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means was mnnled to draw him from Iuh apatJiy. IOh pasnioiti, now almost 
extin^jfniHhed, only rokindh^xl wheii the highest stake was involved ; only when 
his boldest throw was to he made'! did his natiure seem to revive. 


Most lik(dy but for the revolution lie w'ould have died kuig before at his 
post at Naples. _ ^ The revolut-ioii gave him back his strength. Dime again life 
Beom(!)d worth living, llo wiis able daily to play with danger^ to exhibit a 
phudd e4dm amidst tJie surroanding exeitementi, to try his I nek at apparently 
impossible tasks. Ills iirst noteworthy aet during 'the year of tlie'revolm 
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the introdnction of even a modified form of conHtiliiitiioii would oudjiugor tdH 
own pc^tion, than he turned round. And therein ho wan not wrong, Tl»e 
concession to the people of a personal share in tlw’i government would have 
bronght the great landed proprietors, the aristooracy, into the fmx^grouiul. 

But the lattm* pursued Bach with the bifctereHt hatred. Tlio groat (!h)rman 
and Slav nobilxty could not pardon him for having riH<m !)y the revolution; 
moreover, they recognised in him the chief instrument that had harnuHl their 
mterial interests. Bach had followed the legitimate eou roe of iimlHiingon 
the fact that, notwithstanding the change in the system of gowumment, tlic 
great ^hievement of the revolution, namely, the emancipation of tlie ]:)eatMudry 
from temtorial burdens, should hold good. As to the Hungarian aristoeriMW, 
they remembered only too well tnat it was Bach who, in Beptemkm, 1848, had 
most warmly ^fended the Pragmatic Sanction and most sharply athteked the 
separation of Hungary. Though the old nobility dared not insult tlie minister 
in public, as they did the defenceless Pillersdorf, yet they sought every iinag*' 
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inable means to annoy him and show him their contempt. They discovered 
or exaggerated every touch of vanity which was supposed to belong- to the 
minister; they maliciously described his embarrassmente, and were con- 
stantly busy announcing hia approaching fall. In the soul of Bach political 
insight struggled with the instinct of self-preservation. In accordance with 
human nature, the latter was victorious! Ixistead of preparing for his adver- 
saries the ground whence they might have attacked him, he preferred to cut 
the ground from under their feet. In fine, he found it more convenient to 
govern without the interference of impertinent and arrogant represeuMives 
of the people— not to bind himself by organic laws, but to announce his inten- 
tion from time to time and jnst as it suited him. 

The eonsequences of the absolute government which had lasted for so 
many years made themselves felt long before that government itself ceased to 
exist. The political parties, as yet scarcely formed, were destroyed in the 
bud. The justifiable hope of the political parties thwarting the national ones 
and thtxf^ destroying the rigid isolation of the latter was abandoned forever. 
On the other hand the national antagonisms revived, more strongly accen- 
tuated than they had ever been Ixefore, the hatred of the different races, the 
estrangement of the provinces, and the stupid indifference to their common 
interests grew and fiourished. Towards the end of the revolution a hard 
school of politics had taught the national i)arti(^s reciprocal tolerance, had to 
a great extent banished envy and jealousy, and placed coTifidence in their 
place. 

The higher the value which the leaders of national parties learned to place 
on constitutional rights, the more willingly did they relinquish the privileges 
set apart in small circles. The non-German deputies to the imperial diet "even 
went so far as io concede the use of the Oernian language in iihe public life of 
the state, and admitted that every educated man in Austria slioultl speak 
German. Oscech spokesmen gave assurances that from henceforth nwn oi’ 
their race would study German more diligently than before. Tlie ten years 
of absolute rule again transformed these conciliatory dispositions into bitter 
hatred. The various races, shut out from all participation in political life, 
retired into their national seclusion, incensed at the witihdrawal of the conces- 
sions already xuade, and determined to consider henceforth only the most nar- 
row national interests as the guiding star of their actions. The national agi- 
tation ill the year of tlie revolution had been, comparatively speaking, iunoeeut 
and harmless as eomiiared with tlie pjission and acrimony with which, from 
that moment, the most extensive elaims, all under the guise of inalienable 
rights forcibly withdrawn, were put forward. The very secrecy imposed on 
the movement was its iK^st nourishment. Like a baud of freemasons, those in 
the different i>roviuces who were of the same opinion clung to one another. 
Each was known to the others, and found support in them; strictly secluded 
from outside influences, they formed a brotherhood among themselvi^ which 
was founded upon common hatred and deflauce. 

The German race suffered most. The system of absolute centralisation 
required thousands of ofilcialBwho could write German; only a minority of 
these belonged to the German race. Moat of them misused the German lan- 
guage in an unhmrd-of manner. The non-German peoples did not distinguish 
well. They (sonsidered all these people as Swabians" — as representatives of 
German nationality. They expended their hatred upon Germans, generally 
speaking, and believed themselves to be doubly entitled to do so, on account 
of the oppression they had liecu subjected to by the officials who murdered the 
German language. When Germans and non-Germans were living together in 
one province the former discovered quickly enough the daily increasing 
antipathy to them. All nationalities were united in hatred of the Germans 
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and all considered them their most dangerous opponents. Suclx was the chief 
frnit of the ten years’ rule of absolutism,** 

The poUoy of these ten years but left Austria weakened, disorganised, 
ruined, and powerless in face of the disasters of 1859 and 1806, with the race 
hatreds mofe alive than ever, and her diverse nationalities completely alien- 
ated by the deceptions which followed 1849. When we perusib tlu^ writings and 
reactionary newspapers of the period we find in them the inosti hyperbolitml 
eulogies for the policy of Schwarzenberg, the saviour of Austria within and 
without. In France the Bevue des deux Monvdm published hymns of admiration 
to the ^‘restorer of the empire of the Habsburgs,” to the man of iron wLa hml 
conquered demagogy : and the work of the man of iron fell to pieces at the 
first shock.** 

BCATNAU IN HUNGAEY 

Force of arms had won hack Hungary for the dynasty, and for the time 
the land was governed by force of arms. The dreaded^ represemtative of the 
most inflexible army discipline, General Haynan, remained at the dead of 
affairs there as the imperial representative, free from all subordination to the 
Vienna ministry. The whole country was divided into military districts, 
and officers of high position were put in charge of them. MilitatT* courts 
administered justice ; at headquarters, questions of finance and administration 
replaced the plans of action and projects of siege of some few months ago. 
It was only later, when affairs were in extremest confusion, that the discarded 
civil officials succeeded in gaining greater effect for their works, and were 
allowed, to some extent, to represent administrative discipline, 

The difficulties which arose in the path of the restoration of law and order 
were enormous. The masses still held to the revolution, and <;and(^s«Jy hoped 
that in a short time there would be a complete change of cirenmstatuMm. 
Magyar was the only language they knew ; but those who could speak Mitgyar 
were generally disposed rather to rail against the governmenii than tio Cixpotind 
their views and hopes in peaceful and moderate fashion. In filling up the 
minor government appointments there was little otlier choice than to give 
them to men who were strangers to the people of the country and <amld not 
make themselves understood, or to fall back upon the Magyar element, which 
was friendly to the revolution; and, greatly to the astouMment of loyal 
spirits, this was in fact done in many cases. To this obstinacy of the con- 
quered element was now added the highly impoEtio conduct of llaynaii! and 
his advisers. So that confusion was increased, hate perpetuated, and misiiiry 
made irrecoverable. Moreover, the conquest was followed up to th(^ nt ter inosi 
possibility by iucessant arrests and condemnations. Even if the bloody day 
of Arad were not repeated, the sentences to long years of impriHonment w<at) 
never ending. More than forty -five ex-officers were condemned by the mili- 
tary tribunal of Arad on December 20th, 1849 ; twelve other sentenccH followwl 
on January 16th, 1850; forty -two in February, etc,; and IwHidcs the Arad 
tribunal there were others in Pest, Fressburg, Hermannstadt., and other 
places, which acted with the same rigotix. The consciousiuwi that the power 
of a military court can reach everyone, the aspect of innumcrahhi arrt^sts upon 
the most superficial grounds for suspicion— these ensured throughout the land 
at least outward tranquillity. 

There was no attempt at opposition, no overt force opposed totlunneimuws 
of the authorities; but the inner feeling of the people was anything hut p<mc,e« 
fnl. The proof of this is the foolish credulity with which the most senseless 
reports were received, provided they favoured the national cause. Invisible 
han(fe distributed Kossuth’s farewell speech in Orsova and other revolutionary 
writings. The German theatre in Pest was interdicted, whilst on the con- 
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brary the Hungarian National Theatre showed uninterraptedly full houses. 
In order to be revenged upon this intangible spirit of opposition, the military 
authorities allowed Iheingkdves to be sedtieed into diseip Unary punishments, to 
carry out which proved impossible, if Hungary was not to be turned into a 
desert. The suppression of Kossuth -notes, it is true, may Iw said to have been 
justified by political neccHHity. As long as these notes were in circulation in 
the country the revolution to all appearances wiis not yet subdued, so that, 
their confiseat;ion wiks an act of necessity, no matter what p^i^^ate interest s 
were hurt ther(d)y. On the other hand, the order to draft into the army as a 
punish meut all the Hungarian national guards who had taken up anus against 
the Austrians, wixs a senstdcss one. Literally carried out, it would have 
exiled the cmt ii-e mal<^ populatiion of Hungary, as there was scarcely a Magyar 
who rt.t some time or other had not betm in the national gtiards, and taken part 
in the struggle. Had they then no need of an army of their own, in order to 
wat(5h this force of armed mah^ontentsf And eyen if this were not the case, 
who e,opld have Ulled the ground and cared for the families left l)ehind 1 This 
measure was no sooner annouiieed than it aroused such univiusal resentment, 
and promised so many obvious difiictdties in its execution, that, its Tep< 3 al im- 
mediately followed. First it was oontiued to those individuals who had used 
arms after J anuary 5 th, 1849; lateron the whole national guard was amnestied, 
and those imm already removed were restored to their families. Only the 
Konveds remahied stibjeet to this enfoi*eed conscription. 

Still stranger wtis the campaign ordered by Haynau against the shekels of 
the HungariaiU Jews, A contribtiiiou of 8,000,000 gulden wiis demanded 
from them as a puuislummt ten* their revolutionary sympatihies, and all the 
Jewish coiiiTunnitieB were included withoiit ext^eption in the levy. This en- 
tirely arbitnuy measure was (upiivalent to a confiscatioti of properly, and of 
course bore fa.r more heavily upon the innocent than upon the real revolution- 
aries, who for the most part had no fortune to surrender. Here, too, after the 
government had. uselessly incurred the indignation of an inliuentiial class of 
people, At was forcjcdto yield to the necessity of the case and repeal the (hnu’ce. 

A dec.ree of Hayiiati da.ted March the 12th, 1850, enacted that all Jewish 
commnnitiies a.ii(l families which could not be proved to hav<^ directly or indi- 
rmdly tak<m puirl; in the r<nn)lutiiou were to be exempt from the penalty, Di- 
vid(d among a smaller number of imitvidnals, the sum demanded was still less 
attainable; as, imu’eovei*, the new admin iHtrati<in delayed these odious denun- 
ciatibns and thus innumerabk!) lawsuits w<n’e kept hanging over the people’s 
heads, a tevw months latter, in July, .1850, the decree was repealed. Simply 
for the sake of avoiding llie expression of ])nbHe opinion upon this complete 
retreat, the govtu'mnent orderiMl one million to bo used for starting a fund for 
teachers and wnninaries for raibbis, but. clothed eveix this order in the form of 
a wish. 

The Vi<mna ministry had no shai’c whatever in all these poUtii<*,al sins* In 
both the eaH<‘s (pioted itlmdsxmt arepresimtationto diHsua(.le (.General Haynau, 
had appointxHl Barou von Oehringan* to eo-operato as a civil commiHsioner ; 
he was to s(‘tth^ purely adixiinistrative miit.terH, and urged upon the general 
the extreme advisability of not eompromising the government by premature 
actions axid imimietical regulations. Haynaix, however, regarded himself as 
the emporox*’H proxy, and lumce as being endowed with unlimited power; 
and dest)ise(l the wisluis xind warnings of the civil administration. He obsti- 
nately waved aside every i n torferenee, and continued by his nxeasurea sorely to 
injure the comixion interest of tthe kingdom. The battle had by degrees be- 
come a personal matier—Haynati desired to show tlie world that he would 
suffer no minister, least of all Bach, in axxthority over him; to this purpose he 
saoiifleed every essential interest. In those days Bach’s position was not yet 
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fully Assured, And if BtAyiiAU htswl pursued liis auu witilx oAlculAtiui^ coolness, 
lie miglit perhaps have attained it; but in his passion he precipitated matters 

and suffered defeat. « . . 

'[Clicre "Were still awaiting numbers of deputies of the Hungarian national 
assembly, mostly under heavy accusations, languishing in the prisons dndor 
sentence* A the inc(_uiry seemed to drag on unjustifiably , the ministry 
ordered all inguiries into the cases of deputies still under constraint to he com- 
pleted, and the documents sent to Vienna. These orders were repeatcMl more 
than once, and still ECayoau took no notice. j^Lgain urged and admonislicd, 
he summoned the subordinate ministers into his presence, infomed tLem of 
the command of the ministry, which, as he said, interfered 'with his full power, 
and recommended them to disregard these messages and close the inquiries, 
pass sentences, and report them to him, for him to carry out. Thus inheed it 
happened, after the judges had protected themselves from all responsibility 
by an order in black and white. In the cases of the twenty-four ex-deputies 
of the Behreczen assembly the sentence of death by hanging was ptis^* 
Haynau however unconditionally pardoned them all, witli one ei^ption* 
Already he had often interpreted orders of the government at his own discre- 
tion, executing them late, partially, and at last not at all. Hut as until now 
he had only infringed upon the prerogative of the ministry, his disobedience 
had been unpnni^ed. 


Sofynm Discharged 

This time he had not only compromised the government and oompelletl iti 
to an involuntary leniency; he had infringed upon the prerogative (d* tlnv 
Crown, in whose exglnsive gift were all acts of mercy. Immediati^ly afl^u* the 
news of Haynau^s action hM reached Vienna the council of nuniHiers assmn- 
bled and unanimously demanded the dismissal of the general, th<^ einpca’or 
himself being also convinced that this was essential. The wording of the im- 
perial decision, which appeared in the Wiener Zeitung on the 8ih of July, w*]w 
as follows: accordance with the suggestion of the ministc^rs of stntc, his 

imperial majesty is pleased to deprive Inspector-General Haynau of his post 
as commander-in-chief of the third army and of the full powers which imcom- 
pany it” ; and on the foUowing day appeared an announcement of the pension 
allotted to the general, together with an article in the ministerial (Jomtporul- 
mce formally accusing General Haynau of disobedience. 

The effect of this unexpected sentence on the hitherto omnipot^mt g<nicral 
needs no description. Though he dared not vent Ms immediate anger on the 
ministry he could not remain entirely silent. An article ot‘ th(i Vicuna 
Beichszeitwngf from an official source, was used by the infuriatiHl gcncml as 
an opening for airing Ms wrath. In a reply inserted in one of the PcHt< 
papers he protested against the reproach of disobedience. Uc had us(hI his 
right of pardon only in the emperor’s name, and within the limits of the 
power assigned to him; and therefore in casting suspicion on the otxMlicnw of 
a man like Mmself, who had destroyed the revolution at its roots, h(i could 
only the attempt to play into the hands of the democracy (d(unagogm^, as it 
reads in the correction in Haynau’s own hand), and oiUMi again U> call into 
question the footing of the monarch throughout the country. 

The close of tMs explanation was significant of Haynau’s character and of 
the facts of the situation; “The author of this shameful article rcprcBcnts me 
as a second Belisarius, without however havii g the power to dcprivii me of my 
eyesight, and without Ms being favoured with the si>eoiacle of me in miseiT, 
leaning on my beggar’s staff and guided by my only daughter.” Bignillcani 
also are two other facts: the garrison at Pest parted from their general witli 
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ceremony, as though they wished to show him that the army took a dijfferent 
view of his behaviour from that adopted by the ministry ; the military journal 
moreover, the Soldaten-frcMd, published a violent article atitackiug the govern- 
ment, and comparing Haynau’s dismissal to the fate of ■WaHensteiu. Neither 
was Haynau’s discharge welcomed by the Magyar population of Test and 
other towns ; on the contrary, there were many signs of sympathy with the grim 
despot, shortly before so deeply hated. Many attributed this change of feel- 
ing to the last great act of clemency which Haynau had performed while yet 
in office. Further, the report that Haynau had learned gnwlually to think 
more 'md more favourably of the Magyar country and people, and had repre- 
sented their interests with partiality in Vienna, may have had something to 
do with the homage shown him on the eve of departure by the whole popula- 
tion cf Pest. But, above all, the root of this changed feeling lay in the con- 
» viotion that under Haynau ’s rule there would have been no change in the 
policy of the government toward Hungary, but that in all essential relations 
it would have continued as it was. 


HUNGAEY UNDER ARCHDUKE ALBERT 

In fact, no new regulation was resolved upon, even by the ministry. On 
the 16th of September, 1850, Archduke Albert look General Haynau ’s place 
as civil and military governor ; but neither then nor at any time was thei'O any 
alteration in the method of governing. Martial law still held sway. Sympa- 
thisers with the Hungarian revolution were peraeoiited, and all anti-govern- 
mental appeals on the part of the people suppressed. The only difference was 
that there was no more wholesale condemnation ; and when sentences of death 
by hanging were still passed, as on Beptember 22nd, 1850, upon Kossuth and 
his thirty-dve most ixnportant adherents, they only concerned men who were 
outside the pale of military jurisdiction. A very long time elapsed before the 
national spirit of Hungary was weaned from its ancient buti, on the whole, 
rather obsolescent national institutions and enstoms, and persuaded to adopt 
the modern bureaucratic methods; bounties had absolutely to be presented 
before registers of land could be established upon Hungarian soil; while to 
ensure the uninterrupted coarse of justice, there remained no other way than 
to transplant whole colonies of officials into Hnugaiy ; and even these model 
officials, unacquainted with the language and customs of the country, without 
influouce over Die people, and without the respect of the national aristocracy, 
were not always able to carryout their instructions and preserve outward, 
order. Above all, the new system of taxation and the iutrodiictiou of the to- 
bacco monopoly bristled with difficulties and were not established in Hungary 
until the rod and the prison had been called upon to support authority. Even 
more irritating than the prohibitfion of free trade in tobacco WiiH the annoy- 
ance to whi(di the tobacco cultivators were sxibjected, and the burdensome 
superintendence of the revenue officers, who of necessity had to be always 
pottering about in the exercise of their office, and who were odious wardens to 
the pciisant in kitchen and bar and field. 

Btill, the government was right to pay no heed to the momexxtary nnpopu- 
larity of this economic xneaaure, and to break down all barriers to intercourse, 
all xnaterial difference's in the economic treatment of Hungary and the rest of 
the crown lands. The destruction of the customs line on the Hungarian border 
is indeed the only, but at the same tixxxe a most important, positive regulation, 
which, in the years iinmediatel: • following the revolution, was made a means 
of forcibly drawing Hungary into closer connection with the main country. 
It had the best results, and promised well for other reforms made in the spirit 
of eentralisation and in the interests of state unity.® 
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The Lombardo- Venetian kingdom was subjeotod to a yoke of iron under 
the governor-general, old Eadetzky. Its history during these exeerjiUni yearn 
is that of councils of war pronouncing sentences on sentences iigainst tliOB© 
who ventured to protest. A proclamation of Badetzky's, datod duly 22xAd^ 
18^1, further aggravated the state of siege. The prisons were ilUed, and on 
the 4th of November the priest Don Giovanni Grioli, guilty of publisliing 
national books, was shot at Milan. This whole monotonous and heart-rending 
series pf arrests directed against the patriots must be wmd in the uews::>ai>eri 
of the time. 

Moreover, the system of terror reigned from one end of the monarchy to 
the other. On the least suspicion the most illustrious men were thrown Into 
the cells: witness Count Admn Potocky arrested on the 27th of Beptomber, 
1861, at Cracow, to the immense consternation of his fellow citizens. On the 
22nd of August of the same year a decree had disbanded all the national 
guards of the empire. At Prague the siege redoubled in vigour. The rbacv 
tion, not having enough victims within the limit of the empire, (uidtwitvoiWHl 
to find some abroad among the refugees; it threatened Turkey and Switzer- 
land, both guilty of giving too generous an exercise to the right of asyluxn, 
and the first care of the Austrian chiefs in occupying neighbouring countries 
was to seize the subjects of their emperor ; witness the Hungarian, Michael 
Perringer, arrested in Stehleswig, and the GaliciUn, Patacki, arrested at Hani" 
burg, both of whom wtere hanged at Vienna on the 5th of February, 1852. 
Hie Catholic clergy resumed their mischievous and persecuting supremacy ; 
the war on thought redoubled in rigour. One minister of Fwmcis Jow^|>h even 
had for an instant the idea of requiring the catalogues of all privaiie librark^s, 
in order to banish ftom them bad books.” The ex-Uberal Biwh was asso- 
ciated with all these measures. 

AXTSTEIAN FINANOB (1841M859) 

The financial situation was deplorable. Austria had only lu^ld lier own 
in face of the evepts of 1848-1849, thanks to the co-operation of t he Bank of 
Vienna; towards the end of 1860 her debt to this bank had reacheti tihe (mor- 
mons total of 231,000,000 florins, and from 1851 to 1858 it nuuaim^d at a 
figure varying from 144,000,000 to 126,000,000 florins, to inoKWUU'i again dur- 
ing the Crimen War (1854-1866) to 326,000,000 and 371,000,000 lldrins. 
Besides this she incessantly had recourse to credit by means of mnlttplh^d 
loans, under e^eiy imaginable form, now giving the coiuJC’sHsion of t.h(^ loan t.o 
some great banking house, now appealing to the public by way of a ualiioniU 
subscription, now promising interest in fiduciary moneys, tlmre promisiug io 
pay the interest in coin, etc. To all this wo have to add th<^ ddd; cont.raded 
in 1848 for the liberation of the soil. The law of the 7th of H<‘>i)t(unlKU’, 1848, 
had abolished feudal rights, some gratuitously, others under oert-aln condi*- 
tions. The sum representing the revenue and profit of tlu^se burdens and w^r- 
vices had been capitalised; it had then been reduced by om^-ibird, regarded 
as equivalent to the charges which those interested had formerly luwl to sup* 
port; and the two remaining thirds formed the amount due to the fonner 
lords as purchase and just indemnity. The peasante, formerly the vmmds, 
were to pay the two-thirds of the purchase and a third of the indemnity, a 
payment which was made by an addition to the land taxes. The proyiueea 
and the state were to pay the rest, and this wi& done through special fuuds by 
the mechanism of the provincial treasuries. In 1859 this debt for the libera- 
tion of the soil still amounted to 279,172,460 florins in Austrian money (the 
florin of 100 kreutzers). ^ 
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On the 2lBt of Au|j;ust', 1851, an ariiiclo of the Wime7' Zeitmig (the official 
journal) gave of abolition of the couHtitutiou of March, 1840, which 
was, the more frank niuce this eonBihiution wjih already aboliahed in fact. 
ThiH arti(de miid: “The final Hohiiioa of the qiieHtion of the constitution must 
be referred to the Throius it must be placed in the august hands of his majesty. 
Everything must (hqieud on tlie maintenance of the full and entire powau' of 
the emperor. Austria has Iwhui saved from the revolution by thcs people’s 
attachment to the monarchical principle.’' In effect, on the 1st of January, 
1852, the august hands of his uuyesty did sign letters ])aieut abolishing the 
constitution of tiie 4th of March and the fundamental rights, nslueingall the 
provinces of the monarchy io <'j’own states divided into bailiwicks and circles 
(whose antiiorities wejx^ aasisted by (‘.onsuUative commissions composed of mem- 
bers of the hereditary nobility, land owners, and eommer(nai nmgnates), facili- 
tating the estahlishmeuti of <mtails and the leaving of property in trust, sup- 
pressing th<^ jury, It is to vuulerstood that there was no (piestion of a 
parliament; th(^ provincial diets sufli(',(Hl under tJie control of tlie imperial 
council, whoBt^ members were nominated by the emperor, This r%lme was to 
last imt.il 1801. 


THE <X)NOORl)AT 

The theocracy must also bci restorcal in all th(^ plenitude of its domina- 
tion, << Ever since t.he yc^.ar 1880, it had Ixseu no seend. that hetweeu the Vienna 
cabinet and Borne existed clos(^ and intimate ladations; that as a result a new 
clerical era must sooner or laUn* arise for Austria; that from the .Danube were 
being offered, with the ardour of voluntary servitude, conditions that would 
blossom on the shores of the Tiber into results which, by tludr astounding 
magnitude and radiant spltMidour, would prove to th(^ world that; the rulers of 
the Btornal City still retained their authority over the magnates of t.he earth. 

At last, August 18th, 1855, t.he work wjis completed“the work which has 
cemented the bond hetweeu Borne and Anst.ria unt.il this day, the work which 
was intended by its founders to e(mient it till the end of alldays, 

Whatmnu' papistieally minded <^anons eonld invent; whatever claims to 
ecclesiastical power they (',onl(I enforce; with whatevxn* superstitions and 
creeds t.hey could tlatter cn^dulons souls; whatever conditions they could im- 
pose, as operat.ive in the ('atlioli(‘. Church, or only express in the form of pious 
wishes for the fruits of their < Christian teachings; whatever they could claim 
constant inalienable rights of the church and of its visihU^ hctid, or as only 
t.he outtlow of t.hat authoiity in tin‘, <ix<n’cise of which one must show oneself a 
time -sen* ver— in the (xuniordat all is <nlher comunled with the greatest generos- 
ity, or, if withheld, withheld only hecanse of the necesHities of the times; and 
all is S(4i forth so ci(uu’ly as a syst^nn, and acknowledged to bo so binding in 
theory, that the right of furt.hm* c.omessions, indeed t.o t.he c,ompleie fnlfflment 
of the ultramontane priigrajume, comes in(o force and can be employed when 
considerations of expediency shall no longer exist. 

In the concordat we tlud papistical jurisdiction in conjugal matters handed 
over to th<i ecchisiast ical judges and submitted t-o Mn^ canonical legislative 
power; we tind an extension of the bishops’ right of jurisdiction over the 
inferior clergy, which allows the hishoiis full power of punishment by means 
of the law of th(^ state, and which <Jiang(\s the personal freedom of the lower 
clergy to a condition of ec-clesi; stical discipline; we find a formal exemption 
of the bishops from the jurisdiction of the courts, the practicability and bind- 
ing power of which, in the cases of the bishops, mscording to the concordat, 
Article 14 dejure, is very questionable; we find further the whole educational 
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system made subordinate to the church under oonditioxiH ho looHcly dellnecl 
that, in view of the extremely elastic nature of Article 5 of the concordat^ it 
is practically unconditional subjection. The censorship of ilu^ church is in- 
troduced, and the power of the state is impressed, noti only to respect its 
decisions, but, ^^with the aid of every means useful for the purpose,^' to en- 
force them ; and all laws cease, or are suppressed, which wert^ f ranunl to hold 
within bounds the increase of property in mortmain, and othiu’ laws wldch 
regulated the miscarriage of property to the church; also a comphdt^ solution 
of the question, so many-sided in Austria, of patronage, a solution a<‘ia ug, as 
was afterwards shown, to the prejudice of the patrons who suHcimhI dm uige to 
their privileges with undiminished continuance in their rosponsibiliti(‘H. 

With such concessions to Borne, Austria bought the favour of tlu^ (dergy 
and sowed discontent among her own people. For the ■Vicuna cabinet this 
concordat had no other result than to win the favour of members of th(^ holy 
college at Borne; if that were any gain, the pledgees given weix^ ("hourly adviui- 
tageous to the country. The interests of Borne ami Austria in Italy w<we, 
apart from this, identical, and where the interests of both sich'iH an^ engaged, 
there is no question of concessions from either. It is tluaxdhri^ uuiusito 
reproach Austria with having prejudiced aims of high policy witli th*is con- 
cordat; these aims were already reached and realised before the conclnsion of 
the treaty. Borne is forced to further Austrian policy with the utmost, ardour, 
for evpy weakness of Austria is at the same time a weakjiess of (he allies of 
Austria among the clergy. 

It is not clear why the statesmen of Vienna should have paid a priott for 
the support of the Romans and for the favour of these gontlomon of the Vild- 
an, as, in so doing, they were purchasing that which they aliwdy pOH««M«l 
for nothing. They may have imagined that in so doiug tliey were fnllllliiig a 
pioM duty, restoring to the church something which it could claim by mond 
right; or they may have had some other motive. Hent.inMnit. may have. t.urn<Mi 
the scale in favour of this understanding; Bol>er couHi<leral.ioiiH <>f a p(di(.ical 
natoe certainly were not consulted. Politics have nothing to do with the 
variable moods of the feelings; an injudicious aetdon reinaiiiH injudiedoim, no 
matter how fine the feelings of the heart which have inilinnuHHl tiu^ d(Km« 


SOHWARZENBEEGI- AND 0EEMAOT 

At the commencement of the period of reaction Austria's povert.y had not 
prevented her from making a fairly good figure abroad. In Germany Hchwar- 
zenberg had succeeded in securing the maintenance of tlie federal coniDwit 
wluoh secu^ to A^tm the preponderance iu the Gonnaiiic worl<i. 1‘ruHHia 
had been held m check by a coalition of princes skilfully grouped round tho 
emperor Francis Joseph. On the occasion of an insurrection in ll<>HHe the 
elertor had u^lored the support of the diet whilst ids subjecls liemanded that 
of ftrussia. ^e emperor of Austria had mot the kings of Bavaria and Wiir- 

temterg at Bregenz. A few days later he had had an iutorviow at Wamlw 
witn tlie emperor Kicholas. 

A conflict broke out between Austria, whose troops wore oceupyiiig Hauau. 

«ccapwd Oassel; and Austria assembled a formida- 
frontiers of Hesse. On the 26th of Kovoraber, 1S50, she 
stunmoned Prussia to evacuate that province within twoiitv-four hours 

to Olmiitz (November 2filh, 1800) and 
t of fi Jhwarzouberg. Prussia engaged 

of the elector, not to act in Hols&n 

opened at Dresden to prepare the future organisation of Germany. Tho 



iTussiaii 8w<5smen long proeervoa tno mem 

while Schwarzenbei'g might consider himself Meltornich’s successor 
arbiter of Europe/ 

After the convention of Olnuite, the rc>est»iiblisUnient of the German Con- 
federation, the Bmdf and of the old diet at, Ern,nkfort rcHulted from the 
laborious conferences of Dresden. As before 1848 the Gothic assembly held 
its sittings at Frankfort with its two species of meetings— the Flmum^ and the 
SkffereJMhf or restricted council ; here Austria dominated, seeking to realise 
the idea she liad brought forward at Dresden of entering with all lier Italian 
and t^lav provinces into the German Confederation, an idea which was not 
only eombated by Prussia, but whicdi in 1851 excited vigorous protests from 
France ami England. Prussia evtm declared, through her envoy, in Octooer, 
1851, that sh(i renounced the incorporation of her Polish provinces (Posen 
and East Prussia), in order to compel Austria to do the si^ume. The diet, ren- 
dered sterile by the covert but perpetual contest between the two great states, 
consumed itself in impotent and t^sdioixs debates on the unitary idea, failing 
in all the measures which might have be<m the symbol of that unity— such as 
the establishment of a general law relating to the press and to a federal police; 
but r ashing on reactionary measures, such as the suppression (August, 1851) 
of the fundamental laws of the German people d(^cfced by the parliament of 

1848, and the revision in a conservative dir ‘ " * 

vidual states. It succeeded in scarcely a: 
federal army, which it concentrated in the Khenish provinces, although wel- 
coming with sympathy the Kapoleonic coup d^tat of the 2nd of Dec(uuber, a 
enlogy on which might be read as early as the 4th of December in the Wiener 
Zeitmg, The unitary idea appeared to be more and more* compromised* 
'^German unity,'' an Austriaxi pamphlet ironically said, “is the squai'ing of the 
circle : when one thinks one has it. that is 
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ter had failed in the tai 


tion of Austria with all her provinces.- He had also failed in another task, 
which was one side of the same (piostion— that of winning her admission into 
the ZoUverein, or eiistoms union, which had been formed in 1854, and was to 
be renewed in 1854. But Inue Prussia opposed an invincible resistance, into 
the details of which it/ would be tedious to enter. Schwarzenberg had per- 
fectly understood that, if the political form of the confederation was the diet, 
its commercial form wm the iiollverein, and that iu order to lead Germany it 
was necessary to be in both. Prussia, however, having the same comprehen- 
sion of t/he situation, defended the commercial position, since she had been 
dislodged from the o(/her at Olmiitz ; and only eotjsenb 
bet.ween the i^ollvoreiu on the one hand and Austria o 
means to an iiuiorporation. 

Bohwarr.enberg's policy was really continued everywhere. Austria pressed 
her yoke ou Italy, sec^king besides to bind the destinies of that country to her 
own by customs treaties with the sovereigns bowed beneath her influence, and 
by kniitiug the railways of the peninsula with her own. From theii' capital, 
Yerona, her g<merals and police multiplied executions and trials, supported the 
court of Pome against Fr(m<jh inllucuct^, created embarrassment on embarrass- 
ment for the Pi(Mlmout('He enhinets, ballKul the Pomagna in blood by execu- 
tions, and provoked an insurrection iu Milan which, breaking out on the 6th 
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of February, 1853, was suppressed in terrible fashion and followcMi by the 
sequestration of all the iiroperty of Lombardo-Yenetian <nni^^ranis. In II un- 
gary existed the same system of rule — executions and (Jerinanisation, Fi'ancis 
Joseph made frequent journeys in his states, in the midst of ollieial transporls, 
acclaimed by the Italian nobles or the Magyar inugnates, wlio, like l^iul li^lster- 
hd/Zy, displayed at the receptions at Pest jewelry vsiihuHl at. a fji.bulous sun*. 
On the 24th of April, 1854, the young sovereign marriinl Rlisalxdh Anndie 
Eugenie, daughter of Maximilian Joseph, duk<^ in Bavariui; Framns Joseph 
was twenty-four years old and the new einpims seveuttwn. 


AUSTKIA’S ATTITUDE DURTtTG THE ORIMKAN VTAU (1H5» lHfMt AJK) 

It was under those circumstama^s that war in tlu^ Fast broke out; betwtxui 
Bussia on the one hand and France, England, l‘ie<lmont., aiinl Tnrkc'y on the 
other. The question of the holy places at JeruHahmi wo.s for Eussla a pre- 
text to try to get hold of the succession of the Wick Man. Hln^ (‘onnted on the 
co-operation of Austria, which she had saved in ISIP and which had ticrwdf 
just forbidden the Turkish army, led by Onuir Fasha, to attack the Monte- 
negrins. Hiclioliis had a lively atfection for the young hh'aiaciH Joseph and 
looked on him as almost a ward and pupil. Only recent.ly, at the grand ma- 
noeuvres of Olmiitz, he had desired to parade bed'ore his b(dov(al Habsburg at 
the head of the regiment of Austrian laneei's wliicli beloiig<Ml (o him, and had 
afterwards pressed the Austrian emperor in his arms, weeping. lived on 
terms of comradeship with the Austrian generals. I low ilnui iMUild In^ <^x|>ect 
that Francis Joseph woxild take part against him, for tbai. EnglaiUd wliiidi had 
so enthusiastically received the rebel Kossuth, and for t hat. FraiuH') \viu<‘h was 
governed by a representative of Napoleon 11 

It was therefore without hesitation that, he gavi^ PriiH'i^ MenshiUolt tliat. 
celebrated mission of May, 1853, bywhiidi In^ elaimed the proUw|ora(<» over 
all the Greek Catholics ihronghout the ()ttonia.n Empins whi(‘h amonuled to 
demanding of Turkey the abdication pxire and simple <if iiei’ sovm'cignty. 

Schwa rzenbe^'g, a great composer of woAv, ha<l said after (he Uussiau inter' 
vention that Austria would one day astonish the world by ber ingraliUnle, 
That day had come. Austria was forced for the sake of Inu' Hltw proviu<H‘H 
to maintain the statu quo on the Danube, and consequently tln^ inte-gril.y of (he 
Turkish Empire. Order at Belgrade, at Mostar in Bulgaria, was, i*or hor, 
order at Agram, Karlowitz, Prague, etc. Her part was to resist, t.ln^ al t raei ion 
of Slavism. She therefore at first contented herself with proposing a <*onler- 
ence in virtue of the treaty of 1841, which placed tln^ existmiee of 
under the guarantee of the five powers; and with sending a no(e, wlueh Turkey 
refused to accept as exorbitant, and whie.h Prussia intennxBHl in the most, 
abusive sense. Francis Joseph wrote to the czar. Tln^ latter a.nsvv(U'(Ht liy 
the publication of a manifesto to the Greidc <.!IirisUa.ns, wliieli breailUKl the 
purest Panslavism, and sent Count Orloff to Vienna ( Ja.nimry 2bth, 1854) to 
demand the neutrality of Austria towards England a.nd kVan<x\ Buol de- 
manded in return that Bussia should at least pledge liers(4f to respind, the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire and to abandon (he Da.nuhtan provinees, 
Oiloff refused, Buol remained firm, and the Itussian diploma(ist. ^pdi.ted 
Vienna saying, bitterly: ^‘Siuce yon make war impossible to ns you might m 
well declare it against us.” The czar was fuiioua at this check,' and Austria 
-concentrated a corps of troops on the Danube, on the 20th of April shi^ signed 
a convention with Prussia by which the two mutually guarant(MHl each otiuer’s 
possessions, German or non-German. All the small states of the (xmfedo ration 
adhered to this convention, with the exception of Mecklenburg. 



ABSOLUTISM AND BI8A8TEB 
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After tli6 dcHtiruelion of the Ihirkish fleet at Sinope, Austria sent Bussia a 
fresh note (August Hltli, 1854), in which she deinandcid that the protection 
hitherto cxercistHl by Kusfiia over Moldavia, Walladiia, and Servia should be 
replaced by that of tlu^ live powers ; that the navigation of the Danube from 
its estuary Bhould be fi’ced from all restrictions; that the treaty of the 13th of 
July, 1841, should he rc^vised by the high oontaicting powers in concert, and 
that Bussia shouhl c(^ase to claim the right of exercising an oflioial protecto- 
/jite over the subjcnla of the tiublitne Porte, whatever the creed to which they 
might belong. Prussia and the diet approved ; Bussia refused.'* 

ThCre <langers ahead, whichever side Austria might decide to uphold. 
The western powers might at^ any time influence affairs in Italy, to the extent 
of engaging the full str<U)gth of the Austrian Empire; Turkey had a suffi- 
ciently powerful military force to bo eapahle of snataiiiing an obstinate fight; 
and finally, came the eousideratiou that Germany would actively oppose 
Austria, directly she deriared Inu'self t.o be in alliance with the powers hostile 
to Bussia, on account of her uiKiuestiionabhb friendship with that countiy. 
It was, however, assuredly to the interests of the kingdom that peace 
should be speedily restored, as the conditions of warfare wore paralysing 
everything. 

In fact, what Austria had to consider was that an alliance with Bussia 
might draw down on her an attack from three sides; that neutrality and tlie 
maintonaiKse of a passive attikide would mean the continuauc/C of an unen- 
durable situation, wherejis she was in a position to bring strong pressure to 
bear upon Bussia with a view tio restoring peace. These considerations were 
decisive for Austria when, on December 2nd, 1854, England and Prance con- 
cluded a treaty which at once came into operation. That it was intended to 
bring about peace is shown by the subsequent proceedings; the proposals 
agreed upon at the Vienna congress were once more laid Imforc the Bussian 
ambassador in Vienna, who declared the readiness of the czar to treat for 
peace on tlieir basis. 

How difficult the whole situation was for the Austrian monarchy is clearly 
shown by the two following circumstances: Sardinia now hastened to conclude 
a treaty with the western powers, and sent auxiliary troops to take an active 
part in the struggle ; whilst Germany on the other hand deelined the proposal 
to mobilise the allu^d forces and appoint a commander-in-ehief. It was only 
agreed that the lorces should be kept in i*eadineBS for active fighting — but this 
metoure warn aimed not only aigaiinst Bussia, but also against the western 
powers. This hist condition was introduced ait the desire of Prussia, which 
had now reaissnnaed ai friendly attiMide towairds Bussia. The motives for 8air- 
diuia^s action were easily recognisaible ; she hawl hold herself in reaidinoss for 
an aitteck upon Atisliriai, should thait country join issue with Bussiai, and now 
sought not only to oblige the we.siern powers by this aictive sympathy in a 
great Europeain question, but. also to win for herself a plaice in the “council 
of the greater powers and in aill ciroumstaiimes to have the opportunity of 
opposing the ^policy of Atistria. Th(!i aitt.itude of Prussia is equally compre- 
hensible, nniking use ais she did of the situation in order to dechire herself the 
friend oif Bussiai. 

q?he deaitih of the czair Nicholas seemed to be a favourable turning point in 
the effort to secure peace, aind the conference of the different states convened 
at Vienna in 1855 wais expected to make use of it; but the negotiations proved 
fruitless, aiud Aust riai fell back upon the policy of neutrality. The army was 
once more rednc(Hl, and the schwne of a war of aggression upon Bussia finally 
abandoned. Both pairties in the strife desired the end of this ho]pelcs8 strug- 
gle, and it only I'cmaincd to find am occasion upon which it could be resigned 
without abatement of “military honour,'' The storming of Sebastopol by the 
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allies and the conquest of the Armenian fortress of Kars by the Bussians 
offered a suitable occasion, since both armies had scored a victory. The Aus- 
trian government accordingly once more sent proposals for peace to St. Peters- 
burg in December, 1855 ; they were treated with consideration, but the peace 
conference was convened in Paris, instead of in Vienna. 

In accordance with the peace concluded in 1856 Bnasia had to rcHign her 
^'protectorate^’ over the Christians in Turkey and to give up the mouths of 
the Danube ; the navigation of the Danube was declared free, and the Blacki 
Sea "closed”; that is to say, no war ships of foreign powers should be per- 
mitted to make the vopge of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. 1 ue con- 
ference at Paris had given the new French emperor, Kapoleon HI, the oppor- 
tunity of successfully ivsBuming the r61e 
of the arbiter of Europe, of joining 
with the opponents of Austria, and of 
crippling the latter’s intluonce.</ 


THE WAB OF ITAmAN rNBFFENDKNOE 

(law Aj).) 






At the sitting of the Congress at 
Paris, on the 8th of April, Walewski, 
the French minister of foreign affairs, 
suddenly called aUention to the situa- 
tion of the States of the Church and of 
the kingdom of Haples, and to the 
dangers attendant on the o(‘.cupation of 
a great part of Italy by the Austrian 
armies. The plenipotentiaries of Aus- 
tria, Buol-Schaueustein and llilbner, dih 
dared that they had no answer lo make 
on these subjects, which Wim foreign t,o 
the congress. Oavour asked to be heard, 
and drew a very striking picture of the 
occupation of the Boman states by Aus- 
tria, an occupation which had endured 
for the last seven years. " Tlu^ presence 
of the Austrian troops in the legations 
and in the duchy of Parma,” he added, 
"destroys the political equilibrium In 
lUly and constitutes a veritable dangcu' 
for Sardinia. It is our duty to point 
out to Europe the existence of a state of 
things so abnormal as that which result s 
in the indefinite occupation by Austria 
_ ^ , of a great part of Italy. ” 

Baron v^ made a vehement reply. The Bussian pleuipotent iary, 

Count Orloff, could but rejoice to see ungrateful Austria called to account in 

^ exchange of ideas, but the Italian question had 
Cavour could write to one of his friends, "In three 

years we shall have war. ” 

^‘‘<1 1858, which saw the organisa- 
hon of the Dmuhian p^cipalities into au aaministrative union, the sienine 
of the invention for the free navigation of the Danube, and the death of old 
Eadetzky, who was replaced by the archduke Mazimilian (January 6th, 1868). 
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Napoloon’s New Year’s greeUjrvK was immediately appreciated at its riglit 
value by the military party in Vienna, whilst the Austrian diplomacy remained 
on the wrong truck till almost the last moment. Tim immediate victim of 
imperial brusquerie, Baron von Hilbnev, to whom in Paris everyone gave the 
cold shoulder, lived so entirely without the circle of impending events, was so 
thoroughly out of touch with those who initiated the various movements, that 
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he wrote t-o Vienna that the address was a cordial effusion of the heart, such 
as might well occur among friends, whereof the brusque and outspoken manner 
need cause no uneasiness. This exposition of the famous words, I much 
regret that our relations with your government are no long<n’ as friendly as 
formerly,'^ was quite in accordance with the acumen which <'aus<Hl tihe alnbas- 
sador to persuade a secret emissary of the military party lhatj th(^ (‘olossal prep- 
arations for warfare, of which the latter collected constant j)roofs dulang his 
tour through France, were of no consequence, as the (unpen'or of the. Frencl\ 
was suffering from softening of the brain. Buol, too, tlioughti Ihtit peace 
might yet be possible, until he was orderetl to desi)atch the nhimaiutim to 
Turin. The existing contradictious pointed to war as sooner oi* later th<^ only 
issue of the situation. At bottom Bnol was also right in his (5oavi(*.t iou ihat 
the existence of constitutional Fiedmout was in itself at>art from all ^ilsci an 
invincible threat against the reign of Ansirian absolutism in Italy, atul not 
less right in his proclamation : Austria has caixied the matter to su<'h lengths 
that it is now an alternative of Austria supremo as far ms the Alps, Italy 
free as far as the Adriatic.” 

This was discovered by the Vienna military party, outi, st anted at them- 
selves and their own rashness, they equalised the prohtjS by frittering the 
precious time in disconsolate hesitation, after they had precipitated the 
decision. For there w^as a moment when in all earnest !Napoloon faltered from 
following his first step by his second ; Cavour had to compel him to hold by 
his resolution, just as in the coup d^Stat his companions, Morny and 8t. Arnaud, 
had been obliged to do. To accomplish this the Fiedmontesci nunister uwmI as a 
handle the ultimatum from Vienna, the peremptory nature of which ga)\'e him 
the opportunity to represent Austria in the light of the pc^w^e-breaJau', am! 
thus declare existent the cmw foederis for which France had pledgCMl her aid. 
As a preliminary condition to a peace congress England had propow^d the 
inhibition of the mobilisiition of the volunteer ciorps. 

On the 20th of April Napoleon telegra])lied to Cavour, Accept at once; 
answer by telegraph,” and the Moniteur accepticd in tlu^ name of hh’ance. 
Oavour was in despair, when ho received news thi'ongh NapU‘H that tin*, ultima- 
tum dated the 19th, which was to give him breathing tinuv was im its way 
from Vienna. On the 23d Baron Kellorsperis handed it in at Turin; it con- 
tained the peremptory interpellation: “Will Fiedmont, within the space of 
three days, promise to place its army on the footing of pea<*^ and dismiss the 
volunteer corps ? — yes or no.” With this declaration of wjil', which leii the 
London proposal formally out of the question, Anst-riahad tnn'iuul her boats; 
it now remained only to let the action follow the threati, as, tJiundei' follows 
lightning. The Fiedmontese army should have been scittiuiHl, Ixd'ort^ a 
Frenchman put his foot on Ihilian soil ; the French corp^i couhl tluui liave 
been anniliilated as they landed in troops or came down t hrofugh tlu^ monatiain 
passes. Instead of this, Gynlai let three days beyond tlh^ term assigned Ito 
Fiedmont elapse before, on the 29th of April, he crosscHl t|je Ticino. Mean- 
while the first French soldiers came into Turin and Genoa, buti only in (piite 
small divisions; their debouchment troubled Gyulai as little as Severn vears 
later the Frussians pushing through the Bohemian mouti tains disturbexl 
Benedek- In this case strong rainfalls and swollen riyers played tlu^ same 
part as the mists of Ohlum played at Eoniggriitz;. Gyulai, without in th(^ least/ 
concerning himself about the matter, allowed the allies to concentrate their 
forces, although it was not till May 20th, at the groat recomiaistmice at Monte- 
bello, that a division of the French under Forey came under fire. On the 
30tl^ at Falestro, there was still only one i^ouave regiment to support the 
Italians. Then on the 4th of June the battle of Magenta Wiis followed by the 
over-hasty evacuation of Lombardy, and the battle of Solferino on the 24th of 
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the French had not won a foot of ground— as to the anxiety arising from a just 
appreciatCon of the spirit of the country, in addition to the suspicion, care- 
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too indefinite to inspire new life into the general apathy: *^Tho blessings of 
peace are doubly precious to me, because they will give me iho necessary 
leisure to Uirniny attention and care more than ever to the successful disclmrgu^ 
of the duties I have imposed upon myself, (>f developing the rieties, inat(u'ial 
and spiritual, of the kingdom, and so increasing its well-being witfiin and its 
power without, as well as of ensuring the continuance of pea.(‘o by timely im- 
provements in its laws and governments^ 

But week after week ran by and nothing was clone. At the end of July 
the Linz chamber of commerce addressed the following warning in it.s annual 
report to Bruck: ‘'The chamber has repeatedly declared that it confronts a 
grave and by no means smiling future with confidence, beoauBC it relays upon 
the strength of the nation. These words are doubly true to-day. Day afUn" 
day it grows plainer and events emphatically prove that the free development 
of intelligence, of public opinion, of . association, of industry in trade, of unions 
of the people, and of agricultural interests will be given every possible open- 
ing. The nation feels the need of a wider, more self-reliant development of 
its powers ; without this it will hardly be able to keep its place in competition 
with other nations. Upper Austria, because it loves its fatherland, struggles 

It. W.— VOL. XV. 0 
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for progress; for true progress in nil directions iii will hiiA'(^ the lu'cessary 
spirit of self-sacrifice.'^ 

Again, on the 7th of August a scuu-ofiiciul article M'ritl(ui iii Vicuna 
lamented in the Augsburg Allgemcinc Zeiiimg : ‘‘ Tln^ tcnip(u* in V'icuna is both 
depressed and irritable. Between the eiupeixn’ and his pcopk', a, (‘.oiVrie has 
intruded itself. After all, where are the followers of the coueordati policy 
and its consequences'? How wofully in error ar<‘, thosc^ who txMieve ihci con- 
cordat will be greeted with unauiinous joy by th<^ whole body of clergy! 
There are — apart from the inferior clergy who are dcliveriMl by tlu^ c.oiHuu'dat 
into the bauds of the ambitious and therefore hated biBho])S'- man/ bishops 
who shake their heads whenever the concordat is nientioueh. .Nev(M’thel<‘SH 


all possible efforts are being made to bring abont a (;hang<^ of ]ku’souh in the 
princii)al offices, and unhappily not without success’— -hen the (wcn-iucreas- 
ing despondency. There must be a change; the sound feeling of Vienna pro 
tests with too much energy againstf the presenti slate of things, and public, dis- 
pleasure manifests itself too unmistakably to remain nuu‘h longer nuattended 
with result. In this fact lies at the moment the (unhai)pily) sole hope of 
improvement," 

At last on August 22nd the Wiener Zeitung announced the longiul-for dis- 
missal of Bach and Kempen. The latter was simply pensioned ; the former 
may have I’egarded his nomination as ambassador in Home as an ad\'an(‘.ement, 
for this over-salaried post paased as the first iu Austrian diplomacy after that 
of minister of foreign affairs- Bruck's restless but somewhat fouitless ambi- 
tion accomplished the dismissal of Toggenburg at the same t ime, and demanded 
the unwarrantable suspension of the ministry of commerce, whose agenda 
were distributed among the different departments of finance, foreign aiiul do- 
mestic. The avalanche came with a rush, after the first impetus had once 
been given; hut who would have believed that, fully twelve yi^ars later, no- 
body would yet have an idea which direction, once set in motion, it was HKudy 
to takel^ 


THE OCTOBER DIPLOMA (1860 A. D.) ,* THE EEBRTTARY PATENT (IHOl A.D.) 

After some hesitation the emperor undertook a series of reforms tending 
gradually to introduce the constitutional rdginu^ into his statt^s. He firsti 
created a strengthened Eeichsrath, or imperial council (MareJi (!th, 18(1(1)-“ 
that is to stiy, he added to his ordinary council thirty-eigbti memlxn's tak*m 
from among the notables, and representing the difie.reut countries of the em- 
pire; they were to employ themselves witli the fiinuK^es a.nd gtmeral legislation. 
This assembly, which was purely consultative, had no right, of initiativ(^. It 
was but a small concession in face of the hopes a.ml demaiuls of tlu^ peoples. 
Finally, these were listened to. Goluchowski, a Galicia, n nobleman, and (‘.on* 
seqnently a stranger to the quarrels between Germans and nunga.rians, was 
summoned to the ministry, and with his ludp tin’! diploma of tiu^ 20th of Octo- 
her {OUoberdiploni) was elaborated. This was the charter of the new liberties. 
The follo\ving is a summary of it : 

Henceforth the^^overeign exercised the legislative powcu' in eone.ert with 
the diet and with a JRdchsraih composed of delegates from the dieds. 'fhe (mU" 
petenoe of the Beichsralh extended to legislation concerning inhu'cst s (common 
to all the countries of the empire — finance, commeiTc, communication, and war. 
Other matters were the province of the d*ets. All eiti/Ams wm'c c(pial before 
the law as regards religious creed, financial burdens, and military Hci'vice, 
The number of members of the Mchsrath reached about one luuidred ; the 
ministries of the interior, of justice, and worship were suppre/SH(xL The dicits 
still remained organised on the principle of privileged castes. 
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The task of applying and (ieveloping the principles comprised in the 
diploma of the 20fch of October was confided to the minister Scbmerling; he 
completed it by the patent of the 26th of February, 1861. Like Bacli or 
Metternich, his first object was to maintain the preponderance of the Germanic 
element; he aimed at applying to Austria the parliamentary theories which 
are suitable only to homogeneous states. He created two chambers. That of 
the lortfs comprised princes, great land owners, prelates, and eminent men 
appointed by the sovereign. Tlie chamber of deputies comprised 643 mem- 
bers elected by the provincial diets and distributed ihus : Hungary, 85 ; Tran- 
sylvanii, 20; Oroatia-Slavonia, 9; Dalmatia, 5; Bohemia, 64; Moravia, 22; 
Silesia, 6 ; Lower and Upper Austria, 28 ; Salzburg, 3 ; Styria, 13 ; Cariuthia, 
6 ; Oarniola, 6 ; 6 for Istria and Trieste, 38 for Galicia, 6 for Bukowina, 12 for 
the Tytol and Vorarlberg. The suppressed ministries were restored and the 
attributes of the central parliament enlarged at the expense of the provincial 
diets. 

The hopes to which the October diploma had given rise among the federal- 
ists were reduced to nothing. Yet it could not be ixnagined that the Hunga- 
rians would sell their autonomy ho cheaply and consent to deliberate on the 
interests of tbeir kingdom with the Venetians, the Slovenes, and the Boles. 
Their deputies were only to sit when the common interests of the whole moix- 


arohy were in question; their presence constituted the full Roichsrath; in 
their absence there wiis a restricted parliament in which the other groups 



which held them in fee from the dynasty ; the towns where, even in non- Ger- 
man districts, there are numerous Germanic colonies, were especially favoured. 

The elective circles were distributed in the most arbitrary fashion: in 
Bohemia, for example, the Slav towns had a deputy for every 12,020 electors, 
whilst the German towns had one for every 10,315. In the rural circles the 
Slavs had a deputy for every 53,200 inhabitants, whilst the Gerjchati circles 
had one for every 40,800 electors. The German town of Beiohehberg, with 

19.000 inhabitants, had three deputies, whilst the Slav town of Prague, with 

150.000 inhabitants, had only ten. Certain German towns were coimtituted 
as veritable rotten boroughs. The German borough of Parchen, with 500 
inhabitants, had a deputy; the Slav town of Kladno, with 8, 000 inhabitants, 
had not a single one. In short, tliis electoral system was a veritable decxbntaon. 

After the constitution of February the peoples of the empire wore divided 
as to whether or not they should accept it by sending deputies to the new 
Reichsralh. Venetia, Hungary, Transylvania, and Croatia refused to let them- 
represented tiieie ; 140 deputies (more than a third) were missing 
out of 343 ; We can wah, ” said Bchmerling, proudly. But all his diplomacy 
was unavailing against the obstina<^y of the Hungarians, 

4 .U xJ the Hungarian constitution, I can treat only on the basis of 

the Hungarian constitution, D(%4k invariably answered to all the proposals of 
the Viennese statesmen, even wh .n Bchmerling had succeeded in attracsting 
the Trausylvama deputies to Vicuna. The Hungarian diet, convoked at Pest 
lool, retused all compromises; some of the rigorous lawvers even 
afiected not to recognise Francis Joseph, because he had never been wowned. 
In countries possessing historic rights the coronation is not merely a religiouB 
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ceremony ; it is a mutiml contract in wliicli the sovenngu makcM an oath 
acknowledging the historic rights of the kingdom ; hence ttie iiuiiortaiKse which 
the Czechs and Magyars attach to it. The legists, not recogiiiHing the un- 
crowned king, wished to vote only a resolution ; Dedk persuaded them to 
draw up an address. In this document, remarkable for its liuudity and lla 
logic, he appeals to the historic rights of the kingdom. 

“The fundamental condition of our political life and of our nataonal inde- 
pendence,” it said, “is the legal autonomy and the iiubpendence of our com:.- 
try. Our first duty is to consecrate all our faculties to obtaining t)hat' i I angary 
shall remain Hungary and keep her constitiutioual rights. We solemnly 
declare that we can sacrifice to no consideration, to no interest, lh('< rights <le- 
rived from treaties, laws, royal letters, ami coronation oaths.” It, ciuiined the 
execution of the laws of 1848 and of the engagements nndertak(Mi in Prag- 
matic Sanction. The government of Yienna thought it could daunt the Hun- 
garians by force. The diet v'as dissolved (August 22nd). The assemblies of 
the comitats were forbidden, royal commissioners were substyitnted for the 
refractory Oherge^anne'^ but the Magyars persisted in their resistance, even 
when Schmerling had succeeded in attracting to Vienna the deput ies of Tran- 
sylvania. 

Bohemia was scarcely more satisfied than Hungary. Bhe complained witli 
reason of the iniquity of the electoral system granted by Schimirliug; she sent 
her deputies to the Beichsrath, but only with the reservation of all the rights 
of the kingdom. After 1863 they ceased to take i>ari in the debates of this 
assembly. The only liberty for which thanks were due to Schmerling was 
that of the press ; but the Slavs profited little by it. In Bohemia, and Mo- 
ravia, within the space of three years, fourteen Czech journals shared between 
them sixty-one months of imprisonment, simple or severe (with f tinting and 

irons'), and 21,600 florins in fines. 

^ - 


THE POLISH INSITREEOTION (18(53-18(5(5 AJ).) 

The insurrection of Bussian Poland in 1863 provoked an intense ftirment 
in Galicia and plunged the Vienna cabinet into serious embarrassments. Its 
attitude was very ambiguous. Whilst Prussia concluded a miUtoiy convention 
with Bussia against the insurgents, Bechberg, then minister of foreign ajfl’airs, 
preserved Machiavellian caution towards both parties. Napoleon III, in 
sympathy with the Poles, had reckoned on Austria for a campaign against 
Bussia and Prussia. He wished to help the Vienna cabinet to resume Bilesia 
and secure to Austria the Danubiau Principalities in exchange for Venetia. 
These projects were neither understood nor liked at Vienna. The govcu'unumt. 
of the emperor Francis confined itself to addressing diplomath^ iiotcs to Bt-. 
Petersburg and finally placed Galicia in a state of siege, This ambiguous con- 
duct irriteted to a singular degree not only the Polel but also thoX,'^ 
of Bohemia and Moravia, who were more inclined to sympathisi^ with the 
Polish revolution than with the Muscovite autocracy. 

The work of Schmerling was not of the kind wliicih is dcsi iiuMl to endure. 
In 1865 the emperor undertook a journey to Pest in order to coixie t.o an 
understanding with the Hungarians ; he gave them a new chanc( 5 llor and dis- 
missed Schmerling. The partisans of parliamentary Germanism lamented, but 
in the provinces the joy was immense. Prague, l"est, and Lemberg were 
illuminated. Schmerling was replaced by Belcredi, a Moravian by origin and 
far less enthusiastic than his predecessor for the hegemony of the German 
nationality. The diets of the great Slav countries, Bohemia and Galicia, 
^owed themselves grateful for the change of ministry and hastened to react 
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against the germanising measures of the precoding cabinet; in Galicia, for 
instance, the Polish language was introduced into all the scliools.-^ 

On the 20th of September the emperor published a inanifesto suspending 
the oonstitntion of the 26th of February, 1861, in order to ariive at a new or- 
ganisation which might satisfy all the nationalities. The inii])enal council, or 
Reichsrath, was indefinitely prorogued. Count Belcredi’s ])lan was to group 
the countries according to their language and origin in several states, to give 
,them complete autonomy for their internal alfairs, and to reserve sueii matters 
as were of common interest to a central parliament'; but if the Czechs and 
Poles applauded this plan the Germans and the Hungarians would not hear of 
it. The Germans wished to preserve Schmerliug’s system while perfecting it. 
ill the direction of liberty. The Huugarians, in the name of the ^Gjoutinuity 
of the 'law, demanded the preliminary re-ostabliahmeut of the consliituticm of 
1848, with a responsible ministry; then only would the Dedkists consent to a 
revision of t lie fundamental laws for the purpose of linding out how they might, 
bo made to agree with Belcredi’s plan. This amount(*.d to dualism already 
designed, prepared, and superposing iteelf on the equality of the races in a 
1 iberal couf ederati on. 

The Hungarian diet, met on the 5th of December, IBtJfi. Tn it Dc.dk had an 
enormous majority. Ho obtained lh(^ vote of an address deman<iing ilu% nond' 
nation of a responsible Hungarian ministry which .should alone be (|uaUfied to 
propose such modifications as were d<H)nHul Hec-essa.ry. Tt. was impossible to 
come to an agreement. Count Belcredi recoiled befiae tluu'ertaint.y of dis- 
lileasing the Slavs by accepting the proposc^xl diudism. A.fter long debates, 
which lasted till February, 1866, t,li<^ di(»,t was adjourned. Dedk repeated 
Schmerling’s piirase, “We can wait'd’ Tlu^ iicrrible year of Kihuggriitz waste 
abridge this effort, and the B(ilcredi ministry simply iK^ars in history t.he name, 
'‘ministry of the suspension” (8istirung)J^ 


THE SOHLEB'Wia-HOI'OTEINT QITEBTTON (tHfMl»186fl) 

Prussia had not lost the memory of the humiliation of Olmilk; she Jiapired 
only to t'ake her revenge and to place horsc^lf at the head of Germany* It 
most be acknowledged that, this-rdle suited her lKd)ter than it did lu'^r rival ; for, 
except in the duchy of Posen and in some ]>arts of Bilesia, tlie Prussian state 
is pniely German. King William, crowned had fonnd in Bismandc tlie 
minister of that policy which was to bring Prussia to the apogee of her pow-er. 
Prussia and Austria boiih (mdeavoured t.o range (Jennany under their domina- 
lion, whilst, at Dresden Ikmst was inmgining a triad in which the little king- 
doms would have formed a. coimlerpoisi^ to tlu^ two great, empiim 

Without luu'O going into all the etforts of Austria to se<uir(& the hegemony, 
let us only remember that she proposed the drawing up of a uniform code of 
civil procedure for all Germany; this project, fell to the ground* Tn August, 
1863, the emperor Francis .Tosepli convoluul tlie Gesrman princes at Frankfort, 
to ela, borate a plan of federal reform ; t.he Geiauau sovereigns met in t.he hall of 
the Rimicr; the king of Ih'ussia alone refused t'O ai)pear. Francis Jornpli 
wished to secure for his dynasty the perpetual pi’(^Hiden(‘.y of the direct»ory of 
the German Confederation; he wished to obtain t.hat in cate of war Germany 
should intervene to guara.iitee him in his posBeasions situated outside the con- 
federation. This is not t.he place to relate how t.he (picst.ion of Bchleawig-Hol- 
stein developed. Germany has a.lwayB covetexl this half Danish, half German 
province, the possession of which secures large out, lets for her navy. In 1863 
the king of Denmark thought tihe time had come in which Schleswig, which 
had hitherto formed a part of Holstein^ might be definitely incorporated with 
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his kingdom. The diet protested and caused Holstein to be occupied by the 
federal troops. Eechberg was at this time Austria’s minister of foreign ad'airs, 
and in 1863 he had declared that it was not his intention to raise the question 
of nationalities — a question to be dreaded by Austria more than any other 
power. However, he allowed himself to be drawn by Bismarck into under- 
taking the seizure in the name of the confederation and in con<‘xu‘t with Prus- 
sia. Twenty thonsand Austrians, co-operating with the Prussiah army, 
attacked the Danes (January 27th, 1864). The two armies, in spite of the 
heroism of the Danes, gained an easy victory. Bear- Admiral Tegcttl^ioff Hew 
the Austrian flag with honour in the North Sea, and by the Peace of V'ieuna, 
on the 30th of October, 1864, King Chiistian IX yielded all his righto over 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg to the conquerors. 

But if it had been easy to win this booty it wa^ less easy to divide it. It 
was evident that the duchies were too remote from Ausiiria to admit of lier 
usefully possessing them either wholly or in i)art. Prussia offered to buy lier 
right of possession. On the 14th of Augusii, 1865, the Conveutioji of (histein 
was signed. Austria ceded the duchy of Ijaueuburg to Prussia for 12,500,000 
jfraucs. It has been calculated that tins was ab()ut 140 francs for each inhab- 
itant. Austria kept Holstein while Prussia reserved Behleswig for herself. 
The small states protested in vain against) this immoral convention, which com- 
pletely disregarded the rights of Germany. A li title later Prussia offered 
klOjOOOjOOO francs for the cession of the duchies; Austria refused, but sub- 
jects for chicanery were not lacking to tlie statesmen of Berlin : they com- 
plained of the over-liberal administration of Austria in Holstein, they raist^d 
claims to intervene in that administration./ Friedrich Gieluie Hhus descrik^s 
the situation at this time : ® 

GiehneH View of the Situation 

After the war cloud in the north seemtKl for tlie time to have blown over, 
one finds oneself again face to face with the Schleswig-lIolBlein question, which 
lay behind the cloud, and again one is driven to womhu’ at the innocence 
which allowed itself to become responsible for this complication, if tlie mat- 
ter be regarded without prejudice, it will appear far simpler. Letj us, for 
example, suppose that some one from the far west of America came over ()0 
Europe, some one who had heard absolutely nothing about the matlKu*, and 
that he was appointed arbitrator; he would put a number of questions, in 
order to learn how the matter stood, and there would be some such dialogue 
as the following: 

^^Has the war against Denmark then been conducted in the name of Prus- 
sian claims to Schleswig-Holstein? ” 

there has been no thought of such a thing; nor indeed in that casii 
would Austria have had any possible reason for participating in the war.” 

“What then was the actual cause of the war! 

“Well, for one thing, the right of the Germau Ooidederaticm to Holstein; 
for another, the separation of the Danish succession from that of Bchleswig- 
Holstein, which descends to the duke of Augustouburg.^’ 

“So then it appears this claim has been renounced*— or is it handed over to 
Prussia!” 

“Neither; but Count Bismarck now declares that the king of Denmark has 
been the one and only lawful duke of Schle!t,wig-Hol8toin.” 

“So then Count Bismarck will, by right of succession, reiustat.(D him in 
the dukedom!” 

“Not so much that, so they seem to say in Berlin ; we will rather draw the 
other conclusion — ^that rightfully Denmark should retire from the dukedom, 
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and consequently endorse by means of this registration the one valid and just 
course. ” 

“Oh, then Denmark hasu'caigued the dukedom to Prussia T ’’ 

“Not BO, but to Prussia and Austria jointly; only, Prussia now desires 
that, iif a spirit of benevolent comradeship, Austria Bhould resign her part of 
the claim and so leave the whole. '' 

“Then Austria’s joint claim is not denied by Prussia 1 

“By no means; Prussia’s claim would in that case also be invalid.” 

“Good; but where are they then at issuef” 

“Why, because Austria can see no reason for blindly giving up. luu' right 
to Prussia, and Prussia makes this a cause of offence.” 

“And how has Count Bismarck sought I persuade Austria to r<uu>uuce 
her right in fav our of Prussia'/ ” 

“Until now, only by attacks in the painu's, threats of war, of joining forces 
with Austria’s enemies, besidcvs tlenyiug Austria cniraiuui lo the German 
Zollverein.” 

“Well, that is cerbiitily a strange kind of capUitio htmeovlenthi Count. Bls- 
ma^'Ck has taken a radically wrong road for his purpoH(.*i. He should nnul t he 
fable of the storm wind, which tries to tear the traveller’s ,maiitl<i from him; 
the more violently the wind blow^s, the closer tli(^ wanderer wraps his ehvak 
around him, tJount Bismarc!k would in his place do the same; how conies it 
then that he expects anything else in another 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR OB 1866 

If Bismarck heard such admonitions as this, he <lid not heed them. The 
real point at issue was far more vital than any (piestiou as lo t-he rulersl'ii), or 
other affairs, of BchlOBwig-lIolsteiu ; it had to do with the Icudershin of the 
Germanic nations. Should Austria still aspire to her old time supremacy, or 
cculd Prussia challenge that supremacy and make good the tjhallonge! That 
was really the ([uostion that underlay all the trivialities of the Hehleswig" 
Holstein dispute ; and it was a question that could never be dellnitely settled 
except by the verdict of war. Each party felt this, and each prepan^d for the 
contest. Austria armed, hut Prussia was far superior to her in military 
organisation; she liad besides a secure alliance with the young kingdom of 
Italy, impatient to acquire Veaetia, t.o whom she promimjd a large subsidy. In 
vain did Napoleon pri attempt to settle the qm^st.ion of the dindues and that of 
Venetia by means of a congress. lie was no more successful than he had lieen 
in the affairs of Poland. 


The Battle of Kmiggriitz (me) 

Austria felt both her honour and her military pride to be at stake, (hui- 
eral Gableuz: was commissioned to convoke the diet of Holsltuu in order to 
learn the w’ishes of the country on its future fate, Bismarck (hsdared that the 
Convention of Gastein had been violated; ho occupied Holstein and mobiliwul 
the Prussian army. The small states of Germany declaKul against. Prussia, btit 
she rapidly occupied Hesse, Saxony, and Hanover (June, IStUl). Baden, 
Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg held their own, but struggled feebly; JUly sent her 
fleet to the Adriatic and her troops to the Quadrilateral. The Prussians 
entered Bohemia. It was a lightning campaign. Benedek, the commander 
of the Austrian forces, instead of occupying Saxony, had awaited the enemy 
beyond the defiles of Bohemia; Ms lieutenants, Clam-Oalate and Gablenas, 
w^ere successively defeated at Jicin and Nachod on the 26tli and 27th of June ; 
he himself concentrated his troops near Koniggratz (Kralove-Hradeo) and the 
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village of Sadowa. A great battle was fouglit on tlie 3rd of July ; it cost tlie 
Austrians 20,000 prisoners, 160 cannon, 18,000 dead and wounded; Prague 
and a great part of Bohemia were occupied by the PruBsians, OlBcers, 

disguised as photographers and peddlers, had carefully stiudi(ul tlie topography 
the year before. The road to Vienna lay open and the enemy mai'ched on that 

capital by way of Moravia.^ , 

On the day of the battle itself the most contradictory n'-poris wereS’cceived 
and discussed with feverish excitement. It was felt that the tiesl-iny of Aus- 
tria was at stake; men were preparing for bad news; but the drciadful tidings 
received on the morning of the 4th of July-T-^^tlie army ot tlie norih no longer 
exists '"—surpassed all that had been feared. But tio yield, to sm'* for p<Hicc, 
was out of the (question, at least with the Prussians; it/ w^is j)rerenible, if Aus- 
tria's own strength were not sufficient, to continue the fight with lorcigh assist- 
ance, even at the price of the greatest sacri/iccs. 

Where this might be looked for and in what) dinjction tlu^ sacrilifH^s had to 
be made was not fai* to seek. Italy must be app(‘ased by tlu^ abandonment/ of 
Venice and an attempt mad© to invclve Napoleon is’ tl:e war. To give way 
as regarded Italy was, from the military standpoint, (piit-i^ possilde, since, oi; 
the battlefields between the Adagio and the Mincio, t/!i<^ anciimt renown of the 
Austrian arms had been upheld and even a great victory gained with an 
inferior force. It is trae that, according tc thci agr(?.ement of the 8t)h of April, 
Victor Emmanuel could not conclude pcac-e witlumt the <*onHent of Prussia ; 
but if Napoleon demanded it, would it be possible to refuse him! If one 
looked closely at the manner in whitdi the Italians condud't^d the war, wen> 
there not observable distinct traces of disinclination, discord, and a longing 
for peace! South of the Alps there were at any rale no visible signs of the 
powerful energy and unity which governed the ^Prussian plan of campaign. If 
Moltke’s proposals had tieen listened to, tlie Italians would hav(^ <‘,rosKe(i tiie 
fortresses of the Quadrilateral which stood in their wa.y or gone round thmn 
and directed their advance on German Austria with the uimo/di hihmmL Be- 
sides this, volunteers under Garibaldi ought, in accordances with tlie proposal 
which IJsedom addressed to La Marmora on the 17th of June, to havc^ huahH! 
on the Dalmatian shores to penetrate into Hungary and cnticus 1 liat country to 
rebel, a task to which a corps of refugees formed by BLlai)ka in Prussian 
Silesia would have contributed from the north. 

As Usedom rightly stated, blowalike those would have struck not merely 
at the limbs but at the heart of the Austrian monarchy, and would have 
made the victory of Italy and its result, the acquisition of Venetia, final and 
irrevocable. However, La Marmora would not listen h) thos<^ counwds ; he 
thought them dangerous, and besides felt it an insult tha/t lu^ should receive 
orders from Berlin. He was no longer in Florence when lui received DwMlom's 
note and no longer prime minister. He had surrendered t/hat office tiO Kieasoli 
and the ministry of fo^ign affairs to Visconti Venoste, who, up to that time, 
had been ambas^or at Constantinople — that he might himsel f tiake eommancl 
of the army. The important document followed him to the headquarters at 
Cremona and he received it on the 19th, just as he was on the pointi of semding 
the dedaration of war to Mantua. However, instead of seriously eonsidering 
the ^tter, h© put it aside in a bad temper, and even after a S(M*oiid demand 
he did not consider it worth a reply. He had his own plan of campaign, and 
saw no occasion to let himself he diverted from it. 

However, even in the Italian camp, th^ voices worthy of note were not at 
one with him. Whilst he adhered to the opinion that the Austrians xnuat lie 
fiist enclosed in their fortresses and that then only could further operations 
with the remaining forces be considered, Oialdini, in conformity witli the 
Prussian plan, wished to press forward over the nether Po, to the east of the 
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fortresses. The consideration which the latter general enjoyed was so great 
and ihis unyielding nature so well known that; La Mannora thought it best to 
leave him a free liand; thas he gave him the leadership over one of the fom* 
divisions which were to take the field, assigned to him his position on the 
nether Po close to Ferrara, and settled with him that they should mutually 
support each other by a strong demonstration if Cialdini crossed the Po or La 
Marmo/a the Mincio. But they came to no agreement m to what each was to 
^accomplish and who was tio be first to attempt the crossing of the river. Each 
privately reserved the honour ^or himself. 

La Marmora himself coTximanded three divisions, which were composed of 
at least one hundred and twenty thousand men, under the leadership of 
Durando, Cucchiari, and Kocca. Cialdini’s one division was at Icjist jib strong 
as two' of the others pnt together; so that the Italian ariuy consisled of moi'e 
than two hundred thousand men. To these the Austrians under the archduke 
Albert could not oppose half the number ; althongh the whole army of the 


wommaoampagna and Vallegio is Oustiozza, on the Tione, a rivulet which here 
cuts through, the upland and nms onward into the plain. Durando and his 
divisiou had marched north from Valej^gio into the upland and were having a 
fight with the Austrians which somewhat scattered his forces. They did not 
allow him to cross the Tione, and finally threw him back on the Mincio. The 
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place at Custozza, which was ssveral times taken and lost. Whilst tlie fight 


DO une Bowneasi, nwv vuiairanca, wmch it had reached early in the morning 
on its way from Qoito. However, after having sustained a tremendous charge 
of the Austrian cavalry, it remained idle the v/bole day, in spite of the press- 
ing entreaties of Bixio, who tommanded one of the divisions, and of the crown 
prince Humbert, that they might be permitted to strike a blow. 

Towards evening, and after the Austrians had taken Oustozna by storm, a 
second attack upon Villafranca was attempted. The Italians ropnlsed it, but 
were now compelled to abandon their pTsitioa and with drums beating maorohed 
back to the Mnoio. in the afternoon La Marmora himse’f had entirely lost 
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Ms head; he left the battlefield and went to Goito, two mil(Ks and j) half from 
Custozza- It is said that the king had opposed his orders and was perhaps 
even responsible for Rocca’s inaction. 

Painful as this defeat iniist have been to Italian pride, the losr4 wjis not 
great. One only of the four corps was beaten; the UircK.^ (hhers were (o’direly 
or almost entirely unweakened. The enemy’s loss ninoimkHi to Hcar<;(dy two 
hundred — less than that of the Italians. In a t^otal of sonu^ eight thonsiuul this 
is not saying much; besides, the lustriaiis would feel the (liininution nmeh, 
more than thoir opponents. There was no need whatever for La Marmora 
to retire farther than the w'earern bank of the Mincio, and if he gave oi’ders 
to withdraw behind the Po he was chielly iiuIucHHl to do ho by anger. Olahliiii 
had amioimeed that, after tlio unfortunate isHueof the battle atChiHtozza, ho» 
for his part, would i*emain on the southern bank ('f the Po, and tlm-t lui had 
begun to effect the return of the troops which had croHstHl, On mori^ mature 
consideration, and when it was known tlmt th<i arehduki' Allxu't whh not a(k 
vancing, the retreat was suspeidod and the a-riny remaiiKMl a(. Oglio. Gial- 
dini, who liad gone back to Modena, also retnnuHl to his former position; 
and at Parma, on the 29th of July, ho ixu’senally proiaisixl the geiuu'al in 
command that he would onco more do all in his power to eross, 

Notwithstanding this, La Marmora refused to retain command of the 
army. Mcaiiwliilo Cialdmi would not accept it, Tims dissension aiud con- 
fusion reigned in the Italian camp and the Austrians "were itt rdxu'ty to with- 
draw thtjiv oroops from Veuetia umuolestod and unobsorviMl by the eiuuny, 
and to lead them to join the army of tlie north. When, a, f ter tlus battles of 
Koniggiat'/i, the command to do this was ihsuchI from Viemm the Italians 
w'ore so far away from the enemy dxat with the best will in the world they 
would no longer have been able materially to hinder it. 

Napoleon, 8 Interomilon AJ).) 

Neverth.elcss, there is iro doubt that the retrxmt of the army of the south 
naturally implied the renunciation of Vxmici^ ; ^<jr it was to he expiHdxxl that 
the Italians, when informed of it, would follor/, and even cross the fron- 
tiers of German Austria. There wm only one means of pnn’enllng this, ami 
Francis Joseph availed h'lnself of it. On the htli of July he ceded his Italian 
possessions to the emperor Napoleon, and asked him to mediate a peae(» Im™ 
tween him and Victor Emmanuel, not meaning peace with ITussia too; On tins 
contrary, he now intended to fall upon this eucuny with al; his force and hoped 
that Napoleon would be on his siuo in the struggle. But t he French emperiu: 
was neither prepared nor disposed for war. Thus ho only ai'cepted the Aus- 
trian invitation under the condition that his mediation slnnild also (extend to 
Prussia. He took e^s a basis the propositions which he luul brought forward 
in his letter of the 11th of July, and since in these the mainhmanm^ of Aus- 
trian influence in Germany and (excluding Venice) the integrity of the Aus- 
trian monarchy were declared for, Francis Josejffi consentecl, well |>erF»:adcd 
that Prussia would refuse to submit to those conditions and thus stiil forcte the 
emperor into a war. 

The rejoicing wMeh bj’oke out in Paris in consociuence of the turn affaiw 
had taken was on a vast scale. The streets were resplendent with decorations 
in tricolour. The emperor’s triumph was celebrated by a brilliant illumina- 
tion of the capital— tb a servile newspapers })oasted of the glory azid power of 
France in the most extravagant tone. Napoleon himself hastened to inform 
Victor Emmanuel of the event. Thus on the 6th he telegraphed : ^'The Itelian 
army has had an opportunity of showing its valour; therefore further Wood- 
shed is useless, and by agreement with me Italy can easily obtain Venice. 1 
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am writing to tbo king of Prussia to propose to him, as ^vell as to your maj- 
esty, aiiarmistico which mayson'’e as a preliminary to negotiations for peace. 

This news was like a thvaiderbolt to the sense of honour of all patriotically 
disposed Italians. Venice was to be united to the mother country, not as 
having been won by her own strength, but as a present at the hands of a 
powerful protector; peace was to be concluded, xiot at the i>rice of her own 
blood, by the betrayal of l^russia. To Pa Marmora himself it was ex- 
tremely y>ainfnl that "N'apoleou should prevent the advance of Prussia at the 
cost of Jjhe honour of Italy. He called it degrading to receive Venice as a 
present from Praueo, and feared that by this step thci army would lose all 
prestige and Italians would become ungovernable. Kv<m on the 51h itself, 

I \i "*■1, 'iwT ^ w j *s I ’Ir" I 'll . . .'H i. . . . .m 
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to fight. l!^ow he was watching from Polat for the moment whim Ihc^ (nanny 
should give him an opportunity to fight. Pers'wio did not. dare to attiu’k him 
there. When ordered by Eicasoli to put an end to his inaction, he t.urned 
towards the island of Lissa, attacked its fortresses on the hSth ami lt)t.h of 
July, and endeavoured, though without success, t o land t.roops therc^. \)n tln^ 
20th, when he had thus spent the greater part of liis coal, h(!> r(MHnv<Hl the 
news that Tegetthoff was approaching. 

In three “wedges'^ — first the seven iron-dads with th(^ llagshij) tlu^ Mar at 
their head, then the large wooden ships led by the K(iim\ and lasli of all tlu^ 
smaller vessels — the Austrians advanced towards t.he enemy’s ll(‘,(‘t., whic^h was 
drawn up in two long lines. In the first row tlnu’o won’! tiwclvc^ iroiu'.lads, 
forming three groups, separated by large spaces; the second, a.1i a (M)nsid<vraibl<^ 
distance, was composed of the wooden ships. The middh^ was hni by 

the jK<3 (Vlialm, Persano's flagship, but the admiral himsc^lf was not' on it; he 
sailed on hoard the smaller dffondatore towdnli^ the hindmost. w<Mlg(^ (yf the 
Austrian ships, though without accomplishing anyt.hing t.hen^. 1'(^g<d.t.ho(f, 
on the other hand, broke through one of the intxn’vening sjyiwu^s and a(.l.ack(H! 
the centre group from behind. He threw himself with four itxynelmlH upon 
the Be Italia, to whose assistance came only the Valntro, whilst, t.lny wooden 
ships of the Italians timidly held back and the other ironclsids wcnx'i wholly 
occupied with the Austrian wooden vessels. Whem ho had thus Nurronnd<^ll 
the enemy’s ship on all sides he suddenly bore down broadside against her 
with his Max and made a huge rent in her side. In a few minut.eH t.he sea 
rushed in and the proud ve.ssel sank with h<‘x whole enyw. 

The Balestro did indeed manage to get away, but a shell had H(d. lun* bunkers 
on fire ; the flames spread and reached tlie uowdtn* magay'iine. in vain did t.hcs 
captain order his men to leave the vessel in time; like himstdf, the sailors 
chose to perish with their ship, A terrific explosion announced t-ln^ numient 
at which brave men met an heroic death. Though the Maker Ihe an<l 

was compelled to retire, no ship was lost on the Austrian side. Tegudi.holT 
brought his vessels safely through the enemy’s ranks and look up his position 
with Lissa behind him. Persano, however, haatoned, as fasi m his coal sup- 
ply permitted, to return to Ancona, and in the harbour lost ev(Mi his Affondatore, 
which was sunk under very suspicious circumstances. Thus tlu! bat.t.le lyf 
Lissa was a much more distressing defeat than that of OustOKxa, ami t.lie dnsap- 
pointment reacted in so disoonraging a manne^r; whilst Um Ht4d(!) of the Hind, 
was besides so deplorable, that the ministers could find no u/lmiral who would 
venture a second attack at sea. 

BreUmimries at MkoUlurg 

The Prussians, in the mean time, had duly profiled by their vkdeyry. On 
the 6th of July, after an armistice which Oablena had reciuesled on the 
4th h^ been abruptly refused, the advance began which, on they 6th and 7t!i, 
brought the victorious armies across the Elbe. The Bilesiau corps muhr 
Mutius alone remained behind to watch Kdniggrat^ and Jcise phstadt. Tlie 
occupation of Prague and the north of Bohemia was asBignedi to the Midbe 
reserve corp^ wMch was coming up from Saxony. The crown prinecy marched 
on Olmntz, Frederick Charles on Briinn, Herwarl.ii on Iglau. These move- 
TSr iiot interrupted by Ilapoleon’s offer of mediation. By the night 
of the 6th of July It had reached the king; and, like that addressed to Victor 
^manu^ it included a proposal for an armistice. If France was not to be 
(mven stmght into the Austrian camp^ there could be no (question of an 
abrupt refusal. The king therefore immediately replied that he himself had 
no real objection to offer to the French proposal, but that he must first be 


iiiiu it wiia couoentratmg oil tlio loft bank ol* tlio Danube 


‘nS from Vienna. lt(‘,j^iBtauce waw difficult; Alliert had only twenty 
I iiioiL nartiv oriraniHod, to onnose tto tlie IbniHMijin iyiuieH. 


XireliminaiieB of peace were Bipjned at .Nikolnburj^.''* 

Aii.wrRi/V AinuoR kon'kkj.eXto 

The day of Kruiijij^rate was a turning point in the liiBtory of AuBtria. On 
it not mcrelyj'he AuHtirian army, but aluo Beleredi^H HUHiimiHion policy, Imd 
Buffered a deciBive defeat. Away witli this HyBtoin ! wan the general c-ry of 
the Gennan prcHB, which would no longer allow iMf to he HiLeiuuMl, even by 
the Btate of Hiege. The government’H demandB for the Htra'ming cd* evm’y 
nerve for the fatherland met only pawBive reHiBtance or doliant diHolHHlimw5<l 


Above all, it was evident that there was no way out of the Bituatflou without a 
reconciliation with Hungary.^ 

But it was in vain that Dedk wrote on the 17 th of July in Miplo : Hun<* 
gary’s desire is immediate peace; tlie perilous position ot’ the monarchy brooks 
no delay. A considerable part of the empire is overrun witli unfriendly 
forces; only Hungary has remained free. But Hiingary is dead. With 




nothing for herself; her hands are tied. To untie them, and once more to 
reinvest the land with life, a (‘.onstitutional government iH needed, and nothing 
else. If Hungary is still to be of real use to the monarchy, ib can only be by 
having at her head a government which shall be the outcome of thcs national 
will and in which the nation shall have a guamitce of its rights.*^ 

The day after, the old man hima<df travelled to Vienna, to cuniHiilt with 
Belcredi as to the advisability of appointing a rcsponHible ministry. All in 
vain! The originator of the September patent stood like Archimed<iH in 
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cording to Article 4, Axistria was obliged to give lier conwnti loa now con- 
struction of Germany without taking into account tlu^ imperial Btalc ; to recog- 
nise the northern alliance, and acquiesce in the agreement that thci slativs sou* li 
of the Main should join in an alliance — furtlnu' explanation of tln^ naitional 
connection "lof the latter with the northern alliancx?! to be rcH(U’vc-<l bctw(HUi tlu' 
two parties. 

Ten days later, on the 3rd of Octobci', the 'Gniion of the Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom with the kingdom of Italy” was sanctioned by th<^ Fea,ce of 
Vienna, Austria thus publicly declaring her olllclal recognit ion of the fact * 
According to Article 5, Italy assumed the whole remainder of th<^ <hddi of 
Monte Lombardo-Veueto, as it stood, which had been left to Atwtaaa, at. 
Peace of Zurich, as well as the payment of 35,000,000 gulden of silver accord- 
ing to the reckoning of the Venetian share of the national l(m.n oi’ 1854. 
Count Belcredi, however, found that from these two treacles of imuM) notbitig 
had resulted save that there was one province less. 

Like Beuedek’s world-historic ^^plau” during the war, the minister’s plan 
for the reorganisation of the monarchy now faced biting ridicmle with <l(Wpair- 
ing resignation. Easy though it was for the count to wrap in imp<met.mbl<’» 
mystery a plan amounting in the end to an utter want of plan, lunnudheless 
two points shone like stars from out the darkness of the night. Belcrodi be- 
lieved that he had finally rid himself on the flat plain ol' Koniggriite of the 
suspended constitution, and, according to his own reckoning, he now needed 
less than ever to trouble himself about the German bur-gluws. TIk^ oflleial 
paper took a high tone: “Whilst the centralists hold by the eonsthution of 
February, no one will deal with them; should they give it up, tlu^y wouhl 
still have no right to demand that they should be met. ” 

The Germans recommended to the generosity, the tender nnweies, of the 
Czechs and Slavs! The Germans represented m the sole victiims of tln'i djiy ati 
Koniggratz— they who had, on the contrary, brought to the Hln,VH and 
reigning clique dominion over the monarchy as a princely post.-nuptial gift! 
The conclnsiou of the preliminaries of peace and the proclilnndhm of the st^de 
of siege in Vienna had scarcely been allowed by the governnumt to g(4: abroad, 
and the tongues of the German Austrians were sear<*dY gagged, when miniH- 
try and Slavs both prepared to cook their own soup at tingle vast at ing lire 
which had run through the empire. From the 9(U to the IHb of Augtist.a 
meeting arranged by the leaders of the Czechs took place in Vienna in the 
hotel 2kr Sta^t FrankfoH^^ meeting that chose pompously to itnelf a 

Slav congress but, to Belcredi’s great vexation, it only deinoimtrated tlje 
utter imp(^ibility of getting the Slav races under one hat, to nay mdhing of 
throwing them into the scales as a make weight in favour of a unib^ilsbUe, 
as against the pretensions of the Magyars. 
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tiou granted by Francis Joseph, in M'ay, 1849, a,u<l revoked by the patent of 
the 31sti of Dexunuber, 1851 ; absohitiism of Bch\var 7 enl>erg an<l Bacdi; diploma 
of the 2()th of October, 1800, r<4(U ruing tx) the constit.u Ilona 1 n^iinc; timid 
federalism of Oohichowski; ccntiralist liberal constitniiion of Behmerling of 
the 2Gih of ‘F<4)ruary, 1801, mispendeti by the manifesiiO of llie 20th of Hep” 
t, ember, 1805; fiMh^ralisti essays of lielcrtHli repulsed by Hungary and con ton- 
porary with the (uasis of Koniggrai-z. What was there Udt lo try! There 


arbilcrs of Ihe (uupircvs destriny and were well awarc^ ot the iaetJ^ 

On tlm 30th of ()<itober a new anan, the Baxon minister Von .lleuat, who 
had IxH’xune moiH'. than dispeusidde at Drostlen, entered the anti-Oerman 
^teeunfs ministry'* (GrafmwinUteHum). 

The tirst- thing l.o do was tx) satisfy the more import^mt half of realm, 
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country now stands on the threshold of the fuliilmout of lie wishen/^ 
rescript ran ; it offered the appointment of a responsible nnnistiry I'or iltingary 
and the establishment of the municipal sclf-govoimment of the country; tine 
unity of the imperial army, of the customs system, of th<^ indir(Hit taxutiion 
were to be preserved; concerning the state debts and the ihiam’cs a coihp/’o- 
mise was to be effected. It was announced that in the othci* provinc<^s a.!HO‘-' 
they were comprehended after the name of the littilo river which at oiit^ plac.o 
forms the boundary between Hungary and Iho duchy of AiiHtria, under the 
designation Gisleithania — the system of responsibhs govcunuueuti^^ inust come 
into force, which was indeed a necessity. In the DeccjiilKu* <d’ that ycai licust. 
himself went to Pest in order to come to an understanding with the' leaders of 
the party. That the government at Vienna, where it was iiw cushun !.<> 
do everything either too soon or too late, should have wished to gra,nt. !y an 
ordinance of the 31st of December, before the reconciliation of Hungary, n 
general obligation to bear arms, was a folly for which Bcust Wijs not. responsi- 
ble and which at once proved itself impracticable. 

The ministers persuaded the emperor to stimmon an extraordinary ltei(dis- 
rath to conclude the negotiations with Hungary, bull BeusHs in^luenc<^ indiWMXl 



Von Bkust (ia()0~lBH(5) 


^ February conHtitutdoii wa« iwl«r.Ml 

received a reapoiiHiblc miiiistry, 
^ mn AndrAssy as the first prime minister. 

ine Keichsrath met at Vienna on the 22nd of Mav l8fJ7 in i Wa iU 
of June it present^ to the Crown an addre^ Zmrnmk a rcS^^ 

completion of the reconciliation vlth Hungary 
On the 8th of June the ceremony to ^hich the Hungarians attacheli S', 
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importaixce took place at Buda, and aiuidst idl the pomp p'raiicis Joseph was 
crowned Mith the crown of St. Btepheu. The roeoiiciliaition was sealed hy the 
grant of a general amnesty. Kossuth alone refused t(/ take ad van! ag(^ of tJiis 
act of grace; ho protested against the attitude of the Dedk piirly w'ith wtiich 
the agreement had been made, and ])referrea to remain in exile till his death, 
which took place ati Turin in 

The Ikiichsrath at Vienna developed aji energetic higislative atdhn’ly. 'riie 
double task of the yeiir, the est ablishment and Cv)mpletion of the .February <* 011 - 
stituiion and the eonelnsiou of the Ausgleieb with Hungary, was smuusstully 
accomplished. Before tlu^ (;los<‘< of t.h<^ y(uir, oti 
December 21.st, the <uuperor saiietioned the 
^‘fundamental law of the stute,” which dealt 
with t.he representation of the kingdom, th<^ 

rights of tilu‘, citiizens of the stale gtmerally, th(‘ p 

estaVdishiuent of a supreme imperial court oJ’ jJ 

justice, the exorcise of govenmun’ial and oxcou- 

live power, and the treatment^ t)f the alfaiT's / Oc 

alfocting all the ])rovinces of the Austrian mom 

archy, which comi>lctcd tlui February constitu- 

tion in a liberal s])irit,; and adi the same tinu^ the 

difficult and lediems Ausgleieh m^gotiations with 

Hungary were broughti to a (U)ne.luKiou 

in speeitie law's. Tlte tiwo hah'cs of 

the empin^ w'cre to have etunmou iiu 

terests as to foreign affairs, W'ar, and, 

to some “xteiit., fuiaiie.e.; and accord » IW 

ingly for these afi’airs three ‘‘( (jiunvou \ \\ v 

ministers w'ere appoiut<Hl (DeeendMU* \ '^X \ \ ^V‘ 

24(ii) : Beust, ms itnperial chancellor V \ 

for ibreigu affairs, J<jhu, as mixuster \ 




of war, and as iinane(3 minister, \X)n ^ 

Becker The four parliamentary i)odi(vs Fuanuih Johwwi (iHao- 

of the two halves of the ompii*e ap- 

point<si Hungary iorty and A ustria forty delegates, and these delegations were 
tio nuHst annually, now in Vit^nna, now in Buda, to control the eomlu(*t r)f 
common alTairs in parliamentary fashion, and to giant tlu^ necessiiry funds. 
The Adsgleieh laws W'ere aiCeepted by the reinx^smitat ive bodi<‘s in Vienna 
and Buda, Hamiioiied by Mie mnpiu’or the saim^ <layas tlH‘ four “ fimda.mental 
slaUUaAVs'^ of Oisleillmnia, th<‘y formml with tlunn a wlioh\ and aciandingly 
we hav<' now to distinguish in tfhe Habsburg monarchy between IJungarimi, 
(lisleitlnmian, ami (Munmon ulfairs. 

Bvtb.e Ansgieieh Ifimgary had ihsicivcmI th<^ lioirs shan^. Tlu^ country 
had obtained everytlnug that it could reasonably di^sire- more, pmiiaps thuii 
it could bear: aiuiougst otlier thing's il^was ai. libm'iy to create a diiiti of its 
own; but the first) attempt in this ilii'cetiou w'as not) to be an ontire success, 
w'hen the Hungarian minister of tinanee, ignoring the grent, momy cimtns 
Vieima, addp'ssed liimself iimmsMattiy to tlu^ foreign exchanges; mil; half of 
the intmided railwmy loan was subseri last for. dh'ausylvauia, abandoned liy 
Vieima, was (mt indy ineorporatisl with tluuu'owm of Kt. Stephen. The Hem 
man ]mpidation of the country boldly eontimu'.d the diffienlt struggle for their 
own lUHudiar (dvilisation against) the Magyar sui)rmuu(\v, the Bumanians were 
dreaming of tludr own natituiulity and futun^ as wm'i* the Foies, the Serbs, ele. 

Willi Croatia au Ausgleieh aftcu' the pattern of that of Austria-Hungary 
'wms concluded in Kovembm*, 1808; by its terms tlu^ t, Haitian deptitles joined 
the Uungariau diet; but the question of the position of the coast town of Fi- 
le. W.— VOL. XV. 1) 
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ume, concerning which no agreement could bo arrived at, was reserved. The 
reconciliation once effected, the relation of the king remained undisturbed in 
accordance with the chivalrons and loyal character of the nation ; the Hunga- 
rians were especially gratified to dnd that the “ queen ” felt more at home in 
their country than in Yienna. The majority of the returned refugees also 
attached themselves honestly and zealously to the king. They could do so the 
more easily when Francis -Joseph, at the end of that year (1808), sanotioned 
the law which gave the conmry its own Homed or militia army with an 
archduke, Joseph, as commander-in-chief. The speech from the throne, with 
which Francis Joseph in person closed the diet, ej^tolled the integrity of the 
realm of St. Stephen, and the official designations — Austro -Hnhgariau mon- 
archy, Francis Joseph, emperor of Austiia, king of Hungary — left no doubt 
of the recovered independence. 

It was the party of I)e4k which had won this victory and continued to 
do mi nate the situation. On the 17th of December their leader, the most influ- 
ential of the Hungarian statesmen, gave utterance to a phrase wliich gained 
double weight from the fact that he from whose lips it came had never voiced 
a different language: ^^The existence of Austria is as important to us as ours 
is to Austria^’; and in an election speech in the beginning of 1869 CX)unt 
Andrdssy pointed out with still more emphatic eloquence how advantageous 
to Hungary the .A.usgleich was. The elections of March, 1869, wore also in 
favour of this p»rty. In the new parliament they had a majority of 90 
votes, 30 of them Croatian. Nevertheless, the opposition, which siill con- 
sidered the connectton with Vienna too close, had increased from 120 to 170 
votes, and the increase had come mainly from the Magyar comitats them- 
selves. On the 23rd of April the king opened the new diet with a speech in 
which, with much justice, stress was laid on the necessity of internal reforms. 
With such reforms, school laws, interdenominational laws^ abolition of cor- 
poral punishment, judicial reform, municipal laws, the now pacified country 
busied itself; in 1870 a loan oi^ flfteen millions r-is granted for the purpose of 
beautifying the capital so that it might not be inlerior to Vienna; In a cer- 
tain sense the centre of the empire was now in Buda.® 

THE EE^OCATION OE THE OONCOBDA.T (1868 A.».) 

On New Tear’s Day, 1868, the Biirgerministerium, the first parliamentary 
ministry of Cisleithania, came into office under the presidency of Auersperg. 
Its first task was to alter the condition of subservience to the Boman church 
produced by the concordat of 1855. By May it had won the passing of three 
laws: restoring the civil laws concerning marriage, in place of those of the 
Catholic church; circumscribing the influence of the clergy in edue<ational 
matters ; and regulating to the disadvantage of the Boman church questions 
concerning the religion in which the childi'on of mixed marriages were to be 
educated, conversions to other denominations, cLc. These laws, which %drtu- 
ally abolished the concordat, evoked an indignant protest from Borne, and the 
higher clergy in Austria itself exhorted their flocks to resistance ; but this 
action, far from resulting in an abolition of the laws, roused a strong counter- 
agitation, and in 1870 the government formally repudiated the concordat. 

BTR CIGGIES OR NATIOKALITIES WITHIN THE EMPIRE 

The ill-will and malice of the higher clergy was only one hindrance among 
many, and was so formidable only because it was partly united, partly in alli- 
ance with the resistance which the separate nationalities opposed to the con- 
stitutional state of Cisleithania. 
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It was only in the few pm-ely Ger]u?.au provincee that the Biirgeminist^i- 
rium possessed a firm support. Even of these the Tyrol offered resistauee, 
for here the doiuinant eccleeiastical influence wfis joined to narrow provincial 
patriotism. The officials and the small liberal party, which counted for soine- 
tbing only in the few towns of the province, did not form an effectual coun- 
terbalance to rhe sheer weight of ignorance and superstition which burdened 
the mass'^-s. In Galicia, where, in the Inst case, the Kuthenian population 
could be counted on against the Polish, conclusions were once more tried in 
September, 1868, when a visit of ihe emperor with a great following had just 
been announced. The provincial diet adopted an address and a resolution,^' 
which declared against the revised constitution and against the fundamental 
law of December, 1867, and advanced a claim for a very comprehensive 
autonomy for the'' kingdom of Galicia and Lodomeria and the grand duchy of 
Cracow.” The imperial governoi', Count Goluchowskl, offered only a luke- 
warm opposition: a telegraph message was sent to the effect that under these 
circumstances the emperor, whom here also they affected to call the "king,” 
had given up his visit to the country. 

more serious was the state of affairs in the provinces of the crown of 
Wencesl£f.us, especially im Bohemia. Here the hatred of the Czechs was 
aroused by the assui-ance that the one and a half million Germans were far 
superior in prosperity and culture to the two imd a half million Czechs. A 
characteristic token of this national hatred, which drove into the background 
all other feelings, even those of religion, w'iis tlie pilgrimage which in July of 
that year a company of Czechs made to Constance, in order to celebrafe in 
that city the anniversary of the death of Hubs, the great heretic, in whom tluvy 
honoured, not the forerunner of the Beformation and tlic first martyr in the 
struggle against a false church, but the enemy of the OeniiauB. As a, rule 
their demonstrations were not so harmless. Already in January, .1868, on the 
occasion of a visit of the new minister, Herbst., to Prague, the most exm’ted 
tumults had arisen, and the Germans had had to be protected by an appeal tiO 
arms, Every opportunity, as for instance the laying of the foundation stone 
of a Czech national theatre, had been the signal for similmc demonstrations. 

It was a graver matter when the over-polite Baron von Boast in a moment 
of weakness allowed himself to be drawn, on the occasion of a journey of the 
emperor to Prague, into negotiations with the Czech leaders, beliind the back 
of the minister-president. The views of the Czech party found their sharpest 
expression in what is known as the Declaration, which the Czech members of 
the provincial diet caused to be handed to the German majority by thri’tc of 
their number and which bore eighty-one signatures. Tliey sidi forward under 
ten heads the view that the relation of Bohemia to its "hereditary king ” wsw 
a mutually binding legal relation, which conld not be altered by one sidt^ (m 
had been done in the February constitution) ; that no representative body out- 
side Bohemia (as the Viennese Reichsrath) had the right to dispose of Boluv 
mla's rights in her name; that therefore they, before committing themwiives 
to any sort of recognition of the situation created by the Ausgleicii with Hun- 
gary, demanded an agreement between the king and what was, politically and 
historically, the Bohemian nation; their conviction was tliat of the Bohemian- 
Slav nation throughout the provinces of the Bohemian crown, a nation whhdi 
counted five million souls. The corresponding pai-ty in Moravia made tiie 
same declaration to the Moravian provincial diet under date of August 25th, 
asserting the rights of this marquisate ; against which claims Silesia, the third 
pr(^ince belonging to the “historical” crown of ‘Wenceslaus, protested (lOth 
of September ).c ^ 

The following exposition of the aims of the Slavs, set forth by one of 
their own writers, shows how wide -reaching their projects were: 
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A CZECH’S DEFENCE OF SLAriSM IN 1807 

It vould be really too absurd seriously to impute it to these people as a 
crime that they should feel themselves to be Slavs and that they should wish 
to be thus recognised. The Slav finds liiinself and his future only in Slavism, 
exactly as the Saxon and the Prussian find theirs only in Germanisiu Tluu’C- 
fore the Slavs have made it a dogma that whatever the idiom to whicli they 
may happen to belong they will never deny their Slav parentage. 

Panslavism, regarded as an idea of our epoch, was never, as a matter of 
fact, anything but a problem against which the idealoguesof all the Slav tril>e8 
will break their heads, with perhaps as little success as that of the. learned men 
of old in the search for the squaring of the circle or the pliilosoi)hei s stone. 
Nevertheless, these problems of the Middle Ages have given a salutary im- 
pulse to men’s minds, and therein consists the essential moral value of this 
idea, nowadays tiorned into a heresy and almost impossible to realisse. 

As a political question this word designates to us Blavs a joroblom whose 
solution the most idealogical and ardent among us reserves for t) le most distant 
future. The work of literary Panslavism is, however, a work of preparation, 
which is still wholly indirect and which will jiot fail to turn to the advantage 
of the whole aggregate of civilisation. There is an endeavour to take advan- 
tage of everything which is healthy in the national elements in order to com- 
bat the heterogeneous, worn-out, and corrupt elements. An attempt is being 
made to annul from the literature the divorce which exists between liature ami 
intellect, and to struggle with united forces against the social mistu'y whicli 
native and foreign despots have managed to spread amongst the numerous 
Slav tribes. By a purely scientific necessity, and partly againsl lluui* will, 
the Slav philologists have opened for themselves a way tx) a mutual under- 
standing. Antiquarians and historians have of necessity met and salut-ed one 
another halfway. The consecration of poetry could not w'auting to this 
fraternisation, and, as elsewhere, the poets have been folUnvcsl by i)luIos()|)hei*H 
rich in ideas — philosophers who, in harmony with the past and present, of the 
Slavs, each one, be it understood, in accordance with his owm personal point: of 
view, have endeavoured to construct for them a new future. 

In this manner there has come into existence quite naturally a plialanx of 
energetic and sympathetic men, who nevertheless exist in Slavism only as a 
party. Doubtless we cannot refuse to the men of this party a whi(*h 

permits them to outstrip others iu the field of science; but 1 hey are pure theo- 
rists only, and the Slavs are careful not to recognise in them .mor(^ than a 
mediocre influence on politics and social life. It is only in a domain <mt irely 
ideal that their activity is of any importance. 

But Slavism, as a political lever, has, above all, the merit of being a nutans 
of defence against individual interests. Each section of the Slav peoph^s has 
passed through important historic periods. Mighty branelu^s have been stn)a“ 
rated from the trunk under the pressure of the centuries, and even for Hei<UK'(‘ 
the question of how far the ancient frontiers of the Slav domain owe extemhHl 
is still one on which little light has been thrown. What(iver I>as(:, the 
residue of the Slav nation is still sufficiently great and snnieiently important; 
and as there are, even at this hour, branches of that family which are com- 
pelled to wrestle for their existence wdth foreign and hos!il(Md( 5 mcnts, it is 
natural that they should endeavour to escape the fate of those of their broth- 
ers who are already lost, and to tiy all that is possible to safeguard t hm'r 
nationality. Their position, which is entirely defensive, merits, tluui, llie 
more esteem as they do not endeavour to enrich and aggrandise themsehx's b\' 
spoliation. 
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Hitherto the efforts of Slavism have had an essentially eivilising character. 
The western Slavs are even the natural intermediaries and iiiierpreters who are 
to initiate theii eastern brotjiers into the enlightenment and tlic ideas c»t Uio 
epoch. Then only will Europe be able to congratulate liorseU on liaviag 
escaped the dangers of the new st<ignation with which she is evidently men- 
aced. So long as we had not entered on this path we were reproached will) 
being in. a lethargy, and treated as barbarians. But ainc(^ these barbarians 
have been endeavouring completely to divest themselves of such remains of 
barbarism as they may still retain, the alarm is sounded thi’oughouti the (‘.amp, 
and the cry is everywhere raised — “ To arms ! ” 

That such a proceeding endangers only the outposts ol Slavism is an evi- 
dent fact. But the progress of civilisation will none tiui h^ss cumfciiiue its 
march ki all the Slav countries ; and when a certain maturity shall liave been 
reached, the emancipation of the Slavs through the whole (ixtentiof their (man - 
try will meet with no further obstacles. And for this the Slavs iuhmI iieithm* 
tutelage nor advice. Where there is something for ns to tal<(^ in th(^ domain 
of foreign civilisations we are the first to appropriat e it, and we an^ only fuliUl- 
ing onr duty if in this natural process we consider onr needs and our social 


relations. 

But since it is acknowledged that it is nothing but the dread of a great Slav 
state which makes the Slavs appear dangerons, we on our part will not hi (h^ 
our frank conviction on this head. With a Slav empire on the one Midt‘, 
France on the other, what will become of Germany? cry the wise iiroplu^^ts. 
She will remain what she is, we roplj^ without irony ; she will remain (he fair 
empire of central Europe, the refuge of specmlativo science, th<^ frnd(^ztH)UH for 
the literature of the world; only she will be more concent.raied politically, 
more elastic in her social advance, and her free people will planar itsidf in more 
friendly relations with other free peoples thaiii it hsiH b(^eu able to d(> to this 
present day when, servile itself, it can awe ov.ly those who are still nwm 
servile.'* 


PABLIAMENTAEY AOTIYITY 

In face of difficulties like these, and of other difficulties, to dtvseribe whoso 
details no human pen possesses anfficient endurance, tlie new (‘.onstitutional 
machine laboured under evivy sort of hindraince aind obstacle. A]rt‘anly in (he 
year 1^68 the discussion of tlie budget haul almost prodncaal a ministorial cri- 
sis; but finally the financial hiw was suicepted. Ihius while (he Reieh.srath 
was wasting its breath the seventeen provineiad diets deliberaded from August 
to October. An excess of parliamentary tiumult ecluxul through llu^ empii’is 
once so still; and on the 17th of October the Boiclisnith resumed its hdiours 
in a difficult debate on the milibiry law which sotthnl the wjir Hljnmgth of thc! 
army at eiglit hundred thousand men for the lusxt ton years, llu'i mlnistiu’H 
had to bring all their infiuence to bcjar to pass this meaisure, ami V*ou Bmist. 
especially displayed as a deputy all his arts to show how reasHuriiig was th(*i 
situation, which was at the same time so little reassuring that it e.aUed imp(u^a» 
tively for such an army; thc ministier Berger summed up this politiical posi- 
tion by saying that at this moment Franco was struggling t/O (U’oss the Hhine, 
Prussia the Main, andKussiathe Prutli; vvhile Italy (hisiml to have a piece 
of Trentino, aird even Rumania had an eye on a eouvenient bit of Austria 

The pressure of a strong Left; party in the houses of depatles, ( he bHlmiilisth^ 
opposition of the provincial diets, the atruggU^ with the bishops and their fol- 
lowers, proved too much for the government. Anersperg tesigmul aiid was 
replaced by Taaffe. Afcer this change had been (‘ffoctod, the Reiclisrath was 
closed (May 16th). But the difficulties with the nationalities continued. 
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The rew law conceraing military service required the iuhabitaiila of Houthern 
Dalmatia, who had hitherto been exempted from that duty, to 8orv(‘, in tlui 
militia. The Bocchese, or inhabitants of the district round tlus Bocch-^, di Oat,- 


taro, rose in rebellion, and, the first attempt to qiuill the rising having failed, 
quiet was restored only by an agreement which granted all th(dr df niands. 
But Taaffe’s proposal for a conciliatory policy towards the luhionalitit's gen- 
erally was rejected by the emperor. Taaffe withdrew from the mim*Hh 7 and 
the measures taken by his suecessors only rendered the Kitiuaii(nf worwi. 

The protest of the Polish deputies against the altcnipls 1o curb their imhv- 
pendence took the form of a simple refusal any longer to attend tine delitn 
erations of the diet ; and in this they were imitated by the Hlovenes and the 
deputies from Gbrz, Trieste, Istria, and Bukowiiia, so that tluuannp parlia 
ment which they left was now rdmost wholly German. It was now deluded to 
adopt a conciliatory policy, and a ministry under Count Poto<dci was ap- 
pointed to execute it.^® 

The Potocki cabinet, whilst pressing tne constitiution of l)e<wid)er, 18t»7, 
tried to elaborate a project which might prove saiisfactiory t.o tecltu'alism. 
The upper cnamber was to be composed of members elected by tlu^ di(ds, t he 
Reichsrathof members nominated by direct election; the nationalities would 
ha^e received some satisfaction. These good intentiions remained ^^dt bout re- 


sult. The advent of the Prauco-Gennan War still further complicated tlm 
situation. Austria was not, from the military point of view, in any condition 
to afford aid to Prance and demand of Prussia satisfaction for Koniggriitz ; 
she left the preponderance in her government to the Germans, who applauded 
the success of their Prussian compatriots and celebrated the glory of the lunv 
Germany through the medium of journals inspired from Berlin. Tlie IVIag- 
yars for the most part rejoiced over the victories of Ihuissia ; let the absorp- 
tion of Oisleithania into a greater Germany be once accomplisluul, {uid they 
would have their hands free to realise all the cireams of Uungarian junbit ioii. 
It was under these circumstences that the emperor thought liimstdf upon 
to summon (February, 1871) to the head of affairs a cabineli desigiUHl U> 
assert a federal policy. 


Bohemia and the fundamental A^Hiden 

Count Charles Hoheuwart, governor of Upper Austria, introdiuHnl into 
this cabinet two Czechs, Jireiiek in the department of education and naluMim^k 
in that of justice. This fact alone indicated the spirit which was to animat 
the new ministry ; it was evident that the first thing was to sJitisfy Bolnuuiai. 
But the task of the Hohenwart ministry was a very difficult omi; th(^ Gtu nmns 
had to be deprived of the supremacy which the existing organisatioji of the 
electoral system incontestably assured them. A straggle must be Ingun wilh 
the Teutons within and without. One of the chiefs of the German party' (‘ex- 
claimed in the Reichsrath itself : “ To concede to Bohemia what is granted to 
Galicia would be to reduce two millions of Germans to tim position of tlu^ 
Rnthenians. But it must not be forgotten that, these Germans am tlu^ bl(;od 
relatives of a great neighbouring people.” Another orator said, ^<We have 
not conquered at Sedan to become the helots of the Czechs.” au'taiu news- 
papers compared Bohemia to Schleswig, and ma.de very plain allusions to 
Prussia’s role of liberator. 

N^ertheless the minister set to work valiantly: he opened negotiations 
;^th Rie^f and Palacky, the political chiefs of Bohemia, and laid btffore 
iieichsratli a xew law which enlarged the powers of the proidnoial diets and 
granted them the initiative in matters of legislation. This bill was of course 
rejcicted. A little later he presented a special bill concerning Galicia which 
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sauctioned the chief points of the Besoliition (of 1868). QucBtioned as to 
whether he intended to proi>oso anaJogoiis nieasiirea for other’ provinces, he 
frankly exposed his programme: he declared that if Bohemia conld rest satiS” 
fied with the concessions which he was preparing for Galicia he wotild not 
hesitate an instant to oiler them to her. 

This was the signal for general outbreak. The Germans in the IhdchR- 
rath voted an address to the emperor (May 26th), doclaiing that the cabinet; 
had notl» their confidence. The sovereign answered by/i)rorogiung tin's two 
Viennese chambers. On the 12th of August the Boichsrith wjis dissolved a,nd 
the proiincial diets were convoked for the 14th of September following. On 
the other hand, offl(?ial negotiations were opened between Vi<nma and Frague. 
Rieger, whose rdle in Bohemia was analogous to thati of l)<«'ik in Hungary, 
elaborated, in agreement with OonntOlarn Martiiiita, the )>rogrannne on whlOi 
the dennitivo reconciliation of Bohemia, with the eoi'stit.ntional rf*gime was to 
be concluded. The sovereign and t.he minister showed IhemsOves t.o be pre 
pared for the most important concessions. On the 14t.h of Bei>lember t.lie diet 
of Bohemia was opened by a message or royal rescriiiti; this t.inie t.he C-mcidis, 
who had been absent for several years, again put in an appearance v and 
thanks to the new elections, in which, for the first time the government had 
not tampered with the snffragea—even in spite of the Hchinerliiig electora.! sys- 
tem, they had a majority. The rescript of the 14th of Bepteml>or promimMl {in') 
recognition of the rights of the kingdom of Bohemia with the coronation of 
the sovereign, and invited the di(di to make it known by what means an ae<*.ord 
might be established between the Kingdom and the rest of the monarchy. 
^'Eecoguising the political importance of the crown of Bohemia, ''said the em- 
peror, ^'mindful of the splendour and glory which that <‘.rown luis lentr to our 
predecessors, and full of gratitude for tlw fidelit.y with which the Bohemian 
nation has supported oiir throne, we ar<^ ready to i^ecognise tlie rights of (iho 
kingdom and to review that recognition by the coi-onatiou ordh.^' 

The diets of Bohemia, Moravia, and Garniola welcomed ihistlcclarataon with 
enthusiasm, while it excited violent indignation on the part of the GennauH, 
A bill establishing a new electoral system and a law concerning thi’i nationidi- 
ties were presented to the diet of Prague. The German depidh^s at once 
tested, and left the hall of session. Nevertheless a commisBion was apjoointed 

programme on which to base the relatione of the kingdom 
of Bohemia wit.h the rest of the Anstro-Hungarian states. This programme 
was epitomised in the Fundamental Articles, which the diet voted unanimouBly ; 
it sent them to Vienna and adjourned to await the sovereign’s answer. 

According to the ^fundamental Articles Bohemia, like Hungary, wiss b> be 
represented for all the common affairs of the empire by a <lelegation nominattul 
by the diet^of Prague and no longer by the Beieliaratli. Bhe was to treat with, 
the other Cmleithanian stat(i8 only by the intermediai-y of her ilelegates. Hhe 
obtained complete antonomy and recognised sm affairs common to thi^ whole 
monarehy^only war, diplomacy, and commerce. A S( 3 ncte composed of mem- 
bers appointed by the emperor was to adjust the dispubis which might ariw^ 
between the different kingdoms or provinces. Fimdly the reprasentat-ion of 
the towns and rural comniuneB was to 1 x 3 considerably augmcnteil -«au 
amiigoment which would have assured to the Czech nation the prep one Icrance 
which belongs to it in the kingdom in virtue of history and statistiics. The 
diet of Moravia gave its approbabion to the Fundamental ArGeh^s and 
denianded the institution, or rather the re ‘establishment, of a special chancel* 
lor for the countries of the crown of Bt. 'Wonceslaus. The Slavs of tlie mon- 
archy ardently desired the success of a policy which, by drawing Austria 
towards federalism, would put an end to the German and Magyar hegemony. 

On the other hand the programme of Bieger and Olam-Marlinitss excited 
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to the highest degree the self -Jove of the Germans and Hungarians, llio 
Hungarians dread Slavism, for they know that the emancipation of (ho Slavs 
of Bohemia, Carinthia, and Camiola wo^ild give the Serbs and Slovaks a, moral 
strength which might at any moment be turned against* tiho Magyar domina- 
tors; as to the Germans of Austria, it is a very small mimbcr of tlnnii whi(*h 
desires to put into practice the celebrated axiom of Francis 11 : J'Hfiiilia 
otnnes 7iatiooies est fwidamcntimi Anstrim. Many of them look for a groahu' (bu*- 
many, and ask nothing better tlmn the annihilatioii of that (V.ecn natiion 
which obstinately rears its head between Vienna and Ikn-lin, mid wliich is, 
as has often been said, a thorn in German tlcsh {^cin Ffahlin deuMwn !iwh)A 


austeia’s eokeign potjoy 


For the first four years, while Beust was chancellor, the foreign iKdiey wjis 
still influenced by the feelings left by the war of l.sth). dt^ ludi know how 
far there was a real intention to ^'evengo Kbniggriiti^ ;i.nd ‘‘eoovei th<i position 
lost in Germany. This would he at* least a possibh‘ policy, and oiu^ to whi<di 
Beust by his previous history would be iindined. Idiere were sharp passages 
of arms with the Prussian government regarding the ])OHition of the south 
German states; a close friendship was maiiitaiiieil with j^h'aneo; there were 
meetings of the emperor aud of Napoleon at Salzburg in KStkS, and the next 
year at Paris; the death of Maximilian in M.exi<‘o c.ast a shadow over the 
friendship, but did not dcvStroy i(3. The opposition of the Hungairians, tog(dhe,r 
with financial difficulties, probably prevented a warlike policy. Tn 1S7() 
there were discuasions preparatory to a formal alliance wit h Fmnc(*, agsunst 
the North German OonfcMeration, but nothing was signed. The war of ,1870 
put an end to all ideas of this kind; the German suc(*,ess(‘s w(U’e so rapid tlud; 
Austria was not exposed to the temptation of inUu-veuing—a tern pt*at ion that 
could hardly have been resisted had the result boon doubt ful or t.lu^ st;rnggle 
prolonged. The absorption of south Germany in the Getman Empire took 
away the chief cause for friction ; and from that time warm friiuulship, l)ased 
on the maintenance of the established order, has existed betiweim tlu^ two (un- 


pires. Austria gave up all hope of regaining her position in i Germany ; Ger- 
many disclaimed all intention of acquiring t.ho German provinces of A,(ist*riad’ 
Numerous interviews, of which the Gastoin baths were most ,frequci)l*ly the 
pretext, afforded an opportunity for exchange of ide<i.s. It was obH<u*v(*d t hat, 
in the summer of ^"71, these interviews had been very numerous at. fsehl, 
Salzburg, aud Gasteiu. There on several occasions the emperor of Aust.ria 
had met the German emperor, and Bismarck had interviewed Andr^lssy. Thus 
all the German and Magyar influences were united to batlle the hopes of Bo- 
hemia ; the emperor Francis Joseph thought himself obliged to give way before 
this coalition. The ministry made a first backward st<q) by declaring that the 
Fundamental Articles would be submitted to tlui next l^eichsrath ; for those 
who know how that assembly was composed the result of such an exp(‘,dient 
could not appear doubtful. Rieger, on a journey to Vienna, put foiih 
supreme efl!ort to secure the execution of the engagements tuidertaln^n by Hie 
sovereign. Less fortunate than De^ik, he failed. On his return to Ih'ague he 
was the object of a wa rm ovation. A singular spectacle wa,s ( ben offered t*o the 
world: the Hohenwart ministry resigned (November, 187.1 ) ; V(ni Ikuist., for 
reasons still not fully known, was relieved of his functions m chaiKHdIor, and 
charged with the ambassadorship in London; Andriissy, the leader of the 
Hungarian cabinet, was appointed in his place, and thus the Magyar prepon- 
derance in the conncils of the monarchy W4ir, secured. The following sketch 
of Andrdssy’s policy shows to how great an extent this was so.® 
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Count Julius Andrdssy had t<alcen an active share in the ro-establislmient 
of Austria in that poBition as a great power which was closely eoiui(‘,cie(l with 
the dualism; and, in dcfeudiug this work by the advice he gave to the king, 
had filled the part of a factoV of the first rank. But since the Praueo-Ccriuau 
'War tho confidence which ho inspired in the king of Hungary had given him 
the decisive word; from that time he had boon the true ruler of Austria-Hun- 
gary. It was on the 14th of November, 1871, thatv ax)pear(‘il the royal auto- 
grax)h which removed Julius Andnissy from the premiership, and ai)[)<)inh‘,d 
him minister of the ruling house and of ‘‘common” foreign alTaii’S. t itie 

of chaucAllor, which does not appear in the Ausgloioh, he did not assuuus and 
with this title vanished the last traces of Austria’s traditional i)oliey; a new 
period began, where already breathed the spirit of constitutioualism in which, 
when tlio barriers hitherto existing should have been torn down, tho union of 
Hungary’s iutereste with thosij of Austria as a great power might) result-. 

This harmony of intei'csts avjxs of great assistance to Count Julius Andnissy 
in tho realisation of the great x>lan wliich he had alremly annoum^ed during his 
premiership ; he wished to convince the monarch tJiat it wtis not in t h<^ '\\^st) 
but in the East that Austria had to guard her interests, and in tlu*r servi(‘(^ of 
these interests he sought to bring abouti a permaiieut alliance with Gcn'many 
and thus to put an end to the isolated XKisition of Austria-Hungai’y. Ali'cn-dy 
before this he had been able to take the lirst step towards the exeemt ion of his 
I)iau, 

Prince Bismarck Wiis well aware that it was not to Bcust but to Julius 
Andnissy that he owed tlm neutrality of Austria llungary, Emperor William 
and his chancellor were anxious to make the X)erHOual aeciuaiiitance of the 
Hungarian statesman; consequently, wlum, in August, 1871, Emperor William 
had .completed his cure at Castein, lu^ requested Fraueis j'oH<q)h to pr(^W(uit 
Audrjlssy to him. The presentation took place at BalrJmrg. It was here t-hati 
Andrfiasy first mot Bismarck and hero that he Iwgan to weave i}w tirst. t-luH^ads 
of the friendship which tho etforts of those two great) minds tio wards a oonuuon 
aim afterwards rendered so firm and hxst ing. Th(\ situation (»f Euro|) 0 , but 
also the circumstance that A.ust-ria-Hungary perceive<l her iuhn-ests in lluK 
East, made an alliance with this state, whoR<^ intereste <lid not elash with thoscs 
of the German Empire, very desirable for Germany. It wins j’ust at this p<M'ut 
that the interests of the two slah^smet, and, since neither of them was planning 
conquests, but each was merely anxious to confirm the existing Ht 4 i.t<^ of affairs 
and secure her own intereste, both made their aim the prestwvatiiou of ][mac(‘. 

With this object, in order to attain t,o an allianeo with Germany, Andrilssy 
endeavoured first of all to arouse confidence in the neighbouriug courts. Ger- 
many’s confidence was already won, but Russia showed a certain aversioti for 
Austria-Hungary: this aversion must be overcome. Then, tioo, it was a <iu(hS“ 
tion of awakening confidence, and tho more since Andrtoy was w<Jl awaix^i 
that the friendship of Germany could only be obtained if hes wore BtuvM'SHful 
in winning Russia’s confidence. Altijady the latter had read(U’ed Germany 
great services on two occfibsions; she could not lightly turn hm- back on h(> use- 
ful an ally. But if Austria-Hungary could bring Russia’s c-onfideucu^ to the 
point at which she herself stood in her relations to Germany, then the coue.ln- 
sion of an alliance between Germany and Austria-Hungary would be only a 
question of time; for between two equally friendly powers Germany must 
prefer as an ally Anstria-Hungary— who, like herself, wished only to^wnnire 
existing conditions and protect her own iutere^ite; whilst Russia wiis bent, on 



peae(^./ 
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dttali&m: in teansleithania 

On the 8th of October, 1867, Hungary opened* tho subscription list for her 
first national loan of 150,000,000 francs for the purpose of extending her net- 
work of railways. On the 1st of February, 1808, for the first time, the new 
mechanism of the delegations entered on its functions. Thci Hungarian d^^le- 
gation sat at Vienna, side by side with the Cislcithanian delegation, and 
proved, especially in the discussion of the Army law, very tempestuous and 
very sensitive. 

in Hungary itself party strife was very keen. To the lieilkist i>arty, whose 
chief rOle Wiis that of conciliator, and which had the ma,jority, three vigoi'ous 
parties wei^e opposed: (1) the Left, under the leadership of Ki^gliyie/, and 
J6kai, having for its organ the newspaper called the Eon (the “(.huntry ; 
(2) the left Centre, more constitutional, led by Tisza and Ohyezy, and willi 
the Easunk (the “Fatherland”) for its organ; (8) the extreme repnblu:an 
Left, having at its head Boeszoormenyi and ]>[adaraz, and for newspaper tlie 
Magyar TJjsag (“Magyar Hews”). On the 25tli of Mai'ch, 18(58, the; Left raid 
left Centre signed an agreement to afford each other mutual assist anec, wit h 
the object of obtaining the triumph, by constitutional means, of a progi’amme 
including the suppression of the delegations and the common ministry and the 
separation of the army. Great excitement was raised by the election of Kos- 
suth by the electors of Fiinfkirchen ; Boeszoormenyi was condemned to a year’s 
imprisonment for having published a letter of the celebrated outlaw. Hot- 
withstanding this, the diet ratified his election on the 4th of /ipril ; but he did 
not come to take his seat. 

The dream of the ultra-Magyars was that the Hungarian army should be 
separated from the Austrian army and commanded in Magyar exeJnsively by 
Magyar officers. The Army law was therefore discussed with animation, aiiul 
Defik and Andrfissy had constantly to remain at the breach in ordm’ to procurti 
its voce on the 8th of August, 1868, by the table of deputies, and on the 1 1 tli 
of August by the table of magnates. On the 28rd of June a Jaw <l(^aling with 
public education took teaching completely out of the hands of tlie ckn’gy. 
The financial laws and a law concerning the eomitats were also voted, juid on 
the 9th of December, 1868, the diet separated after having accomj»lished a 
truly enormous mass of legislative work. The second meeting of the d(d<‘ga- 
tion took place, this time at Pest, from the lOtli of Hovembor to the 4 th of 
December. During this time Francis Joseph had resided at Bnda. The end 
of the year saw the Ghyezy party drawing near to the Defikishs and the Tisza 
party to that of Jdkai. 

The elections for 1869 were made with an incredible ardour mingled with 
corruption and violence; there were sanguinary struggles, arrests, murders. 
Generals Klapka and Tiirr, exiles who had profited by tihe amnesty of 18(57, 
protested against such disgraceful proceedings. The Defikiste carricMl tlu^ 
day, though they lost about thirty votes; there were 270 of them in the parlia- 
ment which opened on the 23rd of April, whilst the Tjcft had 110 votes and 
the extreme Left 60. The strife of parties was reproduced in the discussion of 
the address ; each brought forward one of its own, but that of the Defikists 
was voted on the 3rd of June. A judicial organisiition was then voted. The 
delegations met for the third time, and at Vienna. The Hungarian parlia- 
ment adjourned on the 22nd of December till the 14th of Januaiy, 1870. 

The Magyars displayed a savage energy against the nationalities sacrificed 
by the Ausgleich. *^The Hungarians, ” M. Laveleye has remarked, “perceive 
little besides what is conformable to their desires ; towards what is contradic- 
tory to them they are blind.'* The Croats were far from being satisfied with 
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the conditions it was intended to impose on them; in 180(5 their diet had voted 
various resolutions declaring that Croatia had abandoned nothing of her 
autonomy, that she had n^ intention of sending representatives to the Hun- 
garian diet, but would treat directly with the sovereign. d''hey had lud'ustMl t o 
send thfeir deputies to the parliament of Test; tihe Magyar conqiun'ors had 
compelled the diet of Agram to (liasolvc a first time in January, 1807' se<^," 

ond time in' May, 1867. This diet refused to vote tln^ proposals drawm np at 
Pest ana protested against tlie annexation to Ilungajy of Mu') port of IMume, 
which was disputed between the two kingdoms. Bishop Hlirossmaye.r, ‘ Mu^ 
soul of the opposition, who afterwards so distinguished hiinsi^lf at the Vatic^au 
council [where he opposed tihe doctaine of papal infallibiUty] , had boon exiled. 
A doubtful personage, compromised in shady siKuadationH, had iKioai imjuKsed 
on Cro'^tmmlomwteMcmshanalis. The Ttungariun govxu'nmcnt had recourse to 
a means which recalls the proceedings of Hclnuerling: iti modituul t he tle<'.torul 
system of the diet and thus obtaiinul a sort of rump paii lament with a tiuijor- 
ity favourable to its designs. 

This artificial majority concluded with tlu^ Magyaj*H a tn^aiy whicdi (unild 
have only a provisional character and which had aft^jrwards (1875?) to 1 h^ re- 
vised. The Groats sent thirty -one deputies to the parliament of Ihndr' 'they 
had no responsible minister at Pest); at Agram the ban (^X(u‘(‘.ise,d the eM\awuti\e 
power; the finances of Croatia, with the exception of a sum of 2,200,000 
florins reserved for the noedt^ of the country, had to reliurned t,o the Stun 
garian treasiuy. Doubtless Croatia enjoyed a certain autonomy; but she was 
sensible of the deep injury she liad received by tJm mamuu* iii\vluc.h Mic! diet 
had been modified, by the personality of the ban that had lucu imposiul upon 
her, by the porsooutions inllicttMl on all the orgjins of du^ naMonal party. 
Such wa ^3 the terrorism which reigned at Agram that, tln^ indc'pmidenti news 
papers had to appear at Yienna. In 1872 Croatia, obtained a mor<% equitahje 
arrangement and a responsible minister at ih^st.. 

Whilst the Magyars were thus crushing the Blav or ,K.umanian nationali" 
ties, they allowed the Germans a free course. On the morrow of t h(^ Prussian 
victories, in 1871, there appeared at rressburg a revienv whoso lemhmdtw wm-e 
in favour of the German Empire. It boro tbe proud t.ith^ of J>h 
Waeht an d(ir Domu (the German guard on the Danube) ; it was the counter- 
part of the WacU am Jihein. A*? a result of the agreement concluded in 1H67, 
the Serb voivodeship was suppressed and the Serb countries W(u-e reincoT'por” 
atecl with the kingdom of St. Stephen ; the Hungarians .Hparcul no pains in the 
magyarisation of the country and affected t o rec( guise the S(5rbH only as a 
religious sect: they imposed on them Magyar schools and on run ittingiv per < 
secuted the Serb press. 

The W,aMm, a literary society of Serb st.udentH, th<‘ Matlca, auotlier 
society for the pnblicsition of Serb books, w^in'o the objuds ol sevens measurtw. 
Amongst the Slovaks the spectacle was otfered of gymiuisium.s closed, the 
suppressed; Panslavisn. was the pretext generally a<lv.m<‘cd t.o just.ity 
these measures, which left behind them a profonud irritation. Tlu^ Buman- 
la-u were not more fortunate than the Slavs; on the Idth of Muy, 1868, t.luy 
held, near Blasiexx, the anniversary of the me.(dlug which they ]iad held f r 
twenty years in the same place. They renewed the demand to be rccogaisful 
as a nation, side by side with the Sxoklcrs, the Saxons, and the Magj'ars [w ho 
form with them the population of Transylvani.i, but. wnose aggregatxs numlan* 
IS not cqu^ to theirs]. The diet of Pest repHed by an annexation p*u’e and 
simple of Transylvania to Hungary. 

Strossmayor ia clmracteriHca as diatiuguished hv unn 
ambition^]^^*' ^ and eminent talent foi oratory, but, above all by bouudlca. 
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Hungm-y from 1871 to 1875 


But discord was everywhere — amongst the Magyars themselves, where the 
Dedk party and the Left could not agree; and between the Magyars aftd tlieir 
subjects, the Serbs, the Croats, and the Rumanians. The Dctik party liad 
proposed that general elections should take jdace only once in live years, 
instead of once in three. It calculated thfit, as the dualistio eoiu[)act, the 
Ausgleich, had to be renewed in 1877, it would then be master of the sd, nation; 
whilst if the Left were to triumph at the general elections of 1875, iti would 
be that party which would be in power at the time of the renewal. An 
attempt was made to effect a compromise between the two parties, Imt; it faihul 
The Dedk party maintained itself in power only by the vote of the thirty -one 
Croat deputies, as at Vienna the constitutional party only i)rowailed in the 
Beichsrath, thanks to the Galician vote. 

When L6nyay, the head of the Hungarian cabinet, saw that the Croat 
nationalist party had won the day in the Croatian diet elected in IKVl, he 
hastened to dissolve that diet at its first sitting and to direct fre^h elections, 
with the intention of either seducing the national Croat party by concessions 
or, if he failed, of obtaining ar Pest the vote of an electoral reform depriving 
more than one hundred thousand electors of the right to vote and extending 
the duration of the mandate from three to five years. The Ixift manoeuvred to 
prevent these two bills from coming under disciiasion, by causing each of its 
members io make a long speecli on each of the one hundred and four articles 
of the bill, so as to prolong the discussion till the 19th of Ax)ril-— the dale at 
which the last sitting of the Hungarian diet must take place. Count LonyarV 
was a manipulator provided with a giddy sx>eed. He had attained to the min- 
istry in spite of Dedk and never had any consideration in the parliaiinent, l)nt) 
he was agreeable to the court. 

His hand weighed heavily on the Serbs a!id Croats- He (kHireed t he dis- 


solution of the Serb congress (July, 1872), and appointed (Jriijic, bislioi) of 
Pakraez, metropolitan. A niw congress was convoked, to which (hmo.ral 
Molinary was despatched as royal commissioner, arnl on the 21st of August; ho 
in his turn dissolved the assembly. 

During this time the elections to the Hungarian parliament had taken place 
(July), and the result was the return of 245 Dedkiat members and M5 for 
the Left. Miletitch now protested, in the name of the Serbs, against the auto- 
cratic proceeding of the Hungarian government. The Croatian diet, in vdiich, 
in spite of the cuime proceedings on the part of the Magyars, the national party 
had got the better of the unionists, sent deputies to Vienna t o demand the 
revision, by agreement with the Hungarian dex>ntie8, of Arti(*le I of the < 5 om- 
promisG of 1868 ; to ’^’hich request the emperor consent (‘d. 

On the 6th of September, 1872, took x>hiee that famous interview of the 
three emperors at Berlin, which was the subject of so many comments in tln^ 
European press and drew the three courts close together iu that altianco whi<h 
the Eastern Question so much disturbed. Hungary only manifestiHl through 
the delegations the more resistance to the increase of the war budget', so greatly 
did she fear lest Austria should allow herself to be tenixfied into iutcirference 
in European atfairs, which Transleithania, occupied only with her own con- 
cerns, did not admit. On the 18th of November an unpr(‘e<Mlented sc'andiil 
was produced in the diet: a member of the Ijcft, (^sernatonyi, denounced with 
so much energy as well as evidence the financial jobbery carried on by I/)nyay, 
that the latter had to hand iu his resignation. 

He was replaced by Joseph SzUvy, the son of an Austrian major, and, like 
Andrdssy. a. participant in the insurrection of 1848, which had cost him five 
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years in prison. But the system pursued with re^ijard (lO the non -Magyar 
peoples was in no way altered by this oveni, tu ih(^ iirsli months of 1873 the 
diet of Agram, moved by the internal sulferings of the <u)inifcry, consemted to 
conclude with the Hungaidans a fresh coinpromis(;^ whieli gav(^ th(^ (Iroals 
only veiy imperfect satisfiiction, and the result of whicdi wjks to (U'privo the 
Serbs and liumanians of the assistame of (Croatia during several years. ''Phe 
new comnromiso wavS voted on the 5th of September, by nineteen vokses t.o 
ten.^^ 

Szl^vj carried on the aflhiirs of government for a short time only, llie 
bad years [which followed on his accession to })Ower], whose etfect was still 
further heightened by wasteful management of the iluaiuHiS, plung<Hl t,he 
country into a x>08itiou of iinancial embarraasmeut» and sowed the seeds of the 
discontent which the opposition, divided into two factions, the Ud't (Itmtrt^ 
and the extreme Lefti, vigorously fanned with their spcHiches. atiac.k 

from this (quarter induced Joseph Szliivy to Inind in his resignation, whenv 
upon the king intrusted the fonmn* minister* of justice, StepJien Bittd, with 
the formation of a cabinet (March iiXst, 1874). .Bitid suc.eoeded in persuading 
one of the leaders of the left Oentro, Koloman Uhie.zy, tiO aecepti the linancial 
portfolio. The new minister took m) with great energy 1h(^ task of r(sgidaling 
the financial conditions, and iutroduci^d numerous reforms in dinH'taiul iinli- 
rect taxes on land, houses, incomes, business pi*ofits, Ht.am])S, salaritts, sugar, 
wine, meat, and the dues on tobacco; but with all this luwHnild not win the 
left Centre for the government. The left Centre, now umhu’ the sole leadin’- 
ship of Koloman Tisza, continued its attacks on th(5 government; tlu^ I)<4k 
party, which was still in the majority, could not; sliuti itself away frotn the 
conviction that it must make couecissious to tln^ left Centre fon’ Buh wtdfari^ of 
the country, whilst the latter party perceived the mie.OHsity of alKindoning t-lu^ 
policy it had hitherto pursued and uniting with the Dedk party. Thus wjw 
brought about what is known as the “fusion, 'M)y which lius great<n* part of 
the Dedk party was amalgamated with the left (tentni into one as the HbiU’al 
party, the consequence of’ which was Bitld’s resignation (February tllh, 
1875). The king now commissioned Baron Bdla W<mkheim to form a cabiiKVt, 
and the ministry of the interior was taken over by Koloman Tisza (March linl 
1875)./ 

statHysman, 
to fatHi 

•y ma(i(^ every eilort to 
turn to the best account the I’esources of Hungary luuvsdf. A imr loan was 
I'aised and the income tax increased. The rcinewal of thc^ tinanc.ial Ausgl(n<*h 
with Austria was to take place at the end of 1877, and Tw/Ai (mdeavoun^l to 
take advaiitiige of the occasion to obtain betttn* ternm for bin own (unuitry. 
After a long struggle a compromise was agnied upon, which HatiKlie<l mother 
party, but was nevertheless axwepied again in 1887 wlieii the dixamnial nmewiiJ 
again fell due. 



DIRKOT ELKOTJON FOR THE liEKUIHRATH 

When in 1871 German inlluence had called tlu^ Magyar Andrtoy with his 
dualistic policy to take cdmrge of the highest ininisltaial ollico in tlm Anstro- 
Hxuigarian Empire, the formation of the new (/islelthanian ministry was in- 
trusted to the Oarinthian nobleman, Count, Adolf Au(u*Hp(ng. Th(^ fe(kn*aliHlJ(? 
policy was at once abandoned; the circulation of the manifesto which the em- 
peror himself had signed, recognising the claims of Bohemia, was forbi<klen, 
and copies exposed in the streets were seized by the police. In t he following 
spring the provincial diet of Bohemia was dissolved and the exertions of the 
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Bohemian Germans, hacked by the government, which did not scruple to gag 
the press, resulted in the return of a German majority at the ensuing (Sections. 
The indignant Czech minority refused to share in deliberations whose results 
must necessarily be contrary to their wishes, and the Germans consecnieutly 
had it all their own way. 

The Auersperg ministry now undertook a scheme designed to do away wit h 
the inconvenience of the constant struggles with the provincial diets. This 
was to deprive those diets of the right to elect the members of the Ih iohsrath, 
who were to be chosen in future through direct election by the people, the 
right of voting being vested in the electors for the provincial diets. I'he Foies 
headed the opposition to this measure, which was sharply contested; and 
when it was finally carried both they and the Czechs refused to vote. The 
Eeichsrath was now dissolved, and a new one, elected on the new system, gave 
the administration a majority of 113. 

Before these elections took place Austria’s i)olitical troubles had been cast 
into the shade by a violent disturbance in the financial world. 


THE VIENNA KEAOH (1878 A.D.) 

In consequence of the war of 1866 Austrian paper had suffered a consider- 
able depreciation, though it was happily of short duration, thanks to the 
excellent harvest of 1867, which gave rise to a prodigious export of articles of 
food and in consequence a return of specie to the country, which soon recov- 
ered itself. 

Moreover, the grant to the Hungarians of an independent constitution and 
the peace which had thus been made between Austria and Hungary, ntbvr 
the long centuries of social war between them, produced an et‘a of (}ommor(dal 
confidence and an extension of speculation which only s(irved to corroborate 
the happy effect of the good harvest of 1867. Unfortunately, this period of 
prosperity was not to be of long duration ; the exaggei'aition of the good hopes 
of the future which the Austrians had conceived and which was also a conse- 
quence of the satisfaction which they felt at having obtained a parliamentary 
constitution, engendered a perfect fever of speculation, culminating in the 
financial crisis or Erach of Tienna in 1873 — a crisis whose memory has been 
preserved in the minds of the Anstrians under the name of the epoch of 
foundations,’’ because the whole activity of the speculators consisted in found- 
ing new financial establishments and inundating the market with their shares. 

At first these operations were carried on seriously enough. Thus several 
great lines of railway were built which had a certain practical p-qrpose and 
have rendered useful services to the country. But in a moment the founda- 
tions became wholly dmgerous, for speculation v^as directed tiO the <;reations 
of banks, each of which set to work in its turn to form new establishments 
amd factitious enterprises of every description. Now we learn from a iei)ort 
publi^ed in 1888, on the Austrian economical movement since 1848, that 
during the period from 1867 to 1873 there were founded at Vienna and in the 
provinces 1,005 stock companies, most of which failed in 1873. In this num- 
ber are reckoned more than seven hundred banks. There were at Vienna at 
this time so many companies for the construction of business houses, and they 
had acquired so much ground, that in order to carry out their programme to 
the letter the Austrian capital would have had to increase its size to propor- 
taons surpassing the extent of London and Paris together. The frenzy reached 

height at the moment of the preparations for the universal exhibition at 
Vienna in 1873. 

A few days after the Ist of May, the date of the inauguration of the ex- 
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MbiuoD, all this beautiful dream vanished. Ab evei'yone wished to enter into 
the prodigious benehta promised, all began to sell the securitiea for whieh there 
were no longer any buyez'S. Stocks foil at a frightful rate, and on the 9th of 
May, 1873, a day distingziished in the economical history of Austria niuler the 
name oT Black Friday, the factitious edifice of her new' prosperity fell to 
pieces, burying under its ruins innumerable fortunes wdiich had been honovstly 
acquired-, On that day the largest comjyioir de bourse in Vienna, whose clien- 
tele was’eomposed of the wealthiest and most consi>icnou8 Austrian aristo- 
crats, faijled. Tw'o thousand other failures soon followed. At the exchange 
the market came to a complete standstill; no one wished to re<!eive the Kto<d<B 
purchased the day before, and there w«is a chaos, a confusion, a g<aieral dis- 
order, a despondency beside which the financial disiisters which had ocinirrcd 
elsewhere were as nothing. 

The same day the largest banks of Vienna formed theni8(dves into a Byin 
dicate to constitute a grand committee of succour. Nevertheless, uoti one of 
the companies which suffered shipwreck on this occasion managed to rc', con- 
struct itself. In 1878 there were thirty -two at Vienna which had not yet 
finished the liquidation of their accounts. However, the now establishments 
were not all of a donbtfnhcharacter: a few f^reat banks created at this period 
survived the catastrophe, which hod, zxs it were, merely given them t lus bap- 
tism of fire from which they were to emerge only more firmly established. 

The extension of specidation has had one advantage-- that of bringing 
into Austria’s financial transactions a little modern life, activity, and impulse. 
In this point of view the Krach of 1873 was for that country a period of pur'- 
fication, and consequently a cause of miw life. Since the establishmenti of th<^ 
parliamentary system, the Austrian legislative body in coiuxjrt with the gov- 
ernment jias made it its object to efftice the evil effects of the crisis of 1873, 
10 restore the equilibrium in the budget, and to raise the economic I’csouix'i^.s 
and the credit of the country. For this purpose the events of 1873 were tlie 
cause of a series of measures being undertaken with regard to the Exchange, 
with a view of preventing their recurrence*— meastxres which, though they may 
jiave somewhat hampered speculation and the market, have been not the less 
salutary. 0 


NEW CHTJBOH BEGULATIONS (1874 A-E.) 

The first months of .the year 1874 w'ere employed in grave discussion of 
bills presented by the Cisleithanian government and intended to determine 
the regulations of church and state in accordance with modern idetis und, it 
may be said, according to the iirinciples which inspired at the sjune time the 
famous ecclesiastical laws at Berlin. These bills W'cre presented to tJie l^eicdis- 
rath on the 9th of March; the question in hand was the mode of rcgnlaling 
the nomination of ecclesiastical functionaries. Already, on the 2nd of lAdnm- 
ary, Pius IX had addressed to the Austrian bishops an encyclical in which he 
condemned the denominational laws. Certain archbishops, those of Vnuiua, 
Breslau, and Salzburg among others, openly declared that they would not obey 
the new laws. Prince Auersi)erg on his side publicly announced that the 
government would know how to make itself obeyed, and returned a linn an- 
swer to the Vatican. The law, which the chamber voted by a majority of 
three-fourths, was adopted on the 11th of April by the upper chamber witli- 
out modifications. Let it be noted that these laws were very moderate. They 
were submitted to. Pius IX even specially authorised the bishop of Linz 
to accept them ; he had enough of the religious struggle in Prussia against 

Bismarck and Falk. The emperor sanctioned the new laws on the 8th of 
May. 
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THE FOEMATIOir OF THE YOUNG- CZECH PARTY 

This same year saw the Y'oung Czechs resolalely bi'euk with the policy of 
abstention, which, ever since 18G7, had proved of siujli Uttle use tiO t he Old 
Czechs, without in any way abating the autonomist chiinis of BohehiiUi, hut 
without giving up the hope of obtaining for tiie Icingdom of Pinnuysl a <u)in- 
promise, or Ausgleich, like that w'hich the kingdom of Bt. Biei'hcu Jmd ob- 
tained. They declai’od in SeiDtember, 1874, that they would takt^ iiueir sealH 
in the provincial diet of Prague, that they would recognise the (‘.oust.: \nt'ion of 
December, and that they would go to the Vienna Beiclusrath to end(‘avour to 
win there a triumph for their ideas; this to the great scandal v)f the feudal- 
ists, like Thun, Belcredi, and Clam-Martinitz. The same month, on tlu^ oceti- 
sion of the great military manoeuvres of Brandeis, Francis Joseph Suude a 
journey to Prague, where he was received with enthusiasm, but wlau'c; he 
refused to hear auy autonomistic address. Already the Czechs of Moravia 
had taken their seats in the Eeiehsrath in the hope oi bringing about a recon- 
ciliation on the basis of existing institutions. d''his did not mean a recone, ilia- 
tiou with that German party whicli, whil(‘, adorning itself wit-h the titU^ of 
Verfassunpstreu (faithful to the constitution), looked t,o Berlin alone, aspirtMl 
to lose itself in German unity, and considered A.ustria only as a, refuge for 
the time being, in default of anything bi-tter. 

The Serbs also received some satisfaction ; their ecclesiastical congress was 
held in July at Karlowitz. This congress is the only national iusti'umeni 
which the Serbs i>ossess; and it may be regarded iis a large diocesan (M)iiiic,il, 
at which clergy and laymen take part together, which appoints the incmlxu's 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and administers the considerable funds of the 
churches, the foundations, and the schools.^ 


AUSTRIAN OGOUPATION OF BOSNIV ANO IIEXiZEGOVINA 

In 1874 an insurrection broke out between the Slav ]>eopAes, S(U'bs and 
Croats, of Bosnia and Herzegovina. For the causes of this revolt we need 
not look further than the disorders and excesses of the Ottoman administra- 
tion. Austria, instead of wholly taking the side of the Christians and playing 
towards them the jxai't of liberator, was paralysed by her internal , dissensions 
and by the pressure brought to bear on her by her two powerful neighbours, 
Enssia and Prussia. The Triple Alliance, which has its origin in tlie parti- 
tion of Poland, was renewed and drawn closer on the occasion of (he probnblt^ 
dismemberment of Turkey. In September, 1872, the three emperors hud an 
interview at Berlin, and from that time the oriental i)olicy of iliivAh e,han- 
cellors, Bismarck, Andrdssy, and Gortchakoff, remained more or less nniform. 
Everyone knows that in this Triple Alliance the chief pai't was play<id by 
Enssia and the third part by Austria, When in. 1874 the cabimd. of Vienna 
concluded directly with Eumania a treaty of commerce and a convention rela- 
tive to the railways of the two states, the Porte thoxight, itstdf (iulled upon to 
protest against this violation of its sovereign rights. The three cjmnct4lors 
came to an understanding to refuse its claims. “The day will ex)me,^' cried 
Anti Pasha sorrowfully, ^^when it will be impossible for any human will to 
curb the torrent which the long series of violated treaties will unchain.^' 

From the first the insurrection of Bosnia and Herzegovina was the cause of 
serious embarrassment to Austi-ia; she had to propitiate at once the ill will of 
tto >^gyars and the anxious jealousy of her own allies. The Hungarians felt 
^t the Slay race was aJr^y too numerous in the empire, and had' small anx- 
lety to see a new annexation increase the element which must one day sub- 
merge them. It was by no means to the interest of Bussia and Prussia to 
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permit their ally to widen her frontiers and increase her army of warlike pop- 
ulations. After 1874 Austria was observed alternately taking the most con- 
traictory measures: at one t^me she permitted the Turks to violate her terri- 
tory with impunity and ravage the frontiers of Croatia ; at another she forbade 
them to disembark arms and troops in the territory of Kick. At Constatitino- 
ple her ambassador, in conjunction with General Ignatiev, called on the Porto 
to accomplish those famous reforms which it is forever promising and never 
executes. -The diplomatists who recommended them knew perfectly well that 
they were lot realisable. 

In January, 1876, a note from Andriissy summed up the wishes of civilised 
Europe. The conference which met at Constantinople (December 28r(l, 1876) 
only served to demonstrate anew the impotence of diplomacy and th<^ incorri- 
gible obstinacy of the Porte. It was evident that the existing ditliculties could 
be settled only by the sword. The declaration of war made to Turkey by the 
principalities of Servia and Montenegro still further increased the embarrass- 
ment of Austria-Hungary. The Slavs demanded that the government should 
take the field, and followed with feverish attention the pharos of a heroic but 
fataUy unequal struggle. The Hungarians neglected no opportunity to give 
vent to their hatred of the Servians and their s^^mpathy with the Ottomans. 
A subscription was opened at Pest to offer a sword of honour to Abdul-Kerim 
Pasha, who had just wou the victory of Djunis over the Servians. A Magyar 
deputation presented itself at Constantinople to exchange manifestations of an 
enthusiastic friendship with the officials and the softm (Mussulman stu- 
dents). General Klapka, the famous defender of Komiirom, the rome who 
not long befoi'e had offered his sword to Prussia against Austria, put his mili- 
tary experience at the service of the Porte. A little later the soi'tjm came to 
Pest to return their Magyar brothers the visit they had received from ilmm. 
The sultan, to evidence his gratitude towards the Hungarians, sent l-he empe- 
ror-king some fragments of the Oorvina library, which had fallen as spoil to 
the Ottomans. These manifestations, puerile enough after all, were especially 
directed against Eussia, whom the Hungarians could not forgive for the part 
played by Nicholas in 1849 ; but they deeply angered the Slavs, who identify 
their cause with that of the Servians and Bulgariana 

At Pest Andrdssy endeavoured in vain to restrain Ms fiery compatriots 
and make them understand that street demonstrations could not bring about a 
modification of the external policy of the monarchy. The Hungarian minis- 
try, far from calming popular passions, associated itself with them. Andrtoy 
canrod the arrest of the Servian Stratimirovitch, one of the heroes of Uie insur- 
rection of 1848, who had offered Ms sword to Prince Milan Obrenovitch ; he 
threw into prison the journalist deputy Miletitch, who was accused of having 
desired the victory of his compatriots and negotiated a loan for their canro. 
To justify these strange measures old laws were appealed to, which declare<l 
guilty of high treason those who furnished arms to the Ottomans and other 
infidels ! 

Thus the monarchy, divided at home, dragged itself painfxilly along in the 
wake of its two powerful allies; in spite of the enthusiasm, of tlie Slavs and 
the indignation of the Magyars, it had to look on quietly at the successes of 
the Eussians, who, after the fall of Plevna, led their victorious troops to the 
gates of Constantinople. The Treaty of San Stefano, afterwards modified in 
some of its clauses by the congress of Berlin, proclaimed the indejoendenee of 
Eumania, Servia, and Montenegro, and increased the territory of those princi- 
palities. Bulgaria was erected into an autonomous principality, subject to the 
nominal suzerainty of the sultan and the effective tutelage of Busaia.<* 

Powerless as Austria might bo to pursue au independent policy, she never- 
theless contrived to derive considerable advantage from the situation" 

H. W.— VOL. XV. E 
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The Treaty of Berlin (IS7S A,I).) 

In accordance with secret arrangements made before the war, Austria was 
to receive a compensation in exchange for her benevolent; nentralitiy. This 
compensation was the mandate which was given her at the Treaty of Berlin 
(July, 1878) to occupy the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina ‘Ho restore 
order. ” It was from these provinces that had pro(‘, ceded the signal < f the insur- 
rection which had set the whole Balkan Peninsula in ilames and which had 
provoked the victorious intervention of Bussia ; they might, fancy that, the 
Porte once conquered, they, like Bulgaria, would be erected intiO autonomous 
provinces, or perhaps annexed to the congeneric principality of Bervia or of 
Montenegro. They had no suspicion of the fate which was reserved h'or them. 
The preliminary Treaty of San Stefano, signed the 3rd of March, 1878, between 
Bussia and Servia, simply decided the application to them of “the ameliora- 
tions proposed by the conference of Constantinople with the moditications to 
be decided in agreement between the Porte, Bussia, and Austria-Hungary. '' 
The Treaty of Berlin, which was signed the 13th of July following, by the repre- 
sentatives of all the great powers in congress, x>i’^J^hlgated another decision, 

“The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina,” i*an Article 29, “shall be 
occupied and administered by Austria-Hungary. The government of Aus- 
tria-Hungary not wishing tc- undertake the administration of the sanjak of 
I^ovibazar, which extends between Servia and Montenegro in a southeasterly 
direction and to beyond Mitrovitza, the Ottoman administration will there 
continue to exercise its functions. Keverthcless, in order to secure the main- 
tenance of the new political situation as well as the freedom and safety of the 
routes of communication, Austria-Hungary reserves to herself the light of 
keeping a garrison and having military and commercial roads throughout this 
part of the old vilayet of Bosnia.” 

This last clause of the article was very important. The Biiiijak of BToviba- 
zar is that part of Bosnia which divides Servia from the principality of Mon- 
tenegro. Kow the government of Vienna was deeply interested in the isola- 
tion of the two Servian principalities, both enlarged by the Treaty of Berlin, 
and which at a given moment might intend to join hands in order to act 
together against the Osmanli. Henceforth, common action, whether against 
the Turks or against so powerful a neighbour as Austria-Hungary, was mani- 
festly impossible. Austria holds Montenegro by the Booche di Oattaro, Ser- 
via by the Danube. 

On the other hand the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina utterly anni- 
hilated the hopes of the patriot Servians or Montenegrins, who had dreamed 
of reconstituting the empire of Czar Douchan for the bonetit of a Slav sover- 
eign. This empire might have become a centre of attraction for t;he Slav 
provinces of Dalmatia and Croatia and for the Serbs of Novi-Sad and Temes- 
vdr. Austria, therefore, in stifling in their germ these hopes of the great 
Servian party, was exorcising a serious danger. The disappointment at Bel- 
grade and Cettinje was profound. Many patriots would willingly have sticri- 
ficed the aggrandisements granted to the two principalities by the Treaty of 
Berlin on the sole condition of seeing the statn quo ante heUum X)ure and simple 
re-esteblished in Bosnia and Herzegovina. So long as the two provinces 
remained in the possession of Turkey it was possible to apply to them the prin- 
ciple Adver^ hostem mterm auctoritas. Pretexts to intervene for the deliver- 
ance of their Slav brothers had not been wanting to the Servians and Monte- 
negrins, but they failed from the moment that Austria took it upon herself to 
introduce the principles of religious toleration, equality of races, aud Euro- 
pean administration. 
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Tlie Austrian government was no sooner invested witli the mandate which 
it had induced the Berlin congress to confide to it, than it prepared to execute 
the mission. On the 31st of July and the 1st of August, 1878, the troops 
commanded by Field-marshal Joseph I^hilippovitch crossed the iSave and p(ui- 
etrated iu'i o the new domain of the empire. It wsis expected that the 0(‘eupa- 
tion would be accomplished without a blow ; but unexpected difiic.ultiies W(uxi 
eucouutere^d. It was not without regret that the Bosuian Mussulmans who 
were the foadatories of the country had seen the severance of the ti(\s which 
bound the^a to their co-i'eligionists of Constantinople ; they could not with a 
light heart give up the conditious by which they had profited for auit.uricjs, 
nor reform the abuses to which they owed their prosperity, '^fhe orthodox 
Christians regretted their delayed or lost Impes of miiou with tlu^ Berb (unm- 
tries ; thefCatholics alone could welcome the Austrian occupation with rcsal syin- 
pathy. 

For the purpose of occupying the two provinc<ia, a complete army corpB 
and one division of infantry were set in motion. 'The Turkish government 
could not ojGGicially refuse to obey the commands of Europe, but it pri^^ately 
sent arms, ammunition, and provisions to the Mussulmans oi the two prov- 
inces. Bands were organised under an intrepid and fanatical chief, Hacyi 
Loja. All able-bodied men between fifteen and sixty -two years of ag(^ were 
enrolled. A revolution broke out at Sarajevo ; a provisiontil government wtw 
formed to resist the foreign occupation. Its leader was Hadji Jx)ja, who took 
the title of first patriot of the country. The Austrians had crosscul the 
Save without meeting with any resistance ; but as soon as they reached th(!> 
first defiles they encountered well-armed troops who showed great skill in 
taking advantage of the natural obstacles with which thcK'.ountry is bristling. 
They saw themselves repulsed at Maglaj, at Gradai!5ac. ^hey ascertained that 
they had iu front of them not only improvised militia hut also twenty-six bat- 
talions of the Turkish army, and that it was no question of a military prome- 
nade. The Bosnians were even in possession of artillery. 

There were moments when the Austrians found themselves in a very (‘-rit- 
ical situation. In most cases the natives abandoned the towns, which eonld 
not have held out against the hostile cannon,, and took shelter behind natund 
defences, whence they inflicted considerable losses on th<^ army of occupation. 
The latter left more than five thousand men on the field and was obliged to 
send for reinforcemente before advancing. Sarajevo was hot reached till the 
.19th of August. But the fall of the capital of Bosnia di|I not bring with it 
the cessation of hostilities.* The war coutiuued in the moiintaiuH. Ihu^zego- 
vma wm not finally occupied till the end of September, and jBosnia only by the 

secure its possession three army corps had Iweu wuit and 
62,000,000 florins expended. 

The occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, although it scMsms to have only 
a provisional character, is evidently considered by Austria-Hungary as iJt 
aennitive conquest. If the sultan remains virtually the soveredgn of ilui two 
provinces, it is Austria-Hungary who administers them, and she certainly has 

them to their former master. They open to her tin*, ixmte 
to Salomki, they offer vast outlets to her commerce, they permit the (establish- 
ment of easy communication between Hungary and Dalmatia--in short, they 
constitute an honourable compensation for the loss of Venetia. 

It w^ evident that the new province could not bo adjudged to eitlHu^ lIun- 
gary or Cisleithania ; it had uo right to send reprc**sentotive8 to the paHiannuit 
of Vienna or to that of Pest. It is therefore governed iu the name of the 
emperor-kiug, by the minister of the common finances. 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE (1883 A.D.) 

In 1885 a war broke out between Servia and l^ulgaria, when Austria, which 
had acquired a paramount influence in Servian politics, interfered tvy stop the 
victorious advance of the Bulgarian troops. Keveriholcss, when Bussia sub- 
sequently forced the resignation of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, the strong 
sympathy manifested in Hungary for the Bulgarian cause coiupelh 1 the Aus- 
trian government to announce that it would not permit Russia t » interfere 
with the independence of Bulgaria ; and when a successor to Alexander had 
at last been found in Ferdinand of Coburg, then a lieutenant in the Austrian 
army, the favourable attitude assumed towards him by Austria at one time 
(1886-1887) seemed to threaten to lead to an invasion of Galicia on” the x)art 
of Russia. This danger was, however, happily averted by the action of Ger- 
many. Andrdssy’s dream of an alliance with the German Empire had been 
realised in 1879 in a treaty negotiated by him, but not actually signed till after 
his resignation. In this agreement the two powers agreed to unite to maintain 
the status quo as established by the Treaty of Berlin, Germany also undertaking 
to assist Austria in case of an attack by Russia, while Austria pledged herself 
to render the same service to Germany in case of her being attacked by France 
and Russia together. Italy had acceded to the treaty in 1883, and this Triple 
Alliance was now (1887) resumed and its terms were published. In 1891 it 
was again renewed for twelve years.® 

The accession of Italy to the [Triple] Alliance increased the isolation of 
Russia, to whom but one ally now remained — the French Republic, which 
was inspired by a boundless hatred for Germany and which meditated a war 
of revenge. In politics the idea of revenge was identified with Gambetta, in 
the army with the future commander in the war, General Chanzy ; but after 
the death of Gambetta on the 31st of December, 1882, and of Chan/.y on the 
4th of January, 1883, more peaceful days began in France also. The idea of 
revenge has not indeed even yet been entirely abandoned, offensive action has 
only been delayed because European conditions are not yet favourable to it ; 
but Russia is fully determined not to submit to the existing state of affairs, 
and, partly for the sake of winning hack the advantages once already ob- 
tained in the East, partly with the object of directing abroad the attention of 
the nihilists who are daily becoming more dangerous, she has several times 
been on the verge of declaring warJ 


AUTONOMY 

The strenuons opposition of the Hungarians to the oriental policy of the 
central government was a main cause of the fall of the liberal ministry of 
Auersperg, who handed in his resignation in February, 1879. The presidency 
of the cabinet was now assumed by Stremayr ; but the ruling spirit was Count 
Taaffe, the minister of the interior. The libei*al pai-ty was defeated at the 
elections, and Count Taaffe formed a ministry of members of all parties, which 
was known as the ministry of conciliation.” It failed of its effect. The lib- 
erals^ unwise opposition to an army bill ended in their defeat, and this dealt 
the final blow to the constitutional party. Taaffe was obliged to rely on the 
support of the clerical party and on the Poles and Czechs, and consequently 
he was unable to avoid making concessions in the direction of that federalism 
which was their cherished object. In 1880 an ordinance was passed which 
obliged officials in Bohemia and Moravia to transact government and law bosi'- 
ness in the language of those with whom they had to C '^al ; and the result was 
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the resiguatioE of many German officials. The attachment to their own 
nationality of the different sections of the population in Bohemia and Moravia 
increased, and with it the bitterness between Germans and O^echs. Within the 
last two decades the proportion of 07.ech8 i o Germans in tiie city |)opiilation 
had greatly increased. At Prague, a city in whoso population tln'i German 
element had once pi'eponderated but in which the Czechs liad now won an 
increasing majority, the Geimaus found themsolvtis exi)Osed to acts of violence 
against w] ich the authorities afforded them little i)roU;etii()n. 

In 188tl, on the dissolution of the provincial diet of Bohemia, the CzcMdis 
hoped to secure a two-thirds majority which might bring about a readjust- 
ment of the electoral law in their favour ; but this di^sign came to nothing. 
More successful was the project of reconstituting the chambers of commerce at 
Prague, Budweis, and Pilsen so as to give tlu^ Czechs the prepondtirance-— it 
measure which derived its importance from the fact that the chanilKU'S Beut» 
several members to the provincial diet ; but when the minister of commerce 
was proceeding to follow' this up by similar measures in regard to the Bruiui 
chamber of commerce, ho w^as met l)y such protests, both in the house of dep- 


uties aud from the Hungarian i^ress, that he had to give way."' ^ 

The same course which was pursued in Bohemia and Moravia wjis also fol- 
lowed in all the other provinces of the crown where Germans and Slavs dwelt) 
side by side. In the provincial diet of Carinthia the Slovenes acquired a ma- 
jority; even in the purely German provinces, like lJpi)or and Lower Aus- 
tria, Slav elements began to appear. A spirit of gloom and bitterness took 
possession of the German Austrians. Nevertheless, tln^y also roused them- 
selves to resistance. Since their adversaries had espeeiutly atita<!ked the Ger- 


man schools, they founded, in 1880, the German School ITiiiorj, with the object 
of preserving the scattered German islands of their nationality, and opposing 
the further retreat of Germanism by founding and reserving (hnnian schools 
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siderable supplies of money, the union succeeded in st)Opi)ing in many ;phiceH 
the further downfall of Germanism, in spite of every imaginable hindranwi 
w'hich the Slavs, generally supported by the authoriticB, sought to put in their 
way. In the iiaiiiamcnts also the German Austrians Iwsstirrcd themsidves. 
The two clubs of the constitutional party, that of the liberals and the Progress 
Club, let their party differences rest, constituted themselves, one huudr<‘,d ami 
fifty strong, as the “united Left,’^ and declared it to be tlieir task to ndly 
round the banner of Germanism and to persist in legal resistance to the Tmrffe 
ministry. For that it was impossible in Austria to form parties according to 
political views, and that the whole party grouping (^ould only follow national 
tendencies, was taught by the small sxrccess of Count Coroniiuls attempt to 
found a club of the left Centre, which declared its good will towards all the 
nationalities and its indetiendence of the government without reirular opposi- 
tion. 


It was with the object of opposing a dam to the rising Blavonici flood that 
Count Wurmbrand introduced into the house of deputies in January, 1884, a 
motion to request the government to bring forward a law by whixdi, while 
German was to bo retained as the state la,tiguage, the employment in office, 
school, and public life of the languages in common use in the provhice 
ubliche) should be ordained. The motion aroused an extreiiKily exeihKi 
debate, which lasted five days, and it was finally rejected by 186 to 155 votes. 
The whole Right, including the five ministers, voted against it. A like fate 
awaited the motion of Herbst for the revocation of the language ordinance of 
the 19th of April, 1880. In consequence of these two rejections the mem’l^re 
of the united Left considered the question of their withdrawal from the house 
of deputies. What finally decided them not to quit the scene of the contest 
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was the circumstance that Yieuua and its environs had been laid under excep- 
tional laws in consequence of the anarchist crimes ; for so profound was the 
distrust of the Taaffe ministry that they feared* lest this measure might be 
turned not merely against anarchists but also against obnoxious political ten- 
dencies, which would then have field for free speech only in this hoifse. 

But the harmony amongst the Germans did not last long. They split ui) 
again into a German- Austrian club and a German club representing a ^Gnore 
rigid shade of opinion/' the chief spokesman of which was the dep ity Knotz; 
from this again fifteen deputies under Steinwonder separated themselves, d 
propos of the Jewish question, under the name of the German National Union, 
and it was not till 1888 that they all found themstdvea together again as the 
united German Left. In Bohemia the insupportable character of the national 
feud — which had recently been manifested, at one time in what is fcnown as 
the Lesc Kvicala, a bill to forbid the attendance at German schools of CmcIi 
children; at another, in a new language ordinance of the minister of justice, 
Bracak, dated the 23rd of September, 1886, in iiccordancc with which the 
supreme court of justice at Prague was ordered to despatch all causes handed 
in in Ozeehish without translation — led the Germans to believe that the only 
solution was the administrative division of Bohemia into two paxia according 
to nationalities.^^ 

However, two motions introduced inio the provincial diet, one for the for- 
mation of German administrative and judicial circles, and another to give the 
Gzech language an official equality with German, even in German Bohemia, 
were alike rejected; whereupon the German deputies left the hall and refused 
to take any further part in the proceedings of the diet. In the Viennese house 
of deputies an attempt to secure the recognition of Geimaii Jis IJie state lan- 
guage was frustrated. 

Matters had already gone so far that in 1885 the address from the house of 
deputies, in reply to the speech from the tbrone, indicated ^^the organic devel- 
opment of the autonomy of the provinces of the crown ” as the object to be 
desired. Gregr, the leader of the Young Czechs, did not hesitate to declare 
frankly that “ the future of the Czechs lies on the Volga." But these centrifu- 
gal tendencies were most strongly expressed at the two opposite poles — ^in 
Galicia and amongst the Italians. Since 1848 the Austrian Polos had laboured 
to make Galicia the kernel to which the Prussian and Russian Poles might in 
some sort attach themselves, and from which insurrection might spread to 
Posen and "Warsaw; and the authoritative favour which they enjoyed facili- 
tated their endeavours to form a Polish state within the state, from which 
‘even the German official language was to be ousted and in which the tliree 
millions of non-Polish Ruthenians were to couut for nothing. Even in tlie 
matter of material advantages they allowed themselves to reckon on the stip- 
port afforded them by the Taaffe ministry* and meditated a preference in their 
own favour and at the expense of the German provinces in the new regulation 
of the territorial taxes. Less than ever did the Poles of Galicia feel tliem- 
selves to be Austrians. 

Italia Irredenta 

On the opposite side, in the south, the brutality with which the Slavs 
^houred for the oppression of the Italian element daily supplied the Italia 
irred&rda with fresh nourishment and an appearance of justification. 

term IMia irredenta^ or unredeemed Italy, was used to designate those 
Italian populations which were even now not included in the kixxgdom of 
Italy, and hence also the party which was in favour of their union under the 
govenment of the Italian peninsula. In Italy itself this party was very strong, 
and its opinions found an echo not only amongst the Italian-speaking subjects 
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of Austria iu Tyrol, Gorz, Istria, Trieste, and Dalmatia, but also in the Swiss 
Ticino, the French Nice and Corsica, and in the liritish island of Malta. The 
congress of Berlin, while it had conceded to Austria the aciiuiKsitioiis of HerzegO ' 
vina and Bosnia, had apportioned no corresponding twi vantages to Italy, and 
the irredentists, now headed by Garibaldi, began aix agitation with the ohjoi^t 
of inducing the Italian government to permit the occupation of the Austrian 
provinces of Welsch-Tyrol and Trieste. There were riots iu the dist rict/S in 
question and the Austrian government sot troops in motion; but the occupa- 
tion did not take place. For some time the Italian government ma<le no 
attempt to suppress or even discourage the movement, but in 1881 tlie French 
occupation of Tunis made clear to the Italians the advantage of friendship 
with Austria; the government set its face against irredentism and e>veutually 
joined the two imperial powers of Germany in tliC) Trii>le Allianw.<‘ 

The efforts of the Slavs towards dcctiutralisation and federalisatioii wore 
gradually striking at the nerve centres of the imperial statxs. The XN)1 ch grew 
louder in their demand that the direction of the Galicdan railway shouhl Imi 
transferred to Lemberg, whilst it was the opinion of the Cz<‘,chH that it should 
follow that of- the Bohemian railways to Prague. Vienna thrtjabuuMl more 
and more to sink into a provincial town, and, what wm iar %vorHe, the unity 
of the army seemed likely to bo destroyed. In the year 1885 the mlnisbu' of 
war, Count Bylandt, could not hide from the delegations his patrioti<*, anxiety 
lest the ixrocesa, going on in so many of the provinces of the e-rown, by which 
the schools were losing their German charm^ter, might he injurious to tlu^ 
army; for in case of war a knowledge of the German language was an un<|uaH* 
fied necessity for the non-commissioned officei-s, and tlie unity of llu^ Uinny 
was essentially connected with the unity of tlui Gorman word of coinmami. 
A memorial of the deputy Von Dumreichcr pointed out that of Uui volunliHU’s 
semng for one year about 60 per cent, failed to reach tlw5 rank of an oKhcer, 
chiefly for lack of a knowledge of the language, and that even of thos(^ 40 per 
cent, who passed many had liot sufficiently imistcjireil the laugi«age <d' th<^ 
service to understand and execute a simple order. In fmx^ of such' comlit-ions 
the Czechs could not, at the discussion of the Army law of 1888, avoid giving 
their votes to the provisions which made a knowledge of German compulsory 
for officers. 

But if the German Austrians of Oisleithania had to sustain in defence of 
their nationality a struggle which was fertile in defeats and losses, tin's Ger« 
mans beyond the Leitha Siiw themselves a prey to the fanatic hatriHl of the 
Magyars. In Hungaiy the whole school sysfem was mercihmly im%'yariBc^d; 
the German school union was opposed by a Magyar one whow* Umdeney wins 
not protecting but conquering. In the year 1860 thei-e wei‘e in Hungary, 
according to a statement of the minister of education, Trxffort., 5,8U) popular 
schools in which the Magyar language wjis employed, and 1,282 whert^ Ger« 
man was spoken ; in 1884 the former had incrcjiscd te 7,083 ; of the latter 676 
were left. The prosperity of the German secondary schools of Transylvania 
was stunted and depressed in every possible way; Baxon land wtis deprive<l of 
its self-government and of the rights which dated centuries back; thetmmU 
emy of law at Hermannstadt was first diligently degrade<i and in 1887 wholly 
abolished. Even the higher Magyar nobility abandoned Vienna and took up 
its permanent residence at Pest, The Germans of Hungary reteined only the 
poor consolation that, like them, the Bumanians and Slavs must resign them- 
^es to acquiesce, willy-nilly, in being absorbed into the dominant race. 
When, in 1875, the Serb leader, Miletitch, protested in the lower house 
against making the other nationalities share the burden of the 300,000 gulden 
demanded by the government for the Hungarian national theatre, on the 
ground that Hungary was not a state of the Magyar nation, but a state of 
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nationalities in which the non-Magyars formed the majority, Tisza poured 
forth his indignation: it was fortunate for the speaker that the ))nvilege of 
the house protected him ; outside it he would find that the Magyar wiis 
strong enough to cripple its enemies! Whei’eupon Serbs, Croats, Rumanians, 
and Saxons left the hall in wild tumult. 

JREFOEM IN THE HUNGAEIAN HOUSE OF MAGNATES (1885 A.l>.) 

A progressive step was marked in the year 18S5 by the relbrni oi' -he upjxir 
house, the table of magnates, which considerably diminisln^d its iiunilxuvs by 
the provision that no one could sit in it by right of hi.s noble dchcenl- wlio did 
not pay at least 3,000 gulden in annual taxes. The king w'as given the right 
to appoint a third of the members ot* the upper house from tlu^ eitize-n class, 
according to merit and capacity. A new Ausglcich with Croatia was agreed 
upon, in place of that of 1873, which lapsed in 1879; and in 1881 th(^ incor- 
poration of the former Oroatiau-Slav military frontier into tlu^ kingdom of 
Croatia was effected. Since this almost duubhHl the population of th<^ king- 
dom, the Croats requested a corresponding incre:ise iu t-heir representation in 
the Hungarian diet; bnt any increase of tlie Slav element in this being obnox- 
ious to the Magyars, the latter compelled the Croats to a compromise (‘xt reniely 
unfavourable to them, by w’hich the iiiuiibtu* of Croatian repreBentati\'es m the 
lower house was only increasxxl from Ihii’ty-four to forty ami in t-he upper 
house from t^vo to three. This only added fresh fuel to the hatred <»r the 
Croats. In 2agorje the oppressive conduct of the IVIagyar oilicials eauscHl a 
revolt of armed peasants, and when the financial deputation in Agra-m adorned 
its arms with inscriptions in Magyar tis well as Croatian, the angry mob tore 
them down. The extreme section of the Croat national party inuUu' Staree- 
witch was openly struggling for separation from llungary ; kiUw\ ol them 
were the cause of such excesses in the Agram provinciai (U(‘t (hat il was 
resolved to exclude them from it, and as they refused to submil; tlu\y were 
forcibly removed.^ 

But the agitations did not cease. In 1893 the Eumanians diXAv up a formal 
statement of their grievances; and although the instigat<u\s of tlu^ movement 
were punished, their severe treatment was one of tlio causes wlu<'ii hxl to the 
fall of the YTekerle ministry in 1894. The contest concerning ( he rtmewal of 
the Ausgleich was fought out under Bdnffy and his successor, Koloman Szell. 
The desire of the Magyars for the possession of a separate army in ’which the 
Magyar language only should be employed hiis recently bi»en tlu^- cause of 
active parliamentary obstruction over the Itecruiting bill*; during the dispute 
it was found necessary to refuse their discharge to soldiers entitled to it and 
riots were the result. On March 10th, 1894, however, the opposition suddenly 
abandoned its tactics, and the reconciliation of the combatants took place in a 
sensational scene in the lower house." 

"When iu 1888 the two clubs, the German Austrians and the Germans, 
joined^ once more under the name of the united German Left into a new club 
with eighty -seven members, so as the better to guard against the common dan- 
ger and to defeat the educational demands of the clericals, the national Ger- 
mans remained apart with seventeen members. They were also iufccled by 
the gro'wing spirit of anti-Semitism. The German parties had originally l>een 
the party of the capitalists, and comprised a large number of Jews ; this new 
German party committed itself to violent attacks upon the Jews, and for this 

reason alone any real harmony between the ditt’ereut branches would have 
been impossible. 
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THE BOHEMIAN AXJBGLEIOH 


Notwitlistaiidiiig the concessions about language, the Czechs had, however, 
made no advance towards thoir real object — the recognition ot the Bohemian. 
king dnr.- Perhaps the leaders of the party, who wore now growiiiK old, 
would liav6 been content witli the influcuco tliey hntl jilrciidy but 

they were hard pressed at home by the Young Czcclm, who wm’c nior<^ impa- 
tient. "S ^hen Count Thun was aiipointcd governor of Bohemia their hopes ran 
high, foi 'he was supposed to favour the coronation of the emjxvror at Prague. 
In 1890, however, instead of proceeding to the coronation as was ex|)(M‘icd, 
Taaffe attempted to bring about a reconciliation, bi^.tween t,h<^ (opposing psirties. 
The influence by whicii ins })oli<*y was directed is not <pu<c e.letir, Init tiie 
Czechs %ad been of recent years less easy to deal wilii, and T^aafle IukI uevta* 
really shown any wish to alter the conslitution ; his pedicy always Wiis to 
destroy the influence of parliaiiumt by playing olT (me ])airty against* the other, 
and so to win a clear field for the govcmineut. During thei month ot January 
coufereuccs wwe held at Vienna, with TaatVe in the chair, to whi(ih were 
invited representatives of the three groups into whieii the Bolumnan repre- 
sentatives were divided, the German iiarly, the Czec'hB, and the timdal ]>arty. 
After a fortnight’s discussion an agreement was nVachi on th<j basis of a* s(^pa- 
ration between the German and the Czechish districsts, and a ixndsion of tlu^ 
electoral law. A protocol enumerating the points agreed on was sigiuxl by ail 
who had taken part in the conference, ami in May bills were laid lad ore: t he 
provincial diet incorporating the <‘hief points in tiie agrecmenl. lint ilK‘y 
were not carried; the chief reason being that the Yoiu»g (,'lz(H‘hH had not been 
asked to take part in the conference, and did not (umsider theiusxilvoH Ixmnd 
by its decisions ; they opi)oscd the measiu’<^s and had re(‘ours(", to obstriwstion, 
and a certain number of the Old Czechs gradually came ovm’ to llunn. 

Their chief ground of criticising the proposed lueasuiH^s was that* 1ilK‘y 
would threaten the unity of the Bolimnian count ry. At the (l(M‘Jions in I B91 a 
great struggle took place Ix^tweeu the Old and tlu^ Young t VxH'hs. Th(‘, lat.txH’ 
were completely victorious; Biciger, who had hxl thC) puirty tor thirty yi^ars, 
disappeared from the E-eiehsrath. Th(», lirsi iHJSult* was that* the proposixl 
Ausgleich with Bohemia came to an end. But tlm disappciaraiieo of t-h(^ Old 
Czechs made the parliamentary situation very iuBecurc!. Young Cz(‘,c.hs 

could not take their place ; their radical and anti -ehirical brndeueicH alarmed 
the feudalists and clericals who formed so large a* pa*rt of tins Bight ; they 
attacked the alliance with Germany; they made piihlici demonstirallou of tlu^ir 
French sympathies; they entered into ccmununication wii*h other Hhw races, 
especially the Serbs of Himgaiy and Bosnia ; t hey demanded uni v<,H’sal Hulfrage 
and occasionally supported tlie German radit5als in Ihtfir opposition t*o the 
clerical parties, especially in educational matters; urnhu' their inlhunu'e dis- 
order increased in Bohemia, a secret society called the (Fmhdma (in imitation 
of the Servian society of that name) was diseovewed, and stvingtmt* .nuMmuri^s 
had to be taken to preserve order, fl'he government th(3refor(3 \'e,m’(*<d round 
towards the German liberals; some of the ministers most obnoxious to the 
Germans resigned, and their places were taken by (hniuans. For t-wo yi^ars 
the government seemed to waver, looking now to the Left*, now to Holumwart* 
and his friends; for a time Taaffci really had the support of all jjarties ex(X3|)t 
the Young Czechs. 

ELBOTOKAIi EEFOBM 


After two years he gave up his cautious policy and took a bold move. In 
October, 1893, he introduced a reform bill, Universal sntTragi^ had long Ix^en 
demanded by the working men and the socialists; the Young Czechs also had 
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put it on their programme, and many of the Christian socialists and anti- 
Semites desired an alteration of the franchise. Taaffe’s bill, while keeping 
the curise of the feudal proprietors and the chambers of commerce Jis they 
were, and making no change in the number of members, proposed to giv<!! iihe 
franchise in both towns and rural districts to everyone who could. T’ead and 
write and had resided six months in one place. This wUlS opposed by the 
liberals, for with the growth of socialism and aiiti-Semitisin they knew that 
the extension of the franchise would destroy their intluence. On t) is Taaffe 
had probably calculated, but he had omitted to inquire what the oih r parties 
w^ould do. He had not even consulted Hoheuwart, to whose assistance he 
owed his long tenure of power. Not even the pleiisure of ruining the liberals 
was sufficient to persuade the conservatives to vote for a measure whi(jh would 
transfer the power from the well-to-do to the indigent, qiiul Hohenwar*. justly 
complained that they ought to have been secure against surprises of this kind. 
The Poles also were against a measure which would give more iiillueuce to the 
Buthenians. The position of the government was hopeless, and, without wait- 
ing for a division Taaffe resigned. 

The event to which for fourteen years the Left had looked forward had 
now happened. Once more they could have a share in the government, whi(di 
they always believed belonged to them by nature. Taught by experi(mc<^ and 
adversity, they did not scruple to enter into an alliance with tlieir old enemies, 
and a coalition ministiy was formed from the Left, the clericals, and the 
Poles. The president was Prince Alfred Windischgriitz, grandson of tlu^ (Mde- 
brated general, one of Hohenwart’s ablest lieutenants; llolicnwarthimsidf did 
not take ojffice. Of course an administration of this kind could noti take 
a definite line on any controveraial question, but during 1894 it carritul 
through the commercial treaty with Russia and the laws for the continuance 
of the currency reform. On the 12th of June, 1895, it resigned. 


BABENI’S MINISTRY 

After a short interval the emperor ai^pointcd as minisl<u'-presideut Count 
Badeni, who had earned a great reputation tis governor of Galicia. He f(yrined 
an administration, the merit of which, as of so many others, was that it was 
to belong to no party and to have no programme. He hoped to be able to 
work in harmony with the moderate elements of the Left; his mission was to 
carry through the Ausgleich with Hungary ; to this everything else must Ix^) 
subordinated. During 1896 he succeeded in carrying a reform bill, which 
satisfied nearly all parties. All the old categories of members wci*o main- 
tained, but a fifth cpiawas added, in which almost anyone might vot e who had 
resided six months in one place and was not in domestic smwicx^; in this way 
seventy -two would be added to the existing members. This matter having 
been settled, parliament was di^olved. The result of the elections of 1897 was 
the return of a house so constituted as to make any strong government im- 
possible. On both sides the anti-Semitic parties representing the extreme 
demagogic elements were present in considerable numbers. The united Ger- 
man Left had almost disapj^ared ; it was repi’esented cnly by a few members 
cho^n by the great proprietors ; in its place there were the three parties*— 
the German popular party, the German nationalists, and the German radicals 
““Who all put questions of nationality first and had deserted the old standpoint 
of the constitution. Then there were the foni'teen social democitite who had 
won their seats under the new franchise. The old party of the Bight was, 
ho'w ever, also broken np; side by side with forty-one clericals there were 
twenty-eight Christian socialists led by Doctor Lueger, a man of great oratori- 
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cal power, who had wou a predoiniuaufc influence in Vicuna, so long the con- 

tre of liberalism, and had quite eclipsed tlie more modest etforts of Prince 
Liechtenstein. As among the German national party, there were strong na- 
tionalist elements in his fn-ogramme, but they were chietly directed against 
Jews a?id Hungarians; Lueger had already distinguished himself by his vio- 
lent attacks on Hungary, which had caustid some cnibarnxssmeut to the gov- 
ernment at a time when the jiegotiations for the Ausgleicdi were in x>i'<'gi‘ess. 
Like an^i-Semitea elsewhere, the Christian socialists were reckless and irre- 
sponsihlh, appealing directly to the passions and prejudices of tlu^ niost 
ignorant. There w’cre altogether two hundred German members of tlui Keichs- 
rath, but they were divided into eight X)artiies, and uowluu'e did th<n‘e seetu to 
be the elements on which a government could bo built up. 

Th« most remarkable result of the elections w’-as the disax)pearanc<^ of the 
liberals in Yienna. In 1879, out of 37 members returned in Lowei’ Austria, 
33 were liberals. Now the Christian socialists were first with 28, tlum the 
socialists with 14, and the f ( 3 w remaining seats were divided between the na- 
tionalists and the radicals. It was impossible to maintain a strong xrarty of 
moderate constitutionalists on whom the governnusnt (;ould d(3p(m<l, unU^ss 
there was a large uncle. is from Lower Austria. The iulluence of Luegi'.r was 
very embarrassing; he had now a majority of two-thirds in th<3 town council, 
and had been elected burgomaster. The emperor had refused to confirm the 
election; he had been re-elected, and then the emperor, in a personal inter- 
view, appealed to him to withdraw. He consented to do so ; but', after tlie 
election of 1897 had given him so many followers in the Ihiii^lisralti, Badeni 
advised that his election as burgomaster should be confirnu^d. 'There w'as 
violent antipathy between the Christian socialists and tilu3 German nationalists, 
and the transference of their quarrels from the Vi<3nn(3S(3 c(»uncil chamber to 
the Eeichsrath was very detrimental to the orderly conduct of debid(3. 

The limited suffrage had hitherto prevented socialism from Ixaunning a 
political force in Austria as it had in Germany, and the national divisions 
have always imi)eded the creation of a centralised socialist party. The first 
object of the working classes n(3ces8arily was the attainment of political x>ower ; 
in 1867 there had been mmss demonst rations and petitions to the government 
for universal suffrage. During the next years there was the beginning of a 
real socialist movement in Viemut jmd in Btyria, where tliere is a consMoralde 
industrial population; after 1879, however, the growth of the party wuis inter- 
rupted by the iutroductiou of anarchical (Loctrines. Most’s papm\ the 
Freiheitf was introduced tlirongh Switzerland, and Inul a huge circ, illation. 
The anarchists, under the leadi^rshipof reukert, si3(3m to hav(3 attained <'onsi'b 
erable numbers. In 1883-1 881- thme wane a luimbcr of si^rioiis Htrik(\s, colli- 
sions between thC3 police and the wa>rknn 3 n, followed by assassinations; it was 
a peculiarity of Austrian anarchists that in some eases they unit(3(l roblx^ry to 
murder. The government, which was seriously alarmed, inliro<luc(‘d severe 
repressive measures; the leading anarchists were expeUed or tied the c.ountry. 
In 1887, under the leadership of Doctor Adler, the sodalist party b(‘gau to 
revive (the party of violence having diixl away), and since then it has st<3adily 
gained in numbers ; in the forefront of the political programme is put th(3 de- 
mand for nniversal suffrage. In no country is the Ist of May, as the festival 
of Labour', celebrated so generally. 


TIIK I.ANGUAGE OBBINA.TTOEB OF 181)7 

Badeni after the election sent in his ri^signatiou, but the emperor refused 
to accept it, and he had therefore to do the best he could and turn for support 
to the other nationalities. The strongest of ilicm were the fifty-nine Poles aud 
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sixty Young Ozcclis ; he therefore attempted, as Taaffo had done, to come to 
some agreement with them. The Poles were always ready to support the gov- 
ernment; among the Young Czechs the more moderate had already attempted 
to restrain the wilder spirits of the party, and they were quite prepared to 
enter into negotiatious. They did not wish to lose the opportunity wlfieh now 
was open to them of winning iiiduenee over the administratiion. Wliat they 
required was further concession as to the language in Bohemia. In May, 
1897, Badeni therefore published his celebrated ordinanecs. They dc ermined 
(1) that all correspondence and documents regarding every mattei brought 
before the government officials should be conducted in the language in which 
it was first introduced: this applied to the whole of Bohemia, and mejint. the 
introduction of Czech into the government offices throughout th(^ wliole of 
the kingdom; (2) after 1903 no one was to b<^ aiipointed to a poK»i under 
the government in Bohemia until he had passed an examination in Cizeeh. 
These ordinances fulfilled the worst fears of the ClermanH. 'Hie fhunnan 
nationalists and radicals declared that no business sliould be done till tiny 
were repealed and Badeni dismissed. 

They resorted to obstruction. They brought in repealed motions t o impeach 
the ministers, and parliament had to be prorogued in June, although n(» busi - 
ness of any kind had been transacted. Bad<uii liad not antiicipatc,ti the ciTect 
his ordinances would have; as a Pole he had little expcrieiuie in the western 
part of the empire. During the I’ecess he t.iit^d to op(ui negetiat-ions, but the 
Germans refused even to enter into a discussion until the ordi minces had been 


withdrawn. The agitation spread throughout the country; gn^it; nuudings 
were held at Eger and Aussig, which were attcnuhsl by (JeriuaiiH from aeroiss 


the frontier and led to serious disturbances; tlu^ 


cornfiow<u', whi<‘h had bci- 


come the symbol of German nationality and union with Cl(U'>nany, was freely 
worn, and the language used was in many ca,s(\s treasonabhx ^uiipiusu’ 
insisted that the Eeichsrath should again be summoned to pass tlu^ n(HHS*isary 
measures for the Ausgleich ; scenes then look place which luive no parallffi 
in parliamentary history. To meet the ol>struetion it waw d<dm’mincd to 
sit at night, but this was unsuccessful On one 0('(‘;ision D(K‘tor L(H*licr, 
one of the repi’eseutatives of Moravia, spokci for twcd\clumrH, from 9 p.M. 
till 9 a.m., against the Ausgleich, The opposition was uoti always limited 
to feats of endurance of this kind. On the Srd of Hovember there was a 


free fight in the house; it arose from a quarrel betiweeu Doctor Lnegcr and 
the Christian socialists on the one side (for the Christian so(*ialiHtH had 
supported the government since the confirmation of Lueger as burgomaster) 
and the German nationalists on the other under Doctor ’Wolfi', a (Sermau from 
Bohemia, the violence of whose language had already caused Badeni to challenge 
him to a duel. 


The uatioualists refused to allow Lueger to speak, cla|>ping thcii* <l(Msks, 
hissing, and making other noises, till at last the Young Cz(H*hs attempted to 
prevent the disorder by violence. On the 24th of November tlu^ H<‘eneB of 
disturbance were renewed. The president, Herr von Abra.moviteh, an Arme- 
nian from Galicia, refused to call on Schoenercr to speak. The nationalists 
therefore stormed the platform, and the president and the miniflters had to tly 
into their private rooms to escape personal violence, \mt il the Cz<udiiH came to 
their rescue and by superiority in numbers and phyaicfil strength severely 
punished Herr ‘Wolff and his friends. The rules of the house giving the 
president no authority for maintaining order, he determined, with the assent 
of the ministers, to propose alterations in procedure. The lu^xt day, when 
the sitting began, one of the ministers, Count Palkenhayii, a clerical wlio was 
very unpopular, moved that “ any member who continued to disturb a sitting 
after being twice called to order could be suspended— for three days by the 
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president, and for tliirt3>^ days by tlio house.” The din and uproar was such 
that not a word could be heard, but fit a pre-arranged signal from the presi- 
dent all the Bight rose, and he then declared that the luiw order had been car- 
ried, although the proceduili of the House required that it should be submitted 
to a committee. The next day, at the beginning of the sitting, the socialists 
rushed on the platform, tore up and destroyed all the papers lying there, 
seized the president, and held him against the wall. After he had escaped, 
eighty police were introduced into the House and carried out ihe fourteen 
socialist!. The next day Herr Wolff was treated in the same manner. 

The exciteniout spread to the street. Serious disorders took place in 
Vienna and in Gratz ; the German opposition had the Hiipi)ort of the people, 
and Lueger warned the ministers that as burgomaster he would be unable to 
maintain order in Vienna; even the clerical Germans showed signs of desert- 
ing the government. The emperor, hastily summoned to Vienna, accepted 
Badeni^s resignation, the Germans having thus by obstruction attained part 
of their wishes. The new minister, Gautsch, a man popular with all i>firties, 
held office for three months ; ho proclaimed the budget and the Ausgleieh, and 
in February replaced the language ordinances by others, under which Bohemia 
was to be divided into three districts— one Czechish, one German, and one 
mixed. The Germans, however, were not satisfied with this ; they denmiided 
absolute repeal. The Czechs also were offended; they arranged riots at 
Prague; the professors in the university refused to lecture unless the German 
students were defended from violence ; Gautsch i*esigned, and Thun, wdio had 
been governor of Bohemia, w'as appointed minister. Mtirtial law W5is pro- 
claimed in Bohemia and strictly enforced. Thun then arranged with the 
Hungarian ministers a compromise about the Ausgleieh. 

RENEWED CONFLICT BETWEEN OERMANB AND OiilEOIIB 

The Eeichsrath was again summoned, and the meoiiinga were less disturbed 
than in the former year, but the Germans still prevented any business from 
being done. The Germans now had a new cause of complaint. Paragraph 
14 of the law of 1807 provided that, in cases of pressing necessity, ordm'S for 
which the assent of the Eeichsrath was req[iiirod might, if the lieichsrath were 
not in session, be proclaimed by the emperor ; they had to be signed by the 
whole ministry, and if they were not laid tefore the Iteichsrath within four 
months of its meeting, or if they did not receive the approval of both Houses, 
they ceased to he valid. The Germans contended that tlie appli<jation of 
this clause to the Ausgleieh was invalid, and demanded that it should Im 
repealed. Thun had in consequence to retire, in September, 1890. His suc- 
cessor, Count Clary, began by withdrawing the ordinances winch had been 
the cause of so much trouble, but it was uow too late to restore peueu. The 
Germans were not sufficiently strong and united to keep in power a min istor 
who had brought them the relief for which they had been clamouring for two 
years. The Czechs, of course, went into opposition, and used obstruction. 
The extreme German party, however, took the occasion to demand that para- 
graph 14 should bo repealed. Clary explained that this was impossible, but 
he gave a formal pledge that he would not use it The Czechs, however, 
prevented him passing a law on excise which was a necessary part of the 
agreements with Hungary; it was therefore impossible for him to carry on the 
government without breaking his word; there was therefore nothing left for 
him to do but to resign, after holding office for less than three months. The 
emperor then appointed a ministry of officials who were not bound by his 
pledge, and used paragraph 14 for the necessary purposes of state. They 
then made way for a ministry under Herr von Korber." ^ 
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During the early months of Dr. Korber^s tenure of office there wjis a sus- 
pension of hostilities to allow the passiige of certain necessary measures, but 
the lull was merely momentary. In the elections in Dec^ember, 1900, and 
January, 1901, the most obstructive and fanatical sections, such as the exlretne 
German ISTationalists, were the chief gaineiu Jn sj)ite (d* all opposiiiton, J)r. 
Korber managed to maintain himself until December, 1901, wlnm h(»! was su(;~ 
ceeded by Baron Gautsch, who retained most of the other members of the 
Cabinet. The agitation for suffrage extension in Hungary gav(‘' impetus 
during the same year to a movement for a similar ehange in Aust.ria: Enor- 
mous mass-meetings of tliose favouring the change w(U'e ludd, and at one 
which oeciuTed at Vienna ou November 28lh more thau 20t),000 pin’soim were 
present. In February, 1906, Baron Gautsch introduced a lilxu'al suttraig’<^ liill 
in the lower chamber of the Reichsrath. 


In Hungary the years of the new century hav(^ hi\m produetiive of even 
greater confusion thau in Austria. The lluugarian iudependene-e party, 
under the leadership of M. Kossuth, sou of the leader of 1848, havti pursued 
a campaign against the dual government by obst ructiing all the measures of 
the Ministry and have themselves declined to take office. In this way they 
have made it extremely difficult for any Miuistiry tu last for any length of 
time. Thus, when Count Tisza, who took offi(‘,e in October, 1908, adopknl the 
policy of changing the standing legislative rules iu such a way as to x>i*<ivcnt 
the obstructive tactics of the Opposition, a bitter contest resuItxHl. The most 
striking incidents occurred ou December 18, 1904, the day of the opening 
of a new session of the Reichstag. On that day the Opposition entered the 
House before the usual time of meeting, asstiulted the police when they at- 
tempted to interfere, destroyed the furniture and woodwork, and mm finally 
photographed sitting on the heap of ruins. Shortly after this disgraceful 
scene Count Tisza determined to appeal to the count, ry, and a mw election 
was held in January, 1905. The Opposition succeeded, however, in <^onvincr 
ing many of the voters that Tisza was too much under Aust rian iidluence, and 
as a result the Ministry wtis decisively beaten, Tisza then resigned, and, 
after the Emperor had vainly tried to come to terms with the leaders of the 
Opposition, Baron Fejervary was entrusted with the t^isk of forirung a gov- 
ernment. The new Cabinet attempted to gain support by a proposal for man- 
hood suffrage on an educational basis, but as the Crown opposed such a step, 
the Ministry resigned in the following September. The Emperor then at- 
tempted once more to form an Opposition Cabinet; btit. the h^ad<u‘H again 
refused to promise not to endeavour to secure the use of the Hungarian lan- 
guage in the Hungarian regiments of the army— a matter which for some time 
had caused much discussion—f j to agree to other conditions; ami he wjib 
ultimately forced to recall Fejervary and approve his sutfrage programme for 
the extension of the right to vote to all literate male citlztms over tlu^ age of 
twenty-four years. The extreme Hungarian party oppowul the (contemplated 
change because, since the Magyars are iu a minority iu Hungary, it would 
lessen their political influence. On February 19, 1906, parliament wjih dis- 
solved, and in enforcing the dissolution troops wore us(mI 

During the last few years the relations beiwetm Austria aud Hungary hav(!> 
continued to be unsatisfactory. Since 1897 no formal agw-scmeut with ix^gard 
to the financial Ausgleich has been attained, and the (piestion of the financial 
<luota of each state has been each year submitted for temporary solution to 
the Emperor. An understanding was reached bc^twecu the two governmentB 
at the close of 1902, but this still lacks the approval of the h^gislatures. 

The future of the dual monarchy appears to be an uuceitain one. The 
chief bond of union is the aged Emperor, Francis Joseph. What will happen 
upon his death, which must occur soon, no one can safely predict,® 




CHAPTER VI 

A REVIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRIA IN THE 

NINETEENTH OENTURF 

By FRANZ X. VON KRONES 
Former l^rofossor iu tlie XJnivovBity of Graz 


THE EMPEEOE ERInOIB I AND AUSTRIA BEFORE THE REVOXATTION OF 

MARCH, 1B48 

The emperor Francis I ended liis days on the 2nd of Mai’oh, 1835, at the 
age of sixty-seven years, during forty-three of which he had exercised his he- 
reditary rule, fourteen years over the German and twenty-nine over the Aus- 
trian Empire. In inorganic fashion and under many vicissitudes this exten- 
sive state seems to have been built up in the course of centuries out of old 
Habsburg lordships, German imperial territories, dominions of the Bohemian 
and Hungarian crowns, out of the possessions of the Ilabsburg-Spauish power 
on the soil of Italy and the Netherlands, with eastern Galicia (Ilalicis-Wladi- 
mir), and the north Carpathian distiiets of the old kingdom of Poland, that 
is, from elements and nationalities fundanumtally dilfercnt both historically 
and politically. 

The emperor Francis I wore the German imp(U‘ial crown more or less fis an 
heirloom which had belonged for many eeni,uri(‘H the hotise of Habsburg- 
Austria, until the end of the “Holy Koman Empire of the (Jermaii nation" 
(1806), after he had already assumed the title of a hereditary emperor of 
Austria (1804), 

In his time falls the permanent loss of Belgium and the old Habsburg lord- 
ships in the west of south Germany, and on the other hand the gain of wcBtorii 
Galicia (Little Poland), at the third partition of I*oland, and the iicquisition 
of the heritage of the Yeneiian Itepublie ou the A<lriatic. After the second 
fall of Napoleon, the inheritor of the power of the French Eeiuiblic, the great 
territorial robberies of the ycsirs 1806 and 1800 had betai made good by the 
“Restoration" of Europe as a result of the congress of Vienna, and the Aus- 
trian supremacy in the confederacy assumed the place in Germany of the 
Habsburg empire. The emperor’s declining years were darkened by the reo- 
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ognition of the painful truth that his first-bom and heir, Ferdinand, was 
incapable of rule, and that consequently a reg(ni<‘.y, a “cabinet government,” 
in his name, was necessary. But other grave eircunistances accompanied this 
one. 

Austria, the chief member of the so-called “Holy Alliance,” saw herself 
outstripped in the Graeco-Eastern question by one ally, Hussia, and in tlie 
German question by the other, Prussia, Emperor Francis, tlu^ embodiment of 
patriarchal absolutism, and his trusted adviser, the chancellor Mettcu’nich, 
lived to see that their obstinate fight against the liberal and <!ons»)itutional 
movement in southern and western Europe remained without any assured 
results, and that the nationalistic efforts after freedom and Si^parato (‘xistenee 
were becoming dangerously strong, mainly in Austrian Italy by means of 
Carbonarism and Mazzinism', but that they had also long liad a fnuHul soil 
and a sphere of activity in the heart of the Austrian monandiy with its many 
races and languages. As regards foreign countries, an ominous isolation of 
Austria and an unmistakable waning of her political credit are visible. 

But above all there was a strange dualism in the empire. On this side, in 
Oisleithania, the western half of the empire belonging to the Gorman Confed- 
eration, the emperor ruled as an absolute sovereign; on that side, in Translei- 
thania, as a constitutional “king of Hungary,” represented by his brother, the 
archduke palatine, Joseph, to whom it had l)een granted to ihlfil his dinicult 
office for a full half century (1790-1847) with a keen eye and a firm Imml and 
yet to remain popular. In this contrast between the German Austrian 
“bureaucratic and police rule” (Beamten und Bolizmtaaie), jxs the enemies of 
the system of administration designated it, and the HungaTian “constitutional 
government, ” was concealed the chief danger for the policy of Mctteruich, the 
guiding spirit of the regency (Staatscon/enmz) in the days of the emperor Fer- 
dinand the “good” (1835-1848), who made yet anotlnu* U^rril.orial a<*quisition 
by the incorporation of the free state of Cracow (1847), after tlu^ spcxMly sup- 
pression of the rebellion of Galician Poland in 1840. Metlerni(*h did not fail 
to recognise this danger, without however being able to ovenuime it, for the 
conservatives of Hungary (Aarel Bezsewffiy and his circle) also set themselves 
against any encroachment by the Vienna cabinet on the Tj'ansleit banian con- 
stitution. 

The question of Hungarian reform, hand in hand with the preponderance 
of the Magyar population in public life, a prepoiuleranee which had beeti on 
the increase ever since 1830, collected round its banner not only its leader 
Count Stephen Sz4entoyi, who had given iitteKince to the signifiennt pbnise, 
“Hungary was not, it will be,” and the brilliant liberal aristocrat’, the fndherr 
von Eotv6s, but also the strict autonomists Niklas Frcnheii' von 'WeSHeKaiyi 
and the two comitat deputies Francis Dosik and Louis KbssutU, Of these the 
first remained the most peraeveriug advocate of the const itution in the consti- 
tutional “conscience” of Hungary, whilst the second, a man of demoniac 
force with word and pen, was worshipped as its idol by the radical Magyar 
youth. In this variable circle, which only too soon became inimical to B/A- 
ch4nyi\g influence and authority, the watchword was the national and polili(*al 
Magyarisation of Hungary, and the dominions of its crown, while on the 
other hand, as a challenge to this, voices in favour of tlie ideal of a Croat, 
Slavonian, and Dalmatian kingdom wore raised louder and louder by the 
instinct of self-preservation in the Transylvanian Saxons, the Bumanians, the 
Slovaks of upper Hungary, the Hnngaro-Serbs or Baizen, the Croats, and, 
especially, in “Illyrism,” here represented by Ludwig Gaj, 

In Galicia the Polish question had been agitated ever since 1846, though, on 
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the other hand, the east Galician Rnthenians, as opponents of the Polish 
supremacy, remained the government’s natural ally. But even in the heart of 
the hereditary lands of Bohemia and German Austria, there was a crisis jire- 
paring, serious both from a political and from a national standpoint. In the 
struggle which the aristocratic or feudal party in Bohemia (of which Palacky 
was and remained the historical and political adviser) had been carrying on 
ever since 1843 with ever increasing vigour against the measures of the Vienna 
cabinet a^^d in favour of a Bohemian constitutional law,^’ the liberal Czech 
party with its nationalistic aspirations came to the aid of the aristocracy’^ as 
a temporary ally, determined to extend its influence into the neighbouring 
province of Moravia. 

Amongst the German Austrians, especially in Vienna, there arose increas- 
ing dissatisfaction with the uneasy position of Austria both at home and 
abroad, and with the symptoms of her financial and economical maladies, and 
the discontent showed itself in numerous pamphlets, all printed abroad. 
Above all, here also was prepared an attack by the privileged orders, on the 
bureaucratic regime, which was soon, however, as we shall see, thrust into the 
background and outbalanced by the German liberal and democratic movem(3nt 
in the form of a struggle for a constitution. 

But before ancient Atistria fell to pieces, the summer lightning of iiou-Ger- 
man nationalist agitations manifested itself on the soil of the east Alpines 
districts, as, for example, amongst the Slovenes, at that time indeed still com- 
paratively harmless, and, more i)articulaiiy, amongst the WelschUrolmi or Ital- 
ians of the Tyrol, in the “Trentino” question, which was already of long 
standing, and as a solution of which the southern part of the Tyrol was to 
acquire a separate national and political standing. 


THE BEVOLUTION AND OONSTITtJTlONAL AUBTRIA-HOTGARY AETBH 

MAECH, 1848 

The February revolution of 1848 in Prance, making itself felt in the Aus- 
trian Empire, loosed in the whole range of the emperor^s dominions a storm 
which it had become impossible to oppose. The month of March is associated 
with the break-up of ancient Austria, for which Metteruich’s enforced retire- 
ment, after thirty-eight years of office, had paved the way. On tlie other 
hand the movement in favour of German unity, with its endeavour immedi- 
ately to e.reate a coustitutional Germany by means of a national parliament, 
got the better of the vain attempt of the confederate government to fon^stall 
it, and at once drew the confederate lerritorhis of Cisleitlnuiia into its sphere. 
Side by side with the white cockade, the token of young const itut icnnil A ustria, 
speedily appealed the German tri (‘4)lour, whilst tlie old im|)(irial colours, the 
Schwarzgdb (black and yellow), wert3 affected by the “reactionaries'’ as a 
token of enmity to the constitution. 

As an immediate danger to the existence of the state government, signs at 
once appeared of a nationalist revolution on the verge of breaking out, in 
Austrian Italy, with which country the commander of the forces there, Count 
Joseph Weiizei liadetzky, had long been familiar ; he did not fail to recognise 
the signs of the times. The desertion of the Milane^so to the Sardinian king 
Charles Albert, the “sword of Italy,” was soon after effected. Eadetzky had 
provisionally to abandon the country between the Ticino and the Mincio, and 
within the quadrilateral of fortresses with Verona as his base to assemble the 
forces for m^w attacks. At the same time Daniel Manin, as national dictator, 
proclaimed (March 23rd) a republic of Venice and Venetian Austria. 

The yoxing, immature constitution of Austria postponed its honeymoon, 
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and the first constitutional ministry of Cisleithania (tliaii of Fnnlicrr Pran;^ 
von Pillersdorf) was hurried ever swifter and swifter in the denioei'atie cur- 
rent, a significant token of which was the removal of the imperial <‘.ourt from 
Vienna to Innsbruck in Tyrol; meantime, beyond the Leilha., matters were 
drawing to a crisis. In Hungary the newly cstablishe<t eonstitniion^uid insti- 
tuted a responsible ministry similar in kind to the ('isle.itinuiian, in place of 
the old Hungarian court authorities and central administrative ol^(iet^s. The 
advance of the radical Magyar party towards a jHa'Sonal nnion w'+h Austria 
hastened the rising of the non-Magyar nationalities of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary against the hegemony of the Magyars. Uj>on this Wiis founded the pop- 
ularity of the han of Croatia, Jellacliich, who soon went into opposition 
against the Hungarian ministry as insubordinate and thus found himself for a 
time in a false position relative to the imperial court. 

The Slav party also made au attempt to bring about a common understaiKb 
ing, though the Slav congress of Prague was able to do little to bring such an 
understanding into effect. Similarly in Moravia tln^ finding in favour of pro- 
vincial independence or autonomy showed itself to be sti’onger amongst the 
Slav inhabitants than the desire to go hand in hand wdih the Czechs who wei’<^ 
thirsting for the pre-eminence. The Poles pursued their own way, but in fa(*.e, 
of the friendly attitude adopted towards the government by thci Rulhenians, 
the Galician revolution had first no prospect of success, all the h‘KS sin<*4^ in 
Russian and Prussian Poland an impulse towards national movennenti Inul no 
room for free play. For the Whitsuntide rising in the capital of Bohemia a 
speedy end was prepared by the commandant., Prince Alfred Windiscltgriitss, 
On the other hand, several circumstances seemed likely to renciw the his- 
torical coherence of Cisleithania with Germany and t.o strengtlum it^ nationally 
and politically. These were the strong represemtat ion of Gcnanaiii Austria in 
the imperial parliament at Frankfort, and especially the <d]ioic<^ (d uly 21>th) as 
administrator of the German empire of Archduke John, who sinc.e 1809 had 
been the most popular prince of the house of Habsburg-Ijorraiiu^ and, in addi- 
tion, the election of a German imperial gov<wnnicnt with Anton, Ritter von 
Schmerling, a constitutional centralist from Austria, as impei'ial minister of 
the interior (August) ; but when it came to the qxicstiou how etVe.et wjts to Im 
given to this coherence, insurmountable difiicnlties had soon to bt^ enc.ouniertsd, 
The Austrian diet in Vienna, freshly created in the time of th<^ new Aus- 
trian ministry (Wessenberg-Uobblhoff-Bach), m the paxlianumtilry represen- 
tation of the coUeetive- non-Hungarian provinces of the imperiarstate (July 
22nd), was opened. i>y Archduke John shorily after the ndirenund. of the 
Pillersdorf ministryXd^nly'Sth), and here too its throe hundred and thirty-eight 
members soon showed signs of antagonistic principles in qiusstions of national- 
ity and party politm !Here we find first of all the attacks of t Blavs on the 
political leadership of the Germans, and, on the other hand, the. strile bet.v'CMm 
the conservative Right and the liberal and democmti<i Left. Ami<l su(‘.h feuds 
between nationalities and political parties, amid dogmatic an<l doe.trinarian 
squabbles, the young parliament of Cisleithania could show only one perma- 
nent constitutional achievemeut~the abolition, on the motion of Hanns Knd- 
lich, of the subjection to the soil (GmndunUrthdnigkHt) and its burchms, by 
which the peasant class were to bo immediately won over te the political 
movement for freedom. Meantime, Radetzky, t.he vigiU'ous fi(vld marshal, 
who had reached his eighty-third year, had energetically b<‘giui au offensive 
war against Sardinia on the soil of Austrian Italy. By the end of Inly, 1848, 
the Milanese was ^ain in his hands. Only Venice persisted in her wH'c.ssion. 

The situation in Hungary, however, soon took an ominous turn, ;is wtis 
shown by the imperial rehabilitation of the ban Jellachieh, by the retirement, 
from his untenable position of the archduke palatine Stephen, who had Ixam 
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wavering between the revolution and the Court of Vienna ; by the actual dicta- 
torship of Kossuth, the “saviour of the nation,” supported by the national 
militia (SonvSd), and also^by the radical reconstruction of the Hungarian 
ministry. The murder of the imperial commissary, Count Laml>erg, already 
exhibited the climax of national and political passions and gave a foresight of 
the secession of Hungary. 

Quite as gloomy was the aspect of aJBfairs in Oisleithania when the fatal 
October da-ys of Vienna opened and the war minister, Count Latour, was niui’- 
dered by a raging mob; whereupon the imperial court (which had returned in 
August from Innsbruck) fled from the revolution to the fortifled Moravian 
city of Oliniitz (October 18th), and the Vienna diet became helpless before 
demagogy. Nevertheless, the government, thanks to the strongthoniug of the 
Austriaii dominion in upper Italy by Eadetzky, soon felt itself strong enough 
to take in hand the siege of Vienna under the superintendence of Erincio Win- 
dischgriitz and the ban Jellachich, to prevent its attempted succour by the. 
Magyars, to take the city, and, by transferring the diet from Vienna to the 
small Moravian town of Kremsier near Olmutz, to pave the way for a new 
order of affaiis. The installation of the new ministry with Erince Felix 
Schwarzenberg, brother-in-law of Field-marshal Windischgriitz, at its head 
(November 20th) forms the decisive turning point; for the key-note of his 
circular letter or programme was a “strong central government and the “in- 
tegrity ” of Austria, against the evident desire for secession on the part- t>f the 
Magyars. 


The change of System now being prepared required first of all a new ruling 
personality. Emperor Ferdinand the “good” abdicated the throne and his 
eighteen-year-old nephew, Francis Joseph, introduced with his accession (De- 
cember 2nd) the period of the “restoration” of monarchy. The winter cam- 
paign against Magyarian Hungary began, for here the change of rulers and the 
manifesto of the new sovereign were answered with a protest (December 7th) 
and an appeal to arms, whilst Slovaks, Serbs, Croats, Bumanians, and Tran- 
sylvanian Saxons saw the pledge of their own future in the imperial camp. 

But in the German question also the breach of the national parliament at 
Frankfort with the new Austrian system of government was imminent. When 
the formation of Germany into a “narrow ” confederation without Austria, the 

^ wider ” confederation, and finally the imperial s<diem(s 
with the Enissian king as successor to the German Empire were brought for- 
ward, Schwarzenberg’s note to Prussia (December 13th) Set forth as an ulti- 
matum the reception of the whole monarchy into the German confederacy and 
into the German customs union (ZoUvcreinj—nud the Austrian pnvmier’s 
laration of the 28th of Decemlxir cnlminated in Hie words, “ Austria will know 
how to maintain her position in (lie newly formed state of (Jennany.” The 

way the epilogue of the liberal and national mo\unnent 
tor liberty , marks the passage to the conceded constitutiion of Austriai, and so 
introduces the second shigo of Austria’s apprenticeship. Hie founding and con- 
tinuance of the absolutist and unified state. 

beyond the new government. Here 
K removal to I)ebrcK''.zen (January), t lieiL 

completed with the dymisty a breach that had many coiiHeqnenceK. Hoon iiftlsr 
mark^oTtho simee impt'i-ials- But this wm the high-water 

^ ^ been beaten mi hia own soil at the battle of Novaro 
(March 23rd), and Venice was face to face with the prospect of resuliiect ioii 

iranoib Joseph (May 15th), Austria was secure of the alliance of Bussia! and 
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the offer of her armed assistance was tbe more readily s(dzed n|)()u jih i(( b(^<'ame 
more and more evident that the means of briiif^in^^ Die >var with Hungju’y l.o n 
speedy end were very inadequately supplied by th<^ forcics which AuHliria bad 
at her disposal, and which had formerly been uiuko' tlu^ supn^m^, command of 
Prince Windischgratz, then of the freiherr von Weldon, aind \v(n’<^ now 
under the orders of Kadetzky\s resolute brotlKa*- in-arms, tlu^ IVidluuT von 
Haynau. 

Eussia’s military columns soon invaded Iluiifj^ary, and, five w<H‘kc. after tlu^ 
flight of the disunited revolutionary government fi'om Budapi^sti to Hzcgi'd, 
followed the surrender at Vildgos of the military '‘dictator,” Arthur 0<irg<\v, 
and with it the end of the dream of independence and of the civil war of Ihni- 
gary. Kossuth and his chief followers lied out of the (‘ouutiry. 

On the 6th of August the western pov'crs bud (expedited th<^ (unudasion of 
peace between Austria and the Sardinian king Yictor Mmmanmd, juhI on the 
27th of the month Venice yielded to the arms of Ibubdizky. Tims l lu‘. (pu^s- 
tions eonceming the authority of the govermuenti wiu’e suceivssfnlly disposeil 
of. But the newly strengthened empire, with Kussia to support) luu', was now 
able to interfere decisively in the solution of the German qm^st iou, and ou tim 
9th of March she again emphasised her claim for tlie admission id' tlu‘, whole 
of Austria into Germany, while, ou the other hand, she n^jeeied t hetbumnui 
plan for a constitution as inadmissible. The stone was soon sidi in motion. 

The resolution to transfer to Prussia tlu^i liereililary empire of Germuiuy, 
which was passed at Frankfort by a narrow majority on tilu^ Itsi.h of March, 
1849, was answered by Schwarzenberg wit.h tiic. recall of tiu^ Aust^riau deputies 
to the national parliament (April rflh) and he soon iMdudd King Fredmnck 
William IV give way on the question of the empiric,. In tiu^ c.onrse of tiie 
fruitless negotiations between the German powers eonemmiiig tiu^ reeouHt'rue* 
tion of Germany — as at the Pillnitz inte.rview of the Kmp(u*or of Aust^ria with 
the kings of Prussia and Saxony (Weptemlnm Btii)-- iiie ol<l German confedm'Jii- 
tion and the Frankfort confederate di(di (JiimdeHUu/), uud(H‘ tilu'i presidmiey of 
Austria, soon again appeared as tlie only possilik^ solution, and on Die. 2dth of 
December the archduke John, whom orders from Vienna had const ruimul tio 
remain at his disagreeable post, resigned his thankhw task of ailminist ralor 
of the empire. Meantime the situation of internal politiicH in Anst.ria had also 
undergone a decided change. 

The diet at Kremsier, in which Germaxr eontralists and Blav fc^deralislis 
(under the leadership of Palacky and Ladislaus Biegm*) were soon engiiged 
in a violent quarrel, did indeed just contrive tiO c.omplcto t.he woi'k of cousti" 
tution -making which had been begun at Vienna; but. tlui mw “strong” gov- 
ernment preferred the grant of a constitution ilietatcd hy the crown to the 
parliamentary creation of one, and by jwwp dVfu/dissoIvcMl tlu^ dicli which luid 
long been a source of embarrassment (MutcIi 7th), Ttsis “gnintcd ” I'.onst.itU' 
tion was nevertheless only an expedient eh' the moment, and wms to prepare 
the way for the institution of the absolut ist unific-d state. 


TEN TBAE8 OF THE UNIFIED STATE WITJIOITT A CIONSTITUTION (185048(10) 

It was the aim of the newly strengthened authoritiies, and also in harmony 
with the general tendencies of t)he ago in Europe, as quhikly as possible to 
combine the mastering of the liberal, democratic, and nationalist) volution 
and the revival of the idea of the state as embed i(Hl in the dynasty, with a 
transformation of the monarchy into a single uniformly administirated (unpiro, 
without popular representation or provincial autonomy and with an absolute 
form of government; and at the same time it was iutjended to get rid of the 
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dualism as existing before March, 1848, as well as of all the historical claims 
of the provinces and estates — a measure for which the revolution had already 
paved the way — and from henceforward to i)lace all the streuglih of t.he nationi 
at the service of the monarchial idea and thus to realise the motto of the new 
emperor: “Vinhismm.” 

The phase of transition to this ^^new birth” of Austria is formed by the 
years 1850-1851. The new year’s gift (1850) of the Cisleithanian provincial 
constitution is designed to make the diet to a great extent sui>eiihiouB ami to 
replace it (April 14th, 1851) by a appointed by the emperor jia a 

^^council” of the crown. Even tx3fore this (January) the minishu’ of justic<\ 
Schmerling, the creator, in accordance with the spirit of constitutionalism, of 
juries (January, 1850), and the minister of commence, Kuirl L. von iiruck, 
an ,abl^ and fertile-minded political economist who as a liberal am! Jh’oUw* 
tant had become obnoxious, had left the cabinet, where the leadership was 
now in the hands of the two men in the young monarch’s confKicac<% the pre- 
mier Bchwarzeuberg and Alexander Bach. The latter was now minister of 
the interior as successor to (lounti Franz Stadion and was endowed with abili- 
ties of the lirst rank. With them was associated Count Leo Thnm, a Bolne 
mian nobleman who as minister of public worship and education had entewl 
on the inheritance of tlie liberal leform of 1848, and as a friend of sci<uice and 
learning, advised by able men, adhered to its principles; but in church mat- 
ters and denominational ([uestions wjis beginning to show more, jind mow^ 
rigour towards the Catholics. 

The 20th of August, 1851, marks the commencenient of the sw'.tfiial i^rans- 
formation of the constitutional state into the hnified state withouti a CiOnstitH' 
tion, by the abolition of the responsibility of nunislei’s, and in anotlun* direction 
by the abrogation of Stadion ’s communal law and the jury. Thus the abro- 
gation at the end of the year of the constitution granted on the 4th of March, 
1849, appeared merely as the culmination of the reaction for which the way 
had been long since smoothed. 

The twenty-one crown provinces of Austria, loosed from all the hist.orical 
ties which had formed them into groups, without representation by provincial 
assemblies, without privileged orders and patrimonial territorial government, 
henceforth appear under a rule emanating from Vienna and conducted in uni- 
form fashion according to the principles of unification through the agency of 
superior and inferior officials ai)pointed and paid by the government, Ger- 
man becomes the state, official, and educational language (except in Austrian 
Italy), and the copious volumes of the JtviefmffeiietzblaU show whati an immenB(!( 
work in all departments of publie life the “‘reeonstrucUmi ” of the imperial 
state, still in operation in many points, undertook t,o sicrmuplish and did 
accomplish. 

As Prince Bchwarzeuberg, the thorough -paced aristocrat and absohdust in 
imnd and will-power, died as early as April, 1852, the whoh^ c^poeds, namelr 
1860-1859, 18 generally called the “Bach” epoch, for the lion’s share of its 
creations tails to that proud, maiiy-Hidod man. 

Though in more than om^ direction the internal history of Austria from 
1850-1860 exhibits many similarities with that of the state inform of the em- 
peror Joseph II (1780-1790), yet it differs from this in one particular espe- 
cially. Whilst the so-called “ Josophism ” had in view and effected the union 
ot church and state, now the opposing stream asserted itself more and more, 
ana the crown yielded to it and to the wishes of Rome by the conclusion of a 
concordat, negotiated by the Viennese archbishop, Othmar Raiisclier, in which 
the advantages were exclusively on the side of the Catholic church, henceforth 
t^e m stete. It was this concordat with the papal chair that threw the 
gloomiest shadows of “reaction” over “New Austria,” for it enraged lilieral- 
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ism, injured the peace of the denominations, and was necx^Hsarily injurious to 
education. 

But the absolutist system, and more particularly itw exponent Bach, the 
statesman who had goue over from the revolutionary party, did noti Ihul foes 
only ill the camps of the German liberals as friends of llu'! eonstitiin ion and 
autonomists. The feudalists, especially those of Bohemia, elusiliMl out. of (heir 
territorial jurisdiction, also bore a grudge against tlu^ absoluh^ syshau; and 
in Hungary Bach was the best hated man, not only amongst tiie nationalist 
liberals of 1848-1849, but also with the conservatives wlio stood forwarii for 
the Hungary of the days before March au<l for hm’ '‘liistorie rights.^' As for 
dieir right wing, the '‘old conservatives^^ or "notidiles,” in April, lHr)0, tlu^y 
had still set their hopes on a memorandum to the crown. And <wen yet, ili 
1856, this party ventured once more to make an athW‘Jc on Bach, bmf again 
without success, although the "address^' which tluvy oOVu’ikI to the <*.rown 
(printed 1857) overflowed with protestations of loyal HUbmissiveneKS and of 
sorrow at the "errors^’ of Hungary (1848). 

It even came to a trial of strength, which the lunv systiun had to ahandou 
in face of the growing discontent on the hither side of t.lu' Ijcilha and t he pas^ 
si ve resistance beyond it. Here, as always ami ^‘verywlien*!, ail d<‘,pemh'd on 
the vanqnisliing power of success and this again was conditional <m tiie sitmi- 
tioii in ngard to external politics. 

Until the year 1852 Austria, in close alliance with Bussia, ha<l the upper 
hand ill the German question. Ihaissia^s Immiliathm at Olmiitz (Noveniher 
20th, 1850 ), the results of her withdrawal from the atfair of t he Hessian elec- 
torate and the Banish question, the decline of luu' political <T<‘dit in (Jermany, 
the Dresden confiu'cnce (December, 1850)-- “fruitless as far m Prussia wms (am- 
cerned — all this Hchwarzeuberg had lived to H(*e. lUs suiaiwor w'sis <hunt 
Karl Buol'Schaiumstcin, who could not command the wnm^ rivsi less eu(ugy and 
weight as his ])rcdecessor. 

Czar hfiehohis t believed that in conseqmmce of his assist a, nco in the put- 
ting down of the Hungarian rebellion, and the aid he had tMmdtuHal in the 
Prussian qmjstiou, he might reckon outlie unlimited gratitude of Austria; and 
iier effective interference with Turkey in favour of the mena<‘(*(l st 4 d<'! of Mon- 
tenegro appeared to him ivs a further pledge of the political eo optu'jdiou of 
Austria in case of EusshPs talcing up arms against the Porte. 'Phci fatal half- 
heartedneas of Austrians foreign policy in the Grimeau War 1854 ), her 
wavering between neutrality and partisanship, in the eimrsi^ of which matters 
went as far as the conclusion of a convention with the Porte and the tempo- 
rary but costly occupation of Moldavia, WaUirehia, and Dobruds(*ha, <^.arued 
her the lasting emnity of Bussia, without Iwing able to win for her tlu^ friend- 
ship of the western powers, at whose head, since the mip <VHat (DtHituiiber 
2nd, 1863), stood the new empire of Franco with hlapoleon lit 

The so-called Holy Alliance was therefore finally dissolveil Prussia, since 
1857 under the prince-regent William (soon King William I), again won the 
mendantinthe German question, and from 1852 posm^sscHl in liismar(‘k the 
best of advocates for her cause at the confederate diet of Frankfort, 

Napoleon HI now took up the idea of nationality, the mosti dau'^erotiH for 
a monarchical state composed of different peoples as Austihi w^tis, and h(^ be- 
cme the active supporter of the policy of tlie Italian ministiCr, Favour, which 
aimed at Italy’s unity and erection into a great power. Boon (1859) Austria 
stood alone in a war with Sardinia and the latter’s ally, Napokuin HI. Tins 
immense requirements of the war essentially aggravated the financial sitimtion, 
^ improve which Freiherr von Bruck, finance minister sin<ie 1856, had laboured 
in every direction; the minister of foreign affairs, Buol-Bchauenstein, soon 
retired (14th May). His successor was Count Bechlierg (previously presidcu' 
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tial envoy at Frankfort). Austria’s defeats in Poland, at Magenta, and Sol- 
ferino, were followed (litli of July) by the preliminary Peace of Villafranca, 
which sealed the loss of Lombardy to Sardinia, and confirmed the hopes en- 
tertained by the nationalists in Veuetia of shaking off the Austrian rule. 

This war had not only led the Magyar emigration under the banners of Sar- 
dinia and alienated the sympathies of the Magyars from the royal stondard of 
Austria, but in its results it reacted in the gravest manner on the existing sys- 
tem of gc-;ernineut, against whose further continuance in Cisleithania (lermaii 
liberals, feudalists, and Slav federalists in their various ways engaged in a 
united struggle; whilst beyond the Leitha the old conservatives and the advo- 
cates of the continuity of the administration and of the constitution of 1848 
(under the leadership of Francis De^Lk) greeted ite break-up with double 
joy, the former in the firm ex]>ectation that thej' would now attain to the 
helm, the latter determined to bide their time and incroiiso the i>assive 


resistance. 

Bach’s dismissal (August Sist, 1859) iutroduces the ti’ausformatioJi of the 
absolute monarchy into a semi-constitutional state. 

The formation oi the new cabinet, at whose head now stood the Polish 
count, Agenor Golueliowski, was immediately followed by negotiations with 
the old conservatives of Hungary, and with the feudalists of CUslcitbauia, and 
by the strengthening of the Eeichsrath (March, 1800) through appointment 
by the crovui, whereby the antagonism between liberal minority and conserva- 
tive majority immediately became ax>parent and soon led to the dismissal of 
the Eeichsrath (•Se|;)tember 29th). 

On the other hand, wo s<?o (July 1st) the way prepared ft)r the reorganisa- 
tion of Hungary on the basis of her constitution as it existed Ixdbre 1848, 
which amounted to a renewal of- the dualisTn existing previous to ih(‘, nwolu- 
tion of March. The old conservatives of Hungary endeavoured (July 80th), 
by means of a compromise with the German feudalists and with the 81av fed- 
eralists of Cisleithania, to bnng about a common action for the mainteuauce 
of their inteiests. This explains the fact that the original draft for the ^te.>c- 
tober Diploma ” as the charter of a new constitution came from the pen of a 
Hungarian old conservative (Count Emil Dezsewffy), and that its contents, m 
well as the accomioanying provincial statute, display a tendency to federalism 
and decentralisation. The German liberals of Cisleithania, the centralists, 
and antonomists now hastened to raise powerful objections to it, and so pre- 
cipitated Goluchowski’s retirement (December l.'hh). In his pjac<i Bchmer- 
ling, the rei)reseutativc of the constitution and (centralism, comes forward m 
the new confidential servant of the crown, and steers the sldp of st4ite along 
the lines of a centralised const! fcnrional government. 


THE NEW STAGE OE APPHENTIOESHEP OF (lONSTITHTIONAL AUHTMA AND 
THE SOLUTION OF THE GERMAN CiUESTION (IBOUWMS) 

It is significant that Schmerling’s fundamental creation of the year 1B6X, 
the so-called '^F<‘bruary patent,’' had to bo introduced in a way as a “supple- 
ment ” to the October diploma, and that the now parliamentary representetion 
of the empire— originating iis the house of dexnities from indirect election, 
that is, election by the provincial diets, and sis the “house of peers’* from 
nomination by the crown — bears the name of lieicfisrathf a name given in the 
absolutist era to a council of the crown which was very far removed from a 
parliament ; whilst the assembly of magnates and deputies, summoned to Ofen 
(Buda) on the 14th of February, felt itself to be indeed a Ilniigarian diet, and 
the dominant party (Dedkiste) announced their fixed adherence to the consti- 
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tution of tlie year 1848 — ^tliat is to sjxy, to the dualism of ilie ix^riod following 
the March revolution. 

Add to this that the “broader '^tcicharath, in xvJiieh Trai'Hleithauia, ihe 


were luxstriistful and full of iudigiuition at) tlu‘. pre-emimuu'o a,iid Huprema(\y 
of the German liberal centralists; and that in Hungary tlu'i old (‘.(mi mm'v:Uiv(ns, 
now thrust into the backgroiiiul, had also a grudges against the luvw system, 
while on the other hand the DeAkists remaiiUMl resol v(‘d to us(‘ all the st ub' 
born force of passive resistance to place obst4udes in the way of Hehnuu’Iing's 
centralism. 

That statesman’s well-known exixression, “ Y'‘(^ (‘an wait,” lier(‘, failtMl in its 
effect, and even in his own camp soon encountered vigorous opposition. K(u' 
however valuable the gains of the new era might Iks KSehmerling’s e(uitralism 
had still certain hai’dsMpa even for the German lilnu-als, th<^ glooiuy jiKpisdi of 
foreign affairs (.lisqiiieted them, the Hungarian (piestion w(Ugh(Kl on tlnun like 
a nightmare, and the dread of Slavism and hKhu’alism in GishMllmnia in itself 
drew them closer to the Magyars as to natiuralalii(^H whose e.ontichmtdcmu'anour 
and skilful tactics made more and more impnvssiou on t lu^ hiiluu’ si(l(^ of the 
Leitha. 

In the diet (March 31st, 1865) Moritz von Kaiserield, tluwStyrian lilxu'al 
and autonomist, made a sharp attack on Hehimu'ling’s policy (d' ijuuiia 
{ZmmrtangHpoUtilc), which ot most could cite no b(d.t(U‘ <a'idene(^ <)l‘ its suchmnsm 
thanrhe euiiry of the Transylvanian deputies into ilH‘. '‘broad(‘r ” Reiehsraih 
(1863) at a time when the old conservatives of Hnngary UiUd the IVuidalists of 
Cisleithauia were conspiring against the minister, and'a e,onrKl(ml ini wu-vant 
of the crown from that camp, Count Maurice Rst(‘rha/y, an Austrian minis' 
ter without portfolio, was successfully umhuuuining the polit iejU ercMlit. aiud 
influence of the minister-president with tlu^ (Kuirt, 

Only too soon (June 26th, 1865) the fatal r<‘signati<u» of Hchmerling was 
brought' about, and his succ(iss(u‘, the Moravian nobleman thuni, lh(*ha)rd 
Belcredi, guided Trausleithauia back into a lederalist. (uirnmt, hi imieb thc> 
same channel as that of the year 1860, wilhoiiti of course iKung ii,bh^ to bring 
about any rotation of the Hungarian question and t,he of 

Hungary, 

For beyond the Leitha there Wiis an obstinate adluuKuu'cUo ilu^ fundu' 
mental idea of the .address drawn up by Deiik (April, 1861), according to 
which Hungary was not in a position to recognise eitlnu* lln^ Ocdolxu- diploma 
or the February patent, and would only “enter iifln rcdatiions a, ml muon with 
the other constitutional provincial territories of Austria in ceuslit iil.i<uml inde- 
pendence and liberty.” 

In Bohemia, where Old and Young Czechs as cousc 5 rvat)i v(^ luid progr(^Hsiv(‘ 
parties were at feud with one another, Belcredi again failed to over<‘.o*ue tlie 
opposition. But above all he encouiitercd the natura! emnity of tbe ihuinan 
liberals and centralists, who could not but see in the suspensum of the Ihdchs- 
rath brought about by Belcredi (September 20ih, 1865) a st roke aimed at Hie 
February constitution, while in his scheme to resolve the monarchy into 11 
territoriM groups and orders they beheld a forecast cf 1)lie disinlcia-at ion of 
Austria by way of federation and feudalism, and this at a Uim^ when t-he Ger- 
man question appeared on the scene with complications involving grave twn* 
sequences to the state. * 

Ever since Bismarck had succeeded to the office of minister-president In 

had been determined to make amends for the 
political defeat of Prussia in 1860 and gradually to sap Austria’s influence in 
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Germany. The most significant token of this was Uie abseiic*<^ ot tiie Prussian 
king, William I, from the Frankfort diet of princes of AiigusblTth, 18(KJ, at 
which the emperor Francis Joseph I presided. Although the relations be- 
tween the two powers grew more strained as the result ot a clever move of 
Bismarck by which he brought the Austrian minister of foreign aft airs, (Jounti 
Eechberg, in his train, we find (1864) the two states side by side in Uh'i wai* 
against Denmark fis representatives of the emjiire, and alter its terminatioii 
in condomlnat, that is, in joint administration, of Schleswig-Holstein. By 
this Austria injured her credit with the contol staters and still more with tiie 
national liberals in Germany. 

But the division between the two powers was iminodiately a[>})arent in the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, and on the other hand Bismarcdc sought (as 
early as July, 1865) to bring about the armed neutrality the (lenmau 
central states in ctiso of a war with Austria, though in this h(i w'iis unsu('.c(iss- 
ful. He contrived to assure himself of a fricmlly attitude on the part- of 
Napoleon III, and, above all, to conchide (April 8th, .■!8<>r)) a militiiry alUauce 
with Sardinia, which, sure of the favour of the Erencli emperor and on the 
way to the anne: 7 :ation of all Italy, was now aiming at the coiKpnjst IbrnuH*. 
This alliance had for its object the complete overthrow of Austria’s dominioii 
m Poland. Napoleon III was here reckoning on the miiiiual weak(unng of 
the two chief German powers, whilst Austria was pi‘e])ar<d ti<^ r(‘-sigu Vimicc 
on the outbreak of war, but found the proposed Franco-11 alia, u eomproiuiBO 
inadmissible. Of Bussia, Prussia wiB sure in any c.ascj for (V.ar Alexauiler IT 
had entered into his father's grudge against the Vieiuiese eourti as au inheri- 
tance, and the fact that on the occasion of tb.e rebellion in Kiussiau Poland 
(1862-1863) Austria remained unmolested in Galicia, further in(irey>i(ai ilu* 
distrust of the cabinet of St. Petersburg. 

Now came Austria’s double war with Prussia and Sardinia in tlu^ sumuuu- 


of 1866. It is true that the German central stattiw— in ilu^ ’ ingdoms 

of Hanover, Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemberg—stiood by Austria when th<i 
breach between the two great powers was followed (June) by ‘^the frat.riildaJ 
war” {Bruder’kneg')^ as in the general indignation against IhumSia it WiW 
designated by public opinion in South Germany; and, besides this, at the B(‘.at 
of war in Upper Italy the Austrian southern army under Archduke A.lbert 
and his chief-of-the-stafi', Franz von John, won the decisive victo^ of GuS" 
tozza (June 24th), to which was soon added (July 2Dth) the dazzling success 
of Wilhelm von Tegetthoff— the defeats of the Italian fleet, under Admiral 
Persano, in the waters of the Adriatic, near the island of Lissa. 

But Prussia overthrew the German allies of Aixstna, one after another, 
and Saxony shared the ill success of Austria on the battleground of Boh<nuia, 
The command of the Austrian northern army had been forced on the most 
popular general, the master of the ordnance, Ludwig E. von Benedok, in spite 
of Ms express refusal ; and in the “seven days’ battile,” after a series of unfor- 
tunate skirmishes — in which, besides Prussia’s sux>eriority ixi the n(H‘:dU^-gun 
of the infantry, strategical mistakes and insixbordination on the part of imli 
vidual Austrian comm.anders wo^'o revealed— the Austrians sullcred the great 
defeat of Koniggriiiz-Sadowa (July 3rd). 

The resolution of the emperor Francis Joseph to deliver up Venice to Napo- 
leon III and make use of him as an intermediary for the negotiation of a peace 
with Italy, then push the sonthern army northwards and ho continue the 
struggle with Prussia even if he had to summon the Ixindsturm (general levy 
of the people), soon gave way to sober recognition of the fact that peace must 
be made with the victor. On the other hand, Bismarck’s wisdom and fowr- 
sight in fac^ of the formidable attitude of i^rance and in the interest of the 
main object of his policy, were successful in restraining the ITuissiau king 
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from making annexations at the expense of Austria and Hiixony. for- 

mation of the North Gcrmixu Confoderation and Prussia’s treaties of alliance 
with the conquered states of South Gormaitiiy preceded (July r>th"»25th) the 
Nikolshtirg negotiations (July 2(Jtn) and the dehnite Peae.e of Prague with 
Austria (August 23rd). 

Austria withdrew from Italy and from Germany, witli which she had been 
ill close historical and political conm^.ctiou for more than a thousand years; 
and thus the German question was finally solve<l in favour of the priMloininaiMH^ 
of Prussia and the idea of German unity. 


THE ATISGLEiair WITH rriTNGAHY AND THK OON^STITITTlONAI - IHrALISM 01 *^ 
AUSTKIA-HUNGAKY DOWN TO THE NEW INTERNAL (UUHIH OF i'lSLFl 
THANIA (18(37-1878) 


The entry of the whilom Saxon prime-miuistiH’, Ferdinand I'^r^nlnun von 
Beust, who had liilhcrto represented the anti- Prussian policy of t luMHuit ral 
states, into the service of Austria as conductor of foridgu atfairs (Oclohm* 
Both, IHCO), op(uis an era of transition which brings witli it the ndirmmmt 
of the minister of the interior, Belcredi, and an (agDHmnmt) with 

Knngaiy. 

When, on the 6th of January, 1867, BelcrcsU dissolved llu'i provincial 
dictb of the Alpine districts and also those of thtn Bohmnian group of tcrri 
tories and of Galicie, because there his %leralisti<3 system wnmu'd to lx*) <‘om» 
bated, while, on the other hand, in Ihngue and Lmiibcirg tin') strif*^ Ixd-ween 


the various nationalities was raging furiously; and when writs for (dections in 
provincial diets were then issued for the pnrpos'*, of smmring fi'om the new 
IHOviucia; diets an extraordinary^ Iteiclmrath, tln^ Gminan libm'als n^spoiuhxl 
(January 13th) to this attempt on the part of the governnumt lo win a finb 
erahst majority with a refusal of the elections, and at the sanu* tinu^ issued a 


declaration signifying that they would only <lcpul<i an ordinary ^‘c(mstPu» 
tionaI”Mch8ralh. 


In this they could at least count on the support of Beust, whosi's rimunal 
the federalists were endeavouring to obtain; ami Buist hastened Belcwdi’s 
dismissal, which involved a reconstruction of the ministry (F'diruary 7th, 
1867). Beust was placed at its heiid. and soon (March) we also tind a irustixl 
follower and old friend of the emperor, Count hlduard Taaffe, iutdnded in it 
as minister of the interior. Ten years later, under the same (‘(Editions, he 
wris destined to provoke a fresh state crisis, 

Beust, new to the state of affaiis in Austria, and mdier an acute diploma- 
tist than a solid statesman, had soon made up his mind to make an Awifflmh 
with Hungary according to Deck’s scheme or conisi*) whhd” was 

indeed xmavoidable ; on the other hand, he was resolved to maintain for 
Cisleithania the narrow'^ Eeichsrath as the only reprewmtative body posaibie 
for the western half of the empire. Thus the imperial resiuint. of the 27th of 
Eebima^ addressed to the Hmigarian diet, by its recognition of statutory 
continuity” {KechtscontmuitM) in Hungary and of her constitution of 1848“— 
implying the final abandonment of the ceiitralistic idea of uuiticadou which 
ScLmerling’s constituiiionalisiii had still mai it tained— opened a new era in the 
e^t^nce oi the Austrian state; and nothing ia more significant of the change 
of the times and ot the state policy than the fact that the formaticu of the 
new ^sp^^nsible ministry of Hungary fell to Count Julius Aadrtey, who 

trom I84y to 1850 had been counted amongst those condemned and exiled by 
the goveinmeut 

On the 8th of Jnne the coronation of the emperor Fntneis Joseph took 
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place in Hungary wiili Mstorical diKplay. ^"'ranalcitlimna waa hcuceiortli only 
united with OiBloitlninia dyuaatically ami through tho miinatrioa of foreign 
‘affairs for w^ar and for iiixperial finance, and matters concerning the common 
•affairs ropresonted by these three depaitimmts W(n*e arranged through the 
medium of delegations selected on eitluir aith^ in the diet) and the lieicliarath. 
For Tranaleit.hania there was lumceforth only a ^Hting^^ of Hungary, and here 
there was a confident presentiment that tin') centre of gravity of the diviilcd 
monarchy would be inovuvl evm* farther and farther eaHt”*- -a view in wliicli 
Bismarck also n^garded the future of Austria. 

The Gennau liberals of Austria saw in Hungary an ally against Blav fed- 
eralism, and the latter found < 5 onsolatiou in the hasty manner in which the 
Ausgleich had been prepared, esptHnally in the dechletU inn juaiity in the ap- 
portionment ol the mutual disbursmnents or (luota for common affairw; lor, in 
accordance with it, 70 percent, fell on Austria and 30 pertnmi. on ^Mlurgory.’' 
This condition, settled at first for ten yi^ars, heiuiefoi'th forms the clucf finan- 
cial crux of the Ausgleich, and in it, apart, from the ([uestion of how to bring 
aboiu, a profitable customs- a,ud commercial-uniou Imtwetm the two powers 
and adjust the econonuc rivalry of Aust^ria and Hungary, originates the 


Transleithania had now become a polith'al body in which Transylvania was 
absorbed and the cM Serbian Wdjwodina” clisappeiu'ed. G- mat ia, also, 
which had been excluded from the negotiations concerning the Ausglexeh in 
consequence of its efforts for separate (existence, bad to aceoinmodate itself to 
the Magyar pre-eminence in spite of the separak^ positiion accorded to it with 
its ban and three provincial ministors. Its Ausgleich with Hungary stipu- 
lates for 55 per cent, of the revenues of the province, for the expenses of 
common affairs, and the despatch of forty-three deputies to the Hungarian 
diet. That historic heirloom, the old Austriau military frontier, is also on 
the wnj to abolition and partition. 

In his struggle for national and political self-preservaHon the Magyar was 
designedly and recklessly centralist, in opposition to the historical autonomy 
of Transylvanian Saxonlaud and all efforts after separate existence on the 
part of other non -Magyar elements of the i)opulation; he inzjroduced his 
tongue as the legal language of the state, and laid for it a broad and deep 
foundation in the educational system. 

In contrast to this, an essential and deplorable defect is shown by the 
development of the Austrian consiitntiou, which had been interrupted in 
1850, again attempted by Schmerli ng in 1861 though on other lines, stopped 
by Belcredi from 1B()5-“1807, and once more taken in hand under Beust in the 
four fundamental laws of the illst of December, 1867 ; the firm establishment 
of a single state language, the German, as an essential pledge of the predomi- 
nance of the feeling for the state in comjiensation for all failings, was want- 



ing and was never to be attained. 

So on the 1st of December, 1867, the new ministry of Cisleithania, usually 
called the Burg^nninMerim^i — in which we find a Polo, Oonnt Alfred Potocki 
— comes on the scene under the presidency of Prince Carlos Auersperg, who 
wixs replaced by Count Taaffe, provisionally on the 26ch of Septemoer, 1867, 
and definitively after the 17th of April, 1869. Besides these there were the 
three above-mentioned Austro-Hungarian “imperial mnisters'^ (JiHcrmninU- 
ter) for common affairs, foreign finance, and war. There now liegins an epoch 
of mini,sterial activity and parliamentarism in Austria which was calculated 
and destined to produce much that was durable and fruitful. 

The three denominational laws (May 25th, 1368) made a beginning, after 
which Austria finally abandoned the concordat of the year 1855 and prepared 
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for its formal abolition. Thereupon followed the lu^w jK'litieal or^aiuHatiion 
(Giskra, minister of the interior; Herbst, minister of jiisl'i(*<‘), with its S'^para- 
tion of the judicial inacliinerj/ from the political or a<lniinistrativ<’i govern- 
uient, the fumling of the i)ubiio debt (imperia!! miniMt(‘r of tinmu'e hrst Von 
Beeke, then Melcnior Loiiyay, and Austrian minislxM* of iinanee, lin^st l), anil 
also (October) the reform of the joint Ans(ro~Uuugari;ui army by IhiOa.w 
coneerning iiniversal conscription wit h a jxniod of t hr('e yi^ju’s’ S(an'ic(‘ in tln^. 
line (imperial ^ar minister Freiherr von Knhii), the bo’inai’on of the Aus- 
trian militia (Landwehr) with its own minister (llu^i (‘ouul(‘i*[)a,ii. to this is 
found ill Hungary in the institution of the JfonvHn or^‘de-rcndm‘s of t-lie (ukhu 
try/’ established in 1848), as well as the reintroduetion of j^^'i(^s ami tln^ new 
general law couceruing iiatiional schools. 

For the foreign policy of the monarchy tdie ^‘t-ragedy ’’ in Mexi<!o— vio- 
lent end at Queretaro (June 19th, 18t>7) of the arelnhdve MauXimilhin, whom a. 
visionary longing for great aehievements a.nd tduu nierested policy of NapO' 
leon in had enticed from Austria into a hazardous position as <d(mted “mu- 
peror^’ of the Mexicans, and whom at the (hHusive moment* Fra-mut had ahaii- 
doned to his destruction— was only of some Hignilhtanec In tlsati ihv. emperor 
of the French, irritated at Prussia’s rapid and unbu’esemi aecvssion of power, 
was desirous of paving the way to an understanding with th(^ eonrti of Vhmna, 
and under the name of a visit of eondohmeo elTe<‘4(‘d a with the 

emperor Francis Joseph at Salzburg (August; lHth-lJ.‘ird). 

If the Austrian imperial chancellor, Gount Ihmst, v<Mle<l all thoughtsof 
vengeance on Prussia, and, on the other haiut, ilu‘. durHuilliy of pidthig down 
the rebellion of the Dalmatian Kriwosektjie diverted the iilientlon of Austria 
from the great political tpxestioii of the tilm^atening (mlUsion hhunee 

and Germany and fixed it for a time on the south, yet, tdie relat-iom; liet.ween 
Vienna and Paris continued and Fre-uch diplomaey spared no eH'mis to see,un‘, 
Austria’s alliance for the war against Prussia. 

But the sympathies of the German A ustrians ranged tlHunse-lves deeixledly 
on the side of Prussia as the pre-eminent; pow<u' of Germany and her nat-imud 
protector; and in this they w'-ere in accord with the view represented by the 
Hungarian minister-president Count Julius Andnissy, that., for ilu'i sake of 
the dualism and, above all, of the security of Hungary, i(, was imimrative tn 
aahere unswervingly to the position of and tlnuirrangcumud* fjetweeii 
Austria and Prussia as the peace concluded at Th'agiu^ had (sslabiished it . 

But the main point was that Prussia wim certain of the friemlly allianee 
of Russia in the case of Austria’s taking arms in favour of Fraxice. ‘ Thus in 
July, 1870, the policy of the Vienna cabinet, was coniinexl t.o Dm ])ath of a 
strict neutrality, although a military preparedness agaiiust. Russiai, in any ease 
for the protection of Galicia, was kept in view; and soon the world beheld 
the downfall of l^Tapoleon’s empire and the appearance of the (ierman Empire 
of Prussia, whose j'ecognition by Austria could meet with no dinUmlti<‘p. 

^ But meantime a new crisis in the internal politics <d Aust.ria was prepar* 
ing and bringing a serious danger to the constitutiional gains ol tlu^ years 
1867-1868, to centralism, and consequently to tlie preponderance of tlu^ Ger" 
man liberals in the Beichsrath. Already in August., 1868, the Gzcch f< 5 d<‘raliHtH 
and nationalists, encouraged by the successes of Hungary, had inuunnuHid, in 
a declaration drawn up independently of flu^ provincial diet of Pt'ague, ihatf 
iiey were resolved to win the same kind of separaU's positixm for the territory 
of the_ Bohemian crown”; the Galician l^oles had brought forward a similar 
mmm in their “ resolution ” in the provincial diet of Lemberg, and the fe<lerab 
ists and clericals of German Austria sided with them in the struggh^ witl» the 
^nnan liberal Blirgerminist^rium. Unfortunately, the latter fell to pieces of 
itself through personal enmities and political differences; so that itwaSBub* 
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jected (Jfmuary-March, 1870) lo a now reconstructioii, and tliin wiiH soon ac- 
companied by a seciwsioii in the l^^nclnsratli, which inllicted a blow on parlia- 
meutarisni, and by the dissolution of tbe refractory provincial diet. 

The reconstinictod ministry lost all credit eve.n with its (>wn (lerinan liberal 
party, and also the coiifidenc'e of the Crown, now fallinp: more and more under 
the influence of its enemies. Thus it came again to the perilous atticunpt to 
solve the knotty internal problem of Cisleithania by way of fiuhnulism, as 
Belcredi had previously suggested. The first to enter on this path (Aiiril, 
1870), blit hesitatingly, as one who was only half a federalist ami anxious to 
restore internal peace, was the new miuister-px’esideut Count Alt imhI i*otoeki, 
a Galician magnate; but when he, despairing of any suc(‘vsh, retlriul, February 
7th, 1871, it was followed with much decision by his sueemsor, Count Karl 
Hohenwarti, a strict federalist, a champion of tho Oet.ober diploma:, and a 
nobleman, of feudalist and cleri(‘,al views, in whose cabinet two Czechs and a 
Pole took their seats. 

When, on the liitli of September, the new minist:ry of Ciskutihania empha- 
sised the ‘Cegal position of the Grown of Bohemia” by a ‘G-oyal r(‘script’’ to 
the provincial diet) of Bohemia, this was immediately tolhywcul by fhei sO‘<*-allCid 
^G'uudamental articles” <d fctlav'^onian Bohemia, ot tlu^ 9th ot OctobiU’, as an 
embodiment of its demands and at the same time a protest against the contimu 
ance of Cisleithania as a newly created stat.e structure. ” 'riien c‘ame I h'azfik’s 
motion In the provincial diet, of Moravia for the union (if Morju'ia and Aus- 
trian ^Silesia with Bohmniii, The government wishml hy imv.insof iie.w elec- 
tions to o])pose the German lilxvrals Jis centiralists and adtun’eiiits ot tlu’i <‘onsti“ 
tiition with a federalistie majority; but encountered such a vigorous resistu,n«^ 
in the camp of tln^ opposing party ami also in Hungary, who saw Inn* interests 
threatened by tho federalist experiment:, that the imptu'ial ehauccllor, Count: 
Beust, and Count Andrdssy, succeeded in persuading t:he (uupe.ror agalnsti t.he 
project and brought about the dismissal of the Hohenwart cjibimd-. 

JMore this (August), the important interview of the A ust.ro' Hungarian 
monarch, Emperor Francis Joseph, with the German emperor, Willijuii I, had 
taken place at Wels-Jsehl and Gastein, at which the two imperial chaiuH^liors, 
Bismarck and Beust, are said to have come to an agreement m to t:he basics of 
a friendly relation. Beust liad then no idea that Hohenwart’s resignation 
would be closely followed by lus own dismiSvSal (tUh of November), a.nd the 
falling into abeyance of the imperial chancellorship. Count Julius Aiidnlssy, 
I>rcviously minister-president of Hungary, took his placid as minisier of for- 
eign alfairs for both sections of the cunpin‘.. Ife beejinu^. the iimiu pilljir <d' 
the dualism, the protector of Magyar inlere.sts, and, as the possessor of Bis- 
marck’s eouhdence in intermit ioual politics, also the a(lvocid<H)f a good umler 
standing with Prussia. 

Thus ill (:isleilhauia German liberal centralism oiicx^ more took tlu‘. luliii. 


The new' ministry (NovemtHU’ 251h, 1871), usually called the />o/Jcnv7^Jum/.vfC“ 
num, wuth Prince Adolf Auersperg at its head, was to a eerlidn exUmti a eon- 
tinuatiou of the Biirgeniuuisterium of the years 18(57-1870, wuirktnl in the 
same direction, and hoped hy the elective reform bill of the Jrjih of Petnmary, 
1873 (minister of the interior. Doctor Basser), to make an advaiu'e low'ardB 
the establishment of a federalistie majority through tho (dect.ions to the 
Keichsrath. These had hitherto been made through the provincial diets; but 
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“elective circles of the province from cuna or fi:roaps rcprem'ntiin^^ the 
various iutereshs: great land owneir (85), towns, chamlx'ins of commerce (157 
together), and four country districts (131). 

This reform was followed in January, 1871 — in the time of the lu^w admin- 
istration of the oflice of minister of education Uiiul public, worship by von 
Stremayr — by the “denominational laws,” which c.uhninabHl in th(^ tinal alxdi- 
tion of the concordat (1868) and brought about a Hc<x)nd passioiuiti^ protest on 
the part of the Roman curia. This atiitude of Rome, the r<w>lul ions in (‘.on- 
tradiction to history and the spirit of the t(imc.s, tlu^ lu^w dogmas of the 
papacy, prepared in Austria as elsewhere the way for the (ild (latholie 
{aXtkatholischen) movement. 

But the greatest difliculty was immediately i>repared for tin's new ministry 
by the renewal of the financial Ausgleich with Hungary, wluux's Hi^lk’s party 
(January, 1876) blended with the left, centre into the lib(U‘al “govxu'nnnmt 
party” supported the new minister-president, Koloman Tis/.a (Oc'tober, 
1875), and succeeded in procuring the conversion of the Anslrian natii<mal 
bank into an “Austro-Hungarian bank” (Juno 27th, 1878), as a logical con- 
sequence of the state dualism. 

When the new phase of the eastern question came up, wlnm th<i < 'hrisllan 
rajahs in Herzegovina and Bosnia rose in rebellion (1875), when Russia ap- 
peared in favour of the principalities of the Balkan Ikuuusula. whi<li had 
become insubordinate to the Forte, and when finally the war of (^zar Alexan- 
der II with Turkey broke out and the Peace of San Btefauo (Mandi 3rd, 1878) 
was forced on the Russians— the Berlin congress (June) assigiuxl to the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy the occupation of Bosnia and lI<u'Z<‘govina, the 
hinterlands of Dalmatia and Croatia, and this “oexmpation” was (hiVnltnl after 
a tough contest with the predominant Turkish population ip theses pi'oviuces 
(ISth of August). But now the German liberal party t'ommitlc.d i]M‘ fatal 
mistake of pushing their adherence to principles to an extreme, wlnm they 
raised a most ill-timed outcry against the oecn|)ation, and in this way gave 
offence to the Crown and cut the ground from under the feet of t In’) nuinistry 
of their own party, which had been tottering ever fiinc.e 1876. Tln^ n^snlt. wiw 
that in July, 1878, Prince Auersperg and his colleagucH had to rcMiuest, the 
Crown’s permission to resign. 


THE EBA OF THE OISLEITHANIAIT AXJSGEEIOH (ISTlt-lSOS) 

The Auersperg German liberal ministry, the JkMormmMi^sfrrhmi, wiis soon 
to vanish from the scene. The imperial minister of finance, Depret is, failed 
to form a new cabinet, and so, on the 16th of Febnmry, ,1871), the cihebrated 
Count Taaffe aasumed the difficult task. Taiifi'e, who posw^swMl tln^ empen'or’s 
confidence, was a political empiric, a seorner of fixed principles and of parlia- 
mentarism, a constant opportunist, and accustomed to find hims<^lf at. hornet in 
every situation. Recently, from 1871 to 1878, lie had been governor of th(^ 
Tyrol. The Auersperg cabinet had been dissolved cm the 6th of OiPobei’, 
1878, but had continued to manage the affairs of the fltiat<i until th<^ HJth of 
February, 1879. Taaffe had first to construct a new transition ministry with 
individual memtes of the previous one, and after the ,13th of August, he had, 
as minister- president, to provide for the composition of a government which, 
^ a coalition ministry (including the Old Czech Pra^.dk), should atihieve the 
reconciliation” of the various nationalities on the basis of t.he eonsiittit.ion 
— that is, effect an Ausgleich in Oisleithania. 

Since this could be brought about only at the expense of the German con- 
stitutional party, the so-called Left, and as the latter sed/ itself against 
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Taaffe’s programme, lie endeavoured to secure the adherenc'e of the Galician. 
Poles — who were constantly more and more favoured politically iu the maXter 
of their autonomy ; of the Old and Young Czechs, and of the fodorali8ti(‘. cleri- 
cal party under Hohenwart s leadership — the so-called Eight Centre— who 
now joined together as the Bight, and found themselves iu the majority 
with 168 votes against 145 of the Left (forty deputies remained free lamics, 
not siding with either party). The Bight now became the government 
party. 

This decided alteration in internal conditions, so threatening to German 
liberalism in Oisleithania, somewhat counterbalanced the important agree- 
ment concluded between Bismarck and Andr^sy. In this the object of the 
former was to secure Germany against schemes of reprisal on the jiart/ of 
France and the Bnssian Empire, whose alliance the republic wtis couriing, 
while Andr^sy had in view the protection of the dualism of Anstria-Hungary 
and of the Magyar element against the idea of Slav unity (Beptcmbcr 2lHt- 
October 7th, 1879). This agreement accomplished the alliance of Austria and 
Germany in the interests of peace and mutual defence. 

Th is was Audrtey ’s last political achievement. He resigned iynmediat(dy ; 
his successor at the foreign office was Heinrich Freiherr von Haymerle (since 
1877 Austrian ambassador to the royal Italian court in Borne), who continuml 
in the course of policy marked out by Andrtoy ; and on his death, soon after 
(October 10th, 1881), he was followed in his turn by Count Gustav Kdlnoky, 
who did the same, and in unison with Bismarck arranged the expansion of tlie 
German and Austrian alliance into a triple alliance— Austria, (Jermany, and 
Italy as opposed to France and Bussia (1883). Prom this time f<)rwar<l the 
triple alliance of central Europe remained the guiding line of (continental 
politics and the point of attack for the Slav world of Austria, as wiis rei)oat- 
edly the case even iu Hungary with the opposition party. 

Taaffe’s attempt at an Ansgleich had to begin with concessions to the 
Czechs (language ordinance of the 19th of April, 1880) and to th(c cl(cri(‘.al8 
(new school ordinance of the 2nd of May, 1883, as an amendment of some 
provisions of the school law of 1869), and he was soon embarRiased by (com- 
prehensive demands. 

On the other hand, the opposition of the Germans in Bohemia to the grow- 
ing ascendency of the Czechs was increasing in vigour. The goverjunent 
was anxious to silence it, and in January, 1890, opened the Vienna Ansgleich- 
coiiference, intended, amongst other things, to investigate the question of the 
nationalistic delimitation of the judicial circuits, which had been the crying 
one on the German side since 1886. Besides this, Taaffe had also to inquire 
into the practical necessity of insisting on German as the state langutige, 
which was repeatedly emphasised, in especial by the military party and its 
leader Archduke Albert as chief inspector of the forces. But tluc (Berman 
liberal motion (by Wurmbrand) made in the Beichsrath in 1880 and 1884 had 
gainst it the main forces of the whole Bight as well as the German foudal- 
ists and clericals, and was laid aside. 

Thus the Ansgleich ministry remained in an uncertain attitude, wavering 
between the German constitutional party, the united Left, and its opponent, 
the united Bight. In February, 1891, the phwie of the miiiistor of llnaucw, 
Dunajewski, a Pole, was taken by the German Austrian, Doctor Steinbach. 
In Hungary also the government’s difficulties increasiMi, for their party had 
against it a growing opposition, which was composed of the so-called popular 
party” (ylppoayO and the fractions of that ^rindependeiu'c party” which 
aimed beyond the dualism at a personal union of Hungary with Austria. 
Since Francis Kossuth, the son of the ex-governor Louis Kossuth (who died 
at Turin, 1893), succeeded in obtaining the rights of citizenship in Hungary 
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which the opposition would have alrondy claimed for his father in 1880, this 
independence parly possesses in him a header, though on<^ of moderate abilities. 

Meantime, in view of the growing opposition, the minisler-presidimt Tisssa 
had given in his resignation; he was followed (Mandi, 181)0) by (lount ,hilins 
Szapdiy, who was compelled to retire by the opposition of the in the 

Protestant question (Kovember, 1892), after which the new minister-president 
Wekerle became all the more urgent for civil marriaig(\ Urn I’egulaiion of 
mixed marriages, the legal acceptation ot the <l(*iwish laith, adid tho liMMuhnn of 
religions woivship. But Welcerlo fell into disgrace with the. drown through 
the intrigues of the 'riCossulh party,” and in l)(‘cemb(U', 1894, ix^HigiuMl his 
post to Freiherr Desiderius Banffy. 

Shortly after this (1895, May) occurred th(^ disput<^ on the. (|ueKtion oi ju- 
risdiction between Biinily and the iiuperial minister of lonngu alfaiirs, auilnoky, 
in the atfairof the nuncio Agliardi and his attempt. U) summon \ \w <i>iH<*,opate 
of Hungary to resist the new cliiirch laws, 'riu^ <‘ircunmt juice. Hint, t his dispute 
ended in the retirement of Kidnoky shows ttuit in such t.rijdsof str<mgtti Hun- 
gary— as both before and after— retained the iwlva.niage. Khlnoky ’s mvvmmT 
was the Polish nobleman, Count Agenor Coluchowski, son ilu^ minister of 
that name who lield oHice in the year 18(>0. 

It is signiticaut that the last months of the ^Hmuciliatory ministry” f IVr- 
sotanyswrbn‘6tm'i//m.) were aeeomp}UH<Ml by th<-s I'efraclory <'.om!ue.t of \'ouug 
Czechs, who in the provincial di(‘,t of Pragm'i (Msiy ) lesortcd for the first, time 
to a method of opposition hitherto nnhearil of- - that of riotous “<»bst ru(*liou ” 
—and by a rising of the Slav mob in Prague (Se.ptember) w liich lesuHcd in a 
state of ‘siege. On the other hand, Bteinbaeh’s prop<>silhm, brought forwanl 
on October 10th — a new method of election to t.he I(.(u<',hsra4h for tlie miriji. of 
the towns and country districts— was dcwtiiHMl to make tlu^ goverummil. popu- 
lar with the social democrat party, the ji^lvocaie.s of l.lie working' c.lass the 
small man” (der khme Mmm.). This pswiy Imd Ihsui grjulnady imux^asing in 
strength, and by its means the opposition of the beil. was to be redumal to Ji 
yet smaller minority. But as not only the Ud’t. but also tlu^ Crn'inan tioii* 
servative feudalists (the Hohenwart pju’ty ) and the PoU‘H as Jigrju'ia.ns made a 
decided stand against this bill, t.he TasdTe ministry sulTered a. psu’Uaiueatary 
defeat and resigned (November 11 th, 1898). 

The cabinet now appeared as a continuation of that, of l^iaffe, agaiiii under 
the guise of a coalition ministry, but by mciaus of a compromise, with the 
Left it was far better balan(‘.ed than the retiring ommuid c.omposisi of Cier- 
man liberals, Poles, and German cons(n'vativ<‘. Hhenils. At. ils luwi was 
placed Prince Alfred WnullBchgriitz, the younger, withoui' ;i. port folio, He 
also had as little success in pushing through tht^ (4e<*.l.ion reform m-i iu advanc- 
ing the cause of the nationalist Ausgleich in i 'isleit hania, juid tlmdly cairns to 
grief over the opposition of the rxd't to the bill for si Hlav gymrumsum in the 
Styrian town of Oilli. This inesusure wsm foixunl on the gov^umineul by the 
Slovenes of Inner Austria and their allies in tlu^ Keiehsndh, wlnui the I#ft 
immediately threatened to secede from tlu^ (utjilitiou. The Wimliseligratz 
cabinet at once (June 19th, 1895) gJiv(^ plae.e to a “t niusitiou ” or buresuuu’atie 
ministry formed by the governor of Lower Austria, Erieh v<m Ki<4nmmisegg, 
which was immediately followed (October 2ml ) by a. iuhv e(HU‘,iliatory <‘i<»alliion 
ministry, of mainly German complexion, its presidiud. was lh<^ Polish count, 
Kasimir Badeiii, previously governor of Galicia, th<^ man of a “strong Imnd.” 

In his brief programme emphasis is indeed laid on “a powerful, patriotic 
Austria, advancing with solidarity,” as the goal to work for, but. t4»e govern^ 
ment adhered to the Eight as the government party^aiul m)ns<»i<iucnl l.y wuis only 
too soon compelled to engage in a sharp encounter with the German ij(‘ft in 
the Iteiohsrariu the new government was sueeessful in pjissing (Fehru- 
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ary, 1896) the elective reform of Taaffe and Steinbacli, iu accordance with 
which every citizen of twenty-four years of age was eiifranchised under certain 
.conditions; and consequently the five curiie or “general elective classes'' were 
brought into existence, and seventy -two new members were added to the three 
hundred and fifty-three of which the house of deputies had hitherto consisted. 

The elections in question not only resulted in many instances iu the hu- 
miliation of the German liberals, who were already greatly divided among 
themselves and outstripped iu influence and political credit by the younger 
groups on the Left (popular party, German progressive party, free German 
union, Old German or Schonerer party), but the results also strengthened the 
social democrats (fifteen deputies) and their opponents, the Ohristian socialists, 
a group which was connected with the clericals and the Catholic i)opixlar party 
(it had its origin in anti-Semitism), and which, since the appearance of Karl 
Lueger as a candidate for the office of burgomaster in Vieinra, had acquired 
for itself the pre-eminence in the municipal council of the imperial capitAil. 
They (twenty -seven deputies) became in a certain sense the pointer in the 
balance of the parliament's resolutions, since the united Bight, as the govern- 
ment party, counted without them two hundred and fifteen deputies, and 
stood facing an opposition of one hundred and seventy-eight deputies of the 
united Left, exclusive of the social democrats. 

Badeni published a new language ordinance for the transact ion of official 
business iu Bohemia (April, 1897), iu which his chief aim was to win over the 
Young Czechs; and he also attempted, by a i)rovisi(ynal measui‘(^ (jtromiiormm) 
to get over the difficulties iu the way of renewing A^nstro- Hungarian 
Ausgleich. These proceedings at once precipitated a tumultuous outburst of 
indignation in the form of the “ German obstruction," and from the 24th te 
the 26th of October there were fresh tumults iu the house of deputies, till 
matters came to such a pass ibiiti the Badeiii ministry had no c.ourse left to it 
but to resign (November 28th, 1807). 

The Crown now made an attempt at the formation of a “ BurcauCKitiic min- 
istry," of German complexion, through the agency of Freiluu'r Paul von 
Gautech, who hfid previously been minister of public worship and education; 
but this was followed, as early txs the 7th of Sfarch, 1898, by a new cabinet 
presided over by the ex-governor of Bohemia, Count Eraueis 'riunn, a feudal- 
ist. In this “reconstruction" a Young Czech, Doctor Kaizl, for this first time 
took his place as finance minister, and soon a member of the Catholic people's 
party, the Tyrolese Freiherr von Dipanli, iKscame finance minister. 

In Hungary, which in 1807 celebrated with much pomp and stir the festival 
of the lihousandth anniversary of her existence, the 8o-c>alled iude.pcndenci^ 
party and the popular party compidled the resignation of the lyremier Bfinffy 


legacy the difficult work of (he finaiiicial Ansglinch. 

On the 2nd of DeccmlxM', 1808, amid th(\se intestine conllicts, cIosimI the 
fiftieth year of rule of the mnperor 3^'rancis Joseph, who was now sixty-eight 
years old, and whose reign had been fraught- with severe trials a-ud abrupl- 
changes of political system. The violent death of his son and heir, H-udolf, 
on the 30iU of Jaiuiary, 1880, the murder of the empress KUzah(*th in 
September 10th, 1898, by the mad act- of an anarchist, ar('> the t.ragic incidents 
in his personal life as a ruler before his jubilee. A successor to his thrones 
was appointed iu B^rancis Ferdinand, the eldest sou of his deiH^ased brother. 


Archduke Karl Ludwig, heir of the house of thi^ dukes of Modeua-Blste. whicJi 
had, however, been dispossessed iu Italy— a housti closely connected with tluit 
of Habsburg- Lorraine. This affair, ixs well as the man'iage of the archduke 
Ferdinand with the countess Chotek, was a much sigitated state question, 
especially in Hungary. 


n. w.— von. XV. a 
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THE MEETING-POINT OF THE OEN'rUKlEH. 


The years 1899-1900 afford by no inoaiis a ehe<n’ful vi(‘Av of the intornal 
affairs of Oisleithania. In 1899 (Bopteinlxa* 2iki) Timm Ministry had to 
yield to the attack of the German Opposition. It wjia followi^i l>y a ^‘bureau- 
cratic ministry '' got together at command of tiio Grown by lh<M‘x •governor 
of Styria, Count Manfred Clary Aldringen, wlio WiiH hoiUNstly jmxjons for a 
political and nationalistic Ausgleich in Cislcilhania, m is shoWn li\v the abro- 
gation of Badeni’s language ordinance. 

He failed in his mission, and ■within a few wc^eks it. iHH'.ann'i ncc.eKsary 
(December 21, 1899) therefore to reorganise the new “imr(vanc,rati<^ minis- 
try ” under the presidency of the MinisUu’ of Itailways; lUnniieh von WitM 
so that at least the provisional arrangement for the Ansgleieh with ii angary 
might be disposed of. But in January, 1900, Ernest von Kilrber took WiUehs 
place as President and Minister of the Interior of tlu^ newly <*onstrnctc(l 
“bureaucratic ministry,” where, Upsides the “native minister” for Poland, 
room was also found for one for Czech Bohemia. Despite the didieult ie.s aris- 
ing out of the growing pressure of Blav demands, the (pn^Ht.iim of th<^ renewal 
of the financial Au^leich with Hungary, ami other matt ers, the n<nv Pr<md<n‘ 
managed to maintain himself until December, 190-1, when lu^ snt!Vir<‘<i defeat 
and was succeeded by Baron Gautsch, who had been Prime Minister for a 
short time in 1897 after the fall of Badeni. One of the pnd)lmns which face 
the new Ministry is the reform of the suffrage. 

Besides this the Welsch Tyrolese or Ti'ent ino (piestion, tilt's pressure of the 
Italians in Tyrol for complete administrative st^paration frtym (humian Tyrol, 
imperatively demands a decision. The foundation of Blav and H^Uian high 
schools appears merely as a consequence of nationalistic, st rnggUhs, whilst bn 
the other hand, the agitation for calling into existem^c again a university at 
Salzburg seems only a necessity of clerical party t4mtic.«. The movenumt in 
Cisleithania in favour of a so-called “break with Rome,” the ostent 4 U.ious con- 
versions to the Protestant faith amongst the German populat ion, spring from 
sentiments of German nationalism and from indignation at. they attitude of the 
German Austrian clerics in discounting those sentiments ; whilst in the Aus- 
trian clergy the Slav agitation poastisses an imporUmt. ally, and amongst, the 
southern Slavs of Austria efforts are being made in favour of tlu^ introdnet hm 
of the old Slav liturgy. 

On both sides of the Leitha the advance of the extreme and radiiad parlies 
18 constantly becoming more perceptible; only in Hungary, wiiere, mortsovm; 
the clerics remain nationalistic in their vimvs, has the govmimumt. still a 
strong, coherent liberal party at its disposiil, whilst in Gisleithania this is not 
the case. Especially deplorable is the division into parthw ami Buh disunion 
among themselves which has been increiwing in the ranks of the German 
population ever since 1879, and their intx^stine war t.o i.lu^ daxuage (»f their 

own great cause and of the German leadership in tiny parliauumtarv life of 
the empire. 


The Oriental question is moving towards a new and formidable crisis. 
Any moinent may lead to the advauccy of the Austrians from Novi Bazar, and 
bring in Its train complications of inealeulable extent, <nth(yr over Allmman 
affairs wiBi Italy, or m the Monteiugrin, -Bervian, Bulgarian (imysliou willi 
Russia. For the present notlnug is more desirable than the inelusion in tin 

not only in fact, bnl also ir 
ume, as New Austria, and the abrogation of Bus treaty with tiny Pore. 

:w;eordanc,e with whieh Ausl.i'iaBlnitgu* . 
admmistors those countries as a trust, while the Bultuu remaius Bnyir ho\ cio> ^ 
— a relation which was and remaius a tici Ion. 
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The uiiliappy .consequences of the costlj^ changfes of political system, of 
unfortunate wars and occupations, of heavy financial and economical crises, 
and — as throughout Europe in the Lhst decades — the uuliniiled increase of the 
demands of the inilitary athninistratiou for the maintenance of the armed 
peace, find their reflection in the history of Austro-Hungarian finance, of the 
national debt, of the debit and credit in the state ac*. counts — a liistory full of 
pathological interest. The machinery of state and communal taxation works 
on unceasingly, without being able to find many new points of attack or con- 
triving to adjust itself to the ability of the taxpayer. 

The most ominous fact for an agrarian state such as Ansti'ia-llungary is 
the decline in the peasant farmers and the crowding of tlie <‘ouut-ry popula- 
tion into the great and ever-growing cities. This is by no means counter- 
balanced by a remunerative expansion of trade and commerce by land and 
sea. The state idea, which no longer possesses itis easential hold in power 
and success upon the new generation that has grown up sim^e IHOfl, is omi- 
nously declining before the disintegrating nationalist movement in the direc- 
tion of federalism on the part of the polyglot population of the empire; and 
although this movement appears to be still far enough from its aim, and the 
centre of union and gravity still remains in the dynasty, and though the vital- 
ity and innate force in the life of the sUte must not be underestimated, while 
the power of self-interest and the instinct of self-preservation still holds to- 
gether the people of the dual state, even in spite of themselves, neverthelees 
the foundations of its existence may soon have to be defended against a final 
and far-reaching shock. 



CHAPTEE VII 


THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF HUNOABY IN 

nr’TTTr' TVITN'TT'n^T^^irTVTnn’tT 
X Jrliii IN irs Xu X JluXLiIN X aX L/.l;jiN 1 U Xt X 

By H. MAKCZALl 
Brofcbsor in tlio UniverHiiy of 

^*The greatest of Uie Hmigarians/' donut Htc^pliou Wr/‘(‘h()nyi, wrote* in 
1822 as a motto for the diary which he kept iudermau; La ll<m(frie 
presque pas co7npUe parmi Ics ! (Hungary is hardly nnikomal among the 

nations,) Shortly before, his father had di^seeuded to ih(^ tomb, denpairing of 
the future of his native country, Herdi‘r thati lu^ foresaw tim extinc- 

tion of the Hungai’iau language. And now Hungary is an important <demcnt 
' in the political life of Europe, and Inn* people have also demonstmted their 
ability and determination to progress both economically and iuUdUa'tually, 
This change, at a period which neverthtdess was not favmirable t.o the devel- 
opment of the smaller nations, I will now brieily d(‘,S(n’ilH!i in it»H <^.auseH aiul 
progress, 

Down to the end of the seventeenth eentury H ungary was in const anti and 
active contact with the political and iutelleetiual movements of the Wmi, But 
when the house of Austria and daiholielsiu acupiired ilu^ aseeudauti, ih<(y did 
their utmost to prevent this (‘.oiitaet from which Prtiti^st autism, then very 
powerful in Hungary, derived its for(^e. Tliulcsr Maria Tlu'resa and Jos<sidi II 
the government did indeed eud<‘nvour t^) do a gocul deal for the impi’ovcaueut 
of the country, which, owing to the Turkish wars siud iuterual auaixdiy, Iwl 
remained in a very backward state; but their best iuteutious were lahl open* 
to suspicion and rendered fruitless because they attiwdoHl noli only uobkoprivi- 
lege, but also the nationality and self-depeudeiiee of t he ri^alm. Joseph 11, by 
introducing German as the official language, gave tiu^ vtu*y impulse thati wfW 
needed to secure a better cultivation and au improvement, of Hu^ Hungarian 
speech, which had hitherto been somewhat neglected in favotir of Jjatin. The 
diet of 1790, which confirmed the constitution, wtis the first to prescribe the 
study of the Hungarian language in the higher edixcatioual institutions. The 
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antagonism to the dynasty ceased. The privileged classes of Hungary had 
indeed a common interest with the throne in opposing the French revolution 
and its teaching, but the nationalist movement did not cease to work. It is 
just from this epoch that thd continuity of our literature begins. 

Of all this nothing was known in Europe. It wiis known only tihat Hun- 
gary was a country of great natural resources, hut neglected; it was known 
that its troops had fought bravely in all countries, btit still it Wiis regarded 
merely as ? province of the Austrian Empire erected in 1804. As a tiiet the 
government of Hungary, albeit independent accordiiig to the letter of the 
laws, was merely a dependence of the Vienna adminiBiiration. After the 
downfall of Napoleon, in the general exhaustion following on enormous 
efforts, the court thought to clear from its path the hist; obstacles tiO absolute 
rule. An attempt was made to raise recruits and demand tiaxes without con- 
sulting the diet. All this was opposed by the organs of autonomy, the cowi- 
to— that is, the assemblies of nobles. This induced the king (emperor) 
Francis I to summon the diet once more in the year 1825, 

The Hungarian constitution, in the antiquated form it pres(»nled at this 
time, appears rather as a hindrance to progress than as a security for freedom. 
Nevertheless it had a real value, as is fully manifested by the enlhusiiksm with 
which men fought for it and the sacrifices made for it. With all its defects 
and weaknesses, it not only maintains the privileges of the nobles, but also 
embraces all the remains of the political independence of Hungary which the 
conflicts of centuries had left intact. Briefly : it wiis the legal bulwark agaiimt 
absolutism and against the endeavours of the Vienna court to giu’iujuiiw Hun- 
gary and incorporate her with the empire. Every atta(‘k from Vi<mmi made 
the constitution still dearer to every patriot, and even causcid the abiindoniiiieut 
of abuses to appear as a betrayal, Effectmd reform was to though t» of only 
when the nation itself should nnde»take it on a legislative hfisis. 

This basis had now been won; from 184B the constitutional work suflhred 
no interruption and this epoch was the most fruitful and in many respin^ls tluj 
most glorious of our modern history. At first the diet merely eoidimid itself 
to seeuriug the constitution and to the endeavour to add (slaustw inaking al)Bo- 
lutism with the illegal recruiting and collection of taxes im]) 0 H 8 ibie. But 
soon a much higher and better ambition was awakened-— that; of thwelopiug 
the nation’s own forces, and bringing the institutions and civilistition of Hun- 
gary nearer to those of the most advanced states— in a word, the ambition to 
convert her into a free modern state. 

In so far as great movements can be the work of an individual, the merit 
of this change is duo to Count Stephen Sz6ch6nyi. A man full of inlelltH^' and 
fire, and yet always with an eye to tlic practical, a perhaps unicpie mi.xl,ure of 
warm feeling and cold calculation, of imagination and the calm umleratanding 
of things present, SK^ch^nyi was at this lime in tihe prime of manliood. 
(He was born in 1791.) His education had been almost exclusively foreign; 
it was only as an officer in Hungarian garrisons that he had made a closc^r ac- 
quaintance with his own counlTy. As a captain of hussars he had distin 
guished himself in the Napoleonic wars, and had employed the yesirs of peace 
in extensive travels, beholding with his own eyes the progress of Europe and 
the stagnation of his own nation. Ho had even thought of emigrating t<i 
America in order to satisfy his restless desire for achievement. But his patri- 
otism conquered. The whole of his tremendous ambition was devoted to one 
aim: that of arousing his nation from its slumber, and making it free, culti- 
vated, and rich, England especially serving him m a nuxhd. 

A great sensation was made when, in the silting of the BUmdetafd, on the 
3rd of December, 1825, during the discussion of the erection of the Blagyar 
Academy, the magnate in uniform said shortly, “if such a society comes into 
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existence I offer it my animal income— (50, 000 gulden.” I^'or him intelleciual 
development stood in the first rank. For if Hnnj^ary adv;uu‘.e(l in this direc- 
tion, not only was her language preserved, bni. hm* iud(^iHmd(me(‘ was Ixdter 
secured, as though by laws and formulas, His ex!lmpU^ found imita,(orH; the 
fund increased, and in 1830 the academy was abh^ to b(»gin ils Inbonrs. 

There was no lack of patriotism, and <‘.veu in lirsl de<‘ades of tlu^ cen- 
tury di8mtei*ested men had been found \vho m-<‘ete(l inslitulions of public util- 
ity. Thus in 1832 Sz6ch6nyi’8 father founded the uationa.1 umw^iun, uml Ida 
uncle Count George Fostetich, the first S(*hool of agriculture at KiNszihely, 
Sz6chMyi’s office was to guide this public spirit into tin* right' chaamcls, and 
not merely to make the necessary reforms widcome to all, not. only to indicate 
their logical sequence, but also to arouse lln^ cntlmsiasiu of the ndiiig classes 
to the point of action and sacrifice. Hoc.ially iml(d'atigabh\ lu^ still Ibimd time 
to sketch the picture of the new Hungary in a whole scries of works wliich 
begins with the Credit (1830). To prcs<‘rvc a nation for luniidiind was his 
aim, and that nation should remain true to its word, ils king, and its father- 
land. It was a great step, when Szfadifmyi dared to dec.lan^ in a S(»eiety 
wholly feudal that the value of a people consists in the uumlHU' of its Hcientiff 
cally ioustltuted bodies. Ifniversal liability to taxation, tlu^ euia'iKupation of 
lihe serfs, the removal of noble-privilege on larnhal pin^pcMlics w<a'C his most 
important demands. Only by these means could a fn'c st'at<s b<^ devidoped. 
To enhance the commercial strength of the country h(^ t<M»k part in the start* 
lug of the steamship service on the Danulav blc.w up the rocks ol' I lie 
Iron Gate, and laid the foundations of the Kett<m bridg<“ whi<'h was to unite 
Budapest and make of it a true metropolis. This umleidakiug had also a po- 
litical import iince, for the nobility, httluwto exempt, from all i'ustomsaml taxes, 
had here to renounce their privileges and take thiGuidge toll <m ‘‘tludr maiden 
shoulders.” Hungary was to bo drawminto the conmu'n'e of the world, hm* 
products wcr(i to appear in the world’s marked'. Intidlectual ami eixmomical 
progress was the more net'dfnl in order that the fondgii uolhuis I'ouem’niug 
capitalists and workmen, which were Hum invuiding thi^, eountry unhiudeixHl, 
might not endanger the indopemhmee and of tlu^ nation. We eamiot 

command history to stand still. The past is gone hy ; kd. us go forwaril ! ” is 
the essence of his teaching. 

The success of this energy shows that public Hpirlt* existed in the eountry 
and only needed a leader to enable it to take efiVcI. From 1830 tlie <liid. fol- 
lowed the path of reform unceasingly ; the resistance of thegoviummeut and of 
the upper house was overcome. Only in 1837 caim^ a counlci’ blow, wlnm the 
government a.ttacked the freedom of the press and of spcisdi. At. that, time 
Louis Kossuth, the editor of the first jiarlianumtary gazetkx and Baron Nicho- 
las Wesseleuyi, a friend and travcdling compauion'of Sz/sdieiiyi and an imptd.- 
uous champion of peavsaut emancipation, wer<5 thrown into prison, d'he diet 
of 1839-1840 took cognisance of the matter and the government, had to relearns 
the prisoners. This wins mainly owing to Francis Dcfik, the leader of the 
Biandetafel, The burdens of the peasants w(‘r(', rt'gulated and dimiiuslied, the 
grievances of the Protestants adjusted, the Magyar tongue was recogniH<*d and 
introduced as the state language. 

ITp till this epoch the national movement had folhnved a uniform eours<x 
The diet occupied itself mainly with political (picstions; in it. the opposition 
waB pre-eminent, whilst Sz6ch6iyi turned his attention to social and (^coaomi- 
eal matters and carefully avoided any encounter with the government, But 
although by diverse paths, both aimed at the same goal. I’his tinity had its 
fmit. Hungarian literature then matured her first, nmsteriiieces. The idea 
that Hungary is onc^e more to win for herself a place aniong the natiouH is the 
main theme; and Yorosmarty’s poem Szdzat, the appropriate national anthem 
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of Hungary, is the poetical expression of the hope and fear which filled men’s 
minds at the time- Men began to believe in the future of Hungary, and even 
, foreign countries began to give sympathetic attention to this movement. But 
in proportion a-s the movement grew, as its resulte and objecsts bc(aimo evi- 
dent, the dangers which threatened it luiiltipliod. 

Will not a free Hungary, intellectually and economically iiuh^pcndent and 
devoted to progress, endeavour to loose the bonds which attach her to Austria 
and which are in many respects so opi)ressive and even degrading*? Will she 
not, reviving her ancient traditions, set herself against the dynasty*? Sz6- 
chenyi, loyal and devoted to his king from the crown of his head to the sole 
of his foot, attempted to banish this doubt by saying that tlu^ intm’eshsof Hun- 
gary and her king were in reality the same, and that her close union with the 
whole iiiouarchy and her political position weix^ the first coasidm'ations. But 
centuries of struggle had accumulated so much distrust in governmmit and 
people alike, that even a 8z(5cli6iiyi could not entirely tUssipate it. 

The other dangers were still nearer and more tlircatening. As is well 
known, Hungary is inlxabited not by Hungarians alone. Hitherto property, 
intelligence, and political rights ha<i been almost exclusively in the hands of 
the Magyars, and the best strength of the rcvSt of the population had joined 
with them in order to acquire some influence. Thi^ emancipation of the peas- 
ants, the representation of the people must change jUI this. Groats, Oermans, 
Slovaks, and Eumanians together were superior in point of uumbm's. Would 
not these peoples regard the supremacy of the Magyar languagt^ jis an oppres- 
sion, would they not endeavour to develop their own nattoualilies ludeiKUi- 
dently*? The Croats were already sLirring; amongst both northern and south- 
ern Blavs signs of Panslavism appeared; in a word, simultaneously wiili the 
acquisition of freedom, the problem of nationalities rose into promimmee. 
This Sz6ch6uyi foresaw, and he also indicahMl tiie way to ineid. it. A voidance 
of all violence and oppression, and on tln^ other hand the ilmndoimnmt of 
Hungary both intellectually and economically, in order to pr<\serv(% and in- 
crease her traditional preponderance, must, in his opinion, lead to the calming 
of antagonisms and reconcile the other inhabitantH with the dominant nation. 

Every better Hungarian helps the cause — every worse one repids and makes 
enemies,” was his watchword. He also hoped for magyarisaiion, but in the 
most ideal fashion, through intellectual and material and librnul labour, un« 
ceasingly continued. 

It is easy to sketch the fairest plans ; to execute and give legal form to the* 
idea is harder ; but the hardest of all is to transform and guide the world of 
ideas, the whole being of a nation. This SzaWmyi bad to lesira by cxpm*i- 
eiice. After the first successes, after the high-soaring expectai/ions, his fore.- 
sight, his carefully considered schemes appeared at fault. IHiat idi^ar mnler 
standing could not master the passions rooted in the deepest re.civssiss of tbe- 
soul, the impulse towards immediate poasessiou of the object- a-iined at. And 
this impulse found a powerful leader in Louis Kossuth. Aftm: Ids nteaso 
from prison, Kossuth founded a newspaper aud preached the gospit of nt'orm 
with glowing enthusiasm, with allthc ornaments of his languagi^ and all the 
methods of appealing to the imagination which his rhetoric eommaudiHl. Bzfo 
ch^uyi found himself obliged to stand forward, not iigainst the policy, l)ut 
against the tactics of the tribune of the people. The first champion of (Imnoc- 
racy, the poor advocate and newspaper writer continued to hold his own in the 
library contest against the high-born aristocrat, the great man whom he him- 
self called the ‘^greatest of the Hungarians.” 

It was, however, something more than a personal antagonism, than the 
difference of position aud temperament, which separated the two founders of 
modern Hungary from each other. Sz<^ch6nyi, who hjul seen his country so 
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weak and bad watched every sign of life with such anxious adVetiou, looked 
upon iuternal peace as the first necessity, order that the ( inyw^ttd might 
unfold itself into a mighty oak." It wim for this retisou thati he* so j(Mdously 
guarded the public opinion which he liad created, foi' this thati he sought te 
avoid any collision with the dynasty. Kossuth, on the cont rary, in* whom the 
traditions of the old struggle for Ul)erty were iMivived, ladadd with confideuce 
the progress of his nation and was conviuced lhati it musti lay hold on every 
source of power which the constitutiou ottered. If t he ex<u’(ds(‘- of legal rights 
should meet with resistauce, he relied on the good cause, on the enthiishism, 
on the patriotic sentiment of Hungary. Bzdchdnyi tleclar<Ml with pnjphetic 
disex^rnment that this course would only leiwl to nwohition, tio the endangtuhig 
of all that had been won, to inevihible detoitij but his < liissandra (‘.ries were 
lost in air. It wfis not only the youth and the wonum who appl:uul<‘.d Kos- 
suth; the most earnest men of the opposition, Dedk and “\V<*sselenyi amongst 
them, took part with him. Szdchduyi was left alom^ an<l a.s lh(^ young aris- 
tocracy were uniting to form a now party, that of CMwithms progress, and the 
government, under the inllnence of the chancellor, (lonnl. (3(Mn'g<^ Apponyi, 
showed itself well disposed towards economical reforms, lu^ approached the 
government, undertook the inamigement of the department! of <*.ommtiuication, 
and devoted his energies to the great work of regnlalhig th<^ <*,ours(^ of the 
Theiss and its tributaries. 

Economical questions still further cmbittercwl th<^ aut^igouism on (uther side. 
Sz4ch6nyi desired to make the development of agricult ure and <*at,t hv luising the 
first consideration; Kossuth, to render sissishuice to trade aiul iudimtry, which 
had hitherto been neglected and stiilled by the Austrian syslem of enstoms. 
We see that in this Sz6ch6nyi was st-ill conH(u-val4v<^ in ke(q>ing laiuh^d pixip. 
erty in view and going out of the way of a collision with Austriai*, whih^ Kos- 
suth attacked the customs timff, and through it the supremacy of Austriau 
industries, and at the same time wished totwuiuire iullueiuu^ thr tin*; (h'lUnxa'alh} 
sections of the population who dwelt in the (oties. tiude.r his guidance, the 
“protective union" came into existence in IHU, ite mejuhers pledging them- 
selves to employ only articles of home manufacture. 


The opposition, united against the government., wm howtwer divided on 
the important question of the future form of the a<lmini,stirat.iom Kossuth 
wished to preserve the comitat as the best support) of the cnnmtitutiou, while 
the young energies, the doctrinaires, inelnding Baron Jowqih EiitvoB ami the 
great writer, Baron Sigmund Kem6ny, mw the abuses of the c^ld self-mlminis- 
Ration, and thought to secure the power of the state and with iti tln^ future of 
me nation by means of centralisation after a French patitern and l)v a rospousi- 
ble parliamentary government. The attacks which, in order to givt^ a major- 

made on self-administrat itni endeared 
the latter still more to the opposition. In the dieti of 1 847, whi(*h King Fe-rdi- 

Btogarian language, the opposition hml a majority; 
Kossuth, depntj^or the Pest comitat, wjis its r(x*.ogniwd lemler. d1»e d(d>a<*es 
for the most part turned on the illegal infiuence of the government on the 
po^iWe opposition wished by all means t o make im- 

Q ^ rich political life whi(5h had develoiKHl here, where 

fUa ^ complete intellectual marasmus prevailed. Ami, into 

nf thA iKuubsheli the news 

fif tiiA r^olntion m Pans, of the rising in Italy, of the awakening 

buTAaiiprjiAv of the Holy Alliance, and with it the narrow 

Dur^ncracy and Metternich^s absolutism, was nearing its end. 

ahomr^irfuA the diet 

snoma soucit the king to appoint a parliamentary government, but at the 
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same time to give Austria also a constitution. The future of tluj dynasty 
might rest on the most secure basi^S“~that of liberty. By tliis J^ossut h wished 
to put an end to the contrast between absolutist Austria aixl oonslitutional 
Hungary, the relation which* Sz6ch6nyi denominated “the mix(ul marriage"; 
he wished to secure Hungary’s statutory independence, but in no c,aM(^ to s(bver 
the tie which bound Hungary to the dynasty and Austria. Tlu^. (vslates ac- 
cepted the motion unanimously, the magnates hung back, ilw governnumt 
meditated dismissing the diet. The rising in Vienna on Mar<’h 13th, in con- 
sequence of which Metternich was forced to fly, the commoiion in Ik^st on 
March 15th, and the revolution in Milan, soon put an cud to hesitations. 
Austria received a constitution and Hungary her hrst indepemhmt ministry. 

The new government, headed byOount Louis Batthydnyi, included t he Ix^st 
names ill the country: Sz6clnSnyi, Hedk, Kossuth, Eiitvos. rrinoe- Baul i^lster- 
hdzy, the lirst nobleman of the realm, was appointed as ministin* at. tlm enurti to 
manage the relations with Austria. The diet at once hurried through the niost 
pressing reforms — the union with Transylvania, popular rcpn^smitation, uni- 
versal liability to taxation, the abolition of serfdom with compe nsation l.o the 
landowners, the abolition of ecclesiastical tithes, equality of rights for all 
Christian denominations, state control of the universities, and a nat ional guard 
The programme of the patriots was carried out to a great extent as t5zf^ch6nyi 
had always dreamed, the greatest change liad been peacefully com])lct (^d with- 
out a drop of blood being shed. Universal rejoicing greeted the king when 
he came to Pressburg to confirm the new laws on the llth of April, which was 
now to be celebrated as the national festival. The nobility, whi(di ot its own 
accord joined with the nation, had renounced great privileges, and assumed 
great burdens, deserves the gratitude of every friend of mankind. 

Thus the Hungarian renascence had attained its goal ; the nation’s unwea- 
ried labour had borne fruit. Hungary, by her own effortiH, wilhouti and in 
spite of her government, had become a free, independent, progressive sbiLv 
The new blossoming of her literature, the interest in art and Hci(^nce, the sym- 
pathy with the prevailing ideas of the century gave hope of a fair futnr<^, when 
fresh complications again hazarded everything. 

The Vienna court had indeed yielded to the pressure of oircumstanees, bujt 
it was not willing permanently to resign the influence it ha,d hitherto exer- 
cised on the finances and army of Hungaiy, The refusal of the Hungarian 
government to tahe over a part of the national debt fnrth(n* strengtluvuMl Ihe 
antagonism. It was not possible to come forward openly, it was enough to 
stir up nationalist feeling. The Croats under their now ban Freiherr 3 clla- 
chich, the Serbs under the patriarch Eajachich, and later on tlus BumanianH 
in Transylvania yefused to acknowledge the new government. The ixmefits 
of the new laws vt^ere not considered; a racial war with all ite horrors v/as on 
the point of breaking out On the lOih of June King Ferdinand did iiuUwd 
condemn the attitude of the ban and summoned the Croats to iickuowle(lg(^ i he 
Hungarian ministry, but the int-rigues did not cease, and Hungary had tc^ pre- 
pare to defend herself against internal foes. It was at this lime that the lirst 
ten Hon \^dd battalions were organised. 

The ministry remained loyal and hoped to persuade the king t o come in 
persou to his faithful country of Hungary. But the conviction that the rcMs 
were receiving support from the government, and even from certain members 
of the dynasty, continually gained ground. Ot the llth of July the diet, 
speech by Kossuth, granted two hundred thousand men mid 
4*^,000,000 gulden for the defence of the country. Negotiations were entered 
111 ^, it was hoped that peace might yet be preserved on the basis of the laws; 
but when the king dismissed the deputation from the diet without any sat.is- 
laction, when, on the 9th of September, Jellaohich crossed the Brave at the 
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head of a great arEiy, when the lUnchwath m Victinsi, in ^vl\i<*h Ihe HIuvh were 
in the majority, refused to receive the Hungnrinu.s then even Ul<^ most |waee* 
ably disposed were forced to realise, that tht^ only ehoiee Iny In’tween the <50W* 
iurdly abandomuent of their privileges and nrmedt resiHlun<'<\ 

Never perhaps in tln^ course of history was a lhoronghl> hyul people 
driven into revolution in sueh a w*ay as was now; tln^^ Unngarian nation, By/- 
ehdiiyi’s iK)Wcrful mind gave way \uider tlie strain of tins lireaeli lad ween king 
and people. He was taken, a li\ lug ruin, totln^ lunatic asylum at. l)<>hling, 
where he survived during tw'olve yeius of insanity. In H('j)t<nnlH*r the. minis- 
try resigned; the king’s representative, tin*, palatine arehdukt^ Steplunn quitted 
the country; Jellaehieh advaneed on Hudap<vs(. d'h<»n the diet. ap(>oiuted a 
coinmiasion of which Kossuth was th<^ soul, junl the death slrnggh^ <»r Uunga” 
rian liberty began. 

In these gloomy (lays Kossuth’s ti(oy elociueiua^ his (Minvietiou of the just 
cause of Hungary, his ex^ascjh^s activity, tla* eharm of his jHO’son supportid 
the self-reliance and courage of thepeopha d'lie country InHaum; n. military 
camp, Jellaehieh driven hack (B<5pt(miher 291 h ) manduHl on Vi(‘nna. The 
October rising in Vmnna assisted Hungary to gain lijne. Then followed the 
abdication of the emperor Ferdinand sunl the aeetvsshm of Franeis Joseph I 
(December 2nd, 1848) wdunn the Hungarian (li(‘t, however, did not reeognim^ 
asking. Every loojdiole f(>r reach! i\g an lunhwslauding was nd'used and in 
the mid (tie of December the main army of Anstriui under Primas Windiwdjgnitz 
marched to subject Hungary, Tlie Honv<'(l army suder(‘(l reverse's; in the 
beginning of 1849 Budapest fell into tlu's power of the (uu'my, J’lu' diet- lle<l to 
Debreczen. To its envoys, who endeavoniH'd lo tn'al, tin* prine«^ gave, the 
famous answer that he did not ii'eat with ndads, W^indisc’hgriitz (hsaned 
the campaign ended and occupied hiuustdf with th<^ lU'w <n’ganiwUi(m (»f the 
country. 

But Gorgeyhad led his army north w^ard to tin' monutains; the valiant 
Bern, in whos(^ forc(vy the poet Fetdf was tighling, maintaiinHl himwdf in 
Transylvania, in tln^ south Damjanies (UdValcnl tln^ HeJ*l>H, and heyemd fcho 
Theiss Kossuth organised the army of tluN peoph*. From March tin*, Hunga- 
rians, under the h^iumrship of Gdrgey, Da.mjanieH, and Khq>ka, took the(dTem 
sive. In April WindLschgriitz was driv<m Iniek to Hnssshurg, an(| at. the same 
time Bom in Transylvania defeated tlie Austrians, juul the ItnHsiauH who hiwl 
come to their jissistanec. Besides tln^ tortressi's of Ihnla, ^r(mH(H\ dr, Arad, and 
D6va, only the western borders w(u’e now in th<( pow'cr <U' Austria. Under 
the impression made by Windisehgnitz’s advanc<*, the c.(nirt. Inwl dissolvcwl the 
Beichsrath in Kremsier and had annoiimaHl the grant, of a coimlitution in 
which Hungary appearsi merely as a crown domain. Under t he impn'Hsion (vf 
the Hungarian victories the asscnubly at I)ehree.Z(m, <»n Kossntli’M motion, 
declared “the dethronement of the Habshurg U»rraine dymmty (April l-ith, 
1849). Kossuth, who appeared as the incarnation of the revolutita), wtis 
elected governor. The form of government was not. (hd<n*mimMl, but- a st rong 
republican party was established. The (*at)turt‘, of Buda-pest by ( idrgty (May 
21st, 1849) placed the cause of Hungary at its zenhh. 

It had thus been shown that even with tln^ hdp of tlm jmlionaliticH Aus- 
tria could not master the Hungarian moveunent I'his induced th(( emperor 
Francis Joseph to accept Eusaian intervention, which Inul alnuidy Ihmui 
oftered. One hundred and sixty thousand Bussians under Brinci^ Faskevitch 
crossed the Carpathian passes; from the <mst anoth(*r B-ussian army under 

Transylvania, and from the west, I taynau, the nnmko’ of tho 
^nauce, led tho main Austrian army against the great fortrccK of K<»mdrom. 
Hungaij" would scarcely have been able to r'eaiet such overwhelming odds even 
under the most favourable conditions, but now in addition tlu^ disunion lie 
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tween Kossuth and Gdrgey crippled her forces. Oorgey withdrew from the 
line of the Waag towards KomArom, and after several liaUles iiinied t(» meet 
the Bussians. Haynau pressed impetuously forward, occux>ied Budapest and 
Szeged, and at Temesvdr defeated Bern, wixo wjis hurrying ui» from Ti'ansyl- 
vania. Tiie diet had ilod to Arad ; thither Oorgey also betook liiu'stilf. Here 
Kossuth laid down the government, and Gorgcy became dietatx'r with the d^i- 
sign of surrendering to the Eussians. The capitulation foliowtul at Vihlgos on 
the X3tih of -Augnst. At the end of Septeinber Klapka surrendered Komaroiu : 
the war was at an end; Xlungary lay vaiupiished at the feeti of czar. 

Into the soldier's i)lace stepped the hangman. On the (tth of October t>hc 
execution of thirteen HonvM generals took place at Arad ami that, of Oouut. 
Batthy^nyi in Best. Gorgey was xxardoiuMi at the instance of the czar, ami 
spent eighteen years in conhnement iu ('ariutliia. Jhi lost more than his lii’e: 
the comidaint of t reachery was nuwle against him, eionding t.ho. imuxiory of Ids 
earlier heroism, and it was reserved for a later generatrion to (hunonstrate the 
truth of the verdict which even then Bismarck pxissed on him, that, not l>rib- 
ery, but the ixerceixtion that it would be useless to prolong t he st.ruggh^ luul 
induced him to lay down his arms. - Kossuth, Bern, ami most of the minisltu's 
found an asylum in Turkey, while onicers and ollicials were thrown into xu'is- 
on by hundreds or enrolled as common soldiers, llaynau, as the emperor’s 
alter ego, went to work with a savagery which recalls the liussia,u (loings in 
Poland. There seems to have been no idea that the Hungarian nation would 
yet have to be reckoned with. 

Hungary seemed to be lost: according to the vi<*ws of tlu^ Vi(mm‘se states- 
men, she was to become a mere name, to sink into a proNUiiee of t he giml. 
unified Austria. A dumb, deathly stillneas broodtMl on tlu^. banks of thii 
Danube and the Theiss, and with restrained fury in its licani tih(*i nat 'on en- 
dured its fate. And yet the victims had not falieu iu vain. TXie gnad vvxn’ld 
to which Bz6ch^nyi and Voroamarty had appealed followed tb(‘. evcMita of the 
war with the closest attention. The people that could light, t.hus foi* fr<HMlom 
and life seemed worthy of independence. Kossuth wfis hailed in England and 
America, not only as a great orator, but also as the represent. alive of lilwrty 
and modern ideas. 

at an earlier time Kinsley had followed Caraffa, so now afUn* Haynau’s 
reign of terror came the system of Bach, the Austrian minister, wdio was anx- 
ious by any means to incorporate Hungary with Austria, The whoie admin- 
istration was germaiiised, the constitution <lestroyed, si^veral provinces were 
cut olT from the kingdom, fii the time of the emperor Joseixh eeiit.ra.lisat.ion 
under the banner of humanity and progress advanced against. th<^ anl.i(pm.te(l 
Hungarian constitution. But now the const itution of IS-IH might. <amUmt. evaui 
the most liberal, wdiilst absolutism not only oppressx^d the nation but. was also 
an enemy to all intellectual cxilt.iire. And when Bach v(mtur(Ml to point t.o 
the results of his system, it was Sz^ch^nyi who, from his solittnh^ a,t. Dcibli ng, 
in his View, which appeared auonymonsly in Loudon, laid bare the weak- 
nesses and illusions of the bureaucracy supported by gendarmes. The (uu- 
peror of Austria, he wrote, can no more be ruler of Hungary both by right and 
might than a man can be at once the father and spouse of the same lemahs 

In these years of trial our nation was animated by the memorv of th(*i great 


At this tune Jilnos Arany wrote his epics on Attila and the Huns and oil the 
brilliant and chivalric epoch of Louis the Great. Mauri(*e Jdkai by bis ro- 
mances depicting all the beautiful traits o£ Hungarian l;f(^ made their own 
country dear and valued by all. As liberty had once united the whole peo- 
ple, so now did the common oppression. Parties, orders, denominations, and 
even nationalities were welded together far more than they had ever been be- 
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fore. ^^Our nation, onr ianjijiiage, hIiowh fairer bloHsoin fr<Mn dji^y to day,” 
one wrote ill 1859. The groat work of the lawH of IH IK, t he r(9<me of the 
serfs, the universal liability tA) taxation, was niainta-ined by the ali(ni rule 
Tlio removal of the customs in regard to Aiistrijf was lunnsl to (iu^ Uidvantage 
of material into’csts. The regulation (d’ the coui’se ot t.lu'i 'riunss wits also com 
timiecl. The population, the prosperity, inereas<Hl apaei^. JV(M’ther tJie san- 
guinary nor the peaceful work of tiheYiennaeabine.t could (oippb^ tiie vitality 
of Hungary. Only one safeguard seemed lost^ *■ tirust in the ruicu*, loyalty. 
Men plac(id their hopes in Kossuth, and (wtuy politicnil complicat ion was con- 
sidered from the standpoint of wliether iti mighti not (‘.all forth tlu^ onthreak of 
a new and successful revolution. When th(^ Austrian army was <l(^^ea,t,ed in 
Italy, in 1859, the court feannl a. gtmeral rising with the support of Napoleon 
in and Victor Emmanuel. Besides, there was no m<»r(^ poptdar name in 
Hungary than that of Garibaldi. Many imtahds k(^pt up (9os(^ ndation with 
Kossuth and the emigration. 

In th(3se circumstances and umhsr the pr(Hsur(U)f grt^ati rmancial 'lillicultios, 
the emi)cror Francis Joseph, who had meantinve ripcuuul into manhood, set 
about the heavy task of remochding tlie monarchy. I’he OcJolau’ diploma of 
1860 had at least restored the old comitat eonstitiUt ion, and the (Mu-onat ioti diet 
was summoned for the spring of 18 (> 1 . In it two parth^s stood find ng (Mich 
other: the one did not acknowledge the chang(h of indtu’s (dlVcdtsl in 1848; 
the other, under the leadership of Francis l)(Mik, d(‘Hir(Ml, th'sl) of all, the 
restoration of the statutory continuity {IteehUmirlbhiiUai) Ixd'on^ iti would in^go- 
tiate. The February patent of 18(>1, wliicli again proclainuMl a unilied Aub- 
tria, made the union yet more onerous. In that; gloomy tiims wlum many 
looked for the recovery of freedom by arnuMl force and foreign aHsistaucti, 
this great man appeared as the incarnation of law, of th(’) natumal (M)nH(denee. 
When the negotiations failed in their ohj<H*t and in July thc! di(d. wiis dis- 
s<>lved, he declared the nation waw imdy to endurc> a lit th^ long<‘,r rather than 
give up its rights; “for what viohnnse s(dz(\s (miu bo won bac.k at' a favourabk^ 
opportunity, but when a nation ilsiilf surrenders anything (’(u* th(‘, sake of 
avoiding trouble its recovery is always didieult and doubtful ” dims Bchnicp" 
ling’s endeavour to incorporate Hungary undiu* (Mmstfit.utlonal lorms once 
more suifered shipwreck. Even in the Vienna Bkddisrath itsid.f induenthd 


voices svere raised in favour of Hungary’s right.s. 

After the nrowonww and the fall of Schmcrling, the mnpcwor, act ing under 
the influence of HeAk’s famous “Easte hiitUsr/Migain suininon(MUlu*> dmt in 
the autumn of 1865, in^ order to prepare the Aunghdeh, Framas Jost^ph 
was determined to conciliate the nation; besides tins lessons of history, the 
great interest of his noble consort, the empiess Kliziabetli, had an immense 
influence on his decision. But the complete ri^storaiiou of th(% (Umstitmtion of 
1848 encountered great obstacles. Keithm' the position of ih(^ monarchy Jis a 
great po^yer nor the rule of the dynasty was held to b<‘. si^cuix^ if Hungary, 
united with Austria merely by a personal union, was t^i hav<^ her awny at 
her own disposal. The commission of the diet disimsstul with grcMdi earncBt- 
ness the question of how the foreign affairs and military forccw of the mon- 
archy might be ordered in common without irouclung the self-government of 
Hungary. In this discussion Deck’s knowledge and judgment/ gave him great 
weight, and the report which served for the ground wcwk of the Ausghuch is 
chiefly his work. But before the diet could discuss this report/ there broke 
out the great war against Prussia and Italy, in which, Hungary, not yet 
conciliated, could not participate in a whole-hearted fashion. 

The intimate connection between the development of Hungary and that of 
the general situation of Europe, but especially between Hungary and German 
unity, IS unmistakable. So long as Austria stood at the head, of Germany, so 
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long as the house of Habsburg possessed the highest title of (Christendom, it 
was almost inevitable that the idea of the empire should i>lay the chief role in 
all political calculations, that Hungary should he subordinuttKl to this idea, and 
£hat everything possible shoiiKl be done to germauisc^ her. But when in 1B4H 
the union of (llermany under the Prussian hegemony began, this id(‘.a lost 
much of its force. The thought that the dynasty driven out of (Jerniany must 
seek for its support in Hungary undoubtedly play^l a great part in B:ossnth\s 
policy. Th^ idea was not yet ripe. Austria recovered her inlluence in Ger- 
many, and in connection with this the germanisation of Hungary under 
Schwarzeuberg, Bach, and Schmerliug began anew. 

But now, when the battle of Kdniggriitz put an end to all 1 ho dri^ams of 
Austrian supremacy, when Venice, the last remains of the Austria/u |)(>HS(\SHions 
in Italy, ‘had to be given up, when the ancient imperial idea with all its claims 
on world-rule was borue to the grave— the future of the dynasty and the 
position of the monarchy as a power rested on the c‘.onciliation of Hungary 
and the development of her strength. Austria having again iKxioino consti- 
tutional, free Hungary could renew her alliance with her. Tlie Ausgleich was 
effected, and it was a great turning point, the end of evil days and the pltulge 
of a better future, when Francis Joseph and Elizabeth were crowned with all 
the solemnities of ancient ceremonial on the 8th of June, 18(J7. 

A few months before this a responsible ministry had iKien appointed for 
Hungary. At its head stood Count Julias Andrtoy, who had taken part in 
the revolution, emigrated, and, returning, luxd joined wilh Dedk, who ealled 
him a providential statesman. He had soon won and jnstitied the nnnuirch’s 
full confidence without sacrificing his popularity. In 1808 an arraagnnnent 
was made with Croatia, by which the internal administrallon, the! Judicial and 
educational departments of the neighbouring districts were phunsl under the 
autonomous government of that province. The main tasks fot* thcs govern- 
ment and the Dedk party were and long remained the defence of t(hc! Ausgleich 
against the very numerous opposition which saw in it a restrict.ioii of ihe rights 
of Hungary, and the revision of the financial and military institiuHons wliich 
were the outcome of the Ausgleich. The new burdens, tJio necessity of se.t- 
ting aside money for the construction of railways, as well as a certain want of 
sound judgment in public economy, soou made it necessary to raise loans and 
brought the state finances into disorder. To cure this the leader of tlie oppo- 
sition, Koloman Tisza, went over with the greater part of hia followers Itv the 
government party, which now (1874) assumed the name of the ^Hilxu’aU^ 
party, which it still bears. Tisza succeeded in remaining fiffinm ywirs at. thc^ 
helm and in bringing the finances into order, in which task t.he lin'an<*e minis- 
ters Sz611 and Wekerle rendered good service. 

Count Aiidriissy had also made his intlnence felt in the domain of foreign 
policy. In the time of the Franco-German war he was in favour of the pres- 
ervation of neutrality. When in Austria, under the government, of (!onnt 
Hohenwart, the Slavs attained to rule and the Czechs canu^ Girward wit.h 
great demands, he contended against federalism aseiKhingering the Ausgltdeii, 
and obtained the disinissi^l of Hohenwart. In 1871 ho himself assumed 
the conduct of foreign affairs. He it was who gave the policy of the num- 
archyits eastern direction, carried out the occupation of Bosnia ami Herze- 
govina, and in 1879 concluded the alliance with Germany against. Russia which 
has ever since subsisted. Since the Bosnian ciimpaign nothing 1ms disturbed 
the external peace of the monarchy. The inelations of the nation to its truly 
constitutional ruler have remained untroubled, and the lov<^ of tlu^ i>eople for 
its king has been exhibited on every occasion— in a particularly aHVxding 
manner on the sudden death of the heir to the throne, Rudolf, ami at. the mur- 
der of Queen Elizabeth. The increasing confusion in Aust ria has scaniely 
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been able to produce any effect on Hungary ; it lias merely remdored more 
diflicult tlic renewal of the Ausgleicli and the oomnuircial treaty. 

First the political struggle and then the linaiumd situation hind(U'ed reform^ 
and Tisza’s motto was Qiueta 71071 7novere. K(wer(1i(*Jess, the <^ver-in<‘xcasing-. 
difficulties in the sidiere of legislation (ioucerning marriage iinally n<H!(*sBit*ate(i 
a radical reform of chundi policy, which was (%irried out umltn’ 1h<‘. Wekerle 
niinislry (1892-1894), after a s<u'ere couh^st. Under the sueceiHling Ihtisffy 
mmistry the Hungarian state made groat progw^ss, but the ]'arliamentai*y 
absolutism which he exercised brought on a parliamentary revolution, t o which 
he succambed. Ilis successor, Koloman Sz6U, made a compact with the party 
of the minority, and in accordance wifcli this introduced purity of <iIed.ionB 
and the jurisdiction of the curia (supieme court of justi(;(*.) in <d(HdiOi’al <pK«- 
tious. The many necessary reforms of the adminiHirntion, as w<d! as the luial- 
iug of the evils iu the economical situation, are probably the (diief task of the 
internal government of Hungary in the near future. 

Hungary is a state with thoroixglily modern instltutiions, but with l>iuily 
mediaeval economical conditions. The work of Kossuth and Dedk has borne 
fruit; that of Sz<Sch4nyi towards the social development of the natiou still 
waits for its contiuuator. Equality of political rights has been obtaiiuMl, but 
a wide gulf still divides the ruling and lower sections of society ; for a gtetd, 
prosperous, cultured burgher class, which may coustitute the kernel of the 
nation, has not yet been entirely developed. It is upon thiB"-“npon how it 
may be brought into existence, upon the extent to which, besides the great 
political capacity and the historically developed virtwes of the nation, the 
value of itB intellectual and material labours may also make itself felt— that 
the development and progress of the Magyar state probably depend. 
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OiirVPTER V. The Dual MoNAiicny since 1800 
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T. Elatiie, Qflschichte dcr neueatea Zdt (in AllgeMeine WeltgeMliichie by Elatlw* and otlu^rs).— 
< C. Sabina, Article on Skmsni and Fa7islaviBm in Fricz and Lcger’a La JSoheine historu/ue, 
piiiorvHque ci Litteraire. 



onwards between Austria, the old leading power, and tlio rising kingdom of 
Prussia, which had rapidly grown into a state of European importance. The 
century is further characterised by the dtwelopment and intensification of Ger- 
man national feeling, which, after the collapse of outward forms that had Bid)” 
sisted for a thousand years, till finally they lost all signilicanec, aimed at and 
demanded the establishment of a homogeneous state, a )xew German empire. 
Lastly,, for Germany this was the century during which liberal ideas, heralded 
by the philosophy of enlightenment and triumphantly vindicated in Pnuxce 
earlier than elsewhere by the Revolution of 1789, gathered new force in Ger- 
many likewise and brought about the transformation of the absolutist regime 
and the differentiation of society according to estates into the modern type of 
political organisation. 

The dualism between Austria and Prussia began as a struggle for the pos- 
session of a province—the possession, in fact, of Silesia, passing gradually 
into an acuter and more comprehensive phase, until it became a contest for 
supremacy in Germany. The conquest of Silesia by the youthful king, Fred- 

H. W.— VOL. IV. B 
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erick II, established a balance of power between Austria and Prussia, and 
definitely removed the latter from the ranks of middle states of Germany. 
Saxony and Hanover, her north German neighbours and hitherto her rivals, 
and Bavaria, whose ruler had reached out his hand towards the imperial 
crown, withdrew without territorial gain from the struggle for the dominions 
left by the last of the Habsburgs ; the thong Iits of aggrandisement these mid- 
dle states had cherished w'ere all alike frustrated, whether their greedy eyes 
had been cast on the Austrian or on the Prussian frontier. Except for the 
loss of Silesia, Maria Theresa maintained possession of her ancestral heritage ; 
and, after the episode of the Wittclsbach Empire, she won back the highest 
temporal dignity in Christendom for her husband, Francis of Lorraine. But 
without Silesia, she said, the imperial crown was not worth wearing; for 
Austria, once thrust forth from Silesia, had thenceforth but one foot in 
Germany. 

The desire of regaining Silesia and restoring Austria’s unquesnoned supe- 
riority to a dangerous rival was the motive which actuated Kaunitz, the 
Austrian chancellor, in his project of overthrowing Prussia by means of a 
coalition of th6 great continental powers and reducing her territory to the 
Brandenburg possessions, which were all she had owned at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. The attempt proved abortive. In the Seven Years’ 
War, Frederick the Great, allied with England and the neighbouring electorate 
of Hanover, then subject to the British crown, warded off the attacks of the 
Austrians, French, and Russians, of the Swedes and the imperialist forces. 
He issued from the great struggle without loss of territory, and with his 
power and prestige in Europe so greatly enhanced that nine years later he was 
able to win a fresh province for his kingdom by diplomatic action alone, with- 
out recourse to arms. Through the instrumentality of Prussia the dissensions 
between Russia and Austria, which appeared as if they must lead to a fresh 
outbreak of war, were adjusted in 1772 by an agreement at the expense of 
Poland, in spite of the fact that Russia would fain have kept Poland undivided 
under her own hegemony. West Prussia, the district about the lower Vistula 
and the ancient colony of the knights of the Teutonic order, which Frederick 
II thus withdrew from the Russian sphere of influence^ was inhabited by a 
population in which the German element preponderated ; while Galicia,- which 
fell to Austria as her share in the partition, had a population of Poles and 
Ruthenians- Thus again the dominion of the. Habsburgs lost its hold upon 
Germany, while the realm of the Hohenzollems forfeited nothing of its purely 
German character. 

Frederick II did not aim at obtaining a commanding position in Germany 
nor at wearing: the imperial crown. The extension of his territory seemed to 
him a more important matter than the acquisition of an empty title ; for to 
such insignificance had the imperial dignity sunk in the ancient empire. His 
Furst&nbun^ (league of princes) of 1785, an association which he formed with 
a number of estates of the empire, had not the reform of the empire for its 
object, but was designed (in view of the renewal of the old alliance between 
Austria and Russia) to act as a check on the policy of Joseph II, which aimed 
at territorial expansion in Germany and at the enhancement of the authority 
of the imperial government. Thus, as early as 1778, Frederick had success- 
fully combated, sword in hand, the intention of the court of Vienna to annex 
Bavaria. The union of Bavaria and Austriar— which Maria Theresa had tried 
to effect in 1743, during the war with Charles VII, the emperor of the Wittels- 
bach line— -would not only have amply indemnified Austria for the loss of 
Silesia, but would have furnished her with a compact territorial sovereignty 
in south Germany. This would inevitably have rendered the differences be- 
tween north and south, and in most cases the differences between religionB 
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confessions, more marked than ever ; the dualism of Germany would have 
>^n perpetuated, and the accession of the commonwealths of southwest 
Germany to the federated states of the north, which actually took place in 
T871, would in all likelihood have been forever beyond hope. 

A fresh outburst of hostilities between the two great German powers, 
which seemed imminent after the death of Frederick the Great and Joseph II, 
was prevented by the Convention of Beichenbach (1790). Aud preseutly, 
for the first tiine in half a century, an alliance was concluded between the two 
ancient adversaries. Their common opposition to the French Bevolution led 
the armies of the emperor Francis and King Frederick William II across the 
Ehine. The disastrous result of the military operations against revolutionary 
Prance resulted in a vehement outburst of the (luarrel they had so lately laid 
aside; and at the Peace of Bdle (1795) Frederick William II broke with his 
ally. Prussia found ample compensation for the cession of her far from exten- 
sive possessions on the left bank of the Bhine in the secularisation of spiritual 
principalities and (to the great detriment of the national character of the Ger- 
man state) in the larger Slavonic domains, inclusive of Warsaw, the capital, 
which fell to her share in the second and third partitions of Poland. At the 
Pea(^ of Lun^ville Austria again received none but non-German provinces — 
Yenice, Istria, and Dalmatia — in indemnification for the loss of Belgium and 
Lombardy. 

Inspired with inexpugnable mutual distrust, Austria and Prussia entered 
upon a fresh struggle with France independently of one another, while the 
crumbling Holy Boman Empire of the German nation, thoroughly subjugated 
by the conqueror and heir of the French Bevolution, gave xfiaec to a Ehenish 
confederation under the protection of France. By the Peace of Tilsit Freder- 
ick William III of Prussia lost all his dominions west of the Elbe and the 
greater part of the Polish acqixisitions of his two predecessors, and in two wars 
the house of Austria lost the Tyrol, its possessions in Swabia, Venice, and the 
whole seaboard of Illyria and Istria, together with part of Carinthia and 
Garniola, 

The comradediip of Austrians and Prussians in the war of Liberation 
waged by all Europe against Kapoleon, and the memory of the evils that had 
accrued to both nations from their long quarrel, threw the antagonism be- 
tween them into the background during the epoch of peace inaugurated by the 
Vienna Congress of 1815. Prussia’s policy turned aside (as we all know) 
from the traditions of Frederick the Great. On more than one notable occa- 
sion, Frederick William III, Hardenberg the chancellor, and (to an even 
greater extent) his successors in office, made Prussia’s lino of action in the 
affairs of Germany subservient to the point of view of Austrian policy. At 
the instigation of Austria, who scorned to resume the imperial dignity offered 
her, the Congress of Vienna, instead of accepting the Prussian proi)osal8, 
wmch aimed at the establishment of a strong executive government, gave the 
new Germany the form of a very loose confederation. In this arrangement 
the interests of the middle states, who would have liked best to combine in a 
separate confederation and so form a “ third Germany "independent of the two 
great powers, were at one with the policy of the Hofburg at Vienna, Prus- 
sia ultimately assented (as Wilhelm von Humboldt, the Prussian plenipoten- 
tiary, said) in a solution which did not answer to her expectations, rather 
than forego the creation of a national Germany in any form. On the other 
hand, Prince Metternich, the Austrian chancellor, regarding the matter from 
his^ own point of view, even after the lapse of forty years (in a memoir 
written in 1855) speaks of the solution of the German question provided by 
the Siindesacte (act of confederation) as ^*the only one at anytime conceivable 
in principle or feasible in practice." 
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The courts of Vienna and Berlin wore fitrcngthenod iu the conviction of the 
solidarity of their mutual interests by their joint championship of the prin- 
ciple of legitinxacy, which was at that time reduced lo a s<^ti th(M)»*y tio oppose 
the ideas of the French Eovolntion and the sovereignty of ihe peo])ie. The 
two now coalesced with Enssia— who in the <‘ightcen1h century h'ad been the 
ally BOW of one and now of the other — iu the system of tlie Holy Alliance, 
which was based upon the primuple of legitim a, (‘y. This a.lliaiuu\, eax^ded by 
the czar Alexander on Sei)tember 2<)th, 1815, rej)eatedly (mdange.cHl by ilitfcr- 
ences that arose between Austria and Eussia out of tlunr dissimilar 'attitude 
toward the oriental question, was nevertheless adhered to and respected in 
theory by all three courts for many dexiades. 

The presidency of the diet of the German Oonfed<n’ation whhdi sat ah 
Frankfort had fallen to the lot of Austria jib a legacy and r<^sultlO^ her ancient 
historic position in Germany. But even then the economic, leaihu’sUip of the 
nation had passed from the elder to the young(U' pow<u‘, by t h<^ establishment 
of the German customs union {Zollinrein). Tlu^ Prussian c.ust.oms law {ZoUge- 
setz) of May 26th, 1818, “Imed on free-trade principles as (a)mpan^d with the 
tariffs of all great powers at that period, protective iu (‘.haraetm* compared with 
those of the petty states,” was at its first promulgation aecumpanied by the 
declaration that all neighbouring states were at lilxuiy to j*oiu tlu^ Prussian 
system. A treaty concluded iu 1828 betw<Mm Prussia ujhI 11 Darmstadt 
contained in mce the constitution of the German custioms uniou t,o be; which 
was completed when in 1834 the customs uni<)n concbuhsl bd.ween Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg in 1828, and a large numlnu* of t,he ukuuImu'h of the so- 
called ‘Hniddlc- German trades union,” became parties to t he Jhnisso -Hessian 
agreement. 

Austria, which had consolidated her Manih ors a prohibit ive btisis, 

and whose immature industries needed protect ion jigaiust for<ugu competition, 
was not in a position even to contemplate joining tli<^ cuslums union, much 
a.s Metteruich would have liked to wrest this (?ouf(Hleratioii within tins coided- 
eration, this status in statu, from the guiding hand of Prussia. One of the 
fathers of the customs uniou, Motz, the Prussian minist<n‘, rt‘garde<l this 
economic organisation as ^Hhe real united Germany,” in contradisUindiou to 
the pseudo-union of the German Gonfcderatio!)i, and pointed out/ tin^ possible 
political significance which this union of customs might acipure “in th(\ (wentii 
of a dissolution of the German Confederation in iisprewmt form and its reeoii- 
stitution by the exclusion of all heterogeneous elements.” Hahlmann, the 
historian and professor of civil law, called the customs uniou “Gisnuany’s 
sole success since the war of liberation.” 

The establishment of the German Confederation wiis a bitter disap pi nntment 
to such Germans as had looked for the political regeneration of Germany 
find the creation of a living national entity as the outcome of Hie patriotic ris- 
ing of the year 1813. And what this mime confederation did, no less than 
what it left undone, increased the grief and indignation of the nationalist 
opposition, and brought home to the reigning monarchs, moriuuid more vividly 
UsS time went on, the conviction that the existing state of affairs was rotten, 
undignified, and intolerable. 

Even ill the worst period of political decadence the Germans liad never 
wholly lost their national self-esteem (which had Ix^en kept alive in the age of 
Louis XIV by perpetual wars with France), in B]pite of the accessibility of the 
Germany of the period to the influences of French culture and its subservience 
to every turn of French fashion. About tlie middle of the eighteenth century 
the feats of valour performed by the Prussians and their north German alH^ 
iu the Seven Years^ War were realised and celebrated fis a national triumph 
throughout the length and breadth of Germany. Presently Oenuau literature 
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and German pliilosopliy began to set up a new ideal of culture in oppositioii 
to the doctrines of the French eclairmsement. Klopstock when in his poems 
lie substituted Teutonic mythology for the mythology of classic autiquity> 

■ Lessing when he impugned thb authority of the French classicists, Herder and 
the youthful Goethe when they entered the lists for German method and art,” 
Schiller when he put forth his proud motto, Here no strange gods are served 
henceforth,” and stigmatised the nation as base that “did not joyfully sttike 
its all for huiionr’s sake” — were all animated by the same spirit. It is true 
that, hand in hand with this development of national sentiment and national 
pride, there went at first the sentimental adoration of the rising generation 
for Jean- Jacques Bonsseau, and afterwards an enthusiastic admimtion of the 
new liberty of France and the hero-worship with which the personality of 
Napoleon inspired even a section of the German peoi)le. But in the days of 
Germany’s lowest humiliation, after the collapse of the old state of Prussia 
and the formation of the confederation of the Ithine, when the last remnants 
of German manhood gathered about the Prussian flag, the heroic spirit of 
Stein, Gneisenau, Scharnhorst, and Bliicher laid hold ui)Oix the beat thinkers 
and poets likewise. This spirit of i)atriotism, this faith in the fatherland, 
found its loftiest expression in Fichte’s Gerniati Nation f the 

inspired preacher of political idealism admonished his fellow countrymen 
that they, being the nation of ideas and the guardians of a primeval treasure 
of living tradition, ■were under a greater obligation than any other people 
to see to the maintenance of their own existence ; and proclaimed propheti- 
cally that the vivifying breath of the spirit-world would lay hold upon the 
dead bones of the body of the German nation and join them together, bone 
to bone, “that they might arise glorious in a new and transfigured life.”' 
Kleist, Kornei’, Arndt, and Schenkendorff struck in poetry the notes suited 
to that iron time. When Arndt I’eturned home from Bussia with Freiherr 
vom Stein in January of 1813, he found a nation “transformed to the very 
depths of its being, an ocean full of movement and life,” a loftier spirit of 
“God’s grace and God’s blessing.” 

Even during the days of foreign domination, Jahn, the “father of gym- 
nastics,” had published his book On Getinan Nationality (1810) against the 
outlandish coxcombry and love of foreign fashions which had brought mat- 
ters to such a pass that no man would now recognise the “ protid Germans” 
spoken of in the days of Charles Y. After the expulsion of the French from 
Germany Arndt put in a plea for the foundation of German associations to 
cherish national customs, German feeling, and the sense of national unity, Jis 
distinct from particularism or the spirit of exclusive provincialism. Buck 
associations flourished for a time in several towns in southwest Germany, 
while the “ German ” (a patriotic association of German stu- 

dents) spread from Jena to all the universities after 1815—“ biised upon the 
relation of the younger generation in Germany to the growth of German 
unity,” and intended to promote the development of every power in a Chris- 
tian and patriotic spirit for the service of the fatherland. The outrages <!()m- 
mitted by individual members of the Burschemchaft led to the dissolution of 
these societies by the confederate governments and to the Karlsbad decrees of 
1819 restricting the liberties of the universities. But the agitation among 
the educated classes in favour of unity was not stifled by these repressive 
me^ures ; at the universities the rising generation filled itself full of strong 
national feeling, and at the beginning of the thirties Otto von Bismarck, then 
a student at Gottingen, laid a wager with an American friend that the goal of 
German unity would be reached in twenty years. Arndt’s cry of 1813, “Domt 
gcTize BeutscTiUnd soli ea sein^^ (The whole of Germany it shall be), never 
thenceforth died away in German lands. 
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The yearning for national unity was accompanied by the demand for con- 
stitutional government. The nationalist movement and the liberal movement 
acted and reacted upon each other. In the opinion of the champions of tlv^ 
idea of unity, united Germany was likewise to bo a free and constitutional* 
Germany, 

The century that lies between the years 1740 and 1840 witnessetl at its 
commencement the utmost extension of absolute sovereignty in the territorial 
states of Germany. Frederick II entered upon the heritage of the absolute 
monarchy which his father before him had established like ^^a rock of bronze. 
After her first war Maria Theresa abrogated a large proportion of the privi- 
leges still pertaining to the estates of her hereditary dominions, witlx the 
declaration that at her accession she had only ratified the privileges handed 
down for good, not those handed down for evil. Her son, JoHei)lx II, abol- 
ished the last remains of representative government left to the estates. In 
Bavaria, Baden, and other stales a representative constitution was eciually a 
thing of the past ; in the electorate of Saxony and the principaJii ies which 
were combined to form the electorate of Hanover it was seriously curtailed. 
In Wurtemberg and Mecklenburg alone did the opposition that roixreseuted 
the estates of the realm still make hcixd against the absolutist aspirations of 
the sovereign power. Absolutism trampled privileges and private interests 
under foot in the name of the mhis publica; its reforms reixresented the princi- 
ple of progress as then understood. But this “enlightened despotism,'' with 
its maxim, “Everything for the people and nothing by the people," was soon 
subjected to the sharp criticism of a new political thesis. One of the spokes- 
men of the physiocratic school, the elder Mirabeau, enunciated the proposition 
that the true constitutional principle consisted in resistance “against the gov- 
erning fever — the most deplorable malady of modern go vernnu3ntK." Even 
in Germany enlightened despotism of the old school pahid before this ideal. 
It is true that the republican pro])agantlism which took its rise in France 
gained less firm foothold on the right bank of the Rhine than it might other- 
wise have done, by reason of the speedy colla]>HO of the denuxanlic French 
republic; but Napoleon’s enlightened despotism — of wliich the states of the 
Rhenish confederation and, above all, the kingdom of Wi^stphalia, the appan- 
age of the junior branch of the Bonaparte line, served as an examplo—difiered 
materially from the older enlightened despotism, inasmuch as if was based on 
the abrogation of the prerogatives of the heretofore privileged chxsses, and 
kept in view the principle and aiin of the French Revoluiion-“namely, the 
remodelling of the historically developed but degenerate state of things on 
the principles of reason and natural law. 

The statesmanship of the German courts found itself face to face with the 
question of the attitude it should take up toward these demands and results of 
the French Revolution. In Prussia the ground was already prepared. For 
■decades the government officials of the school of Frederick the Great had 
passed beyond the qualified liberalism of enlightened despotism, and absorbed 
ideas which tended to the establishment of political equality. We see the 
effluence of these tendencies as early as 1795, in the IVetmiHclw aliffemdne 
LandrecM (Prussian common law). The catastrophe of 1806 opened the way 
for reforms long contemplated though hitherto delayed by vis and a 

vigorous determination, like that of Freiherr vom Stein, insured their success- 
The fundamental idea of these reforms was to give both magistrates and peo- 
ple a larger measure of independence than either had enjoyed under the old 
system, in which the magistrates were held in tutelage by the king and cabi- 
net, and the people by the magistrates. Thus uniformity, promptitude, and 
energy were to be infused into the clumsy and rusty mechanism of govern- 
ment, and the subjects of the realm, set free by the emancipation of the peas- 
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antB and by liberal public institutions, were to lie granted a sliare iu public 
life and so inspired with a sense of individual responsibility. And, finally, 
*Stein planned in his perfected political structure a participation of the Prus- 
sian people in imperial legislation and administration by means of the estates 
of the empire and the provincial estates, and a representation of the various 
interests and professional classes. 

After Stein’s resignation Frederick William III again and again promised 
his people national representation, most solemnly of all by the manifesto of 
May 22nd, 1815. Moreover, at the beginning of the German war of Libera- 
tion the emperor of Russia and the king of Prussia had declared, in the Proc- 
lamation of Kalish, that Germany should receive “a constitution in harmony 
with het' primitive national spirit.” The act of confederation of 1815 did not 
give popular representation to the German confederation, but Article XIII 
of that document stated, at least as regarded the several German provinces, 
that there was to be a representative constitution in all states of the confed- 
eration. 

These promises were made the starting-point and juridical basis for the 
constitutional propaganda of the ensuing decades. The army regulations and 
the conversion of the old mercenary army into a system of national defence, 
based on the principle of the universal obligation to bear arms, were turned 
to account for the advancement of the cause of constitutionalism. At the 
triumphal celebration at the University of luel after the war of Liberation, 
Dahlmann said, Peace and joy cannot securely return to earth until, even as 
wars have become national and thereby victorious, times of peace likewise 
become so, until at such times also the national spirit is consulted and held in 
honour, until the light of good constitutions shines forth and eclii>sea the 
wretched lamps of cabinets.” What Dahlmann described as a liberal i)olitical 
programme was “the endeavour to gain the victory for moderate opinions,” 
but the theoretical preceptor of the advanced “liberals ^—for so they styled 
themselves, adopting a party designation which had first come into vogue in 
the constitutionalist contest in Spain — was Rotteck, professor of civil law 
at Freiburg. In his Ideas concerning Constitutional Ustates (1819) in which he 
takes Landstdnde to mean a representative committee of the whole body of 
subjects of the realm, Rotteck throughout takes his stand upon the doctrine 
of natural law and regards the people as the natural depositary of political 
authority, and the government as merely the artificial organ to express the 
mandates of the popular will, though he proceeds to modify these Rousseau- 
like tenets by concessions to the monarchical principle. 

The spread of liberalism, however, met with a barrier in an opposite ten- 
dency of the spii’it of the age — in romanticism. Even as in the sphere of art 
and learning the romantic school loved to steep itself in the temper of past 
times, as it sought out and held up to admiration mediaeval works of architec- 
ture and painting and monuments of language and history, showing how they 
had played their part in the sphere of religion, in the revival of faith in the 
Middle Ages, and the strengthening of the empire, so in the domain of politics 
they waxed enthusiastic over the patriarchal Germania of the old order of 
government and society. Hitherto the theory of politics had been pursued 
almost exclusively by the disciples of the doctrine of natoal law, but now 
(1816) Haller published his Political Science Rehabilitated, iu which he chal- 
lenged the ideas of the sovereignty of the people and the origin of the state 
by “social contract”; ideas against which Haller advanced the thesis that the 
state came into being by inherent right, and rested on natural merit or on the 
^ace of God. The word “ constitution ” he styled “ the poison of monarchies, ” 
since it implied an authority in the democracy. Haller’s theories were 
destined long to rule political education in such circles as dubbed themselves 
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the conservative^’ party, after the example of the French; and the J^asUiura- 
tion det' Stmisimsenschaften made it^ most illust-rioim disciple in the person of 
the crovn prince of Prussia, afterwards K^ing P/ederi<;k Willimu IV, Thu& 
the liberal and conservative principles were consolidat(Hl. 

The Austria of Metternich, the leading state of (hinuany, borrowed from 
this discussion of the theoretical imucipkjs of coustiitutional order such argu- 
ments as suited the views of its own policy. The politicians of Vienna, using 
the term landstdndkche Verfcmung (constiitutiou represmitative of Ihe estates) 
to denote the reverse of the modern roiiresentativc^ constitution, wcu’c inclined 
to regard the latter as altogether inadinissibh^. A t the ininist<5rial conferences 
held at Vienna in 1820, the assembled pleuipot^mtiaries of the stat/cs of the 
German confederation inserted in the Hchlmmcis (iiual ad), whicli they 
jointly concocted, an article which wixs notoriously ainuMl against, tlu^ modern 
doctrines of the division of power and the sovenuguty of th(^ peoplc'i, for it 
determined that all political power was necessarily vt^sknl in the lu^ad of tlie 
state and that the sovereign was only bound to call iu the co-operation of a 
constitutional representative body in exercise of certain delbiite rights. 
In order to fulfil the letter of the act of confed<u'ation the tuupt^ror Francis 
tolerated provincial diets of no political importance wliaicv<u* iu such of his 
provinces as belonged to the German confederation; and, apart from any 
doctrinary considerations, a glance at the confused medley of nationalities on 
the map was enough to negative the idea of popular n^presentatitm iu Austria, 
For this reason Metternich was all the more conc<u‘ned to peu-smuU^ the other 
great German power, behind which Austria could noli afford to He<uu ( in the 
eyes of public opinion) to fail in the matter of national institutions, that, for 
Prussia also the introduction of popular represtmtalion waH'^‘ incompatible 
with the geographical and internal (onditions of the empire.” As a matter of 
fact Frederick William III rested satisfied witii (Nstablishing, iu .1828, provin- 
cial diets in which representatives of the great iaiulowiua’S and pt«tsiint pro- 
prietors and of the cities likewisci were allowtMl an advisory voi<H*i. On the 
other hand, the south German states of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden 
obtained in 1818 and 1819 constitutions which occupied an intermediate posi- 
tion between the old system of eafiites and the modern reprostmtiative system* 
In the north German states of Hanover, Baxony, liruuswick, and t he electo- 
nite of Hesse the forms of the constitution of eBtales were not modified until 
1830, and then under pressure of revolutionary agitation. 

This agitation of 1830, which spretid to Chu'many from France and Bel- 
gium, was here essentially constitutionalist in its demands, impulse to- 
wards nationality receded into the background Ixdbre the claims of liberalism ; 
the constitutional states of the south and the dominions of the two gimt. abso- 
hitist monarchies, Prussia and Austria, wore uutouchod by tlic irradiation of 

Jiily- After the success of the coustitutiomilist cause in tho 
middle states of north Germany, the liberal movement was followed by a wave 
of radicalism, which plunged the governments of the Bout.hwest into fresh 
alarms by the great demonstration at the Ilamback festival in 1832, the fii-st 
German mass meeting, and by revolutionary attempts here ami there. Within 
the Burschenschaft, which again began to come to the fore, liberal and revolu- 
tionary, tendencies now preponderated over the nationalist and romantic ten- 
dencies of the older generation, and among the band of young German” 
poete much was said concerning the harm wrought to lilierty by the narrow- 
minded principle of nationality. The excesses of the radicals gave the parlia- 
mentery leaders of the constitutionalist party occasion for a new pronounce- 
ment (1832) against the employment of violent measures; and from that time 

forward the forces of German liberalism were divided into a constitutionalist 
and a radical wing. 
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In Prussia the desire for a constitution did not find open expression dur- 
ing the old king’s lifetime. Meanwhile a political work fraught with conse- 
tjuences of the highest imporl^nce to the welfare of the government and [leople 
was being, noiselessly accomplished, by the organisation of a well-regulated 
system of administration, by a frugal and prudent management ot the public 
revenues which restored [lublic credit and the balance in the national finances, 
by a sagacious and far-seeing economic policy which culminated in the founda- 
tion of the customs union already referred to, by the cultivation of the old 
military spirit in the new army system created by Scharnhorst and Boyen, by 
the patronage of art and science in the large and liberal spirit in which the 
university of Berlin was founded in the very hour of the new birth of Prus- 
sia. Had Prederick William III been able to bring himself to give his people 
the representation he had promised them, the government might have been 
spared the revolution. And in that case it is certain that Prussia would long 
since have made the moral conquests” in Germany which the man who was 
destined to be the first emperor of the new empire spoke of as worthy to be 
striven for as early as the year 1831. 

A contemporary Preach observer, Edgar Quiuet, in an casay on (termany 
and the Revolution published in the Memo des Deux Monties in 1832, predicted 
truly the further course of the nationalist movement in Germany ; the unifica- 
tion of the German nation by the agency of Prussia, the rise of a great man, 
who should see and know his star in the full light of day. But Quiuet Wiis 
mistaken if he thought that there existed between the king and people of 
* tacit agreement to postpone the trmmph of the cause of liberty in 
to work together for the extension of the dominions of Prederkik the 
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Neither king nor people was guided by any such tactics. The fact 





was rather that the leaders of the German liberal party w^ere only waiting for 
the accession of the next sovereign to lay their wishes and claims before the 
throne, while the king was so far from conceiving of himself as tlie heir to 
the policy of Prederick the Great that he overlooked and blinded himself to 
the natural antagonism between his own kingdom and Austria, and to the 
German dualism which still lurked latent in the existing state of things, and 
believed that the salvation of Germany lay in a firm coiij unction with Austria 
and in the reactionary system of Metternich. 

Another generation had to pass away before the change foreseen by Edgar 
Quiuet set in — when the great man whose coming ho had proifiiesied arose, 
and clearly realised that the conditions of German dualism on either side 
could be definitely settled only by a great war ; and when, in the sl/riiggle for 
the hegemony of Germany, the policy of Prussia accepted the alliance, of: , - 
liberal and nationalist ideas 
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CHAPTER I 

d 

THE RISE OP BRANDENBURG 


[to 1640 A.D.] 

Our chief concern in the preseiib chapter, an Professor Koser’s introduc- 
tiou would imply, is with aii’aira that date from llui a<5cessiou ol’ FiHHleriek the 
Great. It was only from this tiim^ that Prussia was able deiiuilely to chal- 
lenge the supremacy of Austria in tli(3 German hicrai'chy. Until this time the 
elector of Brandenburg was only one - of several great (hnauan princes, even 
though latterly he had borne also the title of King in Pnissia. The early his- 
tory of Brandenburg has received incidental treatment in Mk 3 general story of 
the Holy Roman Empire. But in view of the imporiant future to which this 
principality was destined it will be of interest to take a retrospective glance 
and, through a somewhat more detailed study of Brand<mburg, to trace the 
stream of the great modern empire of Germany to its source. 

In explanation of the title of the present chapter wo must bear in mind 
that Prussia did not originally hear the same relation to the other principali- 
ties of Germany which its later dominance might lead one to iiifei’. The term 
“ Prussia ” was originally applied to the dukedom of what is now called East 
Prussia, and it was only in 1701, when this dukedom w^as converted into a 
kingdom, that the term spread its significsince so as io imdude the whole state 
of the previous electoral princes of Brandenburg. Moreover, it was not until 
1806, when the Holy Roman Empire was finally dissolved, that Prussia became 
au independent kingdom ; until then it had always been feudally d(ip6ndent 
on the emperor. Brandenburg, the electoral princedom, begins to assume its 
political supremacy in Germany with the Great Elector ; and the territorial 
possessions of the Brandenburg Hohenzollern included Brandenburg, East Prus- 
sia, Cleves, Mark, and Bavensburg, to which the Pea<‘e of Westphalia added 
hither Pomerania with Kammin, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, atid Minden. 

The early history of Brandenburg can be traced from the foundation of the 
North Mark in the reign of Henry I (circa 930), after successful conflicts with 
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the Slavs, from whom this mark seems to have been designed to protect the 
Saxons. The opposition of Saxon and Slav, Christian and pagan, made intri- 
cate by innumerable combinations of one territorial unit with another, is the 
characteristic of more than Iwo centuries— from the reign of the first to that 
of the fourth Henry. At the beginning of the twelfth centiny Henry IV and 
the empire are united with the Slavs and Wends to suppress the Saxon. The 
victories of Wefesholz and Kbthen marked the rise of the Saxon clause, with 
which is identified the glory of the house of Balleustedt and the humiliation 
of the last Salian emperor, Henry V. But the 
final triumph was reserved for Albert of Ballen- 
stedt, the Bear, as he was called, who continued 
the waf against the emperor, won possession of 
the markgrafschaft of Lusatia, and became 
master of the whole territory that had once be- 
longed to his maternal ancestors. Lothair, the 
ally of Albert, now became emperor, deprived 
his friend of the markgrafschaft (for it had 
been acquired without ecclesiastical sanction), 
and invested him in compensation with the 
North Mark. 

Of Albert the Bear Von Ranke says: “He 
succeeded in his design of crushing together the 
races that had contended violently with one an- 
other from time immemorial, so that they were 
merged into the Slav and German elements, 
under the predominating infiuence of the latter. 

He was always a close ally of church institu- 
tions, without the help of which his ambition 
could not have been fulfilled ; he united the two 
j^reatest impulses of the time, that of religious 
incentive and that of territoinal acquisition. 

So the country became part and parcel of general 
and of German civilisation. Albert is a great 
and worthy figure to head this history — a man 
of strong characteristics.” 

The element of religious dissension, the con- 
trast between the pagan and the Christian ele- 
ments in the people of Germany, is still further 
illustrated in the conquest of Prussia by the 
Teutonic order (1230-1283). Originally the 
order consisted of a few knights who were band- 
ed together for the cultivation of obedience, 
poverty, and chastity, and for the destruction of the infidel. Hermann 
of Salza, the first great grand master of the order, conceived the idea o^ 
transferring the centre of activity from Syria to eastern Europe. His first 
attempt was made iu Transylvania in 1225, but mot with no success- The 
knights of the order were then summoned to the aid of the Polish duke Con- 
rad of Masovia in his conflict with the Prussians. Iu 1231 they constructed a 
fortress ring which they gradually pushed farther and farther. In the same year 
Landmeister Hermann Balko crossed the Vistula. The order founded Thorn 
in 1231 ; Marienwerder in 1233 after the battle of Sirguna ; and Elbing in 1237. 
A great rising, supported by the duke Swantopolk of Pomerellen (1242-1245), 
was at last subdued, and justice was shown to the converted Prussians. The 
country was divided into four bishoprics— Pomeranieu, Ijobau, Ermland, and 
Samland. The order then made a bold stroke in the northeast, and founded 
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Memelburg, the modern Memel, in 1252; in 1255 many of th('im joined a cru- 
sading army xinder Ottocar II of Bohemia and Otto HI of Brandimlnirg, which,, 
defeated the heathen Priisshins, destroyed their idols, and baptiml the van- 
quished by the score. Ottocar then foixudtHl the city of K,()iugHl>er^j, 

Another desperate rising of the Prussians took place in 12()(), by whi<‘h all 
that had been won was again phuu^d in jeopardy. Once again the ilerce zeal 
of medioeval Christianity eonhmded against the heatjlnni. Mitau, wjus founded 
in 1265; Seingalieu reduced in 1273; Samlaud fell In 1265; Bartenland sub- 
mitted in 1270, the Natangen in 1277. LaudmeisUn’ (lonrad Hiiesberg put the 
finishing touch to the struggle by the sxibjecUon of the Lithuanian torritory 
of Sxidauen, which until 1283 had remained still free. Th<^ con<|uered |)eoplo 
was reduced to utter slavery; but freedom xvas given to the faithful, end tiny 
provided the nucleus of a German aristocracy. 


TlllO HOUSE OF .Hon'ENZOl-L-ERN 


The period from liaiHim) was t.hat of the Asc-auian line, which Albert 
tbe Bear had fonuded. Thus, during xuuxrly two centuri<w, oin^ dyjuisty had 
governed the mark, which had rejoiced in vast territorial i^xpaasiouH. Iix 
1210 Berlin had become a fortifiexl post of the msu'k, audit soon took theplac^e 
of Brandenburg as a politi(‘al centw^ of thc‘, markgrafsdiafti. VV ith WaUlomar’s 
death in 1319 the Ascauian lino became (jxt,inct. Tlie history of liramlenburg 
now becomes merged into that of Bavasia and of Luxemburg, atnl a piniod of 
anarchy, lasting nearly a century, retluced both tlu^ litn‘ril.orial anil internal 
conditions of the anark to a slate far less prosperous t lmn it had (Uijoycd in the 
height of the Ascauian period; it is at this points that w<*( must look to the 
house of llohenzolleru for any ideas of state <le-velopmenL In 1192 iti had 
received Nxii*eniberg from the emperor Henry VI, and ils jmxi. ha<l gradually 
increased. In 1303 the dignity of imiHU'ial prince was added t,o this house. 
Finally, in 14 U, Frederick VI, bnrggraf of Nuremberg, was giv<nn tumtirol of 
the mark of Brandenburg by the <nu|)eror Higisinumi. On tin'. 3t0th, of April, 
1415, he was formally invested with the (ylhce and the dignity of elect.or. (The 
recognition of Brandenburg as an electorate had Imhui lormally granted in the 
papal bull of 1350.) 

Three points in the reign of Frederick shtmld be uoUmI ; (1 ) his simeessful 

control of the lawless Qxxitzows and other robber barons; (2) the xnildness of 
his policy towards the adiierents of Huss; (3) the caiulidalure for the impe- 
rial throne in 1438, when the houses of Hoheuzolleru and of Ilabsburg cxxme 
into competition for the fii'st time. 

Frederick IT, the son and successor of tiny elector (1440 -1 470), luwl to 
struggle with the large toxvus, which re.seutexl inUnl’ereuee in t.hcir national 
affairs. He subdued Berlin, however, and built a royal easthy within ite walls; 
afidTalso gained possession of Neumark, which had been giv(m in pledge by 
^ Texitonic order in 1402. 

Albert Achilles, the brother and succcssox' of Frederick II, reuniUsd the 
Franconian lands to Brandenburg. The Ihaissian historian cannot claim that 
his policy was purely Prussian, for it was coloured by his devotion to the em- 
peror. His Dispositio AMlea provides the first insbam^ of the It^gal establish- 
ment of primogeniture; this was a family ordinance secniring the futiure sepa- 
ration of Brandenburg and Ansbach -Bayreuth and eHtablishing tln^ custom of 
primogenitxxre in each. John Cicero, the next elector (1480-1499), did com- 
paratively little to extend the importance of Brandenbxxrg ; but Joachim Nx^s- 
tor, who succeeded him, introduced Roman law to secure a uniforaiity of pro- 
cedure and to establish a fixed and central court of ifinal jurisdiction iu Berlin, 
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instead of the travelling court that used to attend the sovereign on all his 
journeys. In spite of the growing predominance of Protestantism, Joachim I 
^remained a Boman Catholic. He left the Neumark to his younger son John, 
in violation of the family law ; and so Joachim II (1535-1571) succeeded to 
only part of the electorate. Both brothers became Protestants and played an 
interesting part in the development of the Eeformation. 

John George (1571-1598) permanently reunited the Heumark with Bran- 
denburg, an^ proved a valuable state financier. The prosperity of Branden- 
burg grew rapidly, and the population was augmented by Protestant refugees 
from France and Holland. The reign of Joachim Frederick (1598-1608) is 
memorable for the foundation of a state council (^Staatsrath), from which the 
bureaucracy of modern Prussia was ultimately evolved. John Sigismiind 
(1608-1619) inherited the duchy of Prussia, and the territories of this elector 
were more than doubled in extent during his reign, covering at his deatli an 
area of thirty-one thousand square miles. His administration is of sufiicient 
importance to justify us in pausing to consider it somewhat more in detail. 


JOHN SIGISMUNB (1608-1619 A.D.) 

It was certainly a most difficult and responsible heritage which the elec- 
tor John Sigismund received upon the sudden death of his father. John 8ig- 
ismund was born November 8th, 1572, on the Moritzburg at Halle, and as- 
cended the throne in his thirtieth year, so that 
a long reign was expected. Under the care of 
their good and pious mother — the markgrafin 
Catherine of Kiistrin, daughter of John Kiistrin, 
celebrated as being the brother of the elector 
Joachim II — ^he and his younger brother John 
George together received a most liberal and 
thorough education. Simple-minded, of a con- 
templative rather than a practical disposition, 
easily moved, he early showed a want of con- 
centration and a decided lack of perception. In 
the hard battles which he had to fight from the 
very commencement of his reign — for the pos- 
session of the duchy of Prussia on the one side 
and the inheritance of Cleves on the other, as 
weE as against the malicious intrigues of a frau- 
dulent government — he often showed himself 
wanting in real capability and energy. But he 
possessed one virtue whicli inspired him with 
strength and determination in the most trying 
circumstances — he obeyed his conscience: “God 
help me to fill the high but difficult position,” 
he once wrote, “so that I can account for it 
with a clear conscience to God and my fellow 
creatures, both now and in the hereafter. I am 
Ms servant.” “With this as his standard he ful- 
filled his duty. 

Contrary to the exaggerated zeal of the German Notary 

strict Lutheran court chaplain and cathedral 

provost, Simon Gedicke, who instructed him in religion, he showed from 
^he beginning distinct broafi-mindedness regarding the religious questions 
raised by the disi>ntes between the Lutherans and the Calvinists. Already 
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as a youth, he had taken the oath, possibly at the instigation of his in- 
structor Gedicke, and affirmed by writing that he would profess and follow, 
the then avowed and recognisedly true religion of God’s woi*d in which he 
had been brought up— which was contained in the Bible, in the prophetical 
and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and Testaments, in ther three es- 
tablished symbols of the Augsburg ere<sl submitted to the <unperor Charles 
Y in 1530, and in the same apology for (’hristianity of ilu^ Bmalkaldic Articles, 
the Longer and Shorter I/utherm (Meckum, and the L'omula and 

that he would remain true and steadfast, swayiHl by no man. He also had 
to promise that he would make no further changes; that he would neither 
hinder nor prosecute any servants or teaclnu’S of this ercHsI, in the sehools and 
churches, nor let any one of the above mentioned doctrines be alierecl iu any 
way. But perhaps it was just the exaggerated zeal of Gedicke and liis Lu- 
theran companion which caused or at kr.ist helped the young markgraf, after- 
wards elector, to acquire a strong aversion to the intolerauc<^ of the denomina- 
tional Lutheranism, and as we shall st*e later to espouse tlu^ Beformed creed. 
The dark storm clouds of the Thirty Years’ “War stood iln (Miteningly in the 
sky as John Sigismund’s reign drew to a close, lii the spring of 1018 the 
dangerous state of Buko Albert Frederick of Prussia, who had long iKM^n suf- 
fering from a mental disease, called the elector and his wife [Albert Freder- 
ick’s daughter] to Konigsberg, The electoral prince mm also summoned. On 
the 26th of August the duke died, and the elector John Sigismund had to 
thank the king Guatavus Adolphus of Sweden, who had hceu victorious in Po- 
land, that neither the king of Poland nor those l^rusBians who prof erred the 
Brandenburg rule opposed his inheritance of Prussia, tlustevus Adolphus 
had been implicated in the war with Poland, which broke out from the quar- 
rels and claims to the throne arising upon the extinctiou of the house of 
Burik in Bussia. 


Stveden Seehs an AUiance tmth Brarnletdmrg 

Both powers, Poland and Sweden, tried to profit by the situation in Bussia 
to advance the extension of their rule on the Baltic Bea; and Gustavus Adol- 
phus, with a view to the invasion of Poland, entered Livonia) and penetrated 
as far as the Biina. The possession of the provinces of Karelia and fugerman- 
land was the result of his victory. lu the autumn of 161 8 he eonoluded a treaty 
of peace for twenty-one yeafs with the Polish army ; but the fresh outburst of 
enmity which occurred soon after was evidently antieiT>ated, for in Warsaw 
the treaty was not even conhrmed. King Sigismund III, nephew of Gustavus 
Adolphus, not only laid claim to the Bwedish throne— tliough he and his de- 
scendants were greatly disliked, chiefly on account of their GathoUe religion— 
but he also, like Sweden, endeavoured to obtain control of the Baltic Sea. 
Here, as ever^here, discussions were rife as to whether the Gatholie or the 
Protestant religion should have supremacy in northern Europe. 

Under these circumstances it was important for Gustavus Adolphus to 
obtain a treaty with the electorate of Brandenburg, With this object in view, 
he had made several overtures in 1617, and had pointed out- that the king of 
Poland would never renounce the idea of conquering l^rtissia, and that the 
concessions in favour of Brandenburg were dictated by noeesaity, not by good 
will ; an agx’eement between Brandenburg and Sweden would be advant^jeous 
to both sides. He commissioned the landgraf Maurice of Hesse to facilitate 
such a treaty. During John Sigismund’s stay in Prussia the treaty between 
Sweden and Brandenburg seemed agreed upon. To strengthen his position 
Gustavus solicited the hand of the second daughter of Jo!hn Sigismund, the 
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beautiful Marie Elenore, then in the full attra^jtiveuess of youth, ■whom he had 
met on a secret visit to Berlin. But the settlement of a formal engagement 
\/as repeatedly deferred. The electoral prince George William opposed the 
union and favoured the suit of Prince Wladyslaw, of Poland, eldest son of 
Sigismund XU, hoping thereby to gain the support of the Polish court in the 
trouble which threatened him from the Catholic League of Brandenburg. 
Marie Elenore herself was adverse to a marriage with the Polish prince, as she 
knew she would be forced to become a Catholic. When Gustavus Adolphus 
went to Berlin to make a last definite settlement for his marriage, the electress 
Anna besought him to postpone it again, as her husband was very ill and his 
mind was so weak that the union would bring great trouble to both him and 
the country. 

Towards the end of 1618 John Sigismund was struck down by an apoplectic 
fit, after having just recovered from a seizure of two years before, which had 
warned him of his approaching death. Maimed and broken in spirit and body, 
he returned to Berlin in June, 1619. Overwhelmed with all his cares and the 
disturbed state of Bohemia, which boded the outbreak of a general war, and 
prematurely aged by all the hard battles and struggles which had filled his 
troubled life, he now longed for peace and rest ; he had often confessed to 
those around him that he was tired of life, and that if it should please God to 
free him he was ready to go. In the autumn the electoral prince was sent for, 
and John Sigismund, being no longer able to carry on his work, formally gave 
over to his son, on November 12th, 1610, “the hard and difficult position of 
ruler of his country. ” In order to be completely removed from all the noise 
and disturbances of the court, and to prepare himself in quiet seclusion for the 
end of his earthly career, he was removed from the castle in a litter to the 
house of his valet Antonio Ereytag. Here his illness made such rapid strides 
that on December 23rd, attended by his wife, his heir, his three daughters, 
and many councillors and servants, his weary and troubled life came to a 
peaceful end. ^ 


The Thirty Years’ War In Kelation To Brandenburg- 

The territories of John Sigismund were inherited by George William 
(1619-1640), whose want of decision was pitifully exhibited in the long strug- 
gle of the Thirty Years’ War. Carlyle has said of him, “ When the Titans 
were bowling rocks at each other, George William hoped by dexterous skip- 
ping to escape share of the game.” His vacillation is all the more glaring 
when viewed in direct contrast with the firm and creative will of his successor. 

We have already had occasion to tell the story of the Thirty Years’ 
War from the standpoint of Austria, and we shall reveit to it when we come 
to the history of the Swedish warrior Gustavus Adolphus. But here we 
must view the contest from another standpoint ; we must note its influence upon 
the principality of Brandenburg, —the nucleus of the future German Empire. 
The great Prussian historian Von Bauke has left us a masterly treatment of 
the subject, which we quote at length. Clearness of presentation will of 
course necessitate some repetition as to matters of fact; but chief interest 
will centre on the consequences rather than on the incidents of the great 
struggle.® 

It was the internal conditions of Austria [Banke says] which led to the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War. In Bohemia and Austria themselves the 
two tendencies in politics and religion which divided the world came into 
immediate conflict. The government, which aimed at a compromise, was 
upset; another filled its place, which, in accordance with its natxure, followed 
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a strong Catholic line of intention. After the death of the eniptn’or Matthias 
the succession to the imperial throne fell to the lot of the mostr distinguished 
representative of this line of thought, Arclidulce Perdiiiarul of tlie youngc-,** 
branch of the German line of the house. He it "was who strengthened tiie 
hitherto loose tie with Spain, Brandenburg ae(piies(‘ed in this ele(*iion be- 
cause it could not be prevented, l^evertheless the Bohemians, both those of 
H Czech and those of German origin, had fallen into a state of open rebellion. 
Things went so far that they even thought of withdrawing their crown from 
the house of Austria. 

So it was uow a step of universal historical importance when the leader of 
the union, Frederick V of the Palatinate, determined after some consideration 
to take up the cause of that union ; in him was retlecte.d tlu^ Protestant prin- 
ciple in its present state of advancement. It can easily be understood that 
this principle depended for its chief furtherance and a most far-reaching de- 
velopment upon the step taken by Frederick V. What a fair prospeet, if only 
other considerations of high importance had not Ixion put on one side! Up 
till now it had always been made a sticking point in general German policy 
not to allow the claim of the Bohemians to exercise free power of election. 
Only once, under George Podiebrad, had this power been fully exercised, but 
not without disadvantage and danger for Germany. Sinea then, tlui claim by 
heredity, corresponding as it did with the circumstances of Europe and Ger- 
many, had again come to enjoy a preponderating validity. In accepting the 
choice that had fallen ui>on him, Frederick V of the Palatinate put himself in 
conflict with the prevailing dynastic ideas. It strengthened Bohemia in her 
national tendencies, but it weakened the connection in which her territories 
were involved with Germany. Those who had up till now been his friends and 
allies could not and dared not support him. The most respected Protestant 
electoral prince in Germany, John George of Saxony, wont over tiO his ene- 
mies. Even his step-father, the first Stuart on the throne of England, with- 
drew his sympathy from liiim 

The exclusive principle of Catholicism, on tihe oilier hand, acquiivd fresh 
leverage, in that it figured as the prop of the title t>y heredity, on which secu- 
lar power in Europe from time immemoiial had almost wholly rested. The 
emperor was still in a- helpless plighti, hut Maximilian of Bavaria, the best 
armed prince of the empire, came to his side, and as the king of Spain, in 
pursuance of an agreement entered into with Ferdinand, espied his own inter- 
est in the deal and did not fa*l to provide continuous eo-openttion, au army 
was brought into the field by which the Bohemian forces whicli con Id not suc- 
ceed in consolidating themselves in aii organised military form were routed 
and annihilated in the first serious onslaught, as well as the allied troops of 
Transylvania and the German auxiliaries. The battle of the White Mountain 
decided the ultimate fate of Bohemia. A bloody reaction followed, almost 
unparalleled in the extent and gravity of its efre(*t: at one blow utrequism, 
the Lutheian faith, and the Eeformed confession were suppreswMl or abol- 
ished. Only in the neighbouring territories, whose overthrow had been deter- 
mined by co-operation from the elector of Baxony, did the Lutheran confes- 
sion still survive. 

Brandenburg suffered its share of this blow in so far as it Wonged on the 
whole to the system which was doomed in the struggle. But the weight of the 
event recoiled at once upon her peculiar position as a power. Twice already 
had the evil growing from the investment of the house of Austria with the 
crown of Bohemia been stifled by the Hohenzollern princes. The first time, 
in the fifteenth century, the question had been waived — otherwise a Bolish 
prince would have come to the throne ; and, as it was, there was no reason to 
suspect that this acquisition, in view of elemente of opposition in the country. 
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would entail any threatening increase of Austrian military power. These ele- 
IP outs were still powerful when, in the sixteenth century, Bohemia became 
definitely incorporated with the house of Austria. Moreover, at that time the 
< younger line in this house, ih opposition to the older, joined the German 
princes. Now, however, the emperor was unrestricted master in Bohemia. 
From that time Bohemia formed a real base for the power of Austria, which 
rapidly fell back into her earlier association with Sisaiu and found powerful 
support in strong Catholicism. 


BKAlJBiaNBURG RECEDES BEFOltE AUSTRIA 


At the first glance we see to what an extent this caused Brandenburg to 
recede as a power, both at that period and for the future, before t.iuj power 
of Austria. Moreover, from the Bohemian alt’airs rose a gre^at ieiintorial 
struggle between the two houses. The house (d* Brandenburg still held the 
dukedom of Jagerndorf for its lawful possession. Joliii Geoige of Jageriulorf, 
who was not regularly recognised by Austria and who was from top to toe si 
zealous Calvinist, had joined the opposition fornuMl by the estates against the 
emperor. He appeam as lieutenant-general in upper and lower Hih^sia, and 
accordingly held to the king of the palatine house, whose eause, so tt) speak, 
was his own; nor did he consider that cause lust even after tlie battle on the 
White Mountain. His troops occupied Neisse and Glatz, aud woiih! not' allow 
themselves to be dispersed even after the agre^ement, with the elector of iSaxony 
concerning Silesia. His patents exach^.d of the Bilesiau (‘states thati the.y 
should remain faithful to the old confederation, and take A’uirning by i\m 
ample afforded by the terrible oxeeution in Frague. Buti already the emperor 
Ferdinand had published a ban against him wliich was executed by llu‘ impe- 
rials and Saxons. Their power was far in excess of his: he saw himK(‘ir c.onn 
pelled to leave the country aud to llee to Transylvania. This iuvolv<‘.d for th<( 
house of Brandenburg not only the loss of the. country bnt also of a great posi- 
tion, the influence of which extended over Bohemia and Silesia. 

Brandenburg was also not a little affected l)y the constHiueuces whidi the 
Bohemian affair had brought upon upper Germany. Ferdinand did not scru- 
iple to avenge with the full weight of his imperial authority the insulti which 
hiid been inflicted upon him as king of Bohemia: he published the imperial ban 
against his unfortunate competitor. From various directions tlie armies of 
Spain aud the Netherlands on the one hand and Bavaria on the ol.her ()\'er-ran 
the unfortunate man’s hereditary territories. The union was far too f(Ma)le t.o 
offer any resistance. Its disintegration and the course of evtmls eutiriiy 
robbed Brandenburg of its influence in upper Germany, Imt there was a part ie- 
ular necessity for submitting to this loss. Th(b disiutegratiou of iht^ union 
formed part of the conditions necessary to enable the elector <lcorge Wblliam 
and his cousin in Franconia to receive the inve-stiturc of the empen'or. At) 
this moment these circumstances were complicated by the fresh outbr<‘ak of 
war between the Spaniards and the United Netherhunis. It, so happciu'.d that 
the site of their engagement was the territory of Gl(‘.ves and .lulicJu Bpinola 
aud Frince Maurice were face to face, each in his hostile eucampmentu Tlu^ 
elector George WilUimi made a treaty with the republic by which lus rights 
\yere secured. He himself could contribute i^ractically nothing t<» the situa- 
tion ; the manner of its deterniination depended on far other powers t)\an those 
at his command. 

Of all the consequences of the battle on the White Mountain the most im- 
portant, for Brandenburg as well as for the empire, was the emperor’s under- 
taking to accomplish, together with the suppression of his opponent in the 
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Palatinate, a change in the concerns of the empire ; this being effected the 
transference of the electoral dignity of the Palatinate to his friend and sn;}- 
porter, the duke of Bavaria, to whom fell also a considerable portion of the 
confiscated land. A similar transaction had been effected in th(^ war of Smal-* 
kald by the transference of the Saxon electorate from the ErnesXiaes to the 
Albertiues; at that time, however, such a trausfereneo had loss significance 
because it did not alter the relations of the confiicting confessions, lint under 
Ferdinand II this was exactly what was inteu<Ied. An efforG was made to 
found, in the council of electors, a Catholic niajo!’it-y such as already existed 
in the college of princes; by this majority the Catholic reaction w'ould become 
supreme. 


THE CONGEESB OF RATtBBON 

At the imperial congress held for this purpose at Baiisbon in the iH^gin- 
uing of the year 1623, Saxony and Brandenburg opposed a H(‘/heine whicli 
threatened to rob them of that consideration in the empire which they derived 
from the electoral dignity ; for, in the teeth of a Catholic majority, of what 
avail would be their votes in the college? With one accord they emphatically 
declared that the pronouncement of the ban had !>een irregular, thati it was at 
variance with the electoral charter agreed to by the emperor, and that to rec- 
ognise such a ban must imperil the position of all the oilier states, especially 
the smaller ones. The Brandenburg ambiissadors further dwelt upon two 
points in the negotiations: in tlie first place, they Siiid, the conduct of the em- 
peror was liable to misinterpretation, because it was calculated i-o benefit hia 
own interests; and, furthermore, it was most improper of him t<i rob of their 
hereditary portions the children of the count paiatine and agnates who 
were not concerned. But these representations did not impinge upon the res- 
olutions already adopted by the spiritual cleiitors. The cinp«iror a.ppeai*ed to 
be less inaccessible than they were; in order dissuade him, the Spaniards 
brought to bear considerations which concerned their position in Iflurope; but 
in the end he refused to break with the papacy, which wjis all in favour of 
the policy declared. Moreovei*, the duke of Bavsu'ia was already far too power- 
ful for the emperor to risk offending him. As tlie Brandenburg amlwisajidors 
foresaw the issue of the deliberation, they considered it luicimiry to secure 
for their elector the right of repudiating all share in and obligation under 
the decisions about to be taken. By the will of the majoritiy the emperor 
thought himself authorised to proceed to distribute the feudal land. Saxony 
and Brandenburg signified their disapproval of such a coimse by refusing to 
allow their ambassadors to be present at the ceremony. But it appeared all 
at once that Maximilian of Bavaria was in close harmony with the spiritual 
electors, and was to become one of the most powerful members of tliis college, 
in which from henceforward Brandenburg and Saxony were of little account. 


THE ALLIANCE AGAINST AUSTRIA 

Ruinous for Frederick of the Palatinate as had been the cons(Mpence8 of 
accepting the crown of Bohemia (for it involved him in universal disapproba- 
tion), a fate no less ruinous was now to overtake the emperor; for the publi- 
cation of the ban was regarded as illegal, and the house of the count palatine 
had numerous and influential friends. A great alliance wtis sealed in its fa- 
vour ; starting with England, this was to embrace on the one side France and 
Holland, on the other Beninark and Sweden. Bethlen Gdbor was drawn into 
the understanding. The great question for Brandenburg now was whether or 
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ig 6f Bohemia. 
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the alliance; M it done so it would probably have been\routed mi the spot. 
The victory of the army of the league and the emperor over the king of I)en- 

balance of power to the authority of the emperor 
and of the league in north Germany. The electors of Brandenburg and Saxonv 
found themselves compelled to recognise Maximilian of Bavaria as a fellow 

^ 1 ; Brandenburg was ready to make every other possible eon- 

^ssion, If It could only preserve the claims of the palatine house. And by 

in campai^ the mark -was directly affected. When Wallenstein, -who 

sneafa^^'' secured a free hand by resting in Hungary, came from 
Sileaa Md turned to a decisive attack on Denmark, he occupied the passes 
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not in the territory of Brandenburg 
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t^praES general completely mastered them by a successful move- 
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wallknstkcin’h roLKn" 

For himself lio tlms Bcciiroil siu iinj>;u’all(‘led ponitiou in the ^mipire; the 
emperor rewarded hia aervicea with the duk(‘.<loiu of Mee.lvltiiiburfj;, In order 
to niaintaiii this dignity Wallenstein tlumgUt it. well U) head Ix^fort^ the hostil- 
ity of Brandenburg and to win that) eleetorate ov<‘r to the imperial paily. Of 
considerable importance wjis the t^uTitorial aggrandisement of wliii<h he held 
out a prospect to Brandenburg. In the eh‘etor lie emmurag*^! the hope of a 
favourable decision of the matter of Julicli and ami of iiahnnnity for 

Jagerndorf, Above all, ho proinist^.d his moHti acl ive in1(n‘eHt/ in the revau'Hion 
of Pomerania, win*, re tliere seemed to be a» lUMir pr<tHp<‘eh of a long forestMas 
ocenrrenee, namely the death of the last dula^ of old rom(a*a.nian origin, t)y 
wlrleh Brandeuburg was to ac(iuire possession of the e.onntiy. ihis he 
added an indication that Mecklenburg sliould bee-oim^ tln^ l>i’operty of Brau- 
ilenburg on the failure of its own line. Hereto he impos(Ml tnily one ermdi- 
tion, wliicii wms that Brandenburg should make cmnnnui cause wilh him iu his 
hostility to the Bwedes. 

The elector, who was the vassal of l'*oland, to whieh country he owed his 
investiture as duke of Prussia, olTemhsl by King tSustaviis, wln» had takeiuir- 
bitrary possession of Pillau, was indeed movisl to eoi\seut, Ib^ sent a small 
body of troops to the help of the Poles; but this was just the oceasiou on 
which the power of Brandenburg was subjected to the deepiwti humilialion. 
When the troops of the elector caught sight of the istwedes, who w’ere led by 
die notorious Bohemian fugitive, (k>uut vou Thurn, and who were llndr supe- 
riors both iu numbers and strategical position, they ihrewMlown lludr arms; 
they were then for the most part ine<n‘porated with tlu^- Kwe.disli m*my. The 
sense of their own weakness had eombimsl witli Itieir religious sympathies to 
foiog obo^d' this result. King (UistavuH Adolphus had lulopbsl an altitude in 
which he ligured as the sole rallying pointi of the. Protestant. cans(‘. sue- 
e.our which the imperials sent t.o t.he Jhiles, still iiion*. tlu^ attempt which became 
visible at that time on the political hori/xm to tatablish a maritime (Huinection 
betwx^eu the powers of Spain and Poland, had wounded him in the neawwt 
interests of his family ami of his empire; for as king of Sweden he was still 
not recognised by the Poles, It was to countenu'h tihese plans t.hati lus sought* 
to nmster thoTrussian coasts for himself. If W'c regar<l t.he evtmts of centn- 
ries in combination with one another w*e shall be unabh^ to (hmy thati his great 
and victorious policy brought about the first disjist^n* wdiich the Poles had Buf- 
fered since the I'erpetual JV.iU!e of Ifthl, by which the ibuLSsian <lomaius were 
made subordinate. Thus far Gustavus wus c.ouskUirably more t.he ally of the 
elect or than his oppoiicut ; and the elector himself very soon recogniscsl that 
the iiolicy to which he wuis eompelUnl to yi(‘ld iu (Sermauy would be his min 
in Prussia; his own iniuisttT, Schwa rzmiberg, heard rumours in Yiimna of an 
inienliou again to establish OathoUeism in th(^ territory of the Teutonic order 
and to restore it to the churedu 

But. it was owing to the great progress of Oatholic ix^storaticm by whieh 
this idea had been called forth, that Protestantism iu Germany and the elec- 
tor himself in person were immediately threatened. At the instance of the 
princes of the league the Edict of Eestitutiou had been promulgatcMl, announc- 
ing the intention of renewing the hierarchy in the full range of its influence. 
This step, while it threatened the existence of the Protestants, also roused 
every Protestant feeling. Even in the mark a respectful attitiide towards the 
imperial majesty could not go so far as to run the risk of that ruin which now 
threatened. George William could not blind himself to the fact that this 
meant his ultimate downfall. Halberstadt had already gone over to an impe- 
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rial Tirince, Magdeburg to a Saxon prince ; there was a prospect, too, that the 
i-’onoprics of the mark would be re-established and ecclesiastical property- 
restored; on the top of this was to come the reduction of Prussia. Tliis was 
the final aim of Catholic policy; an elector of Brandenburg could, not possibly 
look on in silence and see this accomplished. The dependence of George 
William on the lulling powers in the empire was not so absolute as to pre- 
vent him from feeling most keenly the injustice that was inflicted upon him. 
With sentime.xts of this nature he now turned his gaze toward Onstiaviis Adol- 
phus, the husband of his sister, who, although he combated Poland, had never 
ceased to declare that in doing this he was striving to put a check upon the 
grasping policy of the house of Austria. As from a religious point of view he 



to such a combination of political aims. The great revex'Sion which Wallen- 
stein had raised to life would become of doubtful consequence the moment 

.0 Baltic; remote as such a coifl' 

se at hand ; in the first place, th 
e Pi'iissiaii coast-lines. To set 
he made one important condition against which Giisiavns Adoljdiiis struggled 
for a long time, but in which he at last acquiesced at the instance of the for- 
eign ambassadors: this was the temporary occupation of Mari(ui!)nrg ami 
Hoeft. bv which the connection of the dukedom with the eleetiorate was facdli- 
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years, in spite of all that it cost him. True, it was only a standstiill that was 
s time effected ; but it 'v 
pite in this crisis. 

For such a space of time the king obtained a free hand against Austria. 
If he now determined to undertake the great work, it was not at the instiga- 
tion of Brandenburg or other distinguished German princes, but above all 
under the influence of Cardinal Richelieu, who, although a prince of the Cath- 
olic Church, was driven by his own personal situation to save Protestantism in 
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What is Protestantism, if not the form taken by affairs vvhi eh have div^nwl 
from the papacy and all that the papacy bore iuevilably in its train? (histav 's 
Adolplms knew that the north (Jernian towns, eH|MHnaUy the nortli (hainan 
aj^ricultural districts, wished to pr(‘serv<^ tIuMr pH‘S<Md> position; for tlnnn, too, 
the independent position of the <‘hnrc!i which had Ixani won was the ('ssenca^ of 
existence. What mi,£!:ht hecome of tlunn, aslosl In^ on one oe(‘asion, if aseeond 
Maurice of Saxony were to place hims(‘ir at the hcjid of them? The (Jerman 
princes of the time were too comfortably sit natisl, too much restrictXHl by 
traditional limitations, to undertake anythin, iij on tlndr own resp<msibility. It 
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is just this which makes of the man a figure in tht^ history of the world* -ihat 
in the contest of his day he perceives ami grasps tln^ monumts governing the 
crisis, the relative disparity of ideas. Thus (JustaMis Adolphus appi^arod in 
Germany in the summer of 1630; he disembarked in Pomt'irania, tiundtory on 
which it must have given the elector of Branthmburg no satisfaction to see 
him; hero he tooknp a firm position. By llnj sid(^ of (lardiual Uichclien, Gus- 
tavus Adolplms took up an attitude of singular greatness, in so far its lie su- 
perimposed upon political motives that religious inspiration which Inul the 
truest and liveliest existence for himself. Tog<‘ther th(‘y fornu^d a new combi- 
nation of universiU significance to confront the superior weight- iKSpured by 
Spain and Austria in their alliance with the (UthoUc restoration. It was in- 
evitable — fatalistic, that they shoxild meet in Germany. 


UURTATITSl APOLniTTTS 

Immediately upon his first appearance in Gcrtnany Oustavus Adolphus 
took up a situation territorially and politically destined to be of the most last- 
ing importance for the empire in general, and particularly for Brandenburg. 
As has been already mentioned, the hereditary succession in PomeiMinia, the 
chief object of the political ambitions entertained by the ancestors of the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, was nearing its solution. It was obvious that in a little 
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wMft Bogislaw XIV would die witliout issue entitled to inherit. Already 
}- pillage had been done to the elector in anticipation of this event. In the 
treaty which Bogislaw could not now refuse to make with Oustavns Adolphus, 
although there had been much preliminary hesitation, this claim had been con- 
sidered without being expressed thronghout in unequivocal terms. The main 
point established wiis that as presumptive successor to the duke the elector 
should accept the duke's treaty with the king of Sweden ; and that in the event 
of the anticipv^ted contingencies, he should provide the king with money t<f 
cover the acciiiniilated cost of the war from his own pocket, and not from the 
treasury of the country. Xo doubt it was this poijit that caused the Branden- 
burg ambassador, who came upon the scene after the day on which the agree- 
ment hrd been made, to demand of the king a promise that the restoration of 
Pomerania should be gratis. The king expressed himself in very generous 
terms; he had come to support his friends, not to rob them. But for all this 
he would not have rested content with the restoration of the former condition 
of affairs. At the very outset he demanded a security for himself, which m 
he said could not depend on words — ^paper and ink — but must depend on real 
guarantees. With these conditions — that the costs of war should be iirovided, 
that he should remain master of Pomerania until they were paid, and thal- lie 
should have real security — the king set foot on German ground. 

It is perfectly obvious that it could not be easy for the elector of Branden- 
burg, from whom these stipulations were not in the slightest concealed, to re- 
gard the king as an ally in Germany. He would have preferred forthwith to 
give his adherence to the emperor and the (unpire ; but all attempts made by 
the Saxou and Brandenburg plenipotentiaries at the college diet of Batisbon 
to effect a withdrawal of the Edict of Bestitution, or such a modiheation of it 
as would enable the constitution of their states to remain intact, wore fruitless ; 


a majority of the college stuck firmly to the edict, Walleiisteio had once 
promised the Brandenburg minister that an exception would be iiwule in fa- 
vour of his master ; but Wallenstein himself was compelled, by the majority 
which adhered to the Edict of Bestitution, to resign. It was thought possible 
to repel the king of Sweden even without him, and some thoughts were enter- 
tained of inflicting new confiscation on those who idionld adhere to his side : 
such designs would have to be thwarted immediately. In Batisbon there was 


an idea of forming for this purpose a union of all the evangelicals under the 
presidency of the two electors. The deliberations wavered long between loyaltv 


and opposition ; at the assembly at Leipsic the latter was determined upon. 

Without reflecting, we may easily assume that the rising of Gustavus 
Adolphus and his victorious advance along the Oder lent the necessary enthu- 
siasm. But as yet no agreement with the king had been arrived at ; the prob- 
ability that such an agreement was imminent was certainly taken into consid- 
eration. Already people began to talk of the conditions to which the king 
would have to acquiesce. Chief iiinoug these were the restoration of eveiy- 
thing which he had conquered or should conquer, without indemnity, and the 
stipulation that he should conclude no peace in which the evangelicals received 
no satisfaction. We see that this is not altogether in agreement with what 
Gustavus Adolphus had allowed himself to promise in Pomerania. Moreover, 
he confronted Brandenburg with two further demands; for his security he 
demanded that the fortresses of Kiistriu and Spaudau should be open to him. 
The elector pleaded in his distress that by doing so he would offend emperor 
and empire. The king’s reply was that as the emperor himself did xxot adhere 
to the imperial law, but acted as it suited his caprice, it was not likely that an 
elector could fail to be justified in doing what his situation demanded. It is 
easy indeed to understand that George William fought obstinately. The 
Swedes had possession of the Prussian coastlands ; they established themselves 
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ill Pomerania, and they now deinandccl the evacuation of Isis most, import ani 
fortresses. What weijjjhty consequences w(‘r(‘, involv<Hl in c<sns(mtin|ij to * H 
tiiis! But it could no longer be evaded; either tluy ninst. Join tlse side of the 
foreij^n king, or expect the most disastrous elTecfs fs’om tin' party which ruled 
emperor and empire. Several negotiations luid miMdings broki'u up; for 
a long time they resulted in nothing — what, seeimsl to he <le:t(u*!nine<l upon on 
one day was revoked on the next. 


jmiWBENBXJRG 


ALLIES TTSEI.E WITn 


TIIK SWEDES 


The eyes of all were directed to Magdeburg, whicb was besiegt'd by Tilly 
"(I venture by which the fate of both elee.t.m's musti at. <me blow be deeideil if 
they did not secure for themselves a hrm support iu t.be king of Hwi'dmi. At 
last, afraid that even the Swedes would ri'gard him in a hostile light., George 
William determined to provide thmu wii.h the right of oce.upation of S|>;uHiau 
and, in a limited form, even of that of Khstrin. Gustavus Adolphus prom- 
ised to defend these places against, all ein^mies a.nd at. Iln^ <',oueiusiou of prac<^ to 
restore them. W^e see to what a depc'Jidem'e upon the king Grainienburg luid 
sunk; and yet as circumstances of exti'cmity als<> ('omprise within ihtuji mcL 
men is of salvation, bo iu this act lay tiie germ <d' a, returning independence. 
1'he imperial party had slopped the <deeior from lUiking :Diy su-tive part, in »he 
defence of the country: they would not under any ciniisnsla-nccs <'onseni to 
his wit.hdrawing troops from Prussia ; peniussit)n to do tins was granted hy 
Gustavus Adolphus. The elector was l.o ta*. eiial>lod to nmke mililsuy preiut' 
rations similar to those for which the Proleslants had rocoSved insi ruc- 
tions in ttie decree of I^eipsic. In these annauumls wt^ iinty see om' of (he 
first fouudations of the Brandenburg army, wlii<‘h began its formation at. that 
time in a Pr(>testant spirit, in allia,nce wiih IJie Swcd«‘H. 

Blagdehiirg mea, awhile had faUen; the elector of Haxoiiy wan lH‘at<m in his 
<wn territory and punished with measun's of violciirc, Even Ik' iu> Iong<'r 
hesitated to open his ptisses to the Sw<Hles, a,nd to c.om'lude an a.nian(‘oof 
which the main condition was t.hat neither parly could nmke peac<^ without 
(he other, or even enter into negotiations for this ohjtwt, with tfie enemy. Ho 
a coalition of the two electors with (he king was eilVuded, wldeh now sudnally 
feituccceded in making a stand against the powe,rful foe an<l ov<n'throwing him. 

The result of the victory of Breitenfeld wius, a!K)v<^ all, that a pcrmanenti 
end was put to the restitution of eecJesiasticnl property-- ■ a gai'u for Brandcie 
burg that cannot be too highly estimate<l. llie king mainlaim'.d, UiUd with 
some truth, that he had saved Brandenburg from total destruction, though It 
cannot be denied that lie indictednpon th<^ lumntry a (h'presHiug subordination 
and proved a formidable bar to the house iu the realisation of itsgreaicHl.prtyS" 


I>ect. 

The character that thesis relations wen^ to assume in t.hcir further develop- 
ment depended less upon t.he resources and efforts of Brandenimrg, wbii'h did 
not make much weight in the scale, than on the trend of affairs llbistrated iii 
the great einsodea of the world’s history, As long as tlui king lived a sound 
relationship was maintaiued. Gustavus Adolphus did not disginscs the fact 
that he wished to retain the sea coast, especially the greater parti of Pomera- 
nia: he contended that Brandenburg might be indemnitled by semdarisation, 
and that the spiritual autnoritiiis were the less (uititled to oppose simh a courw 
since they were the source of the whole war trouble. From all that l.rauBpired 
later we may assume that there was some talk of au equalisation of the iuti'r- 
ests on both sides by the marriage of the electoral prince of Brandenburg with 
the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, 




elector in the intricacies of theJiilich and Cleves affair; Catholic as he -vras, 
he held &m to Brandenburg. And so it happened that the nntversal conflict 
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these at court, how could men expect hnii and eaorg<diic decisions 1 This cour<> 
itself was invaded and rent asunder by the war-toswxl elements dividing the 
world. Happily the association in imperial eoneerns with Hiixony, to which 
Brandenburg had clung for a decade without intermiasion, exercisisl ai certain 
check which George William would under no circumstances consent, to abol™ 
ish. 

In the summer of 1633 the Fi’encli ambassador h\Hi<pd<n’OS a.ppeare<i in 
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the immediate alliance with him, however, whi<di would have been sealed by 
entry into the Treaty of Heilbronn, he postponed a decision until tile ont.<^ome 
of communications to be held with the court of Baxony. .From this eonri' he 
could not alienate himself, for Baxony was his neighbour, and in similar cir- 
ciimstances would be expected to act in a similar way towards himself. 

Meanwhile evervthinfr took on a new colour from the factf that Walhmsteim 









ond assumption of his coininaud than ho had done on t.he tirst, propowd terms 
of peace in which the chief interests of the Protestant prine<^s were assured; 






1634, Hans George von Arnim of Dresden (where there was a gwmt tendency 
to favour the view of Wallenstein) was sent to Berlin in order to win the ap- 
proval of the elector of Brandenburg. The majority of the elccter^s council- 
lors met the envoy in an attitude of disinclination and contrariety^, although 
the general plans for reform were chiefly their owii ; they insisfed on first 
coming te terms with the Swedes, whom they still continued to regard aa their 
allies. Schwarzenberg alone listened to Arnim, who then tried to win the 
elector himself to his side. The prince was at that time compelled by illness to 
keep his bed — a circumstance, however, which did not deter him from grant.- 
ing an audience to Arnim ; the uncertain character of George William's policy 
is illustrated by this interview. He cotild not declare for Sweden, because he 
had been told that if he remained in alliance with this power he must cease 
fciever to reckon upon the acquisition of Pomerania. But he had great 
scT-uples about entering into a closer union with Wallenstein on account of hia 
unreliable nature ; the man's policy in ^ he end, said he, would be an alliance 
with France and Sweden ; otherwise, if he fell out with the emperor, the em- 
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peroT* might gain the upper hand and again become master of Germany. For 
Viinsetf, the one result was as insupportable as the other — the complete sn- 
^remaej’ of the French and Swedes as intolerable as the return of imperial 
tyranny. To one thing alone he adhered— to his determination that the asso- 
ciation with Saxony must be preserved. “IsTo,” he exclaimed, “from Saxony 
I will not divorce myself!” The issue proved that George William, in spite 
of all his weak-kneed complaisance, had not judged wrongly. What he had 
probably foreseen actually took place : when the split came between Wallen- 
stein and the emperor, it was the emperor who maintained the authority. 

And herewith took place, as George William had prophesied, a general 
reversal of the situation. The army of Wallenstein joined the emperor; and 
so the imperial policy, ably supported by the Spaniards, acquired a pre- 
ponderating influence. After a few months followed tlie battle of Ndrdlingen, 
which turned the tide in another direction. The defeat suffered by the 
Swedes robbed them of their popularity in Germany, which rested more upon 
fear than natural liking. 


THE PEACE OP PRAGUE 

The elector of Saxony, in consequence of this change, felt himself moved to 
conclude the Peace of Prague, in which, it is true, the emperor now allowed 
the Edict of Restitution to lapse; ii\ religious matters a condition was to be 
restored similar to that existing before the issue of the edict in the year 1 <) 27 . 
The accession of Brandenburg was reckoned upon, which at the same time 
comprehended a separation from Sweden, inasmuch as the association of the 
two princes with Sweden had been the outcome of the opposition to the edict. 
But, was Brandenburg in this also to follow the ex4imx>le of Saxony? It is 
obvious that by the Peace of Prague no satisfaction was afforded to the just 
demands and claims of Protestantism which had begun to be oi)i)reased long 
before 1627 . But amongst other ideas the provisions of this treaty contained 
one of the most difficult questions which have ever been put to the jiolicy of 
Brandenburg; they embraced the condition of the state and the essential 
quality of its being at that time, and they seemed to decide its future. 

Ill the narrative of his journey Feuquieres observes that George William 
would be the mightiest prince in Germany if his territories had not been taken 
possession of by others ; Jiilich and Oleves, so far as his claims to possession 
prevailed against those of the count palatine of Neuburg, were in point of fact 
withheld from him by the Butch ; he could draw no revenues from them. 
The same was the case in Prussia, held by the Swedes; in the chief territory, 
the mark, upon which the title of elector rested, several strongholds had been 
evacuated in favour of the Swedes: the elector was directing his whole atten- 
tion to Pomerania, to which, in the event of the death of the frail old duke, 
Ms right of succession could not be disputed ; he wished to live only long 
enough to conclude a treaty with Sweden. Instead of the Peace of Prague 
George William might have wished for another peace, which should have miide 
possible a peaceable understanding with France and Sweden : he was terrified 
at the thought that he had to go over from one side to the other— that he had 
to fight against those with whom he had previoiisly been in alliance. But the 
general circumstances did not make for peace, but most decidedly for war. 
As a result of the battle of Ndrdlingeii the Spaniards \vere powerful enough 
to penetrate into France, where they terrified evei^'body, with the exception 
of the great cardinal and his trusted Father Joseph, who then succeeded in 
making France capable of resistance. In this war Europe was divided even 
more than before into two parties. Between them the elector of Brandenburg 
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had to ehoose ; the consideration of his situation drove liiin to the inn^nial 
side. It was still not possible to hope that iloUand, in Jiilich, or Sweden, * \ 
Pomerania, would renounce their claim to I'jositiou they IumI taken up; 
and from Prance in its present plight no HiiciwHshil intii^rpositiou wilih regard 
to these two powers could be expected. Tlie anthin'ity of (nnperorand empire 
was too deeply rooted to admiti of being dispensed with. Ttie estates of t-he 
mark were partly, at all events, sound partisans of the einp(n*or; moreover, 
did not the claim to Pomerania rest upon a share in f.he, reversion of the em- 
peror and the empire! Only with their help e,onId it. be c‘arri«Ml i-o a sucees- 
ful conclusion. By union with the emperor a. tohu'able situation in general 
German affairs might be expected. And what, would happen if the ilemand 
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for agreement were repudiated and a breach opened with the emperor! ’'fhe 
elector was told that Sweden could lay wtisteliis country; Wie emperor could 
rob him of it; he was reminded of the events of the thdatimde—tlie <i(^Btruc- 
tion.of the elector palatine, whom no foreign intoposition had succeeded in 
restoring to his position. 

So it happened that Schwarzenberg maintained tlu^ prepowle rating in- 
fluence over the other members of the secret council who wunained fait hful 
to their Protestant sympathies. Undoxibtedly the inosti important. (piCBtioii 
was embodied in the article of the Peace of Prague which provided that if 
the elector of Brandenburg would enter the agre(mient he should Iw assured 
of the reversion especially of Pomerania and the feudal poHsessions going with 
it, and should receive the protection of the emperor. What offer had Sweden 
to set against this promise! Moreover, whatever might lie aiiid in the course 
of the negotiations, there was no doubt of the intention of this power which 
had established itself on. the German coastlauds. Its policy ran precisely 
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couT><-“r to the claims of Brandenburg. It seemed an advantage of the peace, 
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Pomerania were deeply saddened and overclouded by this conflict. In Ms 
soul he struggled against the supremacy of the Swedes, whom nevertheless h© 
saw plainly growing stronger and stronger in his country. His death (May, 
1637 ) had chiefly the effect of causing the great subjects of contention, which 
occupied not only Pomerania but the whole empire, to stand out in full prom- 
inence. 









grautea ireeaom oi woraaip.j Tne treaty was so lar favouiiiblo to BmideE- 
burg, inasmucli as possession of the Prussian coasts was restored to the elector 
in exchange for the evacuation of Marienburg. But another gretit disadvan- 
tage was associated with this: the twenty years’ suspension of hostilities was 
chiefly due to the efforts of France, which realised her ambition in enabling the 
Swedes to direct their forces to Germany. Thus Brandenburg, while seeking 
to remove the Swedes from Germany, in alliance with the emperor and the 
empire, committed the political blunder that enabled this very people by the 
treaty sealed in Prussia to concentrate their forces in that country. The 
Swedish general could then raise a superior force in Stettin (in the summer of 
1638). He left the newly arrived troops in the fortifled towns. With the 
veterans he plunged into the fleld; without much trouble he ugmu took Gans 
and demolished it. It was of no use to thinlr of reconquering Pomerania for 








ill the fortresses, wlio fortunately still held out, were mostly his personal de- 
pendents. Yet he had no thought of yielding ; from time to time there was 
talk of' xtensive operations with the co-operation of Saxony, The Branden- 
burgers made raids into the Swedish quarters in Pomerania; the Swedes retali- 
ated by making plundering inroads upon the mark. In short, a hitter, devas- 
tating, desperate war was going on when George William died, 
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that continually crushed everything between them, threatened it with ex- 
tinotion. 


At last George William, satisfied with the added prospect of isafety, having 
obtained from the emperor an assurance for the subsistence of his territories 
and their Protestant character, entered into alliance with him against the 
Swedes and proceeded to indicate his chief territorial claim. It is not weak- 
ness, nor an undue servility to the emperor that are the vices ascribed to him 
by the Brandenburg statesmen of that time, but rather a reckless ambition : 
he wanted to win fame for himself by association with others, and by the rais- 
ing of troops in ^rson; but how little did the issue of events correspond with 
his estimate. His allies devastated his territory before his very eyes ; he, the 
elector himself, had barely enough left to live upon and had to flee to Prussia, 
In the contest against the Swedes in PomeraniI^ which he accordingly under- 








THE BIETH AND GEOWTH OF A KINGDOM 

[1640-1740 A.D.] 

At a terrible crisis the German nation had Racriticed her position in the 
world and utterly ruined her old political unity. Eiit the seeds of new life 
were in her and in the independence of those fractions which had now a 
national guarantee confirmed by imperial law. The pedantic imperial jurists 
might continue to see in this imperial constitution a marvellously wise mix- 
ture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy ; they might continue to prize 
the emperor as the legal successor of the Eoman Oiesars: clear-sighted minds 
could see deeper. A Swedish publicist of Pomeranian origin, Bogislaw Chem- 
nitz (Hippolithus a Lapide), sought as early as 1640 to establish the imlimited 
independence of the imperial estates on a historical basis, in the contention 
that these were original and that the empire rested upon usurpation ; and the 
Saxon, Samuel Pnfendorf, indicated as early as 1667, as the best aim for the 
l)olitical development of Germany, separation from Austria, annihilation of 
the spiritual princedoms, and a purely secular confederacy of states. As a 
matter of fact, all living forces were directed to the single states— upon them 
rested the fate of tbe nation. Certainly no one could as yet say how a Jiew 
imperial constitution was to be developed from these contingent independent 
states, which were all guided by the reckless pursuit of their separate inter- 


the single states, based upon estates and confessions— it outlived itself. In 
the crisis of the great war their incapacity had received actual illustration. 
A general with absolute command on the field had won the greatest successes 
lor the emperor, and he had trodden under foot all the rights that belonged to 
the estates. The evangelical estates had been saved from this dominion of 

force by a foreign king, whose authority was unlimited in the field as well as 
in his cabinet. 

THE IDEAL STATE 

^ In this way a new ideal state rose into existence — the state with a supreme 
prince at ite head, based upon the concentration of all the powers of the state 
in the hand of the monarch, upon the subordination of the estates to his will, 
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and upon the economic isolation of the country, after the manner of tlio 
Prench mercantile system. In opposition to the close confessional systenl of 
the LandesJdrohe was the fundamenhxl doctrine of the equal jnstiilcation of r.ll 
Christian confessions; that is to say, the doctiiine of personal freedom of be- 
lief, which found strong support in the liberation of soieiu'e fjxna thcologitjal 
tutelage. True, this spiritual transformation took its rise entirely in the nxid- 
dle chisses, but their lack of understanding, and so of a(‘iiive co-operation, made 
them none the less the natural opponents of the new absolute slate. Its guid- 
ance was transferred to the nobility, which absorbed the man -of -t he- world cul- 
ture of the Prench. As a rule, these dianges were (diielly eHVM^.ted in the 
Protestant states, especially in the greater ones, for here th(5 inmost force of 
the nation was best preserved ; whereas in most of the Catholic ter/itories it 
had suffered heavily by the violence of re-catholicism. The small inxpcrial 
estates, on the other hand, spiritind princedoms jis well m im])erial towns, 
were altogether incapable of solving llio ixroblems of the imxhu'u stale, 

So it came about that the political and economics prc^-eminence, and soon 
also the superior guidance in spiritual matters, passed to the colonial east. It 
was on the border-land between upper Saxony and Thmingia, tlu^ old and 
the now Germany, that the reforms of Luther had already sprung inl-o (exist- 
ence; but the southwest still weighed heavily in the balance, and a t t h<^ begin- 
ing of the Thirty Years' War the politics of Kurpfalz had exercised a decisive 
influence. The south German imperial towns, however, had played out their 
political rdle since the war of Schmalkald ; tlio whole of t he sonthwest had 
taken little more than a merely passive paih in the later progress of the grmt) 
war, and the battle, so far m it was not conducted by foreign powers, had 
been fought out by east Geiman powers, including Bavaria. Now the whole 
of the west had fallen into a number of impotent small stoles'; it had lost its 
old economical significance by the removal of the trade routes of the world; 
the possibility for the formation of larger economic unito was nowhere pres- 
ent ; besides, the political supremacy of foreign powers was nowlu^n^ so narrow- 
ing and so oppressive, the national self-consciousness nowhere so small, as in 
these oldest Gennan centres of civilisation. It was only towards the end of 
the seventeenth century that a considerable secular state was formed in the 
northwest — that of electoral Hanover; but this succumbed rapidly to for- 
eign influence, owing to the personal union with England, which dates fron 
1714. 

Considerable secular state organisations existed therefore only in the east. 
Side by side in the northeast were the lower Baxon-Thuringiau colonial prov- 
inces of Brandenburg and electoral Saxony ; in the southeast, Bavaria and 
Austria — that is to say, actually the countries of Bavarian origin. Of these 
four state organisations, two, Bavaria and electoral Saxony, were purely inland 
territories— that is, without any immediate interest in the great foreign prob- 
lems of German policy, and so without any compulsion to gather all their 
powers tightly together. Only Austria and Brandenburg-Prussia were border 
states. But Austria's main stream, the vein of her life, the Datuxbe, flowed 
out of Germany into an inland sea then almost inaccessible in view of its 
remoteness; it was connected with the north, it is true, by the Elbe and the 
Oder, but Bohemia was the site of a population that was foreign, although at 
that time half crushed; and only Silesia was in the main German territory. 
Furthermore, the border-lands in the east were under the same sway as Aus- 
tria, that a feeling of strong national pride was not allowed to rise into 
prominence, and the only great national ambition in the pursuit of which the 
Habsburgers were immediately occupied was the expulsion of the Turks from 
Hungary ; they were interested in relationships wiflx France only in so far as 
their remote western possessions extending up to the upper Rhino were con- 
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cernec? Finally, the reaction in the church had disturbed the mark of the 
Habsburg nations and interrupted their spiritual association -with German 
culture, 'the nature of which was essentially Protestant. 


THE, TBEEITORIES OF THE HOHENZOLLEEH 


It was otherwise in Brandenburg. In strips of land still territorially sepa- 
rated but of considerable dimension, the lands of the Hohenzollern stretched 
right across the whole breadth of north Germany and farther away, from the 
lower Shine to the Memel ; in their hands was the territory between the Elbe 
and the Oder, that is to say, the connection 
between the German interior and the coast ; 
they had a share in the Weser as well as 
in the Ehine, and commanded portions 
therefore of the great streams which were 
the conduits of conveyance to the North 
Sea — now the most important of German 
seas — and by establishing a connection be- 
tween the Elbe and the Oder they could 
acquire a great trade route from the south- 
east to the northwest, from Silesia to the 
mouth of the Elbe. And the same vital 
interests brought the states into immediate 
opposition to Poland, to whose feudal su- 
periority the dukedom of Prussia was still 
subordinate; to Sweden, which separated 
the mouth of the Oder from the Hinter- 
land ; and to Frauce, which threatened the 
ill-conditioned west of Germany. So the 
Hohenzollern were confronted wilh the 
greatest problems of German politics. 

Finally, there existed in these prepon- 
derating lower Saxon races, accustomed for 
centuries to hard work on poor soil, a strong 
self-consciousness; and the attitude of the 
reformed reigning house to its subjects, of 
whom the great majority were Lutheran, 
begat a measure of tolerance that was far 
in excess of what the imperial law enjoined. 

Thus the Hohenzollern, by working for 
their state, unsuspectingly created the basis 
for the new unity of the nation — first a 
strong middle state, then a GrosmachL At ' 

the same time the Habsburgers, by conquering Hungary, founded an indepen- 
dent power of the first rank, half of which, however, lay outside Germany. 

By the relation existing between these units of power — the north German 
and lower Saxon Protestant and the south German Bavarian Catholic ~wn« 
the fate of the nation for two centuries immeasurably more determined than 
by its imperial constitution in its process of stagnation. Great as was the 
evil that their competition brought upon Germany, it was only the rise of 
great independent states which could insure the political eudurance of a 
German nation and save it from foreign supremacy. For it was a time of the 
keenest struggles for supremacy- True, Spain as a leading power soon disap- 
peared from the contest, but Bourbon France, under its unlimited monarchy, 
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was a iieiglibour far more to be feared; Enghuid waH on the aHcent, Corcmg 
back the Kotlicrlaiids into a secondary posit ion- in trade and <*,oloiiial enter- 
prise she became supreme; in the whole of the north, Sweden oxcu’cised a 
powerful military intluenet^; and Russia, ^1111*11(0’ e./.n-r, was slowly pnvssing 
towards the west behind a Poland timti was sinking intio hop<d(wsVuin through 
the conduct of a sovereign nobility that ha,d no one tio lead it^. 


The Great Elector (io-klkws a.d.) 


A succesRion of great or at. all evimts eonsid(‘rahle ruhu’s rniiHe<l Branden- 
burg-thnissia from the depths of Inn* forunn’ weakness. The tirsti, b'rederick 
William (ItUO-ltkSS), who even in his own tinn^ was ealhMl tln^ Elector 

(born 1G20), owed far less to his wivak fatlua’, (hM>rg<^ William, than to his 
witty and energetic mother, Elizabeth (iliarlot te of tlu^ Pailatiinaiti^. Iti was she 
who gave him his d(^eided leaning towards tlu^ line, of opp(isitiion adopted by 
evangelical piinces of the empire, wiiile Gounti Ht'hwairzenlHag, the Gatholic 
minister of his father, with uiiieh, assiduity kept^ Brandenburg after l(i35 on 

the side of Austria., The a,(mssion of the youthful 
elector t,o the throm^ in IKhhhuIhu' <d' KMO, marks 
an important ]K)lit.ieal e.risis.f 

The situation of t lu^ young eleet.or, at this time 
only twenty years old, was suOicient ly gh^omy. Of 
the eountries of W'hU'.h In^ was loi'd by birt.li (Bran- 
denburg, Gleves, UiikI Ih’ussia), h<^ possessed only 
the legal title. lU^ had m»t( y(d. Ikhui invested with 
Prussia,; Bramhmbnrg and Gleves were in great 
])art in the hands of fori^igu powers, and tliehope 
of wdnning his h(',r(‘dita,ry Pomerania, from the 
Swedes seemed almost, unattainable. And even if 
he eould (establish himst^lf in possession of his Btato 
—if w'o may Uipply the term state to territories, 
dwelling under totally din’ereuti<‘,ondit ionH and only 
by ehanec^ under the saim^ head- was it to be hoped 
ke would guide it sueeessfuUy t.hrough all the 
dang(n's w^hieli snrrouiuhul itt Y(di Frederick 
William showtMl himself iHpial to the diffleailt task, 
young as he stiUl was. 

The ptu'ils of war, lad’ore whicli the elector’s 
children tiad often he<m coiupclled to dee from 
castle to castle, hud heat, around Frederick Wil- 
liam’s earliest youth, Wlum lie was approaching 
manhood his father had sent him to the Dutch 
court to be under tlie c.aro of the great soldier aud 
statesman, Frederick Henry, son of William of 
Orange. He was already strong enough to flee 
from the allurements and pleasures of the Hague 
with as courageous decision as he sought the dan- 
gers of war— for iustanee, in the siege of Breda. 
But it was not only his character that he steeled while in this distant country. 
Here he saw, under his own eyes, a little state which yet was at that time in- 
contestably one of the first on the earth ; he saw that this state had become so 
powerful by means of religions and political liberty, order and la^ at home, 
and, above all, through tr^e aud navigation. To the keen, wide-open eyes 
of the young man this lesson was not lost. On the coast of his Pruiasia, also, 
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beat tbe sea which unites the countries, and Pomerania with the mouths of 
the Oder must, according to an ancient treaty, soon be his herecUtaiy posses- 
sion ; for his marks too — sandy, swampy, desert as they appeaixid, and indeed 
furnished with but scanty natsural resources— prosperity and power might be 
won by strenuous diligence and the skilful utilisation of all available forces. 
So the prince, enriched with great views, returned iirst tiO Cleves and then to 
Berlin ; then he accompanied his father to Prussia, whei'e the latter died in 
16i0. 

The young elector soon perceived what, in the deplorable condition of the 
country, was his first task : the erection of a standing army — the viilen per- 
petuus, aiS they said in those days — by means of which Sweden and Austria had 
become tiowcrfuL To possess such an army was the object of all the consid- 
erable powers of the time. The first beginnings were small and insignificant. 
At first he was usefully served by Colonel von Burgsdorf, then by General 
von Sparr; but the true hero and leader of his continually increasing army 
was Field-Marshal von Derflliuger, a man of unknown origin who Imd risen 
from the ranks and had ser\’ed his apprenticeship, first under Matthias von 
Thuru, then in the Saxon, and, most imx)ortant of all, in the Swedish army. 
To promote his work Frederick William needed peatie with the Swedes ; in 
1641 he concluded a peace with them, regardless of the emi)eror’s indignation. 
Thus he maintained himself till the end of the great war. 

By this peace the Swedes received blither Pomerania with the islands and 
the mouths of the Oder, and he obtained only the greater part of Farther 
Pomerania, although, since old Bogislaw XIV had died in 1637, Frederick 
William should have inherited the whole of Pomerania. In compensation 
he received the archbishopric of Magdeburg with Plalberstadt and the bishop- 
rics of Miuden and Kammin, beautiful, fertile districts, the first three of 
which were of great vahie for communication between Brandenburg and the 
Rhenish pj'ovinces ; but yet they seemed to him no true ecpiivalent for Stettin, 
the mouths of the Oder, and the sca-coasts, for he knew how to value the 
importance of a sea power. But the elector was a man who calculated on 
existing conditions. Hither Pomerania was lost for the i)resent and it was of 
no use to lament; it was better to establish himself in the districts which he 
had. and to restore the wasted territories to prosperity. The elector tmeom- 
plisned this by means of a (for tliat period) wise method of taxation; instead 
of the old land tax he imposed the excise, that is, a percentage on articles of 
consumption, both native and foreign — a tax which was easier to collect and 
to which, of course, all classes contributed. By this means he gradually in- 
creased the revenues of his state (which at his accession bad amounted to only 
400,000 thalers) to 2,600,000 thalers, and yet the country (piickly recovered 
itself. The elector, economical and prudent in the employ inent of ail resources, 
soon had sufficient money to add to his army, which at the close of bis reign 
amounted to twenty-seven thousand men. Soon the first laurels beckoned to 
the new army, the first important gain to the elector. 


PRUSSIA CEASES TO BE A VASSAL OF POLAND 

_ In Sweden, Queen Christina, the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, laid 
aside the crown (1664). Her cousin, Charles (X) Gustavus, had followed 
her, but was not recognised by King John Kasimir of Poland, in whom a scion 
of the hou^ of Vasa still survived. Frederick William stood exactly between 
the two kingdoms, which now made war on each other. The elector had at 
first attempted to mediate a peace, but the Swedes, with the haughtiness of 
veteran conquerors, marched through his territories of Pomerania and Neu- 
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mark into Poland, quickly occupied the whole FoMhIi kingdom, and then beset 
the elector (who had at first only attempted to protect his dukedom of { russia) 
in his second capital, at Kdnigsborg, But soon Charles Oustavus olfered hiqi 
peace, and evexx an alliance; for John Kasimii*, with imperial assistance, had 
meantime won back his country. The ele(*4iOr now saw an opportunity to 
shake off the Polish suzerainty, which was oxxseedixigiy oppressiye.*’ 

The king of Sweden (Charles (X)Gustavxis), ha<l taken "Warsaw; the king 
of Poland had fled to upper Silesia ; a lai’go S(H!tiion o! magnates did lioxuage to 
the king of Sweden and joined his ranks. Facing him with his army axid the 
estates of both countrieB“-"for West Prussia made with him coxnmon caxise— 
Frederick William assumed au ixnposing attiitudii. At tln^ sanu^ t ime, however, 
he did not consider it his duty, nor <lid he believe himself to bt^ str'ong .mough, 
to interfere in favour of the king of Poland and to ti‘y the fortune of battle 
against the victoxious Swedes. Charles Gustuivus, also, had scruph^s as to 
whether he should undertake to overpower him by forta^ of arms. His own 
iuclinaiious, apart from other considerations, woiild have coiins<‘he<l such a 


course of eoiuhxct. It may be easily imagiiunl that since t he Hwedt^s had taken 
Finland centuries ago, Bslhonia and Livonia in tlu^ reign of the last king, 
Hither Pomerania and Wismar by the .Peace of 'Wcslphalia, they umv thoxiglit 
to complete their supremacy over the coasiland of the Baltic.’ They had a 
grievance in the agreement at Stuhmsdorf by which they had surrendered the 
harbours that had already been taken ; Charles Gusta-viis lu^ld it t.o b(^ almost a 


point of honour to xogaiu them. His suggcvstion to the <dect:or was to occAipy 
Prussia forthwith, as the vassal of Sweden. Hiuhu* the stnvss of i\m political 
situation and the immediate danger which thrcatxmcd, FrcdcM'ick William after 
much hesitation (he refused an extension of the country which was offered to 
him) agreed to this proposal; but he did so with the griaitcst rclnctiauce”— he 
had never before looked so melancholy. He had to surr<uKUu* the coasts to 
the Swtules, to give up his alliauces. Nevertheh^ss, theix^ was one considera- 
tion which made this ag,reement acceptable, buidal dxithvs (exacted by 
Sweden were xiot so mercilessly dermite as those fowxierly <ixu(‘t.ed by the 
Poles; certain other characteristies give this feudal agnsnnent the appear- 
ance of an alliance ; but the stupendous importamje of the muttiu’ is signified 
iua moment of what may almost be called universal historical tmuining; it 
rests on the (‘ommon ixitereste of theGemiaiiic and Protx^stant powers in oppo- 
sition to the supremacy of the Poles. 

The common nature of their cause Ixicame all the moixi insist <mt wlieu the 


fugitive kiixg returned to awaken all national and religious feelings to the 
valxxe of his aims. Charles Gustavus was not entirely wrong when ho said 
that if the Poles were to win, both he and the ehsetor were losti. I n order to 


bind him permanently to his side, he offered to make him archduke, even 
king of the best-situated palatinates, which had for the xuost parti been reduced 
to subjection. The elector did not refuse this, because in greater Pcyland he 
thereby acquired that independence which was denied to him in Ihussia, 
However the negotiations and intentions of those eoueerned might shape them- 
selves at different moments, the main result was the (iommou reaction axgaiust 
that great Catholic powder which had formerly reigned in the north. Wal- 
deck, in opposition to the other connoillors of the elector, continued a policy 
of Catholic supremacy. In this combination, which thxxmtened a revival of 
the Polish and Catholic system to overpower the alliance of Protestant and 
German forces, Brandeixbnrg, Prussia, and Sweden joined arms iix order to bid 
defiance to the Poles, who in the mean while had agaixx taken their capital. 

Such is the historical significance of the three days’ fight at Warsaw in 
which the Poles were defeated and dispersed. Since the Texxtonic order had 
been overwhelmed by the Poles in the battle of Tannenberg, the Poles had 
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maintained the upper hand in German colonial territory on both sides of the 
Vistula’, the first signs of the prevalence of an opposite tendency are to be 
observed, as we have shown, in the advantages maiiitaiiied by Gustavns Adol- 
phus against the Poles. If Clnxrles Giistavus now took up this contest, at first 
with great svccess, which subsequently however became dubious again, it was 
of the greatest importance that the duke of Prussia, who had now aequii’cd a 
supreme position of his own, should join the other side. It was from the 
very centre of the order that he gathered the necessary power and stimulus. 
The change in the times is apparent in the difference of the military organisa- 
tion: the knighthood had not been capable of withstandiug the fighting forces 
of eastern Europe, which the king of Poland at that day gathei*ed round him; 
now", ho^TCver, a different military system had arisen, before the representa- 
tives of which the masses of undeveloped disorderly Polish troops were bound 
to fall back. The military organisation, under which the natives of the terri- 
tory belonging to the order joined forces with the fighting material of the Ger- 
man provinces, is the basis, no longer of the Brandenburg army alone, w’hich 
nmnbered only a few regiments outside these, but also of the Brandenburg- 
Prussian army, as it was to exist henceforward. It is to be regarded as a re- 
markable achievement that this army, which first stood its ground against the 
encroachments of Charles Gustavns, inflicted in alliance with him a crushing 
defeat on the Poles. Kot only by the interchange of diplomacy but also by 
these master strokes was the independence of Prussia founded : it is the first 
great military accomplishment of the Brandenbnrg-Pmssian army. What a 
trifling r61e it had played but a short time ago, when Swedish forces were 
united with a Protestant army ! 

Frederick William stood now on an equal footing with the king of Sweden. 
True he was his vassal, but only for one province, which was far from 
including the power that was his in virtue of the development of Germany. 
It is less important to consider to what degree he thought at the beginning of 
these disturbances to raise himself — to the rank of an independent sovereign 
prince— than to reflect that in fact he acquired an independent position : in 
virtue of his fighting power, he was actually an independent prince before he 
was so called. But the name w^as to bo his, too, as soon as the general circum- 
stances had reached the point of development which could lead to this end. 
The first decisive turn in the affairs of the north was the attack of the Bus- 
siaus on Sweden. For it was even more diflicnlt for the Bussians than for 
other powers to acquiesce in the Baltic’s becoming definitely, so to speak, a 
Swedish lake ; and at this moment their entry into Livonia did not hurt the 
Poles at all. It made little impression upon them that the czar even brought 
himself to demand the feudal supremacy over Prussia ; they saw in him at 
once a new ally, and proceeded with renewed zeal to oppose the Swedes and 
the elector. 


THE TEEITY OP LABIAU (1656 A.D.) 

Worried by the claim of three powers at once to superior feudal relations, 
and depending on none of these in his actual position, the elector-duke most 
naturally hit upon the thought of dispensing altogether with a subordinate 
relation of that kind; this object, however, could not be forthwith accom- 
plished in so far as the Poles were concerned ; for, since the Bussians had 
broken loose, they had again obtained the upper hand and made powerful ad- 
vances in West Prussia; they already held the king of Sweden to be a man 
defeated and abandoned. The Prussian estates had wished for an armistice at 
least ; but the Poles refused it. They would enter into a definitive agreement 
with the elector only if he would return to the old feudal dependence ; his 
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alliance with the Swedes was ref>far(led by tlu^ni as leleuy in Hh^ wame of the 
feudal law, to say nothinp; of the peculiar position which lu^ occupit^d. If the 
elector would not abaxidon this alliance and submit. ai;ain to t snpretnacy cd' 
tlie Foies, Avhom after all he had defcatiCMl, t.hm*(; was nothin^!; h^ft. for him'but 
to coutiinie an alliance with OharU^s (iust.avus, a,nd onc,<^ more* to face the 
Poles with all the might at his c.oinmand, Iving Charh^s X, oppr(^ss<Hl on all 
sides, saw his salvation in a renewed eombinat.ion wit.li iirainhmbni’g, and so 
agreed to the i)roi)OS{il8 which tlie elector imuhs to him in favear of the. sovet" 
eignty of hisdnkedom. The subject had alreiwly lunm nnKhiui Ind'ore; the 
king had never wished to enter upon it: now, howev<n', lu^ saw hims(df eom- 
pelled by his xdigbt to do so. Tlu^ feudal n^ialion enforced upon the chador 
had less signilicance for him now than formerly, inusnuieh as his gi eat' plan 
was ruined by the hmision of the Eussiains; his l.honglds t.unuMl on i)eaee 
with Itussia, and to effect this ho reekomal upon t'ln^ eo-op<n*at.i<m of Branden- 
burg. In the Treaty of Labiau (Hovtanber .lOtb, 1(150), eonwinbui t.o aban- 
don the feudal connection, and to sabstitiite a league of alliance in its place. 


PETJSSIAN AXJdANOE WITH SWKPIW 


This agreement has not a very promimmt) place in t.he <'onfnsing whirl of 
episodes of which the times are composed; for t.ln^ establish numt. (»f Prussiaii 
I)olitical relations it is of high importance for all a.g(^s: for not u.lone <Ud the 
king renounce all his own claims, but it was establislu^cl thaX Prussia should be 
made separate from Poland forever. Tlu^ (lector and his successors w<‘re Jiever 
again to enter into a similar relationship w^ith .lh)huul or any othca* power: 
they w'ere to bo supreme, absolute, and sovMU'dgn pnnc,<‘H, a.nd lo (aij‘oy all the 
rights of sovereign ininces. Once again, th(‘, (l(Mlor linked his l'at(^ with the 
dedsion of the war between Bwmhrn aiiid Poland, by which yd. Uinother wide 
prospect was ox>ened m> to him. Great. Poland signiilcd its d(‘Hire to be under 
his protection henceforward. IN’o hope se(um*(l to bci too ((\( raivaga.nt, for at 
this moment the Transylvanian trooiw broke int.o Poland umhn* Priime M- 
kdezy: it was as if the old Bethlen Giibor, wlio had oiuh^ belonged to the 
European coalition against Austria, had com (^ to liie a.ga.in. lake Bethlen, 
George Biikdczy entered Hungary as tlie champion of t ln^ Prol(‘Hl.ainls—astla> 
restorer of this country’s old-time freiMlotn; the products of Ids mim^s made 
him a rich man: he is known as one of the gn^alest oppommts t.lu!) order 
of the Jesuits has ever hod. A smicessful expedition of ih’suisyl vanians and 
Swedes would have exercised a erushiug and retrogressive ellhet. upon Poland, 
as well as upon tlie stability of Austrian fiower. Brandimburg-Prussia also 
belonged to this combination at the tiims. 

Waldeck, whose sole efforts were always directed against tlie two powers, 
Austria and Poland, accompanied the king cm the expedition. Alhembraeing 
as were the expectations based upon the campaign of KHIT, tlu^ main results 
were of trifling significance. Certainly tlie alliauee with Kjtkdcwy was con- 
cluded; but it led to no decision, for t.he Poles evaded (uany smidus attempt 
to bring about a meeting. Bdk(5czy was not so cfisily satisticHl as |>eople as- 
sumed; he was not for the king, and still hsss for the (de(*t.or : on the eoutrary, 
when Brzesc had been taken, he aiipeared to be very immh inelimul to con- 
clude an agreement with the Poles, especially as his* country was thrcaitened 
with a Tatar invasion; he offered King John Kasimir an alliance against 
Charles X, with whom he came to loggerheads. Not', only had the Pe’es not.h- 
ing to fear from the alliance of Sweden and Transylvania, but. it was of ser- 
vice to them in that Austria was thereby moved to make common cause with 
them; at the same time they found a new ally in Denmark. 
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Impatient to revenge the I'osa suffered at the last peace, and encouraged by 
the hostile hitentious evidenced against the Swedes in every direction by the 
agency of the house of Austria and its iutlixenco, the Danes rose to a fresh 
attack upon this power. The participation of Denmark and Austria in the 
Polish affair lUcoy be regarded as the second gx'eat episode in tJiis war. Charles 
Gustavus was compelled on the spot to turn his weapons from Poland to Den- 
mark; but he saw no misfortune in doing so. All over the v'orld, peoiDle be- 
gan to regard him more and more as an object of fear ; 
for it was not held to be probable that the Danes 
would offer any opposition. It was even thought he 
would acquire possession of the Sound, and would be 
put iu a position to set new armies in the field by 
raising duties so as to gain the mastery over northern 
Europe ; he was in league with Mazax’in and with 
Cromwell. This triumvirate threatened the existing 
dynastic relations of Europe ; an intention was formed 
of establishing in Germany an emperor who should 
not come from the house of Austria, to supply the new 
vacancy. The elector of Brandenburg was still re- 
garded as one of her allies; should they prevail, he 
might hope to retain Great Poland, and ex^en to 
conquer Silesia. But think of the consequences that 
might ensue from this ! The kiug was far away — he 
already saw himself exposed without aid to the hos- 
tilities of his enemies; under stress of this daugex* 
he had no scruples, abandoned as he was by the 
kiug, against abandoning Ms cause. It was impos- 
sible for him to suffer Denmark to be completely de- 
feated, or Sweden’s aspirations of supremacy in the 
Baltic (doubly oixpressive at this juncture) to he re- 
alised. Still less could he brook that Prance and 
Sweden should control the German throne. The great 
march of general polities and the ixrosixecte to which 
they led drove him every day moi'e and more on to 
the other side : it would naturally be more agreeable 
to him to see the imxxerial authority continue unbrokeu 
in the house of Austina than to see raised to this 
dignity one of his opponents, even his neighbour in 
Jhlich and Berg, the count palatine of Neuburg who 
was the competitor next favoiii'ed. That Swedexi 
should dominate Poland had equally little interest 
for him, inasmuch as this ixower herself dispensed 
with his former dependence on her. All his present 
efforts were directed towards securing the recogni- 
tion of the independence of his dukedom fx'om Po- 
land and from the other powers. At no cost would 
he any longer remain involved in the unstable internal concerns of Poland : 
besides, who could guarantee that the czar or the emperor would not take 
possession of the Polish throne? What would become of hixn then? The 
considerable army which he possessed iu the field ga\'^e weight and effec- 
tiveness to his represeutations. Nobody did such justice to his ideas as the 
leading men in the states-general, especially Jan de Witt, in other respecte 
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an opponent of the house of Orange— whicli wm ho elow^ly alli<^<l with 
Brandenburg— but a man of sufficiently wide perceptiions noti to ix^ga^-d the 
great political issues from this point of view. l!he iniorests of Ihh own re- 
public (Icinanded the iudepcmdence of the Prussian e(mHtilau<ls from Hweden 
as W’oll as from Poland, in order to secure the saRUy of her trade in (h(»i Baltic 
and her coum^.ction witli Enssia. 

Less (Ictormincd was the declaration of the Danes; at lirst they wcu’e op- 
posed to the whole suggestion— it would not be well n^gaishul l\v the stil>j<H‘4s 
in Prussia, aud in the future the protectorate of .Poland would always put a 
certaiu check upon the (doctor ; the poiuiH of grkwaime in the relations hith- 
erto subsisting might bo i'edresscd. The Brandenburg ambassador repli(Hl t hat 
Poland had abused her rights in an nnbearabU’i fashion, and mad(^ it impossi- 
ble to return to a subordinate relation which, once foj* dll, with go(Kl nuison, 
had been broken: the elector observed that he had rendmud a s<n'vice to Po- 
land; for it was owing to the resistance whi(di at th<^ la^ginning he offered to 
the Sw'cdes, and which secured for him iiuh^pendenee from tlu^m, that the 
Poles had been enabl<‘,d to gather togetlmr aud ne(‘slablish th<uns(dves in some 
measure. By this means the Danes were emhold<Hued to t<md<n* tludr g(yod ser- 
vices to the elector. Without doubt the favourable vi(nv of this policy en- 
tertained by Lisola, the ambassador of the house of Austria, (H)ut,ribut(Hl 
much to its success; bccauwj for this pow'er (^anything lU^pendcd on with- 
drawing the elector from the opposite side and from the alliaut'e with an 
enemy. With tlie united co-operation of the allied powers, by which the 
Poles could hope to bo defended from 8wed(m, it was brought about» that the 
latter ac(iuiesced in the condition which the elecjtor made for his coneurreixce. 


TITE TREATY OF WETmAXT (1057 A. D.) 

After long negotiations, shrouded in the d(wi)eHt stwnMy, no suspicion of 
which rt^ached the ears of the French ambassador ati lh<^ court, th(^ Poh^s 
agreed at Wehlan on the 19th of Sc^ptemlHU', 1957, that tin*! eUnkor, who on 
his part agreed to ally himself with them, shonkl possess Ihmssia wilh its old 
boundaries, but with the right of supremacy uiuUn* his absolute (mntrol and 
. free from all burdens hitherto imposed upon it. The agreenumt appli(^d bcah 
to himself and to his male descendents. These were prmk.itjally the same stipu- 
lations as those accepted by the king of Sweden. But what a diifeiMmtf siguiti- 
cance it acquired by being acquiesced in by tihe lk)les I Tht^ Hwedish hmdal 
supremacy had been imposed only latterly upon Prussia, whiUi tihat of Poland 
was centuries old, and had been recognised by Europe^ m an umiuestionable 
relation based upon constitutional law. At the ])(n*Ht)nal meeting at Ib'omberg 
which took place between the king aud the ehictor, who now wltlulrcnv to the 
marks, we are confronted with an unexpected intinmal lolatiom Without 
doubt it was the work of the queen of Poland, Ludovica Oonzaga, and of the 
electress Luisc : they were both iieacoably inteutioned, and had conn^ to an 
understanding with each other. A few points of minor importance had still 
to be settled here, and new difficulties did not fail to arisen; but the main ob- 
ject — the recognition of the sovereignty — was established by form of oath in 
the open air. Such was the consequence of the change in the relative position 
of the world-powers. The feudal dependency which, after severe d(ifcat, had 
been inflicted upon the masters of the order, and had been recognised by the 
last of them [Albert of Brandenburg, 1490-1568], who secularised himself and 
the country, was again thrown off, after the Poles on their side had not only 
suffered defeats, but had also fallen into difficulties out of which they could 
be extricated only by this admission. The abolition of the feudal relation had 
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been demanded by the duke of Prussia, who might still have proved very for- 
midable, as he was at the head of a considerable army and in alliance with the 
most distinguished enemy ; it was the price paid for his transference from this 
enemy to the European powers, which had come to an agreement with the 
Poles. Truly an achievement of far-reaching historical siguihcance! The 
great German colony in the east, which owed its foundation to the long con- 
tinued efforts of the German nation, was thereby established in its original 
independence of the neighbouring powers — at all events, in so far that it 
acknowledged the elector of Brandenburg, duke of Prussia, as its head. For 
this prince himself, and for his house, what incalculable meaning lay in this 
achievement! In the midst of the large kingdoms which until now had im- 
posed their will upon them, and thwarted the development of a iiolicy pecul- 
iar to their interest, the i)rince and his country now appear on an equal foot- 
ing, with equal rights, owing dependence to no one but themselves. It was 
the work of an able pilot who, in the i^olitical storm that rose around him, 
more than once changed his course and at last arrived safely in port. Eor the 
structure of the state, the value of what had been gained is immeasurable, in 
that it freed the elector from all consideration for the political future of Po- 
land: henceforward he could pursue his own objects./^ 

Charles Z, now attacked by both Holland and Denmark, the latter of which 
had designs on Bremen and Verden, displayed indeed the most brilliant mili- 
tary ([ualities, drove the Danes from Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland, oven 
traversed the frozen belt to Eiinen, then by Langelaud, Laaland, and Palster 
to Zealand, and compelled his oxiponents to the unfavourable Peace of Boos- 
kilde (in Zealand) in 1658 ; but when, immediately afterwards, he broke this 
peace and attempted to conquer Denmark and Copenhagen, ih’ederick Wil- 
liam, with auxiliaries, marched against him into Holstein and even into Jut- 
land and Eiinen, where the troops of Brandenburg played a decisive part in 
the battle of Zyborg (1659). Charles X, relying on the assistance of Ei'auce, 
was still unbent when, in February, 1660, he was overtaken by an eaily 
death. The regency which governed for his young son hastened to conclude at 
Oliva, a monastery near Dantzic, on the 3rd of May, 1660, the peace which had 
already been initiated. The Wehlau Treaty with Poland was coufinned and 
guaranteed by the great powers. Henceforth, Frederick William was sov- 
cicign prince in Prussia. 


OPPOSITION OF THE ESTATES 

Now, for the first time, Frederick William might turn his attention to 
amalgamating into one state the different provinces over which he ruled. It 
was the estates of the various districts which set themselves against the unity 
of the state. By it their ^‘liberty,” that is the uuresti'ained freedom with 
which they held sway in their circles, was endangered. Instead of ruling by 
the aid of the sovereign estates, the elector attempted to do so by means of his 
officials, and he chose these officials not merely from the narrow districts in 
which they were to labour — he also took them from “^^the stranger.” The es- 
tates vehemently opposed him ; but their day had gone by. Only those in 
Cleves maintained their general position, after they had abandoned to the 
elector the right to raise and maintain troops in the country and to appoint 
officials ; the estates of Brandenburg and Prussia lost this rig! ‘ ’ entirely. 
The prerogatives of the estates in Brandenburg were obsolete, tneiraami lustra- 
tion was clumsy, and since, thanks to the new tax on commodities, the elector 
had little need of the grants of money from the estates, lieiiceforth he seldom 
called them together, until gradually they fell into oblivion. 
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Tlu^ «trui;gUnn Pnussia Th(^ rnissisui nsinli^H were ac- 
cuBtoincd to ii CATtuin Hhan^ iu th(^ govornmoiit, and h1»om‘(h 1 ilnnawdvi^H'ill-diB- 
posiid towardB t he wn'oro order snid disci pi i no of ItnunUMilniri^. Tlu^. oxainplo 
of the unbridled fin^edom of the Polish cslalcs Inwl a, (Icinoralisini^ odect upon 
Ihein. The "sy had from the hrst maiaUiiiUHl in lla‘ fa,c(‘, of the Elechm 

that; Jhdixad had not the power to haiiid overling scmmAdj^'nly to him without 
their a<‘Apiiesoxnu‘C. ; a,nd tJiey tlHU'ofori^ pta'NisItsl in a, dxdiaot. attitude towards 
him; the mosti ea;^‘(n‘ party among’ them (nam entered into tn^axian'ous negotia- 
tions with Polaml, and Poland was not diHin<din<‘d to ulilis<5 tln^ insubordiaa- 
lion of the Prussian estates for her own emds. At t.he head of t,he (dxwlor’s 
opponents stood the ^Vt/ui^;p6’^^me^s■^r of Kdnigslxu'g, Ui(U'onymons .Uoth, and 
Colonel von KalckstAun. Ihitwhen the ideetor ha<i faih'd to attain his object, 
either byinildiu^Ks or by threats, he took his naniisnres with an iron hand. 
Pol h was accused of Jiigh treason and e.omhammd to lif<d(mg imprisonment 
(1(>()2), during which he died unsnlHhuxl Kalekslein, who had ut- 

tererl threats against the elector’s libs uaid had been ia»]>riHoneAi, bat. after- 
wards i)ardoned, fled to Poland, in deliaaiee of his plighted word. In War- 
stxw he gave hiniHelf oat as a repres(mtativ<‘- of the Prnssia.n (\slat<^s, amliu 
their name and with vehement abuse, of the- <4e<*tor d<aaa.n<hsl that. Poland 
shoxild resume her ancient rights. On this, Frxxhanck William, through his 
ambassador, cunsed him tio bo secret ly seized and conv(\ved out. of l.luitowu; 
when he was brought wrapp(5d in cai'p^d. t.o Prussia., ami Ids Imad struck off 
at Memel (107iJ). Hencxd'orth, all nwistancx^ in th<‘. <‘States was broken, and 
Frederick Willhiim was absolute monarch in his own state. If in this rcickless 
method of procedure he resembhul the-, tiype of tla^ ag(s Liuiis XIV, y<4. the 
diffenaice belAveeii the Prussian ab.sol ate rule and (la^ Fimieh Ia.y in this; it 
served the state, but did not sacritiee it. tiO its own xmnity nnd sc^irishness; and 
thus it was a blessing to the state whose nnit.y it. foun(h‘d and which it freed 
from pet.ty inllueiwies. 


WxVR WITH KKANOK AND HWKDKN 

For twelve years Brandenburg enjoy(id ix^aice. It, was Jiot until 1()72 that 
the Gr(>!at Elector entered into the hhn*op<^an straggle against. Louis XIV, 
when, d(^af to all enticements and promises of money on tln^ pa.rt of the (wn- 
queror, he was the tirst of all the princes to hastxm to iJu^ assistancx^ of Hol- 
land, whose value for the liberty of Europe and tlu^ in'<vs(n*vat.ion of the Gospel 
he recognised. Hampered by the envy and xlisfavoiu- of Atist.ria, and at.tmiked 
in Clevea and Westphalia by Louis XIV in Axil fm'ce, he foimd hiinself, in H)78, 
under the necessity of concluding with France tJu^ P(‘ac<^ of Vossem (near 
Brussels) ; but when, in 1674, the German xnnpire xvnlerxxl into the war, ho 
was speedily again on the Ehine, and this t.ime with many more t-roops than 
he was pledged to put into the field— twenty thoussunl num. Tlum Louis XIY, 
by means of his influence iu Sweden, rousxHl a new emuny in th(^ elcxjtor^s imr. 
In the winter of 1674, the Swedes from Ilitiher Pomerania fell upon Further 
Pomerania and Heumark, as well as upon Ukxu'mark, Ihhigxiit/., and Havel- 
land. At first they behaved with moderation, but soon wxmt about plunder- 
ing, burning, and wasting, as iu the worst days of the Thirty Years’ War, 
and prepared to cross the Elbe and even to break into Altmark itadf. 

The elector had gone into winter quarters on the Main. As soon as he was 
sufiaciently prepared he started with the army, soon left the infantry, with 
the exception of a small, picked body, behind him, and appeared in Magde- 
burg on the 21st of June, 1676. Here he had the gates closed, that no news 
might precede him. and rested two days. Then, with only six thousand horse 
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and twelve hundred foot, forwarded on carts, he hurried on. On tlu^ iinth lie 
took Rathenow, and thus divided the hostile army, which was posti^d from 
Havelberg to Brandenburg. The left wing of the Hvvedes made haste to cross 
the Rhine, which forms the old boundary of Havelland and the cuyuntship of 
Ruppin and leaves only a few fordable places. At one of these, mmr Fehr- 
bellin in the province of Beilin, a sandy plateau full of hr woods, tim elector 
compelled them to give battle, June 28th, 1675. With 5,()()() horse, which 
alone had followed his lightning speed, and 13 cannon, he attacdced the 
Swedes, 11,000 strong (4,000 on horseback, 7,000 on foot, and 38 cannon). 
jAt the very beginning he espied, with the keen eye of a general, an unoceu- 
pied hill, which commanded the battle-field; thither lie hastened with the 
cannon. It was here that the fight was hottest; here his faithful horsemen 
had to cut out a way for the elector himself from the midst of thi^ foes who 
surrounded him ; here his master of the horse, Emanuel Frohen, f<dl at his 
master’s side, aud here the fate of the day was gloriously decided for the 
Braudenbui’gers. 

The young power had conquered the Swedes, whose warlike renown had 
subsisted unshaken since the days of Gustavus Adolphus; the elector had per- 
formed the most glorious task which can fall to the lot of a soldier — he ha<l 
freed his fatherland from foreign violence. Seven days later not» a foe 
remained on the soil of the mark. The empire now declared war against Swe- 
den, while Denmark, covetous of Bremen and Verden, which indeed wtu'c also 
Swedish, entered into an alliance with the Great Elector, as his contempora- 
ries already called him. 

Thus supported, Frederick William proceeded to an attack on the German 
provinces of Sweden. In 1676 almost all Pomerania, in 1677 Stettin, and in 
1678 Stralsund itself had been conquered. In order to bring the last-named 
town to surrender, the Brandenburg troops had been transported by Danish 
assistance to Riigen, being supported at the same time by the little fieet which 
the elector already had on the Baltic. Soon Greifswald also fell. Not a foot 
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of German land now remained to Sweden. Tlnm, wliilsti Frederick 
himself was in West-idialia for the <d' proteel in'^: (•ieves apfanist the 

advancing French, came the news thati the Sw<m1<\s had invadiMl Pimssia froifi 
Livonia (November, 1078). With all sjhhhI," and in thc5 bitierest winter 
weather, he set the army in Pomerania in motion, jourueytHl thither himself, 
although he was ill, and in January, .1079, held ah Marienwerder a muster of 
his troops, which were nine thousand strong, Bwe(U*s w(n‘e already in 

retreat. The elect or had shnlgi^s colhJchMl from the whole lufiRhbourhood, and 
on these he Bent forward his infantry, hastened after the enemy, eut. oil his 
retreat by risking the direct way across the i(‘.e of tiln* Frisches and the Kur- 
isches Haff, but overtook only the fragnumts of their dying army, Of sixteen 
thousand Bwedes scarcely a tithe escaped llsi fc^arful <‘.ol(l ami tln^ eag(n- j)nr“ 
suit of the Brandenburg trooi)s, winch p<mot.rated as far as the neighlnmrhood 
of Eiga. 

Thus the war had becii brought to an end in all (juartei's. But the elec- 
tor’s allies had already, indepemleutly of him, <50iiclud(al a peace with Louis 
XIV (at Nimegnen), Ihivy had induced Austria to hMivc her ally in the 
lurch. The fear to which exi>ressi on is so well given in the so-called^‘Stra- 
lendorf judgment^’ (Stralendorf was imiiorial vice-chancellor in the days of 
John Bigismund)— ^‘It is to be feared that the Brandeuburger will now be- 
come him w^hom the Calvinist and Luilierau mob yijarn f()r”--gr<nv withewery 
success of the Great Elector, and entirely governed tln^ llabsburg |)olioy. 
Thus left alone against Louis XIV, who immediately occupied drat Clev(W3, 
then Mark and Eavensberg, and laid si<^go to Mimhm, h'redericli William 
could do nothing, and Louis demanded the iHistorat iou of all thati had been 
taken from Sweden. Mournfully the elector ati hist aciiuieisced, tittering the 
wish that from him might descend the avengers who should repay the outrage 
to his faithful allies. In the Peace of Bt. Germain, in 1(171), he gave back to 
the Swedes all the contxnercd country vdth the ex(‘/<iption of the strii) on the 
right bank of the Oder, and thus Sweden continued to pri*, serve luu' German 
territories. 


THE GHEAT ELEOTOR AND AXTRTRIA AND ^PAtN 

In addition to this mortification the elector received another. In the year 
of his victory of Fehrbellin (1675), the ducal house of Liegnilx, Ihdcig, and 
Wohlau had become extinct, and in accordance with the old tireaty of 1557 
these provinces also should have fallen to Brandenburg. Buti Austria/ de- 
manded them for herself as Bohemian fiefs, and marched into them without 
paying any heed to the legal c aims of Brandenburg. It was openly said in 
Vienna, is not pleasing to the imperial majesty that a new Vandal empire 
should raise its ilag on the Baltic.’^ More than this, the aid against ihe Turks 
several times offered by the elector in the distress of Austria whi<^h now en- 
sued, Avas rejected because it was feared that the opportiunity iuight be taken 
for a military occupation of those provinces. Full of anger wiili his allies, 
Frederick William directly after the Peac^ of BL G(U'maiu had allied himself 
with Louis XIV — an unnatural relation which did not Icmg subsist-. Bpain, 
which still owed him a subsidy for the last war, ho attocked by sea with his 
little fleet. Even before the war, Frederick William, who well knew the im- 
portance of a naval force, had begun to create himself a fleet with the aid of 
Butch shipbuilders; it then consisted of ten frigates which had already given 
the Swedes plenty of trouble. With this fleet lie made prixe of various mer- 
chant vessels, but, on the other hand, it had failed to capture the plate fleet, 
which annually carried to Spain the treasures of the American mines, and the 
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sliips of Brandenburg, driven by storms and pressed by a superior enemy, bad 
to seek refuge in a Portuguese harbour. 

But when in the Turkish wars the emperor had need of aid from Branden- 
burg in order that he might completely recover Hungary, he surrendered to 
the elector the circle of Schwiebus (in the east of the province of Brandeu- 
bui‘g) as an indemnity for the Silesian claims (1686), and also resigned to him 
a claim he had on East Priesland, whereby Frederick William came into pos- 
session of Emden and Gretsyl as pledges. From hero his ships wont out to 
his colonies, for as early as 1683 he had occupied a strip on the Gold Coast of 
Africa, and had there erected the fort Gross-Friedrichsburg ; besides this, he 
had acquired from the Danes a port of the island of St. Thomas in the West 
Indies. But these colonies, founded in unfavourable places and soon threat- 
ened by the jealousy of the Dutch, had no future, and were already aban- 
doned by his second successor in 1721. 


WOItK AND OHAEACTER OP THE OREAT ELECTOR 

Thus Frederick William was ceaselessly active, even where circumstances 
proved too strong for his small forces. From Louis XIV, who was cast in such 
a different mould, he soon again fell off. In 1685 Louis had abrogated the 
Edict of Nantes, which secured toleration to the Huguenots, and had oppressed 
them in every possible way, in order to lead them back to the Catholic Chxirch; 
for as he knew only one royal will, so he recognised only one faith in France. 
Far different was the Great Elector: ^^He first calls in the healing word into 
the disputes of the church and demands a general amnesty for all three con- 
fessions.^^ How could he have looked with indifferent eyes on the necessities 
of his co-religionists in France? By his Potsdam Edict he oi)ened his territo- 
ries to the fugitives, who brought their industry and skill with them. Louis 
was already angered at this ; but now the elector oficred a helping hand to liis 
wife’s nephew, William III of Orange, in the acquisition of the English 
throne, from which William, in collusion with the great nobles of England, 
was preparing to hurl his father-in-law, the Catholic James II. Louis XIV, 
who kept James 11 in his pay and in subjection, drew from these transactions 
.Lesh hatred against Frederick William, who bequeathed the execution of lus 
plans, from which he was himself prevented by death, to his son, -Frederick 
HI. 

The Great Elector stands forth as the only really great ruler that Germany 
produced in the seventeenth century. It wiis by him that the melancholy 
Peace of Westphalia was first made to yield blessings to Germany. For when 
this peace dissolved the imperial form of government in Germany and made 
sovereign rulers of the princes, Frederick William was the first who in this 
capacity laboured for the good of PriiSvSia and Germany ; to him Prussia owes 
it that the provincial distinctions vanished before the sense of belonging to 
one state, so that every man, whether he were of Cleves or of Brancleuburg, 
of Pomerania or of East Prussia, felt himself to be a member of one whole, 
and thus he built up for Germany tlie new power which was to take the place 
of the decaying empire. By means of the alliances which he concluded in and 
beyond Germany, he, with his insignificant forces, opposed the overwhelming 
power of Louis XIV, and was thus enabled to prevent the prepondei'ance of 
one realm in Europe. He was the first who stood forth against Louis in 1672 ; 
the last to retire from the battle-field before him in 1679. Well-versed in the 
often faithless and violent statecraft of his time, he understood how to make 
his influence felt on all occasions. He was no less great as a soldier ; with 
alight materials he founded a great state. 
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Biittlio licroic figuro of the Uroat Fl(H*,l<>r (‘.luiugcH iiilo I hiit of Um <‘areful 
economist, when wo oonsidor liis iiiti'rnul administrjition. rnnUoit. ond im'o^ 
nomical, iic strongiUeuod iho rosonvee-s of hisoounlry, luid ulthough lu^ iHit 5 ;. 
severe stniiu on the iax'-pnyiug foims of tlu^ population, yol^ tlufir prosperity 
iiicreiiscd. For tlu^ oultivsitlon of tilio soil, soilUu’H wore atirac.l(Ml into the do- 
populated villages, oHi)e(‘ia(lly I)utoli poasu,alH, who luig’Ul' h<^ regUir<lod as the 
best teachers for the marks. By the roci^ptioa oi* fho hhmn^h r(d*ug<H^s, wlnmi 
his son subsequent ly installed as a n^gulai* colony in Bcniia, ho Uidvmneed in- 
dustry, which was still in its infan(‘.y. Jly meu.ns of a. r<^g'ulair posUd mu’viee, 
and especially by the constiruetion of roiuis and eajials, lu^ iiuaHNisiMl <u)niinn- 
nicatioii and ren(lered it more easy. IHs piimapal work in tiiis dirinhion is 
the Friedrich "Wilhelms or Miillroser <‘anal, which uniiisl (h<^ Odor and the 
Spree and, eousoquently, the Oder and tln^ Fllxn Ami this nia,u, whose mind 
embraced the gix^atest comHjptions, whost^ ainhassa^lors ami <'oart( a.pp(v,rr(Hl on 

eorennmud 0 (‘eusioas in all tlu^ da/v4ing 
sphmdour e.onsonant with tln^ enstiom of the 
agi'i, all honu^ was simple, unpretending, 
honn^mia, and e,hildUk<'. lu Botschuu he 
lished in the carp ponds, in the pleastire- 
grounds of Jierliu In^ water(sl his tulip- 
Imlhs, raised the first' ea>uliilow<u*s in the 
murks, a.nd himself earri<Hl home in (‘ages 
the singing birds In^ had bought in (he 
marked, lliough, as Ui political <'hara,(‘.ter 
In^ Ukt", Oustavus Adolphus, was not always 
fns*. from rcproadi, in his home lih^ h(^ was 
full of a <hM‘p, gfmuinc! piidy, In worthy, 
amiable fashion, he was stssnuhsl hy tlie 
wife of his youth, Luisci Ibmrieite of 
Orange; his second wife, Oorotiluxs alsiule- 
voted to him lier careful solicitude. When 
he du‘.d ( Aiu’il 21)(h, UkSH) \u\ left behind 
him in north flermany a political power 
which, t hough not eoh<^siv(N was still so con- 
sidiirahUo ‘ gr<iutm’ ilum modern Bavad' 
Wiirtemherg, and Ikuieu toget'her* that to 
1)0 a kingdom it lacked only the aauu% 


riUTRHIA liKCOMHH A KINODOM: 

(irimti Mleetor was sueceechsl by his 
son Frederic, k Ul. 1 1 is fat In a* had rated his 
ahililhis as small, as even l(W than they 
wert^, and tln^ two hatl mdi always Imhui on 
tiho b<5st of terms. Austria had contrived to 
tise this disunion to thcs best; advaiutage. In 
his distrnsti of his fu'thcr, and Ins'ause ho 
regarded au adluweneti to Austria as abso- 
lutely netmsiity, the ekadoral prluco had let 
himself be beguiled into promising Austria the restoration of the circle of 
Schwiebns as soon as he ^ould outer on his reign. In accordance with tluB 
agreement, when he became elector he actually did give back the circle of 
Schwiebus (1695), but refused to make at the same time a formal resignation 
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of the Silesian dukedoms, as was demanded of him. In his foreign.poUcy he 




War(1700-1721), rapidly humiliated one opponent after £^n other. But in the 
south the war of the Spanish Succession was preparing. The elector was 
therefore in the fortunate position of seeing himself the' object of universal 
solicitation ; and since Austria was es]^cially zealous in her efforts to obtain 
his friendship and his help, Prederick seized the occasion to obtain, in 
exchange for the promise of supporting the emperor in fhe struggle for Spain, 
the consent of Leopold to his own assumption of the royal title — not indeed in 
his German territories, as that seemed out of the quesjbion, but in his extra- 
German, sovereign province, Prussia. Prince Bugeney who was not well dis- 
posed towards the Prussians, did indeed declare that the ministers who ad- 
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axt The academy of science was fomided in lierlin in I7U. But iimtitU' 
tions of immediate benefit also came to life in Bruwsia; Hiie.h was iJn? Univer- 
sity of Halle (1694) beside which roB<un the same place that pious work of 
Hermann August Franckc, the orphan fisylum. Ju a(aH)r(huu*e with his 
father’s grand conceptions, Frederick I also <jontinu<^<l to p<*nuit jcligious 
liberty to previwl, and to be everywhere a prote(‘tor of thcs Prolc^Htants. It 
must be confessed that in his love of display he forgoti the old wise <a'onomy 
which had characterised almost all the Jlohenzollerns: the country groaned 
under a heavy pi^essure of taxation, and whilst until .1697 hrandenburg had 
owed much to Eberhard von Banckclmainn, who had ingral itnd(') for his re- 
ward, Frederick’s finances, nnder the intluence of the clever l)ut light-minded 
Kolb von Wartenbnrg, were brought to the verge of ruin. 'Tin*, king’s last 
years were also clouded by sickness and other severe (lispensationH. Fortu- 
nately, he had in his son a successor who was numter in thos(^ veuy (lepart- 
monts of fi.nauce and administration which the father Imd n(‘gle<9(aL 


The Fathee of Fkedeexok: tuk (Sukat 


Frederick William I (1713-1740) was the <‘,ounterpart. of bis father: 
strictly simple, soldierly, economical, and devoted only lo the practical, he 
disdained the splendour which was then held neceseaiy for a prince. In op- 
position to the immorality which prevailed in almost all courts, h<^ desired to 
be a feood, strict, generous housefather both ixi his own family and in his 
country ; not fashionable French trumpery and magnificence, bnti pious Ger- 
man morality should rule with him. In the mere force of character with 
which he set himself in opposition to the tendeiuy of his age Fre<leri<*k Wil- 
liam I showed himself great— greater still in the method a.nd spirit' in whi<h 
he ordered the administration of his state. In 1723 he united all th(i difi'erent 
departments (supreme, finance, war, and demesne), into the (hmeral Dinn;- 
tory; like a great landowner he 8nx>eriuten(led everything himself; he incul- 
cated economy in everything. ‘^Quidqukl vuU, vehementer vu!t [whatever he 
desires he desires intensely] ; he sees all, conceims himself with all ; he is 
sterner than Charles XII and Czar Beter so ran the re|)orts of lh<“i f'>;’Oign 
ambassadoi-s at his court even in the early days of his gov<n'nmenfc. A<‘COjitl- 
ing to a design of his own, he created a bureancraey which, simple, severe, 
but conscientious, like the king himself, formed the system of wheels in the 
machinery of state administration in which Frederick William’s great son 
himself found little to be altered. He simiilified the judicial a<huinist ration, 
stood forward for the rapid disposal of lawsuits, aud made preparations to 
replace the ^^Eoman law which is confused and partly unsuitable to our own 
country,” by a special national code. Science, in so far as it' was not, like 
medicine, directly useful, he did not promote; but, on llic other hand, he 
spared neither trouble nor exx>cnse to improve the education of the people. 
Each of his subjects should be able to read the holy Script arcs, write what 
was required, and (‘iilculate. Thousaiuls of village schools were oixnicd, and 
the compulsory attendance which the king introduced furuiBhed them with 
scholars. The foundation was laid for the regular system of popular instruc- 
tlou IE Frussia. 

Ill accordauc^^ with the views of Ins age, he sought to increase the imlastries 
and productiveness of his own country by strict exclusion and high taxation of 
foreign produfds. For instance, In^ forbade the wearing of garments made of 
fabrics wdnchhacl not been prexmrr-d in the country, and with his family sot 
a good example. He also improxanl agriculture, and, like his predecessors, 
invited foreigners into his land— for example, many Bohemians, who had been 
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compelled to leave their own country on account of religion ; but he derived 
a peculiar advantage from the reception of seventeen thousand citizens of 
Shlzbiirg whom he settled in East Prussia, which had just been desolated by a 
frightful pest. Not as serfs, but as free peasants, they established themselves 
in the newly founded villages; the kiug was well aware “liow noble a thing 
it is for subjects to glory in their liberty.” But his endeavours to abolish the 
existing serfdom came to nothing, and he had to content himself with at least 
protecting the peasants from being expelled from their farms and from ex- 
treme oppression. 

What he accomplished, he accomplished in a consciousness of the suprem- 
acy of the royal will, %vhich endured no opposition. The absolute form of 
government, as the Great Elector had established it, hi contrast to the dread- 
ful confusion of the estates, was brought by him into full play ; , he gave sta- 
bility (according to his own expression) 
to the sovereignty, and settled the crown 
firm “as a rock of bronze.” For relax- 
ation he had recourse to Imiitiug, of 
which he was passionately fond, i:)aint- 
ing, turning, and the unrestrained simple 
evening society which is known by the 
name of the Tobacco College. Eager in 
his patriotism and terrible in his sudden 
bursts of anger, he made many a one 
feel the weight of his Sjoanish cane ; but 
in his healthy mind he generally dis- 
cerned the just and useful, although he 
was not wanting in singularities. In 
his dealing with foreign powers he had 
little success. He atteched himself to 
Austria with a zeal directed by an in- 
tention to keep faith and by patriotism 
towards the empire, and here his field- 
marshal Yon Grumbkow and the crafty 
Austrian ambassador You Seckendorf 
knew thoroughly well how to direct him, 
so that his sense of honour was often 
misused by the diplomatic arts of the 
time. 

FEEUEEICK WILLIAM I AND HIB ARMY 

His whole, often one-sided preference 
turned him to the army. His father, 

Frederick I, had also i*emained true to 
the example of the great founder of the 
state, ill that he had unremittingly 
streugtheijcd, improved, and drilled the 
army. Prince Leopold of Dessiui, sur- 
viving in the popular recollection under 
the name of the “old Dessauer,” was 
the king’s most taithful assistant in the Gkeman Nobue, c-ABRyiKo Bannkb of 
perfecting of the army. Under his Town 

leadership the Prussians had render(‘d 

decis^^'e assistance at the battles of Blenheim and Turin, and had first made 
th(^ name of the new kingdom respected. Frederick William I lived and 
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itiovod iu liis Boldiem. Indeed liiH |)ref(M‘(^neo for hin cluldren and 

for '4ong knaves/Hii hiH lova> for Arlumi he forgot; <n'en hin ('oouoiny, waw woa- 
dorful ; but it way a very just idea that t.he little state could <uiforce its (‘laiiius 
on the failure oidy by means of a sxiperior army. Ho he incr(niH(sl tdio army 
to eighty-three thousand mem— a gre,ati parade for tdi<^ lititle eouuliry, as mauy 
said mockingly; but later on, in his sou’s liands, this Ixu^aiuu^ (ihe etteetual 
.means to the greatest ends. The .Prussian olheers, all aippointed by the king 
hiauself, and t.reated by him as eomradc^s, foiiued a body of ’num who had not 
t heir equals for their devotion to their military sup(U'iors, for ability, training, 
and capacity for sacrifice. The nobility of the mai’ks, hilhertiO so iutra<dial)le, 
now, whe.n educated in the king’s cadet sciiool and acc.ustionu^,d to a stirict 4)be- 
(lienee, became the first prop of the army, and eonse<iuenlily of the state. The 
jh’ussian soldiers wer(i looked upon as a pattern for .Europe; Ix^opold of .Des- 
sau, a military genius, introdneed the bayomdi, gave; the infantry tlm disposi- 
tion iu three members, wiiieh was generally adopttnl, and espe<Ha,Uy a,e(aiHtomed 
them, by continuous drilling and by the use of the ir<yn raturod, to_ th<^ greatest 
rapidity iu loading and firing, and so made them, tiroop^s of inestimable value 
iu deciding a battle. The training indeed was barbarous, and m^'essarily so, 
for only the smaller half of the army was compose*, d of cliildren of tlie exmutry 
who were taken from the exilistment circles (cantons) seM; apart for the (Ufier- 
ent regiments; the majority were forengners, colhaded froxn the countries of 
all princea Only an iron (liscipUiie coidd hold togotlu*r this motley crowd, 
in which there was plenty of barbarism. 

Frederick William I did not often engage in war. When he came to the 
throne the war of the Spanish Siuxxission was just <mding, and iii th<^ 'Peace of 
Utrecht to which he acceded he receivcMl from tlu^ Orange*! i'nhmitance a part 
of the duchy of Gelderlaiid. Twic(5 after this he madi^ of his army. First 
it was against the Swedes, Charles Xll had made a brilUanti Ix^ghmhig to his 
career in the Northern W^r; Im had in particular made King Augustus If of 
l*olaud ftjel the weight of his anger, and had fonxxl unhappy Haxony to pay 
for the ambition of her elector. In the year 170(1 lu^ had invad(ul Haxony, hiul 
fearfully bled it, and here in the heart of Germany had bjrc.ed from Augustus 
H the Peace of Altranstiidt (not far from Leipsic). Inchhmially, faithful to 
ihe example of his great predecessor Ousbivus Adolphus, he had interbred 
powerfully aud successfully iu l>ehalf of the heavily oppressed Prot(\stauts in 
Hilesia and Austria, Theretipon he had plunged into the d(;^sertH of Kussia, 
had been beaten at Fulfcowa by Peter the Gxintt (1700), and had then wtmted 
five valuable years among the Turks, whilst his (memies, Uussia, Poland, and 
Denmark, attacked his country (,m all sides, In 1718, as Hitlun’ Pomerania 
AVixs threatened by Bnssia aud Denmark, ilu^ Swe^dish r('g(uu*.y in the abstmee 
(.f (.liarlesXlI had itself requested King Fnxlerick Wmiu,m, as a neutral 
]K)wer, to occAipy the country. But as tin* (‘(unmaiudaut at Ht(4tin would not 
baud over the toAn'iwuinml a sptx'.ial order from his king, Haxons and Rus- 
sians had conquered it by force of anus; hut tiad a,ft(‘rwards rvsigned it to 
Prederiek William for '400,000 tinders, to defray war expenst^s. When 
MniUy rharles Xlt retiumed from the Turks (1714), he wcmld hear uotiung of 
iiiis whole transaction, nor of the nqtayment of that sum. ,Frederick Wil- 
ham. 1tu*refore, went over to the enemies^ of the Bwedish^ king, Dnmgh he 
.had a high respect for lilm personally, fn conjunction with the Danes he 
ii!imediat<‘lv tiesieged him iu Stralsund and took the cit-y, Fharles liimwdf 
escaped with difficnity. Even before he met his end at tin* Norwegian border 
foidress of Fred(-r3h4iahf in I7is, the power of Bweden had faU<‘u to pieces. 
The ITnssians juieo iiion* t.-.rupied Hither Pcmerjmia, Avith Biigeu and Stnd- 
simd. 

s I*' I'higl.tin!, hut'WaiSstn! ni Ins 
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heart a far more zealous Hanoverian, bought for his hereditary territ-ories the 
Swedish^districts of Bremen and Verdeu, which had boeii occupied by Den- 
mark and which he acquired x>ermanently by the Peace of Stockholm in 1719. 
On the other hand Denmark obtained for herself the portion of Schleswig- 
Holstein which belonged to the house of Holstein-Gottorp, to which Charles 
XII was related by marriage.^ In accordance with the Peace of Stockholm of 
1720, Hither Pomerania as far as the Pceue fell to Prussia; only the faidhest 
point of the province, with Greifswald, Stralsnud, and the island of Riigen 
(afterwards called New Pomerania), still remained Swedish (until 1814). 
Frederick ’William especially rejoiced over the accpiisition of Stettin, for 
through this maritime city he had obtained a footing on the sea which would 
allow of participation in the commerce of the whole world. Thus, then, the 
one power which had intruded itself into the Thirty Years’ War, wns if not 
entirely expelled from Geiman territory at least rendered harmless, and this 
had been accomplished chiefly by the Prussian arms. On the other hand, it 
was an undeniable fact that under the bold rule of Peter the Gteafc a deeid(‘xl 
advance had been gained by Bussia, who had received most of tlie. Baltic pi’ov- 
inces — Livonia, Esthonia, Karelia, and Ingermanland^ — resigned by Sweden in 
the Peace of Nystadt (1721) ; she was moreover already i>repanng the way for 
dominion in Cuurland : Bussia was now a great power, and was acquiring in 
Sweden’s place a threatening preponderance in the north of Europe. Tbey 
were for the most part Germans — often mere desperatiC adventurers who, as 
generals and statesmen, assisted to found the new great state. 


THE WAR OF THE POMSH SUOOEBSIOH (1733-1735 A.D.) 

The second war in which Frederick William I engaged was the war of the 
Polish Succession (1733-1735; final peace not till 1738). After the death of 
Augustus n (1733), Cardinal Fleury, the minister of France, endeavoured to 
recover the Polish crown for the father-in-law of his young sovereign, Louis 
XY, Stanislaus Leszeyuski, whom Charles XII had on a former occasion caust^d 
to be elected king of Poland. The electors of Mainz, Cologne, the Palatinate, 
and Bavaria were on his side. On the other hand, Austria and Bussia sup- 
ported Frederick Augustus II of Saxony, the former on condition that Saxony 
should recognise the Pragmatic Sanction, the latter with the proviso that 
Courland, hitherto a Polish fief, should be hauded over to Bussia on the ex- 
tinction, then imminent, of the German ducal house of Kettler. A Kiissian 
army advanced on Dautzic, which at this time belonged to Poland, and com- 
pelled it to capitulate; later on twelve thousand men marched through Silesia, 
Bohemia, and Franconia, as far as the Bhiue. Thus the new great power 
began to play a part on German soil. Once again the veteran Eugene of Sa- 
voy proceeded to the upper Bhine with an army to which the Prussian king 
sent an auxiliary corps. His old opponent, Villars, led the French. How- 
ever, no sanguinary encounter took place; France withdrew her demands: 
but Stanislaus Leszeynski received as compensation the duchy of Lorraine, 
which subsequently, at his death (1766), fell by virtue of the treaty to France. 
The young duke of Lorraine, Francis Stephen, who since 1736 had been the 
consort of the emperor’s daughter, Maria Theresa, was indemnified with Tus- 
cany. On her part France reeognised the Pragmatic Sanction. Thus was 
Lorraine torn from the empire in the interests of the Austrian family. 

oi- eldest sister of Charles XII tad married Frederick IV of Schleswig-Holatein-Gotlorp 
She died^fore her brother, leaving a son, Charles Frederick. On the death of Charles XII, 
Charles Frederick’s claims to the Swedish throne were set aside in favour of Charles Xll’a 
younger sister, Ulrica Eleonora, who became queen of Sweden (1718). 
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King Frederick William, who in ihin inHtiaiux’i m on prcviouH 0(xuiHi<)nB Inid 
adhered faithfully to the emperor, and lui,d Hhown more i)atriotiHm l#ian any 
other prince, had. previoiiBly been encouraged iiO hope fo** the a(5(iuiBitiion of th© 
duchy of Berg, Hoon to become vacant l)y tlu^ expect e<l i^xtinetioii of the pala- 
tine house of liTeuburg. But the emp(U‘or obtained itH preHcrvation to the 
palatine electorate and the palatine house of Hul/.bach, which was nexti in suc- 

ccHsiou to tlu^ IXdatinate, and ati tlie (md of the 
war Frederick William saw hiimielf (h^ccived in 
liiH hop<^H, nay, more, wilfully and iuBultingly 
pass(^d over* Ijike the (jjrciat EUx^tiOr he t^oo hoped 
for an avenger, and looked for one in his won, the 
crown prince Frediuick.'’ 


TIIK KtNO ANJ'> TUK (atOWN* rRINOK FaKUEltlOK 

The king’s relatrions with his non at an earlier 
day had heoi anything but cordial IndiHHl, there 
is scarcely a more singnhu* (hapter in history than 
the story of old .Fn^lorick William’s treatnient of 
his prospective heir. At U*.ast one of the talcs 
that have found cnritmc/y mnst be retold here; 
namely, the famous imudent through which the 
life of a comrade of the prince was sacriticed and 
the life of Fr<Mlcrick himself endangered, This 
incident will bring oidi in strong relief tbe dom- 
ineering, despotic/ character of the king,*— who 
nevertheless always ac.lc<l, when not under stircss 
of temper, on what he eoneeived to be the dictates 
of conscience and a love of JusHce. It appceirs that 
Frederick William had so (isXiisperated his son that 
the future hero of the Beven 'STears’ War defcermiued 
to foi'feit his inheritance and escape seoreljly to 
England, where, it w^is rumourc^d, he intended to 
espouse Anne, the princess royal/* 

The greatest circumspection had been used to 
conceal tbe correspondemso with England ; and in 
■fact the letters from London were forwarded by a 
commercial house in that city, undercover, to a magistrate held in high esteem, 
and a man the least calculated to meddle with political intrigues; but he had 
been assured that the correspondence related purely to private affairs and 
commercial subjects. The magistrate pxxt the letters he received, and which 
were addressed to a merchant at Berlin, into the post-office; the merchant 
opened his cover, and found enclosures to the address of one of the aides-de- 
camp of the prince, both of whom were also confidants and favourites. These* 
last had nothing further to do but to take off a cover, and deliver the letters 
to their intended destination. The despatches from Berlin to London were 
forwarded in an inverse order,^o that the merchant at Berlin supposed these* 
letters to relate to the pecuniary concerns of some of the young prince’s house- 
hold in Franconia, and believed the correspondence to be pursued agreeably 
to the advice of the magistrate of Unremberg. 

The magistrate at length, however, conceived some uneasiness on the sub- 
ject, and became somewhat scrupulous: he was at a loss to imagine why two- 
commercial houses should choose so circuitous a route for the discussion of 
fair and honourable proceedings, which for the most part must be supposed to* 
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require despatcli. His scruples soon became suspicious, next apprehensions, 
and at length ended in a breach of trust. He opened a packet that came from 
Berlin, and by a singular fatality it contained the x)lan for the prince’s escape, 
and the steps that had been taken to ensure its success. It would be difficult 
to describe the alarm of the merchant on finding himself imi-)licated in so 
serious an aflfaii'". It appeared to him that the most effectual way of securing 
his own safety was to send the letter to the king of Prussia, accompanied with 
the disclosure of all that had passed between himself and the two commercial 
houses. 

Frederick William observed the most profound secrecy respecting this dis- 
covery, but took effectual measures for seizing the prince at the moment of 
his escape. The king went once a year, on fixed days, into the provinces, for 
the purpose of reviewing his troops. During his journey into Westphalia, he 
slept one night with his suite in a small village a short league distant from the 
frontiers of Saxony. In this village the young i)rince and his attendants slept. 
• in a barn on some straw ; and from this village he was to make his escai)e, 
about midnight, in a cart that was to come fronr Saxony and meet them at 
that time near a certain tree in a field. As on these occasions it was customary 
for the king to set out early, he naturally went early to bed ; and the fatigues- 
of the day gave reason to hope that every eye would be closed by midnight. 
The prince accordingly left the barn while all around him seemed perfectly 
quiet ; even the sentinels made as if they did not pei'ceive him ; and he arrived 
without accident at the fatal tree : hut here no cart appeared, different patrols 
having stopped and detained nearly half an hour the man who conducted it ; 
and when it at length arrived, and the prince was getting into it, the same 
patrols again made their appearance and 8topi)e(i him. Frederick, perceiving 
himself surrounded, leaned upon his hand against the tree, and suffered his per- 
son to be seized and conducted back to the village without pronouncing a sin- 
gle syllable. Frederick William conducted his son to Berlin as a state prisoner, 
and had him confined in the palace of the prince of Prussia, while Katte [one of 
his attendants] was thrown into a dungeon. Different circumstances con- 
vinced the king that his eldest daughter was concerned in the intended escape ; 
and lie punished her by beating her with his stick, and kicking her so violently 
that she would have been precipitated from the window to the pavement if her 
mother had not held her by the petticoats. 

Frederick William resolved that Ms son should perish on the scaffold. 
“He will always be a villain,” said he, “and I have three other sons of better 
qualities than he.” It was iu this temper of mind that he ordered his minis- 
ters of state to put the prince on his trial. This order was a source of infinite 
perplexity to the ministers, since they knew not what means to devise to save 
the heir to the throne. One of them found at least a pretence that exempted 
him from being one of the judges in this affair : he represented to his majesty 
that, the prince being an officer, his crime was consequently aggiavated, and 
that he ought to be tried by a council of war ; and the more since the emi)ire 
in that case would have no right of interference, the laws of the empire not 
extending to the discipline of the army. 

Frederick William, unable to reply to these suggestions, but irritated by 
the occurrence of obstacles and suspecting his ministers of the desire to defeat 
his purpose, told them they were a pack of scoundrels ; that he understood 
their project; but that, in despite of them, Ms son should suffer death, and 
that he should have no difficulty in finding among his officers men who were 
more attached to the true principles of the government. He accordingly ap- 
pointed a council of war, composed of a certain number of generals, under 
the presidency of the prince of Anhalt-Dessau, known by the name of Anhalt 
with the Mustaches, the same who is often mentioned in the wars of Freder- 
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iclc, and who in 1735 at tho lioad of nix thonHiuul PruaHiaiim, mjwwdtHl in coni- 
]K‘] ling the French to raiHC the Miege of Turiiu Freclerick wuiK trie/, at. thi^ 
l.rilmnalj and, when sentence waw ahoni to he passed, the president, with his 
fonnidable imistachos, rose and declared that., <ni his honour a,nd «a>nscienc(\ 
ho, for his part, perceived no cause for passing wntence of d<nilh on the ac' 
cased prince, and that none among Itnaa had m. right. t.o pass such a smilcnc^ci; 
then, drawing his sword, he swoth^ lu^ would (ad. olT Uw (‘ars of any man who 
should diller from him in opinion. In this manner lu'i (HdU'cted ih(^ suifrageB, 
and tho prince was unanimously ac.quitl.<^d, Fr<alcrick Willia.m, Huithwl fin 
lions by tins decision, subst.it.uted a.uoth<M’ cnnncil of war, which consfoed of 
men of timid and docile tempers, who had no will but bis own. 

Sechendorf now perceived the prince’s fate to be inevit abU*, w it hout immed* 
iate assistance; and persuaded himsedf that., having rendmxsl one ess(ad.ial w.r- 
V ice to the house of Austria in prenamting a. dangen'ous alliam^e, he should 
render it a second of no smaller importaiUM'j if in thimanu^ of thathouB(!! he 
should save the future king of Prussia, and thus at.hwiii himself to his em- 
ployers by the bonds of affection and gratil.ude. To this (dVect., In^ tindcrtook 
to suppose orders which had not had tiime to reac.h him, aiud in name and 
on tho part of tho emperor demanded a. privat^^ audimice that. Frederick 'Wil- 
liam did not dare refuse. In this audiemw he anuouncxKl, in tluj! name of chief 
of the empire, that it was to the empire itstdf Ihnnce Fredm’iclt beloiigcd, and 
that he in consequence made reciuisition of the mainl.enan<M^ oi* tln^ rights and 
laws of the Germanic body : he insisted that; the aciUiSiHl siundd have been 


That Katte’s crime amounts to high-treason (arimm that the ruk is, Mat 

jmtitia, et pereat munckia ; — ^and that, in brief, ’Katto’'B doom is, and is lioroby declared to be, 
Death. Death by the gallows and hot pincers is tho usual doom of Traitors ; but his Majesty will 
say in this case, Death by the sword and headsman simply; certain circumstances moving tho 
royal clemency to go so far, no farther. And tho Court-Martial has straightway to apprise 


Katte of this same: and so doing, “shall say, That his Majesty is sorry for ilatte; but that it 
is better he die than that justice depart out of tho world.” 


is better he die than that justice depart out of tho world.” 

FmiBpMOH “WibHifinE. 

(Wusterbauseu, Ist November, 17S0.) 

This [says Carlyle] is the iron doom of Katte; which no prayer or influ- 


Father is a General of rank, Oommandant of Konigsberg at this moments 
Katte’s Grandfather by the Mother’s side, old FieldmarsW Warfcensleben, hs 
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a man in good favour with Frederich Wilhelm, and of high esteem iiiid mark 
in his Cv^nutry for half a century past. But all this can elfecti nothing. Old 
Warteuslehen thinks of the Daughter he lost; for happily Katie’s Mother 
is dead long since. Old Warteuslebeu writes to Frederich Wilhelm; his 
mournful Better, and Frederich Wilhelm’s mournful hut inexorable answer, 
can be read in the Histories; but show only what we already know. 

Katte’s Mother, Fieldmarshal Wartensleben’s Daughter, died in ITOG; 
leaving Katte uuly two years old. He is now twenty-six ; very young for 
such grave issues; and his fate is certainly very hard. Poor young soul, he 
did not resist farther, or (piarrel with the inevitable and iuexoi'able. He lis- 
tened to Chaplain Muller of the Gens-d’Armes; admitied profoundly, after his 
fashion, that the great God wms just, and the poor Katte sinful, foolish, only 
to be saved by miracle of mercy ; and piously i)repared hims(df to die on tluiso 
terms. ’ There are three Letters of his to his Grandfather, which can still be 
read, one of them in Wilhelmiua’s Book, the sound of it like that of dirges 
borne on the wind. Wilhelmiua evidently pities Katte very tenderly; in her 
heart she has a fine royal-maiden kind of feeling to the poor youth. He did 
heartily repent and submit ; left with' Chaplain Miiller a Paper of pious con- 
siderations, admouishing the Prince to submit. These are Katte’s last em.- 
ploy meats iu his prisou at Berlin, after sentence had gone forth. 


CARLYLE DESCRIBES KATTE’S END (NOVEMBER 0th, 1780) 

On Sunday evening, 5th Novembei-, it is intimated to him, nuexpectedly at 
the moment, that he has to go to Oustrin, and there die ;— carriage now waiting 
at the gate. Katte masters the sudden flurry ; siguiiic^s that all is rc^ady, then ; 
aud so, under charge of his old Major and two brother Oilicers, who, and 
Chaplain Muller, are in the carriage with him, a troop of his own old Cavalry 
Eegiment escorting, he leaves Berlin (rather on sudden summons) ; dji\"es all 
night, towards Ciistrin aud immediate death. Words of symx)atliy wer<.) not 
wanting, to which Katte answered cheerily; grim faces wore a cloud of sor- 
row for the poor youth that night. Chaplain Muller’s exhortations were fer- 
veut aud eontiuual ; aud, from time to time, there were heard, hoai'sely melo- 
dious through the damp darkness and the noise of wheels, snatches of 
devotional singing,^’ led by Miiller. 

It was iu the grey of the winter morning, 6th November 1730, that Katte 
arrived in Ciistrin Garrison. He took kind leave of Major and men: Adieu, 
my brothers; good be with you evermore! — And, about nine o’clock, he is on 
the road towards the Eampart of the Castle, where a scaffold stands. Kai-te 
wore, by order, a brown dress exactly like the Prince’s; the Ihiiiee is already 
brought down into a lower room, to see Katte as he jiasses (to see Katie 
die,’’ had been the royal order; but they smuggled that into abeyance) ; and 
Katte knows he shall see him. Faithful Muller was in the death -car along 
with Katte; and he had adjoined to himself one Besserer, the Chaplain of the 
Garrison, iu this sad function, since arriving. Hero is a glimpse from Bes- 
serer, which we may take as better than nothing : 

“His (Katte’s) eyes were mostly directed to God; and we (Muller and I), 
on our part, strove te hold his heart up heavenwards, by presenting the exam- 
ples of those who had died in the Lord, — as of God’s Son himself, and Ste- 
phen, and the Thief on the Cross, — till, under such discoursing, we approached 
the Castle. Here, after long wistful looking about, he did get sight of his be- 
loved Jonathan, “Eoyal Highness the Crown-Prince, ” at a window in the cas- 
tle; from whom he, with the politest and most tender expression, spoken ii 
French, took leave, with no little emotion of sorrow. ” 
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Fresideut Muuchow and tko Oomniandaiili were with iho Priiwe ; whose 
emotions one may fancy, but not describe, Seldom did any Ihineo man 
stand in such a predicament. Vain to ssiy, and again say: the name of 

God, I ask yon, stop the execution iiill I write to the Kingl” Itnpossible 
that; as easily stop the course of the stjars. And so here <',omes; cheer- 
ful loyalty still beaming on his face, death now nigh. Pardo mon 
Cher JCatte 1 ” cried Frederich in a tone : Fardou me, dear Katt(‘ ; O, that this 
should be what I have done for youl •“IH’iath is sweet for a. prim^e I love so 
well, said Katte, “ La mart cM douce pour nn d aimabk .Prince and fared on, — 
round some angle of the Fortress, it appears ; not in sight of l<h'(‘.d(a'ieh ; who 
sank into a faint, and had seen his last glimpse of Kathi in this woi’ld. 

The body lay all day npon the scaffold, by royal cn‘der; and was buj'ied at 
night obscurely in common churchyard ; friends, in silenf,e, took mark of the 
place against better times, —and Katte’s dust now lies (^Isciwlna'c, among that 
of his own kindred. 

“Never was such a transaction before or since, in Modern History,” cries 
the angry reader : “cxmel, like the grinding of human hearts under millstones, 
like — ” Or indeed like the doings of the gods, which arc (srnel, though nol3 
that alone 


KEOONOtLIATXON ; TUE EOT) Gif’ ElUaXKlUGK WILLIAM' 

Frederick was for a time kept under strict watch, but gradually this was 
relaxed, and ultimately the prince was releastMl, and fatiher and son were fully 
reconciled.^ 

The marriage of Frederick in a short time succeeded his lilKjration; his 
sister, the duchess of Brunswick, hy dint of reasoning, and the most aft'ec- 
tionate entreaty, havnig at length prevailed on him to gratify (lie king in a 
favourite project. He accordingly espoused Elizabeth (hrislina, daughter 
to Duke Ferdinand Albert, of Brunswick Wolfenbiittel,'^ marriage'! wtis 

entered into much against the inclinations of the prine<', and ilr brought noth- 
ing but unhappiness to the future king, But tiie domimiering father had 
had his way,« 

When, broken in his powerful physical and menial forces, Fredmack Wil- 
liam died, on the olstof May, 1740, he left his heir an eilleienti army of B3,000 
men, a state treasure (not coimting uncoined silver) of 0,000, 000 thalers, and 
a state of some 2,250,000 inhabitants. Frederick William laid brought the 
revenues of the state from 3,500,000 to 7,000,000 thalers. Berlin had at this 
time about 100,000 inhabitants.® 




CHAPTER III, 
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At the death, of Frederick William I in May, 1740,- Frederick was only 
twenty-eight yea; s of age ; his essentially active mind, excited still more by 
incessant application to the sciences, and by constant communication with 
learned men, was adapted for the most profound subjects of research. The 
study of history had transported his thoughts far beyond the narrow confines 
of his own times, and had instilled within him the most elevated ideas of the 
dignity of kings, of which his first acts as sovei’eign gave immediate evidence. 
It was soon shown that he was resolved to be his own ruler ; his activity in the 
administration of affairs, the attention he devoted to all subjects, from those 
of the most grave import down to those of the most trivial nature, his sacrifice 
of rest aud pleasure, the strict distribution of his hours, so that not one should 
be lost iu inactivity— all this excited the greatest astonishment in those of his 
court, who had never heard of, or been accustomed to witness their sovereigns 
imposing upon themselves so many sacrifices for the government of their domin- 
ions. The extraordinary effect thus produced is very aptly described by a 
resident ambassador when writing to his own court. “In order to give you a 
correct idea of the new reign,” he says, ‘^it is only necessary to state that the 
king positively does all the work himself, whilst his prime minister has noth- 
ing to do but to issue forth immediately from the cabinet the commands he 
receives, without ever being consulted upon the subject. Unfortunately, 
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there is not one at the king’B court who poHsesscB Iub (‘,onlid(ni(‘e, iunl ot whoso 
inilueuoe one ini^ht avail oncHeir in or<h‘r to follow up with success lb , neces* 
sary preliminaries; conseciuently, an amhassjulor is mori^ muhairrassed hero* 
than at any other court/’ In truth, the policy inlnxluced by France, into 
Furo])e, which consisted in envenonung all relations of soveridgus Ix^tiwcen 
each otiier, by employing every art of cunning and 4NSpiona.g(^ in onU^r to dis- 
cover the projeetiH of foreign courts, evmi Ixdbre tlu\Y luul Ixhmi nmitar<Hl by 
those courts themselves, could not lx^ broughli (o bea.r agahisl. Frederic, k II; 
for he weighed over (wmry plan within tlu^ silmux^ (h* his own bniasl*, and it 
was only in the momentof its exeeul ion that his ix'solution was madivknovvn/^ 


OAKLYLM ON THE 01‘ENIN(J OK FUKOlvUlOIC ’S KKION 

The idea of building up the Academy of Bcimxx^s to its prislim^ luught, or 
far higher, is evidently one of thow^ that hav<'< long lain in the Frown Prince’s 
mind, eager to realise thems(dves. Imnnadal Widi', CKihul but saft^ at JMarburg, 
and refusing to return in Friedrich Wilhelm’s tinu^ had la, tidy dcdicaletl a 
Book to the Crown Prinee; indica,t(ing that perhaps, undm* a new lieign, he 
might bo more persuadable. Frederic, k nmki'S haste t,o persuade ; instructs 
the proper iierson, Beverend TIm'r Ktdnb(M',k, Hca,d of the Consistorium at 
Berlin, to write and negotiate. “ All rea,sona,bl<*! c.omlitions shall be grauteii” 
the immortal Wolf, —and Frederick adds with his own baud as Postsm'ipt: 

“I rixpuNsI, you t/ntj to usii) all dili- 
gence about Wtdu 

A ma,u that sindcs truth ami loves 
it, must be rec,koiH‘.d prixdouH in any 
human society ; Uiud I think you will 
make a, eoiuiuesl, in the, rea,lm of t ruth 
if yon pmwiade Wolf hither a, gain.” 

'This is Iff da,(,e dunebtb: not yet 
a \v(‘ek smc(‘, Frixlerick, ca,iue to be 
King, d’he IteiulxHdc-Wolf negotia- 
tion wliicJi ensued can be read in 
Busching by the curious. It rep re- 
sent, s to us a, cnniky, t,hrifty, long- 
headed old Herr Professor, in no 
haste to <|uili Marburg except for 
something better: ‘‘obliged to wear 
woollen shoes and leggings”; ‘‘bad 
at mounting stairs”; and otherwise 
needing soft, treatment. Willing, 
though wit,h eavitiiou, to work at an 
Acadmny of Hcieuiies but dubious 
if the Freueh a, re so admirable as they 
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secoi to tliemBelves in such operations. Veteran Wolf, oim rliialy bwins to 
learn, could himself build a German Acathuny of Heienees, to some pur- 
pose, if encouraged. This latter was probably (.he stone of stuinbliiig in that 
direction. Veteran Wolf did not got to be President in the new A<ywleniy of 
Sciences; but was brought back, “streets all in triumph,” to his old place at 
Halle ; and there, with little other work that wsis hoard of, but wo hope in 
warm shoes and without much mounting of stairs, ho lived peaceably victo- 
rious the rest of his days. 

Frederick’s thoughts are not of a German home-built Academy, but of a 
French one: and for this he already knows a builder; has silently had him 
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in his eye, these two years past, — Voltaire giving hint, in a Lettrr. Builder 
shall be. that sublime Maupertuis; scientific lion ol Paris, ever since his feat 
fin the Polar regions, and the charming Karrative ho gave of it. What a 
feat, what a book! exclaimed the Parisian cultivated circles, male and female, 
on that occasion; and Mauportuis, with plenty of bluster in Idm carefully sup- 
pressed, assents in a grandly modest way. His Portraits are in the Print- 
shops ever since ; one very singular Portrait, just coming out (at which tlun-e is 
some laughing) , a coarse- featured, blusterous, rather triumphant-looking man, 
blusterous, though finely complacent for the nonce; in copious dressing-gown 
and fur cap; comfortably squeezing the Barth and her meridians flat (as if he 
had done it), with his left hand; and with the other, and ils outstretched 
finger, asking mankind, Are not you aware, then'! ” — Are not wel answers 
Voltaire by and by, with endless waggeries upon him, though at ]>r(*.seut so 
reverent. Frederick, in these some (lays, writes this Autograph; which who 
of men of lions could resist '? 


To MONSIEUn DJU JVlAXJrERTUIS AT Paiup; 


[No (late i—datcablo Juno, 1740.] 

My heart and my inclination excited in me, from the moment I mountod the throne, the 
desire of having you here, that you might put our Berlin Academy into the ahaite you alone 
are capable of giving it. Come then, come and insert into this wild embtreo tlm graft of the 
Sciences, that it may bear fruit. You have shown the Figure of the Earth to mankind ; show 
also to a King how sweet it is to poss(fs.s such a man as you. 

Monsieur de Maupertuis, — Voire tr?ftHiffection7io, 

Fuiounmc'. 


This Letter, — how could Maupertuis prevent some accidentia such a ciise*? 
— got into the Newspapers; glorious for Frederick, glorious for Miiupcriuis; 
and raised matters to a still higher pitch. Maupertuis is on the road, and 
shall see him before long. 


A7id Bvery One shall get to JBCeaven in his otm Way 

Here is another little fact which had immense renown at liome and almoad, 
in those summer months and long afterwards. 

June 22nd, 1740, ttie Crdstliche Departement fBoard of Eeligion, we may 
term it) reports that the Roman-Catholic Schools, which have b(ieii in use 
these eight years [uvst, for children of soldiers belonging to that p(*rsuaision, 
“are, especially in Berlin, perverted dircdly in the teeth of Royal Ordiimiice, 
1732, to seducing Protestants into Catholicism”: aimextsl, or* leady for nii- 
nexing, “ is the specifm Report of Fiscal-General to this etfect”: — upon whicli, 
what would it please his IVlajesty to direct us to do? 

His IMajesty \vrit(*s on the margin these words, rough and ready, whicli we 
give with all their gjummatieal blotches on them; indicating a mind jnadi.^ u[> 
on one subject, which wa.s much more dubious then, to most other minds, 
than it now is: 

Rf^lir/ionen Musen alle Tollerirt werden uud ,Uufi 

[wiimj dfr Fiscal nuhr [/uo'] das Am/c dm'au/ habm, das keine drr andcrti 

ahrng Tithe [Abhnich thne] den [f/enn] hiar 7nvs tin jeder mtch seiner 

Fassoii Helich [Pur/oa selig'] werden,” 

Which in English might run as follows: 

“All Religions must he tefierated [Tollenited], andtlm Fiscal mast have an 
eye that none of them make unjust, encroachment on tlm other; for iu this 
Cuuutry e\ery man must get to Heaven in his own wav.” 
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Wonderful words; precious to the then leadinjjj spirits, and which (the 
spelling and grammar being mended) llcw abroad ov<n’ all the world, the eu« 
lightened Tublic every where answering his Maijosty, omni more, with its loudest 
‘^Bravissimo^' on this occasion. With whati eutinisiasm of admiring wonder, 
it is now dillicult to fancy, after the lapse <d' sixscore years. And indeed, in 
regard to all these worthy acts of JIumau Improvement which we are now 
concerned with, account should bo ludd (were iti possible) on Fn^lerick’s be- 
half, how extremely original, and bright with the splendour (if new gold, they 
then were; and how extremely they are fallen dim, by gemo’al eirculatiou, 
since that. Account should be held ; and yeti it is noti possible, no human 
imagination is adequate to it, in the times we ar(^ now goti into. 


Free FreM, (ml Fewi^cipeh the hed J'Mtmdors 


Toleration, in Frederick’s spiritual cireumstamses, was perhaps no great 
feat to Frederick ; but what the reader hardly exp(Hd(Hl of liim was Freedom 
of the Press, or an attempt that way. From Fngland, from Holland, Fried- 
rich-had heard of Free Press, of Newspapers the best Instii’uetorH: it is a fact 
that he hastens to jdant a seed of that kind at Berlin ; sets about it ‘ten the 
second day of his reign,’’ so eager is he. Berlin had alrea<ly some meagre 
Intelliffems-BlaU (Weekly or Thrice-Weekly Advertiisin*), perhaps two; but it 
is real Newspaper, frondent with genial lea.fy spcxmlation, and food for the 
mind, that Frederick is intent upon: a Li leroiry -Political INewspapor,” or 
were it even two Newspapers, one French, one (.Jerman ; and rapidly makes 
the arrangements for it; deBpatehes Jordan, on the second day, to seek some 
fit Frenchman. Arrangements ai’o soon made; a ^Bookselling i’rinter, Ilaude, 
Bookseller once to the Prince-ltoyal, is encouraged to proceed with the im- 
proved German article, Mercury or whatever they called it; vapid Formey, a 
facile pen, but not a forcible, is the Editior so\ight out by Jordan for the 
French one. And, in short, No, X of Formey shows itself in print within a 
mouth ; and IXaudo and he, Haude picking up sonu^ gratid Editor in Hamburg, 
do their best for the instruction of mankind. 


In not many months, Formey, a facile and learned but rather vapid gentle- 
man, demitted or was dismissed; and the Journals coaU^sc!<‘h into one, or^split 
into two again; and went I know not what road, or roads in time coming,— 
none that led to results worth naming. Freedom of the Pre»«, in the case of 
these Journals was never violated, nor was any need for violating it. Gen- 
eral Freedom of the Press Frederick did not grant, in any quite Official or 
steady way ; but in practice, under him, it always had a kind of real existence, 
though a fluctuating, ambiguous one. And we have to note, through Freder- 
ick’s whole reign, a marked disinclination t,o concern himself with Censor- 


ship, or the shackling of men’s poor tongues and peas ; nothing but some offi- 
cious report that there was offence to Foreign Courts, or tlui chanct^ of offence, 
in a poor man’s pamphlet, could induce Frederick to interfere with him or it, 


—and indeed his interference was generally iigainst. his MinistiU's for having 
wrong informed him and in favour of the poor Pamphl(d(*.<u‘ apT>ealing at the 
fountain-head. To the end of his life, disgiisling Hatir(‘s against him, F/V 
Frivtie by Voltaire, MathUes dii Roi dt* Freime, and still worwi Li(‘s and Non“ 


sense, were freely sold at Berlin, and even bort^ to be i)rinled tliert^ Xb’cder- 
i<k saying nothing, caring nothing. He has been known to l)uru Pamphlets 
publicly,— one Pamphlet we shall om*selves see on fire yet:- -but iti was with- 
out the least hatred to them, and for official reiisons merely. To the last he 
would answer his reporting Ministers, ^^Laprem est Uhre (Itette press, you must 
consider) 1 ” — grandly reluctant to meddle with the press, or go down upon the 
dogs barking at his door. Those ill effects of Free Press (first stage of the ill 
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effects) he endured in this manner ; but the good effects seem to have fallen 
below h.'s expectation. Frederick’s enthusiasm for fi'eedom of the press, 
f)rompt enough, as we see, never rose to the extreme pitch, and it rather sank 
than increased as he continued his experiences of men and things. This of 
Formey and the two Newspapers was the only express attempt he made in 
that direction ; and it proved a rather disappointing one. The two Newspa- 
pers went their way thenceforth, Frederick sometimes making use of them for 
small purposes, once or twice writing an article himself of wildly quizzical 
nature, perhaps to be noticed by us when the time comes ; but are otherwise, 
except for chronological purposes, of the last degree of insignificance to gods 
or men. 

Freedom of the Press,” says my melancholic Friend, ^^is a noble thing-; 
and in certain Nations, at certain epochs, produces glorious effects,— chiefly 
in the revolutionary line, where that has grown indispensable. Freedom of 
the Press, is possible, where everybody disapproves the least abuse of it ; where 
the Censorship ” is, as it were, exercised by all in the world. When the 
world (as, even in the freest countries, it almost irresistibly tends to become), 
is no longer in a case to exercise that salntai’y function, and cannot keep down 
loud unwise speaking, loud unwise persuasion, and rebuke it into silence 
whenever printed, Freedom of the Press will not answer very long, among 
sane creatui*es and indeed, in Nations not in an exceptional case, it becomes 
impossible amazingly soon! ” — 

All these are phenomena of Frederick’s first week. Let these suifice as 
sample, in that first kind. Splendid indications surely ; and shot forth in 
swift enough succession, flash following flash, upon an attentive world. Be- 
tokening, shall we say, what internal sea of splendour, struggling to disclose 
itself, probably lies in this young King, and how high his hopes go for man- 
kind and himself? Yes, surely:— and introducing, we remark withal, the 
^^New Era,” of Philanthx'opy, Enlightenment and so much else; with French 
Be\ olution, and a world well suicided ” hanging in the rear ! Clearly enough, 
to this young ardent Frederick, foremost man of his Time, and capable of 
doing its inarticulate or dumb aspirings, belongs that questionable honour ; 
and a very singular one it would have seemed to Frederick, had lie lived to see 
what ’t meant. 

Frederick’s rapidity and activity, in the first months of his I’eign, were 
wonderful to mankind ; as indeed, through life he continued to be a most 
rapid and active King. He flies about ; mustering Troops, Ministerial Boards, 
passing Edicts, inspecting, accepting Homages of Provinces: — decides and 
does, every day that passes, an amazing number of things. Writes many Ijet- 
ters too; finds moments even for some verses; and occasionally draws a 
snatch of melody from his flute. ® 


THE EUROPEAN* SITUATION AS PREDEBICK SAW IT 

At that time the belief in a system of balance, as inculcated by William TTI 
of Orange, was still uppermost iu people’s minds, and fnlly prevailed in tlie 
conventions adhered to by the diplomatic world : namely, that the peace of 
Europe and the security of the different kingdoms rested on the rocognition of 
France and Austria as the two great continental kingdoms, wdnlst the two sea 
powers, England and Holland, by inclining first to one, then to the other,, 
maintained the balance. Frederick II rejected this view as now completely 
unsound; he discerned the true state of the powers, and evolved a very differ- 
ent system. 

^‘The two chief powers,” said he, “are France and England. I give 
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Franco tho tiivsti place, becainso within hcrHolf wln^ haw alniosl, jill the eleinenta 
of power in the lu<^lH\sfc degree; who ih Hupin-ior io all others by reason of the 
number of her soldiers, and of iln^ inexhausl.iblt^ r(\Monr<u\s wldeh she has at 
comniand through the (dover handling of the linaiUeeH, thnnigh her commerce 
and the opulence of her private eit izens. Fiighunl is p<n*hu,ps <^v(‘n richer, has 
an iullnitely largtu: eommeree, has a gnMittn* luival powen*; but the insular 
position, which serves her for prole(‘tion, is at th(^ saim^ t ime a hindrance to 
her inthuuice on the outer world, and her |)opuhitiou hardly n^ac.h<^s tfee half 
of the population of France. 15oth powders are (‘ont^mding for tilmi position 
of universal arbitrator. France seeks (U>n(^u(^Mt and snpr<nna(*y, t,o laW“givcr 
to the nations. Fngland seeks not (conquests, but', by e^‘e^ imu'cnsing trade, 
to stifle oilier nations, to monopolize the tratne. of tJu^. world, luul to use the 
treasures so acquire, d as instrumeuts for her iuiibit iou. Ih‘a.n(’.<^ se(‘ks to sub- 
due, through force of arms, Kngland by brilHU-y and gold to purehaso slaves. 
England,” lie adds, ‘4ias not yet th(^ rank whieh slu^ nn^aiis (o claim among 
the powers.” 

Besides these two — the only great powiu’s, because tlu\y sdone are able to 
follow an independent policy— are fotir others, who, as tlu^ king says, are 
fairly equal among themselves, but who are to a certain exlrcnii dependent on 
the first two: !Si>ain, Holland, Austria, Prussia. He explains in what way, 
and for what romson each of these can move imhqKUHhmtly only to a limited 
degree. 

Of Austria, ho says: ft is stronger in populat ion t han Spain and Hol- 

land; but weaker than they through its faulty tinanci'S, Uiinl takes a lower 
place than either because it has no navy. By <lint of lax(^s and loans it can 
raise the means for a few campaigns; but tlum again, suddenly br(mithh\sa and 
exhausted in the midst of battle, it reipiires foreign supjdhssto enable it to 
mobilise its forct^s, and so bec<*nu‘s (hqumdeut. Panwloxicid ttiough it s<xuua, 
Austria- will hold its owix longio* in warfa-ri^ if waged in its own ((UTitory, 
because while on the defensive strength maybe derivinl from the invading 
army, but it is not possible without actual cash to carry war inl-o an <si(miy’8 
country. Enmity he( ween the house of Austria ami Hie- Bourbons is peron- 
uial, because t he- ii nest coiKpiests of the Bourbons have hemi provinces torn 
from Austria., because France works unceasingly for Hie humiliatiou of the 
Austrian house, and because France upholds the Hermans in their stand for 
freedom against the empc.ror, so long as they arc not slrong enough to take 
the emperor’s crown, for themselves.” 

The character isatiou of Prussia is no less remarkabU‘- : Prussia is less for- 
midable than the Austria^ house, but strong enough to sustain alone the cost 
of a war that is not too heavy and does not- last too long. Tln^ extension and 
intersection of its territory multiply its neighbours iimiumnahly. Hs policj^ 
ill tinaiice and traae permits it to use a situation and, if promptly haudl(‘d, to 
snatch advantage from opportniiity; but wnsdom shouhl (‘.inmsel it to beware 
of becoming too deeply involvinb <)u account of its numerous mnghbours 
and the scattoj-cd naliu’e of its possessions, Prussia cannot a<it exciqit allied 
with PTance or England.” 

Then the others are represented as povyers of the third rauK, wno cannot 
take action without the aid of foreign subsidy. They are, says (lie king, as it 
were machines, which France and England set in motion wlnm they have need 
of them, ile then continues*, “ft appears from this survey, that the two 
chief rdle.s in tlie drama of European politics will be played by France and 
England; tlmtrWie four powers can only act on occasion, witliiu limits, with a 
skilled use of cirmimstances, and that those [iriiu'es who S(H*k aggrandiscmient 
will, on a gAeii opportunity, all> themselves with France; those wdio seek 
prosperity and well-being rather tliaii glory, will hold to EnghuKh” 
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“Such/’ he concludes, “is the system which arises out of the actual state of 
affairs ; 't may no doubt fall out otherwise in isolated instances, or appear to 
fail through bad policy, through jirejudice, through faulty logic, through cor- 
rupt ministers ; but the systeid itself will in a short time always readjust itself, 
just as water and oil, poured together and shaken, will soon after separate 
themselves again.” 

Thus Frederick II had in his mind quite another system from that founded 
on the accepted balance, a system which, based as it was on real facts, proved 
valuable. On this system he grounded his policy.^ 


FKBDERICK’S REASONS FOE THE FIRST SILESIAN WAR 

Frederick early resolved to reclaim the principalities of Silesia, the righte 
of his house to which were incontestable : and he prepared, at the same time, 
to support these pretensions, if necessary, by arms. This project accomplished 
all his political views : it afforded the means of acquiring reputation, of aug- 
menting the power of, the state, and of terminating what related to the liti- 
gious succession of the duchy of Berg. Before however he would come to a 
fixed resolution, he weighed the dangers he had to encounter, in undertaking 
such a war, and the advantages for wliioh he had to lioi>© for. 

On one hand stood the powerful house of Austria ; which, possessed of ad- 
vantages so various, could not but procure resources. The daughter of an 
emperor was to be attacked, who would find allies in the king of England, the 
republic of Holland, and the princes of the empire, by whom, the Pragmatic 
Sanction had been guaranteed. Biron, duke of Courland, who then governed 
Bussia, was in the pay of the court of Vienna, and the young queen of Hun- 
gary might incline Saxony to her interest, by the cession of some circles of 
Bohemia. The sterility of the year 1740 might well inspire a dread of want- 
ing supplies, to form magazines and to furnish the troops with provisions. 
These Were great risks. The fortune of war was also to be feared; one lost 
battle might be decisive. The king had no allies, and had only raw soldiers 
to oppose to the veterans of Austria, grown grey in arms and by so many 
campaigns inured to war. 

On the other hand, a multitude of reflections animated the hopes of the 
king. The state of the court of Vienna, after the death of the emperor, was 
deplorable. The finances were in disorder; the aimiy was ruined, and dis- 
couraged by ill success in its wars with the Turks ; the ministry disunited, aud 
a youthful, inexperienced princess at the head of the government, who was to 
defend the succession from all claimants. The result was that the govern- 
ment could not appear formidable. It was besides impossible that the king 
should be destitute of allies. The subsisting rivalry between France and Eng- 
land necessarily presupposed the aid of one of those powers; and all the pre- 
tenders to the succession of the house of Austria would inevitably unite their 
interests to those of Prussia. The king might dispose of his voice for the 
imperial election ; he might adjust his pretensions to the duchy of Berg in the 
beat manner, either with France or with Austria. The war which he might 
undertake in Silesia was the only offensive war that could be favoured by the 
situation of his states, for it would be carried on upon his frontiers, and the 
Oder would always furnish him with a sure communication. 

The death of Anna, empress of Bussia, which soon followed that of the 
emperor, finally determined the king in favour of this enterprise. By her 
decease the crown descended to young Ivan, grand duke of Bussia, son of 
prince Anthony Ulrich of Brunswick, brother-in-law to the king, and of the 
princess of Mecklenburg. Probabilities were that, during the minority of the 
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young emperor, Riisaia would 1)C more o(‘cu|>ied in mainiahusig ii’au<(uilliiy at) 
home ilian in sux)poi't of the Pragmalie Hsyu’tion, eoneerniiig \vhi(h ^(‘rmimy 
could not but bo Bubject to troublcH. Add tio thew^ imsouH im army lilf td 
march, a troa«ury ready prepared, and, perhaps, the ambii iou of atMpariug 
renown. Such wore the cauBCS of the wuii* which the king d(‘cla.rc<l.'' 

The first important engagement of tlu^ war took place at Mollwiti^Mm the 
10th and llth of April, 1741. This first (dlorl) of the Pnmsiau king in a Held 
where he was to become prO’eminent imu’its det aihul atlent ioU.*' 


TIIK BACTLE OE MOI.LWITZ: (AHUL 10 11, TCIl) 

Count Keipperg and his Stair [says On chon] were ati dimiCir, his men were 
busy with their cookery, when at noon signal roeluds wcin^ s<‘(m to go up from 
the fortress of Brieg. Neipperg sent out some hussar skirmisluu's t,<i see whati 
was the matter, and before they had gone far tlu^y (^ame upon tlu'i hussars of 
the Prussian vanguard under Itothenburg, and retiuauHl with the m^ws that 
the whole of the enemy’s army was advancing in order of bat lie t-o the attae.k. 
If the said attack had ensued immediately, li()m(U’’s regiments would not) have 
had time to saddle their horses, to say nothing of moving into liiu^.; they must 
have been scattered and the village taken before Berli<dung(m and th^^ infant ry 
were across the brook. 

But it did not. Bothenburg had been seuti out to recon noitr<s noti to at» 
tack; he turned hack in conformity with his orders, and th<^ king delibei’" 
ately and methodically formed his columns in order of batt le wit h tlu^ village 
of Pampitz on his left. The infantry was drawn up in two di visions, the llrst 
under Schwerin, the TOond under the hereditary ])nnce Ltsipold of Anhaltr 
Dessau; the cavalry wjvs on both wings and the sixty pi<‘c,<^s of artilhny nti the 
head of the whole array. The left wiTig siHum^d to be snlli<',i<mtly <‘,overed by 
the swamp of Pampitz, and Frederick had made a two fold provision for the 
covering of the right wing, where the first cavalry division was to (U'^ploy and 
surround the left wing of the Austrian army; he had <lrawn two batt^ilions of 
grenadiers up in lino between the squatlroim of the lirst division and had 
placed three more in perpendicular column between the two <11 visions. Ihus 
the order in which his infantry WM rangoxl resembled an elongated cpiadranglc, 
closed by the 8wam|> on the left and the three battalions on t he right). 

The ranging of the troops took until two o’clock, and then, willi beating 
drums and Hying colours, the men advanced to the aitsick. sixty gtnm 

opened a rapid fire on Mollwitz and the shells dropped with tleadly idleet in 
the midst of General Berner’s half-formed squadrons. 


Bomer^a Ihfmm 

These thirty-six squadrons dashed in a furious charge upon Hchuhuiherg’s 
dragoons, who were in the act of wheeling to the left, and now foiuul them- 
selves seized as hy a tornado, driven back, Hung into disorder, and scattered in 
every direction. The carabineers, whom the king sent to their assiskwico, 
were routed; some of the fugitives galloped across the front, with the enemy 
in pursuit ; others rushed into the gap between the two divisions and carried 
the king’s gendarmes and the king himself along with them ; others, again, 
sought shelter behind the second division. The cavalry on the rigid) wing 
seemed to have been annihilated, the infantry was encompassed by dimse 
swarms of horsemen, who charged them again and again ; while on the right 
wing Count Berliohingen’s cavalry had pnt Colonel Posadowsky’s eight squ^id- 
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rons to flight and even made a breach in the line of iufantrv Th +i i • i 
tumult hich raged along the whole line of battle, to ric-ht 'md , 
and behind, within the ranks and without them, even Ua.. trout 

age, but confidence in their uftimate victory. 

“Most of the generals,'^ says Frederick, thought that all was lost » - 
was presumably at this moment that he himself yielded to* the urirei t » 
ies of Count Schwerin and rode hurriedly away from the field i ^ 

whirlwind of his bwn routed cavalry, he little thought that the ffren^^diAr 
talions on the right wing, which he fancied had been borne rh-^wn un' ^ 

had held their ground like a^rall, and that their iniU°xible ton 
frightful effect of their rapid fire had been to bafllo the cliarge which t be clff 
my five times repeated in vain. Like, imprcgnahle fortrossA^ Hia v* ' 

battalions on the right of tlic first division and the three'on IIia ilMni 
their ground in the midmost tuninlt of the cavalry fight hod Ain«/v'a +? i 

to resist the shock of the fugitives, liad met and broken il»e nnQAe ^ ranks 
suers with bayonet and (puck musketry lire. Again and aSGlnerau'i'v 


gallant General Itbmer foil in the attempts to carry the uosiHon •min’ .T 
ceased the battle was decided. Position, and when they 


Aivance of the Infantry, 

The Austrian infantry had not supported these heroic mvnimr «i, 
When the cavalry came back, repulsed, shattered, in wild 
still on the spot whore they had beei ranged at SrrberiS Ar 
tie. Austria had nothing but raw young recruits, who were fdili^^ 
scribablo consternation at the <inick fire of the Pru^n^ 
themselves to despair when their wooden ramrods broke nnt-i o^'L ‘^‘'''“loiKid 
for numhers of them to shoot at all. They heaped the”r 
ground to afford them cover from the fearful fusillade • esd. nnnf?$ * 
himself behind his coincides, the battalion gathered intn* to shell el- 
derly mass. Kothing would induce this mob to go forwnV/i 
they give ground until Count Schwerin, who took the ehipf 
the king had left, ordered the whole body of his infant, rv tn 
advance to the attack with drums beating. ^ bayonets and 

An Austrian officer testifies to the impressive effect Af r a , 

the heart of a true soldier, even when it is rent by the thonf/iu 4 i? 

offers it. A splendid parade march across a battlefield drAHAima 

not in sport but in grim earnest, yet carried out with the t ^ ' 

with the same mechanical precision, the same attention trf ? a order, 

parade ground— such was the final act of the 10th of ’ 

battalions did not wait for the encounter, though the drAnaia Austi-ian 

soon shot away all their cartridges and had nothing but 

A couple of regiments in the first division wheeled^round aaI r 

ond took to flight. In vain did Neipperg and his geS^ i 

duce their men at least to stand; there was no stopninr? f-Ltl 

retreat became inevitable. Noipperg began it at ^veifnvf^l,! 

Mollwitz nnpnrsued under cover of the darkness and Ber^i^nT/ ' 

and marched past the Prussian left, below Strehlen, to Grnt+v^!^^ ® cavalry, 

to ISTeisse, where he arrived in safety on the 11th. Them thence 

men at Strehlen under the duke of Holstein, whose misfoiTnnA?/^^ thousand 

sovereign’s commands never reached him at the critical mo 

monxciit)^ 0 m (3. wlio 
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on the lOtli had been deaf to the audible thunder of the eaiuiou of Moll wit z, 
which would have been nioro than a command to any other mam Jc.st as he 
had let General Lentulua reach IsTeiaae without impediment when lie waa ata* 
iioued at Frankensteiu, ao he let Neipperg pfeti back there under hia very eyea, 
and even an Austrian who tells the tale judj^es this an unpardonable military 
offence. 

In spite of this uumoleated retreat the Austrian loss was very considera- 
ble; the cavalry loss numbered 638 killed, 30 of whdm wet^e ofllecrs; 1,017 
horses were killed and 699 wounded. Of the infantry, 392 men (26 officers) 
had fallen, 2,328 (100 officers) were wounded, and 1,448 missing?. The vic- 
tors’ loss was equally great if not greater. Frederidc himself estimates it at 
2,500 killed, among whom, were Markgraf FrcMleriek, the king’s cousin, and 
General Schulenberg, and more than 3,000 wounded. tJnless tluvse iignres are 
exaggeraUd we must explain the proportion by the fact) that by their rapid 
and unmolested retreat the Atistrian cavalry escaped losses whicii would have 
more than counterbalanced thosci suffered by the Brussiaus from the defeat 
of their cavalry. But the true measure of victory was not the comparison of 
losses, nor the seven cannons and three Btaiuiards which the victors captured; 
it must be judged by the enormous moral effect of the issue of this first pas- 
sage of arms betiweeu Austrians and Prussians. 

Hone of the incalculable elements which come into play in warfai-e and so 
often frustrate the best-laid plan, no accident of any sort, and— what is more 
remarkable — no brilliant generalship decided the fortune of the day ; the ex- 
cellence of Frederick’s incomparable infantry alone turned the scale of a bat- 
tle already lost, and wrested from the superior strength of the enemy’s cavalry 
the victory they had practically won. The secret of the ddnouement is told 
by the Sitme Austrian officer, who, his mind still full of the siglit of the final 
advance of the Prussian grenadiers, says after describing it: Then our army 
lost hcaH altogether, the infantry could not be prevailed upon (:0 stand, tlio 
cavalry would not face the enemy again.” The miich-dorided maelune, of the 
old prince of Deasau had seen its first glorious day. When Frederick speaks 
of these “living batteries,” these “walking bastions,” be is meixdy extolling 
the precision of mechanism which answered to the hand of its commander as 
a ship answers to the holm. At Mollwitz there was neither (vffect-ive (sommand 
nor definite plan of action left when these “animated machines” did their 
work, unflinching in defence, irresistible in attack, an offVmsive and defensive 
weapon which did not fail of its effect eveu when left to it self, and drew out 
of the wealth of its own power of resistance the means of compensating for the 
worst of strategical errors. 

By the most whimsical of all accidents Frederick did not witiuws his grena- 
diers’ baptism of fire. He had ridden away from tln^ batitl(‘fi(dd to Oppeln 
with a few attendaiits, and arrived there about midnight. The town Inni just 
been occupied by the enemy’s cavalry, Frederick was driven back by their 
musketry fire ; some of his suite, among whom waa Maupertuis, were taken 
prisoner by the Austrians. He himself galloped away, crying, “ Farewell, 
friends, I am better mounted than any of youl” When he rciiched Bowen 
early next morning he was met by an adjutant of Prince Leopold’s with the 
news of victory. In his memoirs he passes over the whole iucideaii without a 
word, and he never forgave Field-Marshal Schwerin for the precipitate retreat 
into which he had been beguiled. 

“One should never despair too soon,” was one of the lessons he carried 
away from Mollwitz. ^ ^ Mollwitz, ” he says in his B^iMory of invy own Times, ‘ was 
my school; I reflected seriously upon my mistakes and profited by them 
later.” It is worth while to set down here the ruthless criticism which Fred- 
erick himself passed upon his first campaign. “From the recital of these 
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events it is evident that Herr von Neipperg and I vied with each other to see 
which of us could make the worst mistake. Tlie Austrian seems to have out- 
done us in the plan ol* campaign, we out-did him in its execution. Noipperg's 
plan was judicious and well thought out; ho invades Silesia, divides our Quar- 
ters, relieves Neisse, and is on the point of getting possession of our artjllery 
(at Ohlau). lie could have seized me at Jagerudorf and thus have eudM tlu^ 
war at a blow; when he arrived at Neissc he iniglit liave captured the duke 
of Holstein’s 001 * 1)8 which was encamped half a m^e away from there ; with a 
little vigilance he could have made it impossible for us to cross the Neisse at 
Michelau ; or he might have marched day and night to cut me off from Bres- 
lau ; and instead of doing any of tlieso things ho hds himself he surprised 
through his unpardonable m^gligeuce and is beaten by his own fault. 

^^My mode of action wtus far more blameworthy than his: I am informed 
of the i>laus of the enemy in good time and take no measures to oppose them ; 
I disperse my troops in cpiarters too far apart to admit of rapid concentra- 
tion; X let myself be cut off from the duke of Holstein, and expose myself to 
the risk of having to tight in a position where 1 had no lino of retreat open to 
me in case of defeat and the whole army must have been irretrievably lost. ; 
when I reach Mollwitz, where the enemy is in cantonments, I neglect to make 
an immediate attack which would have separated the (inarters of their army 
and split it in two ; 1 wjxste two hours getting into methodical formation in 
front of a village where there is not a single Austrian to be seen. If I had 
made that prompt attack the whole of the Austrian infantry would have been 
caught in the villages about Mollwitz iis the twenty-four Bronch battalions 
were caught in the village of Blenheim. But there was no experienced general 
in the army except Field-Marshal Bchwerin; the others groped about in the 
dark and fancied that all was lost if they deviated from ancient usage. What 
saved us in spite of everything wm the rapidity of our resolutionB and the 
extraordinary precision with which theny were carried out by the troops.’’ 
And in a later edition ho says even more decidedly, What really saved the 
Prussians was their own valour and discipline.”/ 


EUROPE IN LEAGUE AGAINST AUBTBIA 

For Frederick’s cause the conse(iuences of the battle of Mollwitz were sur- 
prising ; for the noble princess who sat on the throne of Hungary and Bohemia 
they were lamentable. The news of the victory of Prussia and the defeat of 
the Austrian army, once so much dreaded, spread with lightning speed ; in 
France the sensation it caused was particularly great and gave the war party 
the victory over the party for peace. Spain took fresh courage and soon a 
great league was formed to deal Habsburg its death-blow and to dismember 
Austria. 

At Versailles the German question was the subject of very serious discus- 
sion, it was known that Maria Theresa wished to secure the imperial crown for 
her husband. King Augustus of Poland, small though his mental gifts were, 
nevertheleas considered his head worthy of the crown of Charlemagne, and he 
sent to Paris and Madrid for support. But it was the elector of Bavaria who 
was most urgent in suing for the help of the French cabinet to obtain the im- 
perial crown. ^‘1 threw myself into his majesty’s arms,” he wrote to Fleury, 
^^and shall always regard the French king as my only support and help.” 

Thiis Versailles was called upon to occupy itself with the German question 
and did so with the proud feeling that the decision was indeed in its hands, 
since Frederick’s advance reduced its dread of Austria. At first the Prussian 
king was not in favour ; ou the arrival of the news of his invasion of Silesia, 
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llw kinj; Baid, ‘0<''r(',(lori('k in a ('(H)!, Flmiry ; is a knav(\” Uul. i.;'nulually bin 
advance boi^au to i<;iyo j)lcaBui‘c, Aiiu'.lol, Msuircpas, and Ucll<^ 1 si actually 
spoke ill tlu^ kiiifif’s council iu fsivour ot au alliance with Kiaslccic.k au<l a wifV 
against Austria. 

licUc-Islo, who was looked upon as tluh uphohhu' of jj^allaiUtry ainl nulitary 
discipline iu the army, was a lean man, hot-hloodcd still, in spiti^. of his hfty- 
seven years. Cherishing the most audacious jdaus, aud (smfidcnt' of his ability 
to perform the most diliieult tasks iu statcerafli aud war, Ssc handed to th<^ 
king at this time a treatise ou tlic politu‘al situation of Ikiropis ( Vrtain ideas 
recur from time to time iu the lifeuif nat ions, adid Be‘lh'. Isle’s plan in t his t rea* 
tisc is not something (piitc new, but nuu’edy the^ repetition of iehsis already 
enleTtaiiied by Henry 1 V ami lUebelien namely, to dismmuber Austria ami 
make Fraucej the dominant poweu' iu Jkiropt'!. 


FLKtIRY’H TUl-3A.<'in-ntV 


Floury liauded in an opposition n^iioii pointing out the imyeniy, the de- 
population of France. In vain! Thee king was ruled by his mistress and she 
wished for war as a means of covering up tlici disgrace ed' hm‘ relations with 
the king aud of wduning over the nation, which hatiMl and despised luu', by a 
glorious war. When Flcury saw that, his opposition to the wa,r was being 
made use of as a lever to overthrtiw him in the king’s favour, In^ gradually 
altered his cours(‘. His letters to Maria Theresa, at. lirst overllowed with prot- 
estations of devotion and with assurancivs ttiat Francis wmild b(^ faithful to 
the treaties, Kow he excused himself on the ground of tln^ mHS'Ssiiy of his 
position; he would guarantee t<i Maria. Tlnu'i^sa 1'uH<‘any only ; lu^ pi’otested 
that the king must help an old frhuid, th<'! elector of Bavaria; that, tlu^ guar- 
antee of the Pragmatic Hanctiou which Jj(mis XIV had given to (he bite em- 
peror could bind him to nothing by ri^ason of the r(\stricting ehtuse.: without 
(lotriment to t.he rights of a t hir(l person.^’ Thus at' Its elosi^ Flmiry besmirehed 
his meritorious aud hit.herto spotiless career by 1‘a.lsehood aud violat'ion of 
faith, aud laid tlie hurdeu of a terribU^ wa,i* ou bis e<msei<mce, merely for the 
sake of retaining the pojver that Inwl Ix^eoun^ so dear to him. 


BEIXI.MHLB’S noLUlY 

Belle-Tsle was despatched to Cermany as ambassador extraordinary <)f his 
most Clmstiau majesty, with tuihcard-of powers ami a sum of 8,000,000 livrea 
lieceived everywhere with royal honours, h<^ juade a t.riumphal progress 
through that country in order to weave tlu^ net iu which t.hat uobh^ <piarry, 
Austria, was to be snared and done to deat h. 

In- the beginning of March, 1741, Belle-Isle left Paris, proeewded up the 
Moselle to Cologne, Treves, and Mainz, tilien to Dresden, Ihudlyto tlu^ (*,amt) at 
Mollwitz, where Frederick remained for two months after the battle, to re- 
model his cavalry and render it fit to withstand the Austrian. Tln^ French- 
man came with an escort of a hundred aud twenty hors<^, iusti^ad of a pai'ade of 
troops. Frederick instituted iu his honour an eight <lays’ bombardimmt of 
Brieg, as the result of which the commandaut, Piceolomini, was <',omi)elled, on 
May 4th, to surrender the town; the garrison wtis allowed, ou a ple<lge not to 
serve against Prussia for two years, to depart vkdth arms and baggage. Th(^ 
imaginative Belle-Isle was already quite certain of the dismemberment of 
Austria. Frederick II himself says scornfully; hear him you might have 
thought that all the lauds of the queen of Hungaiy were under the hammer.” 
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One day when he was with the king, he had a more meditative and anxious 
look than usual, and the king asked if he had received unwdeome news. ^^’Kot 
at all,” the marshal answered; am only perplexed because 1 do not know 
what we are to do with the Karkgrafschaft of Moravia.” The king suggested 
that it should be given to Saxony, so as to draw Augustus into the alliance by 
this bit of the booty. The marshal thought this an excellent idea and in fact 
tried later on to carry it out. Belle-Isle was overwhelmed with courtesies, 
but au alliance was only discussed, not signed. The sharp-sighted king of 
Prussia luckily saw through the French plan, for, if there arose out of the 
great state of Austria a little Bavaria, a little fcJaxony, a little Hungary, and 
Prussia, then Prance would be lord in Germany and Frederick would be de- 
pendent on her. She need only sow dissension among the little states and 
they would always have to appeal to her for help. But Frederick liad no in- 
tention of woi’king for Prance or Saxony or Bavaria, but meant tn keep a free 
hand for his own advantage and, when the others had fought till they were 
exhausted, to come forward as arbiter in Europe. lie therefore explained that 
his imsition was a difficult one, Heipperg was growing daily stroiigei*, a Kus- 
sian army w^as gathering in Livonia, a Hanoverian in Bichsfeld, a Saxon on 
the Elbe; an alliance with France would be the signal for all these forces to 
hurl themselves upon him. Prance must, therefore, send two armies to Ger- 
many forthwith, one to Bavaria with Vienna for its object, one to the lower 
Bhine to at tack Flanders and Luxemburg, and keep the Butch and George 11 in 
check ; Sweden must bo prevailed upon to declare war against Bnssia, Saxony 
must be won over to the league by the offer of Moravia; when all this had 
been aecomi)li8hed, France might apply to him again. Belle-Isle thought this 
j>roposal reasonable, but Fleury, to whom he wrote, gave it as his oi)inion that 
Frederick was not to be trusted. He conceived tliat Frederick would sell 


himself to the highest bidder. 

From Mollwitz Belle-Isle departed to Dresden, where his reception was 
equally brilliant. Opinion at court veered like the weathercock in varying 
winds; Axigustns III was very ambitious, the queeu was for Maria Theresa, 
Briihl was against Frederick, whose malicious tongue had loosed many a shaft 
at the extravagant minister, the growth of the Prussian power was looked on 
with disfavour. When the news of the defeat of the Austrians at Mollwitx; 


arrived, Maria Theresa was regarded as lost and Saxony wished to share in the 
booty, although it continued negotiations with Maria Theresa and England and 
offered help — at an enormous price. Francis Stephen should be recognised txs 
co-ruler, he should have the vote of Saxony at the election of an emperor, but 
Maria Theresa must in return pay within eighteen years 12,000,000 thalers, 
wrest the princi[)ality of Krossen from Pniasia and give it to Saxony, together 
with a strip of land half a mile in width extending from Lusatia to Poland, in 
order to secure to Saxony au uninterrupted communication with that king- 
dom; in the event of Francis Stephen’s election as emperor he mtist raise Sax- 
ony to the rank of a kingdom and designate the electoral prince king of Borne, 
if there was no heir of the Austrian house. But this was too much for Maria 


Theresii ; the elevation of Saxony into a kingdom would, she thought, bring 
about the subversion of the imperial constitution, for other electors also would 
have to be created kings. This refustil wounded the sensitive feelings of the 
Saxon and it was at this moment tliat Belle-Isle and the Spanish ambassador 
came to Dresden, and the tempting bait of Moravia was offered him. Belle- 
Isle believed that he should soon clinch the matter and betook himself to 


Munich, where, political adventurer that he was, he was received as a pro- 
tector. He was accorded royal honours, and was granted a private house in 
the city for his suite and apartments for himself in the elector’s palace at 
Nymphenbnrg. 
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THE AUJANOK OF HYMrilENlUTItO 

It was in this castlo tbat on tho 2‘2n<l of May was ooiu'ltiUod tin*! <»olobnitod 
Treaty of Nyinplienburp; betiWT-en Uavariai, and Hpaiii, in which the 

othorwise kiiul-hcarted and aniiabh^ elector, infa(4»a(<Hl liy a fnhil anibitiou, 
signed away his honour and brought dimister on hitnwlf and liis <‘,onn(ry and 
oil Germany at large. France promised inoiuy and an army b> Hui)|>orfi fiava* 
ria’s so-called just claims to the Austrian mu'ct'Hsion, ami t ■harlcs AllHTt’s 
election as emiieror ; the elector uuderlook, if lu^ bccuune (unperor, uevin* to 
demand the restitution of the (dties and lamls <K‘,eui)ied by tin^ h'rmndi army. 
Now since Franco intonded to take ilelginm and ljnx<nnburg, lln^ Bavarian 
would gain the imperial crown by tiixmson against^ his fatiierhunl Tlu^ chan- 
cellor IJncrtel had gone throngli the Bpanisli War of Hn<M‘.<»ssi<m and w(dl in- 
membered all the misfortune tins alliance witii Fraime had brought upon t.hati 
country and <ly nasty. 

HeVeeeived no summons b> the eenneil at Nymplumburg but., having a 
shrewd suspicion of what was in hand theix^ and determineil to sa^a^ his prince 
even at the last moment, he tried to force his way into t lu^ chambei\ hut. found 
the doors clowxl and admittance denied him. Bo he had a ladder wd. tip 
against the wall of the council chamber, mountinl it., broke a. patu' of t he win- 
dow with his hat, and putting his head through tiu^ opcsning <Ti<‘d with ail Uio 
force of his lungs : “For God’s sake, your highuess, m war with Austria, no 
allianetj with Franco, rememlKw your illust rious fat.luu’l ” Hut ( Vmnt. Toning 
drawing his dagger cried, “War I warl^’ and the weak prince comdmhMl the 
alliancse; a few days later, on the 2Hth of May, h<^ sigmal om^ <hiu ally disgrace- 
ful with Bpain. Bpain offered money for t widve thousand imm, but. dmnanded 
in return Milan and Tyrol, When the laiicr was refused, she demamhHl at 
least Trent and Friuli to round otr tlu^ mw kingtlom of Milan slu^ purimsed 
fonndltig. Bix thousiiud Bavariaus w<n'(^ ai. om*e to press forwanl throngli 
Tyrol against Milan. The Bpanish envoy Borloi'arrero, Gount. of Mont ijo, paid 
down forthwith a million gulden. 


DANOEJl CiLOSEtl IN ON APHTHIA 

FromM'unich Bell e-^Isle betook himself to Versailles, where he was received 
in triumph aud the treaty was ratified. Fhmry absimted himsidf from this 
Bitting of the cabinet, so as not to be obliged to agree t.o Ihi's t reat.y. From 
Versailles Belle-Isle went to Frankfort, where he iilayed th<^ part of emperor- 
maker and claimed precedence over all German princes. Ib^ delivered his 
despatches in French, not, as had hitherto been customary, in Latin, The 
part he played cost Franco enormous sums, not only on account of Oio money 
he spent, the magnificence with which he staged his performauc.(\ but also on 
account of the banquets to which he issued invitations. “The Germans set a 
high value on good eating,’’ he informed Paris, “and dainties are one of the 
best means of winning over and pleasing them.” The Freiudi government 
established at this date a private postal service from Paris to Frankfort, by 
which every week during the years 1741 and 1742 the greatest delieiunes were 
sent from Paris to the capital of the German empire. The m^gotiatkms be- 
tween S^ony and Bavaria caused Belle-Isle many anxieties, for Baxony de- 
manded in return for its adhesion, not only Moravia, but the northern half of 
Bohemia, and promised on its side to add twenty thousand men to the Franco - 
Bavarian army of conquest. The French cabinet finally decided that Baxony 
should have Moravia aud a narrow strip of northern Bohemia from the Baxon 
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to the Poliah frontier. On the 4th of June Frederick II also joined the 
league dr condition that the posaesaion of lower Silesia was to be guaranteed 
to him, in return for which he would give the elector of Bavaria his support 
at the election of an emperor. About the same time French bribeiy and per- 
suasion induced the hats,'' at that time the stronger party in Sweden, to 
bring forward a motion for war in the council. After an hour’s debate war 
against Russia was decided on and was declared at the end of June. In this 
way it was made impossible for the grand duchess Anna to give the hard- 
pressed daughter of Charles VI the help which was hers by right of treaty. 

Thus in an ever-narrowing circle the danger closed in on unhappy Austria. 
Everywhere the die had been cast for her destruction. France, Spain, Naples, 
Sardinia, Saxony, Bavaria, Sweden, were arming. Frederick was already 
established with his victorious army in Silesia; one disappointment followed 
another, messengers of misfortune trod on one another’s heels ; when the news 
of Frederick’s alliance with France arrived in Vienna, Maria Theresa’s minis- 
ters sank back in their seats like men who had received their death-blow. o 
We have already learned (in volume XIV. ) how the Hungarian queen rose 
to the occasion, and how unavailing were her efforts; but we must here follow 
out the story in greater detail, as its events marked steps of progress in the ca- 
reer of Frederick, and prepared the way for the future greatness of Prussia.® 
By one of those “miracles of the house of Habsburg” of which Frederick 
so often complained, the English sirbsidiary funds to the amount of £300,000, 
which for many months had been delayed by reason of the difficulties of trans- 
port, at last arrived in Vienna, and their arrival put an end to the more press- 
ing financial needs. 


OHAKI.EB OF LORRAINE 

The Hungarian contingent was at last raised and equipped, the reappear- 
ance of Frederick in the field having had a very accelerating effect upon the 
preparations. Thus the army in Bohemia received frofii Bavaria and Hun- 
gary reinforcements, which gave it an overwhelming advantage over each of 
the three foes, and at its head there was now a general from whose youthful 
force and fire Maria Theresa hoped for a fresh impulse and a new turn in the 
whole conduct of the war. This general was her brother-in-law, the stately 
Charles of Lorraine, who certainly showed in the first days of his command 
that one might be very young in years and temperament without having a 
spark of the gifts of a general. 

The youthful general who wrote such fine military disquisitions showed 
a pitiful vacillation in the field. “Which shall I attack — the French, the 
Saxons, or the Prussians ?’Mie incessantly inquired of Vienna, and regularly 
he received the only appropriate answer : “ The general on the spot must 
decide that point; not to question but to strike is his duty.” The prince 
assembled a council of war on the 4th of March, and it was there decided that 
the strongest foes, namely the Prussians and the Saxons, wpre to be attacked 
first. 

But the prince was not yet at ease and sent to Count Browne, whom illness 
had detained from the council; the latter advised: “On the contrary, let us 
beat the twelve thousand men of Marshal Broglie, then the Saxons wBl retire 
of their own accord and the Prussians will follow their lead,^’* “What was to 
be doneT” thought the unhappy prince. In this strait, he applied again to 
Vienna, and there, in opposition to Bartenstein, who was for attacking the 
French, Count Konigsegg decided with Maria Theresa's concurrence that the 
Saxons and Prussians should be attacked first. 

But the courier bringing this command fell into the hands of the Prussians. 
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From Ilia papora Frcdorick loaruod ihsiti ih(^ plan of tbo. (ouaiiy waa to attack 
him with the main force from Rotaania, whilati Ilunfjfariau ti’oo()H were to 
take him in the dank. Ah there w'jih no relianc4‘ to be placed in th<^ Haxona, 
there remained nothing for him bnt to (inii Moravia and r(‘pair to Ikylunnia. 
TIub he did, while the Anatriana Hlowly followiMl him. In tluy mean-time an- 
other change had taken pla<“ein the (aynunand (yf the Bohmuinn army, Prince 
OharleH had hurried off to Vienna to beg f<yr a Htira.t(ygi(‘al mentxyr, aiiid thiH he 
obtaiiied in the perHon of Oounti KonigHcgg, winy by bin pr(yvta-bial (niution wtm 
to temper the fiery nature of the (yhl prin<‘.e Dybkiywily., and with thc! treaHure 
of luH experience wan to counhwbalamm tiny im^xpiyrieiuyeiyf the prinee. ''rimn 
three tield-inarHhalH nhared a poHti wldcti frcyiu iia very nat.nre lyan b(y tilled by 
only one. 

On May 10th, 1712, the three geueralH dcseidml ati a C(yuneil (yf war Indd in 
the clointer of Saar, (done t<y the Ikylnnuian h(ynndury, t(y unirch without delay 
to Prague and to retake that (dty, Th(\y knew that> Ih’tnhyric.k was idn^ady ill 
Ohrudim and concluded that ho W(ynld retire aeroHH tiny Elbe, and thuH leave 
the way open to them; contrariwine tlnyy w(*re d(yt<ymumHl to tight with him a 
deciaive battle. This battle Uxyk plaee (yn the t7ih <yf May in the plain he- 
tw<mi Olnytuaitz and Cwuslau, myrtli of the gnyat* road wld<yh leada fr(ym Saar 
pjiat Clnytiely<yrz, Willinww, ‘0;«aHlau, and KutUynherg, t<y Pragmy. Itwjia (he 
drat hattUy whicli Fredcyrick directed txy tiie caid and (hycithsl in pyyraiyn ; the drat 
in wiiich the cavalry of the PruaaianH pnyved itwylf (Mpial to their infantry and 
Bupefior to the Anatriau cavalry. Hewein lay the impiyrtance of the battle, 
and herein alone. In itw reanlta it waH far biyhind that, of Miyllwitz; for both 
Hides were already bemt. on peace, and diaagns^d (ynly Jta to tiny (y(ynditiona. 

■\Vith thirty tlnyuaand men of the |y(‘at trcyi^pa of Anatria, Prince Oharlea 
advanced t(y the attack on tiny nnyrning of the 17th of May, <yn the gently nn- 
diilating plaina inyrth of Ezaalau. The infantry waa in tw<y diviai<ynH with tiny 
cavalry right and left, <yne aide under (hymyral Eouut Batthyiiuyi, the other 
under General (kyunt Hohenemha. 

With (.dght(.yen iluyviaaml men, Prince fi(yop(yld' r(ya(ylHyd in the night the 
village of ciiotuaitz; and in the morning, Inyaring of the advance <yf tlie Ana- 
triana, he atraightway b<?gan to range Ida tT(y(ypa in tlm line (yf lyatthy. The 
village forsiKMl hia centre, the pond of Czirkwitz covercyd hia right, a»id the 
park of Schusitaeh Ida left wiugV 


THE BATTLE OE OHOTUSITZ (OZASLAtJ) BKHCBTBEB BY OAKLYLE 

Knttenberg, Ozaalaii, Ohotusitz, and all thewy (yther placcya lie in what is 
called the Valley of the Elbe, but what to tiny (yye haa luyt the Uyaat appear- 
ance of a hollow, but of an extenaive plain rather, dimpUyd liore and there; 
and, if anything, rather sloping from the Elbe,— were it not that dull buah- 
less brooks, one or two, sauntering to northward, ntyt aouthward, warn you of 
the contrary. Conceive a flat tract of thia kind, Home lhre(y or four milea 
sc^iiare, with Ozaslau on its southern border, OhotuaiU on itn northern ; flanked, 
on the west, by a straggle of Lakelets, ponds, and qimgmiixys (wTdeh in our 
time are drained away, all but a tenth part or so of remainder) ; flanked, on 
the east, by a considerable puddle of a Stream called the Deybrowa; and cut in 
the middle by a nameless poor Brook (‘‘Brtliuka” some write it, if anybody 
could pronounce), running parallel and independent, — which latter, of more 
concernment to us here, springs beyond Ozaslau, and is got to be of some size, 


[’ Tlic son of the old Dessauer.! 
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and more intricate than usual, ‘with “ islands and the like, as it passes Chotu- 
sitz (a little to east of Ohotusite) : — this is our Field of Battle. 

• Frederick’s Orders, which Leopold is studying, were: “Hold by Ohotusitz 
for centre ; your left wing, see you lean it on something, towards Dobrowa 
side, -—on that intricate Brook (Bi'tlinka) or Bark- wall of Schuschitz, which 
I think is there ; then your right wing westwards, till you lean again on some- 
thing : two lines, leave room for me and my force, on the corner nearest here. 
I will start at four ; be with you between seven and eight, —and even bring a 
proportion of Austrian bread (hot from these ovens of Kiittenberg) to refresh 
part of you.” Leopold of Anhalt, a much-comforted man, waits only for the 
earliest gray of the morning, to be np and doing. From Chotusitz he spreads 
out leftwards towards the Brtlinka Brook, — diflicult ground that, unfit for cav- 
alry, with its bogholes, islands, gullies, and broken surface ; better have gone 
across the Brtlinka with mere infantry, and leant on the wall of that Deer- 
park of Schuschitz with perhaps only one thousand horse to support-, well 
rearward of the infantry and this dilficult ground! So men think, — after the 
action is ovei‘. And indeed there was certainly some misarniugement there 
(done by Leopold’s subordinates), which had its effects shortly, 

Leopold was not there in person, arranging that left wing ; Leopold is look- 
ing after centre and right. He perceives the right wing will be best chance ; 
knows that, in general, cavalry must be on both wungs. On a little eminence 
in front of Ins right, he sees how the Enemy comes on ; Ozaslan, lately on their 
left, is now getting to rear of them: — “And yon, stout old General Buddeu- 
brock, spread yourself out to right a little, hidden behind this rising ground; 
I think wo may outflank their left wing by a few squadrons, which will be an 
advantage. ” 

Buddenbrock spreads himself out, as bidden : had Buddenbrock been i^ein- 
forced by most of the horse that could do no good on onr left wing, it is 
thought the battle had gone better. Buddenbrock in this way, secretly, out- 
flanlcs the Austrians; to his right all forward, he has that string of marshy 
pools (Lakes of Ozirkwitz so-called, oixtflowings from the Brook of Neuliof), 
and cannot be taken in flank by any means. Brook of Nenhof, which his Maj- 
esty crossed yesterday, farther north; — and ought to have recrossed by this 
time!-r-said Brook, hereabouts a mere fringe of quagmires and marshy pools, 
is our extreme boundary on the west or right; Brook of Brtlinka (unluckily 
not wall of the Deerpark) bounds us eastward, or on onr left. Friuce Karl, 
drawn up by this time, is iii two lines, cavalry on right and left but rather in 
bent order ; bent towardsnis at both ends (being dainty of his ground, I sup- 
pose) ; and comes on in hollow-crescent form : — which is not reckoned orthodox 
by military men. What all these Villages, human individuals and terrified 
deer, are thinking, I never can conjecture! Thick-soled peasants, terrified 
nursing mothers: Better to run and hide, I should say; mount your garron 
plough-horses, hide your butter-pots, meal-barrels; run at least ten miles 
or so! 

It is now past seven, a hot May morning, the Austrians very near ; — and 
yonder, of a surety, is his Majesty coming. Majesty has marched since four; 
and is here at his time, loaves and all. His men rank at once in the corner 
left for them; one of his horse -generals, Lehwald, is sent to the left, to put 
straight what may be awry there (cannot quite do it, he either) :— and the 
attack by Buddenbrock, who secretly outflanks here on the right, this shall at 
once take effect. Ko sooner has his Majesty got upon the little eminence or 
rising ground, and scanned the Austrian lines for an instant or two, than his 
cannon-batteries awaken here ; give the Austrian horse a good blast, by way 
of morning salutation and overture to the concert of the day. And Budden- 
brock, deploying under cover of that, charges, “first at a trot, then at a gal- 




run i.ho' b<Hly» iuuUm* Dut4*.h William*;^ in aii ohi lUMHiaiatanw's of 

OharloH XH'’h (mai ; and wat noloinnly by KrtMlioiok Wilholm’H ooMn, aftorno 
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The Ihint Tmpmt 

^^Tho ihiHtiWsiH prodii^ioua/' Bs^^yn Frodori<‘k, woafhiu' <lry and jjjmund 
BJUidy; for a Hpace of tiino you (‘-ould uothiu|i^ hni- oim' fuigo whirlpool of 
duHt, with tbo gloam of Htad* 1li<*,k<U'itig nuwlly in ii.i howi^v< 0 ', Buddonbrock, 
outflanking the Austrian firnt of hom\ did hurl tluun from their plane; 
by and by you the duHt-hunpertt running Houlh, hmtei* and ffwt4U' B0uth,*««- 
that iB to Bay, the AuHtrian horHCs in flight; for Bnddenbroe»k, outilanking 
them bytlmu) MqiiadronH, lum tmnbled their flrnt. line lopHy-linrvy, and they 
rush to rearward, he following away and away. Now w<u‘e the thne fora fresh 
force of IhaiHsiau chivalry,— dor example, tlK)Ht^ yon have^Htandhig useUw be- 
hind tlu'j gullies and cpuibgnureB on your left wing (says Ht iUe, after the event) ; 
— dticBupport tiO Bnddenbroek, and idl that Attsirijiu e.avalry we w gone, and 
their infantry left hare. 

But now iigain, see, do not the dust-eloudH pmiw^f Tlnw piume, monniing 
higher and higher; tliey dance wildly, then roll lawk tiwardn us; too evi- 
dently back. Bnddenbroek luw e<uu<^ upon the whh^ihI line! of AuBtrian horne; 
in too loose order Bnddenbroek, by this time, luul they luwe broken him;"* 
and it in a mutual (hd‘mt of horm on tihis wing, t.lu'i BruHHi 5 wi mth(u* the worse 


the strain of the Fight lies now in the oBier wing over about Ohotusitas and the 
Brtlinka Brook; and thither I perceive his Majesty has galloped, Mng “al- 
ways in the thickest of the danger ” this day. Shock Second is now on. The 
Austrians have attacked at Ohotusita ; and are threatening to do wonders 
there. 

Prince Leopold's Left Wing, as we said, was entirely defective in the eye 
of tacticians (after the event). Far from leaning on fibe w^l of the Beer- 
park, he did not even reach the Brook,— -or had to weaken his force in Ohotu- 
sitz Yillage for that object. So that when the Austrian foot comes storming 
upon Ohotusitz, there is hut “half a regiment ” to defend it. And as for cav- 
alry, what is to become of cavalry, slowly threading, under cannon^ot and 
mu^etry, these intricate quagmires and gullies, and dangerously brealdng 
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into files md strings, before ever it can find ground to charge? Accordingly, 
the Austrian foot took Ohotusitz, after obstinate resistance ; and old Konigs- 
eck, very ill of gout, got seated in one of the huts there ; and the Prussian 
cavalry, embarrassed to get through the gullies, could not charge except piece- 
meal, and then, though in some cases, with desperate valour, yet in all with- 
out effectual result. Hbnigseck sits in Ohotusitz and yet withal the Prus- 
sians are not out of it, will not be driven out of it, but cling obstinately; 
whereupon the Austrians set fire to the place ; its dry thatch goes up in flame, 
and poor old Konigseck, quite lame of gout, narrowly escaped burning, they 
say. 

And, see, the Austrian horse have got across the Brtlinka, are spread 
almost to the Deerpark, and strive hard to take us in flank,— did not the 
Brook, the bad ground, and the platoon firing (-^earfully swift, from discipline 
and the iron ramrods) hold them back in some measure. They make a vio- 
lent attempt or two ; but the problem is very rugged. Nor can the Austrian 
infantry, behind or to the west of burning Ohotusitz, make an impression, 
though they try it, with levelled bayonets, and deadly energy, again and again : 
the Prussian ranks are as if built of rock, and their fire is so sure and swift. 
Here is one Austrian regiment, came rushing on like lions; would not let go, 
death or no-death and here it lies, shot down in ranks; whole swaths of 
dead men, and their muskets by them,— as if they had got the word to take 
that posture, and had done it hurriedly I A small transitory gleam of proud 
rage is visible, deep down, in the soul of Frederick as he records this fact. 
Shock Second was very violent. 

The Austrian horse, after such experimenting in the Brtlinka quarter, gal- 
lop off to try to charge the Prussians in the rear; — pleasanter by far,'' judge 
many of them, ^^to plunder the Prussian camp,” wMch they descry in those 
regions ; whither accordingly they rush. Too many of them ; and the Hussars 
as one man. To the sorrowful indignation of Prince Karl whose right arm 
(or wing) is fallen paralytic in this manner. After the fight, they repented 
in dust and ashes; and went to say so, as if with the rope about their neck; 
upon which he pardoned them. 

Shock Third 

Hor is Prince KarFs left wing gaining garlands just at this moment 
Shock Third is awakening ;— and will be decisive on Prince Karl. Ohotusitz, 
^t on fire an hour since (about 9 a.m.), still burns; cutting him in two, as 
it were, or disjoining his left wing from his right: and it is on his right wing 
that Prince Karl is depending for victory, at present; his left wing, ruffled by 
those first Prussian charges of horse, with occasional Prussian swift musketry 
ever since, being left to its own inferior luck, which is beginning to produce 
impression on it. And, lo, on the sudden (what brought finis to the business), 
Frederick, seizing the moment, commands a united charge on this left wing: 
Frederick's right wing dashes forward on it, double-quick, takes it furiously, 
on front and flank ; fifteen fieldpieces preceding, and intolerable mmdcetry 
behind them. So that the Austrian left wing cannot stand it at all. 

The Austrian left wing, stormed in upon in this manner, swags and sways, 
threatening to tumble pellmell upon the right wing ; which latter has its own 
hands full. Ho Ohotusitz or point of defence to hold by, Prince Karl is emi- 
nently ill off, and will be hurled wholly into the Brtlinka, and the islands and 
gullies, unless he mind I Prince Karl, — ^what a moment for him! — noticing 
this ‘undeniable phenomenon, rapidly gives the word for retreat, to avoid 
worse. It is near upon Koon; four hours of battle; very fierce on both the 
wings together. or alternately; in the centre (westward of Ohotusitz) mostly 
insignificant; “more than half the Prussians” standing with arms shouldered. 
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PriiuH^ Karl roUn rapidly away, ihroap^h <V-iiHlau iowarda Koutih-waHt» ap;aiu; 
loHfsH iu C'zaHlau; jiiooH, not (jiiilo brokcai, huti at doabhvquick^tinu^ for 
llv<h luilrH; cavalry, PruHHian and Auntrian, bickxnin^ in the r<nrr of him; and 
vantslioK over the liorizou towards WilHmow a^iAl Haber that night, thc!> way 
Im had come, 

dIuH IK the battle of (diottmit^z, called alHo of (V-anlan: Thurnday, ;l7th May 
1742, Vehennnitily fonght on both nideH; “ ealcidated, one may hope, to end 
thiaHilcKian mailer! The reHullB, iu killed and woumled, %ere not vmy far 
from e<iuub Kay, in killed the PruKHiaim wndVred eonwiderahly the worwi*; lh<^ 
oKuct Austrian eiplun-of killed being 1,052, wluhOhat of the PruHHianH was 
1,005 owing eh i<dly to those lierce inelteetnal horse-elmrgeH ami biikerings, 
on ^h(^ righti wing and left; ^bibove 1,200 .PrusHian cavalry w<a’e d(\stiroyed in 
t.lu^w^.’^ H\\\s iii Ane, the general low, imdtiding wounded and missing, 
ainounletl on tla^ Austirian Hide (priHonem b(dng many, iiiiid <h^H<'!rierH very 
many) to near sciveu thenmaud, and on the IhmsKian to iadwiam four and Ave. 
'Two (iemnuls Frederiek had losl*, w’ho are noti speeially of our ae<piaintatiee; 
and He,v<n*al younger friends whom he IovchL Hcdluudmrg, who w^jis in that 
lirHt <'ha,rire of horse witih Jiuddenbro<k, or in r(wm(^ of Buddenbroek. and did 


and deserts age. 

Had the undertaking failed, the king would have been deemed a rjish 
■prince, ©nterprising beyond his strength. Succjosh made men consider him 
happy. In reality, fortune only bestows fame ; and he whom fortun<^ favours 
is applauded, while he on whom she frowns is blamed. Af t(U‘ 1 1 le rati Acations 
were exchanged, the king -withdrew his troops out of Bohemia ; some of them 
marched through Saxony to return to their native country, others were sent 
into Silesia, being destined to guard this new conquest,* 
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FEEBERTOK II IN HIS RELATIONS "WITH EUEOTE 

It was in November of 1805 that a Fronoh statesman passed the follow- 
ing noteworthy judgment on the policy of Frederick the Great. “Frederick’s 
successors failed to grJLsp the spirit and guiding principles of his reign. This 
prince was perfectly well aware that, with his army and his treasury, he would 
always be in a position to maintain the power that he had created and the rank 
that he had attained in Europe. But he was also aware that nothing could 
happen on the Continent that did not concern him, and that he could not per- 
mit any political event of a certain magnitude to take place without his con- 
currence ; that the existing balance of power would certainly be altered to his 
detrimentj unless he took energetic action towards the establishment of a fresh 
equilibrium. He knew that if other states enlarged their borders while his 
own obtained no corresponding accession of territory the latter would be rele- 
gated by the change to a subordinate rank ; he knew that if all the other armies^ 
of Europe collected their forces, fought, and through victory and defeat grew 
more and more highly efficient he must not enfeeble his own by ^othful inac- 
tion ; in other words, he could not suffer his military strength to be reduced 
by a falling- off* in experience, valour, or confidence. Boubtles$ there was no 
one of these truths to which the great Frederick did not give its due weight, 
and I fancy that he would have smiled if any minister of his had undertaken 
to instruct him by expounding them.” 

Unquestionably for a state which lays claim to the rank of a European 
power, and which is affected by every variation of relative strength through- 
out the Continent, neutrality in the midst of a struggle of each against all is a 
shackle which may almost force it to resign the position of a great power. 
For the rising power of Briissia, in particular, the r61e of Spectator, which it 
thought to acquiesce in at the Peace of Breslau, was all the more difficult to 
play since the war in which it was to take no further part tad to be fought on 
German soil, with German countries, and the very crown of the empire at 
stake. 

At the commencement of his first war the king had aimed at nothing more 
than the rounding-off of the Prussian dominions. In retAirnfor the cession of 
Silesia he had been ready to give his voice in the election to the imperial 
crown in favour of the husband of the heiress of the house of Habsburg, 
daughter of the late emperor; that is to say, he had been prepared to counte- 
nance the continuance of the Austrian hegemony in Germany. As crown 
prince, Voltaire had indeed fiattered him with the prospect of succession to the 
empire, and, on the death of the last male Habsburg, had greeted the king of 
Prussia as the man who would be an emperor or make one. At that time 
Prince Leopold of Dessau also wrote to his chief without circumlocution, ex- 
pressing the heartiest good wishes for his elevation to the imperial dignity, 
since in Europe there was no man living who deserved it more or was better 
able to maintain it. And the idea of claiming for Prussia a leaffimg position 
in the empire was not strange to Frederick’s minister, Podewils, at the end of 
1740, though the realisation of it appeared to him absolutely unattainable. 
The envy of Prussia’s neighbours within the empire, the most distinguished 
of whom held sway over kingdoms in the rest of Europe, would always present 
insurmountable obstacles. So thought Podewils. 

Then came a moment when, quite unexpectedly, Prussia practically held 
the fate of Germany in her hands. The elevation of the elector of Bavaria to 
the imperial purple was in the main the doing of Prussia. Thus Bavaria was 
bound to eteraal gratitude towards her benefactor, while, after the elector of 
Saxony had joined the coalition, the Saxon ambassador pathetically bewailed 
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himaolf to Podcwila, that now IviB court would throw itedf blindly Into tho arms 
of Ih'UBaia, Fodowiia, reporting ttao wordH to hia king, joyfully exprosaed 
tho liopo that future your luajesty will bo looked upon as the hnly great 
power in Germany, a good uuderstouding with whom is to bo f) referred to any 
other alUancej^^ During the Moravian campaign Frederick strove to make 
Baxony (which had been used by France to counterbalance Prussia within the 
coalition) dependent upon himself, so that, quit of Fnmeli induence, he might 
arrange tho affairs of Germany according to 3us ownidetis. * In tho same spirit 
he recommended the new emperor to increase the Bavarian forces so as to 
cut a liguro among the allies,” the meaning of which wiis that he should with- 
draw by degrees hmin a position of dependence upon France. And when 
Frederick i>tissed in review the rejisons in favour of a prosecution of the war 
against the queen of Hungary, it did not escape him that after the complete 
overtlirow of Austria, and after the conclusion of a general peace under the 
airbitration of Prussia, tho whole empire would enter upon a close connection 
with that country, and king of Prussia would then have the authority of 
emperor, aud the elector of Bavaria the burden of empire.” 

These brilliant prospects Frederick had resigned at the Peace of Breslau. 
But his policy soon resumed the course it had abandoned, for he could not be 
blind to the consideration that tho degradation of the emperor involved a 
moral humiliation for the king of Prussia who had set the emperor on the 
throne. 

Tlie pitiable insnfflcieney of the resources of the house of Wittelsbach to 
meet tlie demands of the imperial station to which it had been elevated by the 
result of the election of 1742 clearly demonstrated the emptiness of the im- 
perial title apart from a powerful ruling family. King Ferdinand perfectly 
understood why, after the battle of Muhlberg, he had dissuaded the emperor 
his brother fipm exacting a “fixed revenue,” which would have inaugurated a 
system of permanent public contributions to tho expenses of the empire ; a 
secure financial endowment of the imperial position (he warned him) would 
have made it possible for other princes besid<^H the Habslmrgs to underteke 
the charge of empire, which now their poverty pnwenUid them from doing. 
And, tis a matter of fact, it hiwl Ikdcu so, and m long as a male of the houst^) of 
Habshurg survived the elective crown had never passed out of that one family. 
The empire had counted for sometliing only when it was an appanage of the 
power of Aiistria. 

As the heir to the Habsburg dominions in Bolumua, aud jib the ruler of an 
extensive ax\d self-contained territory in south Germany, stretching from the 
Sudetio Mountains to the Alps, Charles Albert too might have wielded the im- 
perial authority, but an emperor humbly dependent upon the French was to 
the members of the empire an object of pity or scorn, Jis the axm might be, or 
a mere jest. 

For if there was one point on which sentiment in Germany was tinanimous, 
it was dislike of France. The king of Prussiai, one of the few friends of his 
Gallic neighbours to be found among his countrymen, was tJistoundc^d and ab- 
solutely nonplussed when, on lus journey to the baths of Aachcji in the mid- 
summer of 1742, he found fierce hatred of the French everywhere rampant. 
He declared that he could not comprehend this “frenzy,” which went beyond 
the madness of Roland. And yet Frederick himself had had experience of the 
obstinacy with which nis own advisers — Podewils above all — Imd opposed the 
conclusion of the French alliance. Ijcss than seventy years had passed since 
the days of Mazarin’s Rhenish Alliance. At that time the young Louis stood 
at the head of a confederacy of German princes, which his minister Lionne 
might well style the great driving-wheel of the Germanic policy of Fwince. 
No man would then have inveighed against France as the enemy of tho em- 
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pire, or stigmatised it as the hereditary foe; at that time German liberty 
seemed a much more questiouable factor in the situation than the French 
^kiiig, even to the emperor of Germany. Then Louis XIV’s policy of conquest 
*had thrown off the mask, and the Rhenish Alliance had fallen to pieces. 
Again and again the empire declared war against France, and matters soon 
came to such a pass that, instead of a well-organised body at the beck and call 
of France, there arose a distinct confederacy in favour of the Habsburg em- 
peror and under his leadership. All the little states, temporal and spiritual, 
within the circles of the upper Rhine and the Palatinate, of Swabia and Fran- 
conia, each by itself so insignificant that its military resources were not worth 
the trouble of a summons or a bargain, together amounted to a body that had 
at least the semblance of power. It must be confessed that the leading states 
in these local leagues — the Palatinate, Wurtemberg, Hesse-Oassel, and in 
Franconia the Markgrafs of Brandenburg — could not forego the chance of 
carrying out a policy of their own, suited tK) their various circumstances, and 
of setting up or preparing the way for an independent system of defence within 
the bounds of the local organisation ; but nevertheless this association was as 
valuable to the emperor Leopold and his two sons as the Swabian League of 
former times had been to the emperor Maximilian. But by the very law of 
its being this confederacy, formed to repel h’rench invasions, could have noth- 
ing in common with the ally of France, the empire of the house of Wittels- 
bach. 


THE GOUNOIX. OP PEINOES 

Similarly the representative of the now dynasty soon became painfully 
aware that ho Irad not that substantial majority in the diet on which the last 
emperors of the Habsburg line had always been able to reckon. In the elec- 
tion of January 24th, 1742, the unanimity of the electoral college had been 
mainly due 1)o fear, and now that this constraint was removed the adherents of 
Austria ventured to raise their heads in the highest council of the land. The 
motley elemente of this many -headed college shaped matters within the council 
of princes after a fashion very inaus])iciouH for the newly-elected emperor. 

In this assembly Austria, though shorn of her imperial state, o(^'',ld rely on 
the nnconditioual devotion of two separate groups, and on every division in a 
body of ninety-six voters these formed the solid niiclcns of an Austrian major- 
ity. In the first place there were the so-called ^'pensioners'^ of the court of 
Yienna, who gave their votes in accordance with the notorious formula, in om- 
n%bm uU Austria, the small temporal printnpalities which owed their admission 
into the council of princes of the empire to the favour of the Habsburg em- 
perors, families whose scions had been for generations courtiers or soldiers of 
the ruling house: Lobkowitx, Salm, Dietrichstoin, Axrersberg, Schwartzeustein, 
Aremberg, llohcnzolleru, FiVrstenberg, and Liechtenstein. The nine heredi- 
tary votes of these houses were generally reinforced by four representative 
votes from the "Grafenverbiinde" of the Wetterau, Swabia, Franconia, and 
Westphalia. The second mighty stay, when it was necessary to secure a de- 
cision in Austria’s favour, was to be found in the compact body of " Germania 
JSacra,’^ at least as far as the institutions entitled to a vote were not in the gift 
of the Wittelsbach princes. The archbishop of Salzburg, co-director with 
Austria of the council of princes, the bishops of Bamberg and Wiirzburg, of 
Eichstadt and Bassan, of Ausgburg, Constance, Coire and B41e, of Brixen and 
Trent, of Strasbnrg, Worms and Speier, the prince-bishops and abbots of 
Fulda, Kempten, Ellwangen, Berchtesgaden, Weissenbnrg, Stavelot, Priim 
and Oorvei, the Grand Master of the knights of St. John, and the two cvricB of 
Swabian and Rhenish prelates, were all only waiting for ^e signal to oast their 
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votes, twenty-five in number, into tbo scale for the honourable arehduc^ 
house, the guardian of Catholic truth in the realm. If the Viennese court 
iwlded its own two votes (for Austria and Burgundy) together with'the vote 
for the markgrafsehaft of Nomeny which the husband of Maria Thcremi had 
retained as a last reminiscence of his possiissions in Lorraine, there were very 
few votes needed to make the forty-one who were thus in iwseord into an abso- 
lute majority, even when the benches of llui council were full 

The'house of Wittelsbacb, on the other hand, had only fifteen votes abso- 
lutely at its disposal; five for the much- ramified Palatinate line, two in the 
Bavarian line, one for tihe dukedom, and one for the landgrafsehaft of Leueh- 
ienherg, and (fight clerical votes. The elcctior Clement Augustus of Cologne, 
a brotlKU' of the emperor, voted for the bishoprics of Munster, Osnahriick, 
IIild< 3 >sh(fim, and Paderhorn, and for the Tcnitonic Order; another brother, 
Bishop Theodore, voted for Batisbon, Freisingcui, and (since 1743) for Li^^ge. 
The king of Prussia might come to the rescue with tlus five voles of Magde- 
burg, llalberstmit, Minden, Kammin, and Farther Pomerania, bvit every 
other ally had to be laboriously gaiiujd. And the chances that the emperor 
could suexsessfully cope with his rival iu securing the votes of Hte thirty or 
forty states whose attitude was st/ill uikhficriniued, were small indeed. Even 
with the Protestant courts the liofburg maintained political and personal 
relations of various kinds, for the majority of them had steered a middle 
wurse amidst the ohishing interests of the brief reign of Charles YXI: the 
Ernestine line with a total of five or six votes, tlie Mecklenburg line with four, 
the houses of Brandenburg in Franconia and of Wurtemberg with two apiece, 
the house of Brabant with three—for Casstd, Darmstadt, and Hersfeld, and 
the houses of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, Anhalt, and Cirksena each with one. 

Among these Protestant families, however, there was osn^ pos8(\ssed of 
fully six votes iu the council of princes, which was actually allied to the em- 
peror^s great rival, and wjis assiduously and successfully striving to bring over 
a further aeeesaion from the Protestont camp. That was the royal and elec- 
toral house of Hanover, with the whole power of Qreat Britain behind it./!, 


THE SECOND BIEESIAN WAB (1744-1745 A.D.) 

Frederick had made good use of these two years, fortifying his new terri- 
tory, and repairing the evils inflicted upon it by the war. By the death of the 
prince of East Frie^and without heirs, he also gained possession of that coun- 
ty. He knew well that Maria Theresa would not, if she could help it, allow 
Mm to remain in Silesia; accordingly, in 1744, alamed by her victories, he 
aarrived at a secret understanding with France, and pledged himself, with 
Hesse-Cassel and the Palatinate, to maintain the imperial rights of Charles 
YIt, and to defend his hereditary Bavarian lands. Frederick began the Sec- 
ond Silesta War by entering Bohemia in August, 1744, and taking Prague. 
By tMs brilliant but rash venture he put himself in great danger, and soon had 
to retreat.* 


Battle of Eohmfrkdberg 

In 1745 another master-stroke was executed by General von Zieten, when, 
in order to carry an important message which had come by way of Franken- 
stein from Frederick to his cousin Markgraf Charles at Jfigerndorf, he made 
Ms way tlirongh the Austrian lines, unsuspected in the new winter uniform. 
Andwhatof the chief of these, skilled and heroic commanders T The king 
gbve the alarm, and sent, nnder Gleneral du Moulin, only the vanguard from 
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Jauernik towards Striegau against t»he dnke of Lorraine, who had pressed 
forward as far as Bolkenhaiii, This manoeuvre drew the foe down from his 
ftiountains into the plains ; they encamped on the evening of the 3rd of June, 
resolved to surprise Hu Moultn at dawn and continue their inarch upon Bres- 
lau. But Frederick stole in the night to Striegau, and, guided by the evening’s 
camp-fires, drew up his army in readiness for battle. This enabled Du Moulin 
to remain in ambush at the foot of the Spitzberg, the summit of which had 
been taken by tl;o Saxons under the duke of Weissenfela. Du Moulin at- 
tacked them towards four o’clock in the luorning and, opening his batteries, 
gave a tremendous fire. Then the king advanced with the left wing by the 
Striegau River, his quickness and the difficulties of the ground throwing the 
enemy into disorder; Du Moulin succeeded, and the left wing under Prince 
Charles and the Saxons retreated. The Prussian cavalry of the left wing 
marched upon the enemy, and aCi cr six indecisive encounters drove them back 
as far as Ilohenfriedberg ; the king’s infantry pushed their adversaries right 
and left with such impetus that the confusion became general; a cavalry 
charge of dragoons from Bayreuth made an end of the fight. Prince Charles 
withdrew to his old camp near Koniggriitz, Du Moulin pursued him over the 
border, and tke king pushed forward to Chlum in Bohemia. Upper Silesia 
and Kosel woi*e released. 

In this splendid fight, which was won in five hours of one morning, be 
tween Jaucr and Landshut, the infantry did wonders, the artillery distin- 
guished itself ; but the cavalry celebrate this day as that of one of their great- 
est triumphs, for the determined General von Gessler with a single regiment 
of Bavarian dragoons defeated 20 battolions, made 2,500 x)risoners, and cap- 
tured 67 flags and 4 cannon. As a proof of histing gratitude, Frederick 
bestowed on this heroic regiment a letter of grace and a diploma and presented 
them with a new seal with a remarkable engraving. The dragoons were given 
the right to have a grenade in flames on their cartridge-boxes, to beat the 
grenadier march on their drums, and to sound the cuirassier march on their 
trumpets. Colonel von Schwerin, the head of the regiment, was promoted to 
the rank of general, Gessler was made a count, and both he and Major de 
Chasot, who had brought the news of victory, were given heraldic insignia of 
honour. On Gessler’s helmet red and green ensigns were added with the num- 
bers 20 and 67, on the lower part of his escutcheon a Roman shield resting on 
other weapons, on which Marcus Curtins is seen on his horse leaping into the 
open gulf, with the words, is sweet to die for the fatherland.’^ Chasot had 
the Prussian eagle added to his arms, and two flags with H. P. and 66 ; to his 
mother Frederick wrote a very jubilant letter, accompanied by a costly casket. 

In the Ilidonj of My Own Timm Frederick^ speali of the event at Hohen- 
friedberg as being so rare, so worthy of fame, that it should be inscribed in 
the Prussian annals in golden letters. He adds of the whole army present on 
that day, '^the world resting on the shoulders of Atlae is not safer than Prus- 
sia upheld by such an army.” 

Frederick wrote to the king of France in less flattering terms ; he had 
changed the order of things at Friedberg ; the battle of Fontenoy and the tak- 
ing of Tournay were honourable to him and advantageous to France ; but for 
Prussia’s immediate advantage a battle won on the banks of the Scamander, 
or the taking of Pekin, would have been equally usefuh 

BcMe at Boor (Beptember SOth, 17JiS) 

The want of means drove the king from one camp to another. The enor- 
mous number of troops needed for the transport from Silesia reduced his force 
to 26,000 men. Prince Charles saw in his own superior numbers this advan- 
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Ho puahod on from JTaromierz; towards Koniginliof, and concealed Ms 
strengtli so well behind the clouds of light infantry, that General von Katzlor 
came back to the king’s ciunp on the night of Beptomber 29th without, luiving 
seen the main body of the enemy’s force- The next morning GharUss stood in 
battle array, opposite Frederick’s right wing, and bombarded t h(^ IhMissian 
camp before daybreak- The kin| 2 j had commanded a march to d’rantcimn the 
evening before ; he now ranged himself under the enemy’s fire in snch away 
that he wampaniUol and opposite to him; but the right wing of his cavalry at- 
taek<‘<l the Austrians and overthrew them; the infantry, after three attempts, 
sut5ceed(Hl in storming heights which wer(^ protected by cannon. The enemy 
drew upon a second and a third height, but the iinxiotuons onslaught of the 
Prussian cavalry forced them to retreat. 

Up to now the king had held the cavalry of the left wing in res<’>rve; now 
he brought up that of the right wing to j[*<nnforce it, and with t hes<^ two at- 
tacked the foe. The Austrian infantry held their positiion near Pniiusnitzi for 
some time, but dually the tlight became general and the victor en<*ainped at 
Boor. 

Nadasdi had intendcKl atbieking the Trussiaim, in facH’), in the rear and on 
their loft, whilst Prince Charles simtdtaneously engaged them on their right. 
But his light infantry pillaged the camp and baggage, and so assisticd the king 
to defeat them. Just imagine,” wrote Fredcsrick to Fredersdorf, 'Uiow we 
fought— eighteen against fifty, my whole transport in confusion. In all my 
life I have never been in suehstmits as on the 30th; and for all t hat, f emerged 
—you see no bullet hurts me.” The camp library wjis also lost at Boor, and 
Dnhan ’ had to make haste and send Cicero, Horace, Lucian, Volta, ir(\ Bosvsmi., 
Iteussoau, and Gresset, so that the study of tihe muses could eoaiimie. diie 
same Mend was also commanded to have a fmo edition of Uaeiiu^ in rea,dineBS 
for the return. 


Victory of JTen7i(TH(lo7f {}{ovcnih(>r 

The advanccil setison necessitated the journey into Bihsia, by ibe diOlcult 
pass near Schatizlar. Frederick divided bis army, which PriiuH^ L<a>pold wtis 
to command, between Schweidnitz and Bt.ricgau; and on tilu‘. 2Stli of October, 
the day when his convention with England was arranged in Hainovtu-, he went 
to Berlin, where, on the 8th of November he heard frotn WMilfwcmslierna, 
Swedish minister to the Dresden court, of a scheme on fool,, project i^d by 
Count Briihl, for the invasion of Berlin, which should force him to yield Bilcsia 
xip to Austria; and Magdeburg, Halborstedt, together with Ilalh^ and the sur- 
rounding districts, to Saxony. 

The court of Dresden had long hankered after its neighbour on thc» Spree, 
for Berlin, thanks to a now system of government, began to be of importance. 
Prussia, steadily growing in moral stretigih, was at last becoming a power of 
the first rank in Europe, and conld hold her own against the housci of Habs- 
W*g in matters both of church and state. “With whom then should Saxony 
side! The Second Silesian War liad made her hateful to Prussia, iis she liad 
been an adherent of Austria, and Frederick, during his progress through her 
territory, had not kept his troops under the strictest discipline ; even at Hohen- 
friedberg the bitterest animosity had been shown towards Saxony. 

The prince von Grixnne led 10,000 Austrians through Saxony and marched 
on to Berlin ; Prince Charles pushed forward with 40,000 men into upper 
Lusatia, joined issue with the allies, and intended carrying on the war in the 
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mark of Brandenburg. Then Prince Leoixdcl with 35,000 men hurried to 
Naumberg on the Queis ; Frederick wont towards him from Berlin, and on the 
2Srd of November at the Catholic Ilennersdorf defeated four Saxon cuirassier 
regiments and one regiment of infantry under General von Biiohner, all taken 
greatly aback at his appearance. 

He further took possession of the great powder miigazine in Gdrlitz, and 
commanded the count von Grunne to retrace his steiis and unite with the Saxon 
main body under Count Rutowsky near Dresden. Zieteu begged for his regi- 
ment the silver drums which had been pillaged in the fight at Hennersdorf. 

The happy result of this victory was seen in the fine public spirit created 
in Frederick’s i)eoplo. A candidate for the forest rights in Breslau, and Pro- 
fessor Stisser in Stettin, sang such stirring odes in honour of Frederick in the 
victories of Hohenfriedberg and of Soor that they sounded quite stately, even 
compared with Gleim’s grenadier songs, when in their turn they resounded in 
the Berlin patriotic journals. The kiug^s town was changing, as Count Grunne 
had threatened, into a fortified camp, and instead of a gay people, 16,000 citi- 
zens went armed. When the danger was over and Berlin was illuminated, the 
people indulged themselves in all kinds of witticisms — one design showed 
Griinne with many Austrian generals mounted on crabs, and Berlin in the dis- 
tance inscribed 

General Orl\nne 
Will to Berlin. 

Another showed many coaches di'awn by four and six horses, also cala^es 
and carts racing away from Berlin ; in the middle was a hare in full flight, 
with under all the inscription — “In company.” 


The Battle of KesseUdorf (November 29th, 1745) 

The Saxon troops were already quartered for the wiuter round Leipsic 
when the king wrote, after the victory of Henuersdorf, to the old prince of 
Dessau, “I have beaten them iuLusatia, do you beat them at Leipsic; then 
we shall meet at Dresden.” Then Leopold started out with his (iorps from 
Halle, captured Leipsic ou the 29th of November, joined General von Lehwald 
on the 13ih of December at Meissen, and marched on Dresden, whence Augus- 
tus had fled to Prague. 

Rutowsky found himself in the most favourable position near Kesselsdorf — 
the chevalier de Saxe, his brother, commanded the cavalry ; here they awaited 
Prince Leopold. Kesselsdorf lay at the foot of a hill, occupied by the left 
wing of the Saxons. In this village alone there were seven grenadier bat- 
talions; mountains, passes, even the great difficulty of attacking on slippery 
ice — everything was in favour of the Saxon. It was not till two o’clock in the 
afternoon that the Prussians advanced to the attack. General von Hertzberg 
moved with the grenadier battalions of Kleist, Aulaok, and Miinchow, who 
followed the three battalions of Prince Leopold of Dessau’s regiment at 300 
paces, supported by Bonin’s dragoons. The first attempt was defeated by the 
locality and two of the enemy’s batteries; many Prussians, among them Von 
Hertzberg, fell, and the prince drew the grenadiers to the rear. Then the 
Saxons came out inte the open field to pursue them in their retreat. But now 
Von Bonin’s regiment of dragoons rushed upon the seven Saxon battalions, so 
that they were instantly scattered and their batteries taken. 

The Pomeranian infantry under Teetz took Kesselsdorf, with 20 cannon, 
4 mortars, a flag and a pair of drums, and earned for themselves a new seal of 
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Sumotir; all oflleem recc^ivcd tlio order of jnoriiu Friitce Tj<H)j)<>ld (‘-olebratx‘.d a 
Hplo-udi<l jubilee hoi'o, an it avjw iu the Hpriiig of 1005 tbaif be ^taxied bis laili- 
t4My eareer under the Brimdeiiburg anus iu the Net herlands. 

The Peaee of Dreadm (17 AJX) 

The defejited enemy joined in its lU] 2 ;ht with the prinee of Lorraine who, 
the decisive moment over, was quite ealinly beiakinf? himSl^lf to Bohemia for 
sjifety. Frederick had been iu Meissen dxiriuf; the tij^ht ; he inspecjted the hat- 
tie f^roiind, and on the 18th entered Dresden where he (H>n8ole<l the foimken 
houBxdiold of the prine4^ and received Count von llarraeh, who, del(^|?ated by 
Maria Theresa, bej?an to negotiate with the Frnssian, English, and BaTcoii 
phmipolentiaries for peace, which was c'.oneluded oti the 25th; the B(wlin 
I^‘,ac6 and division of territory were renewed; Prussia recognised Maria 
TheresJi^B husband as Francis 1, tnnixeror and head of the empire ; Austria 
gnaranhW)d to the king all his states, as also those privileges oiherwisc^ iissured 
to him by Charles YU ; Frederick agreed not to disturb the house of Austria 
iu any of its German possessions ; Baxony, Brtinswiek, Otwsid, the I^datinale 
are all included in the Dresden Treaty of pcMc. The electorate of Baxony 
made a special tieaty with Prussia ; it; paid to Frederick one million thalens, 
renouncing, as heir contingent to the houses of Austria, all claim on Bilesia, 
and agreeing to keep aloof from all diirerences and dissensions, such as there 
had l>een between Prussia and Saxony with regard to the cust oms at Fiirsten- 
txirg on the Oder, and along the road to Bohildau. In return for an equiva- 
lent to the country and its inhabitants, the town of Furstenberg and its cus- 
toms, together with the village of Bchildau and lower Lnsatia and all land in 
the eleetorate of Saxony on the light bank of the Oder, was t o be abandoned 
to the Berlin court, so that the river with both its shores mi gbti be entirely 
PnisBiaiu But so many dillieulties were made by Baxony thati this article of 
the Treaty of Dresden could not be arranged. 

In this treaty of peace, Great Britain, warring with the Ibxiender, was 
again very uscd'iil to the king. The dnke of Newtiiistle and his brother Pel- 
ham, who had replaexsd the friend of Austria, Lord (/artraxi, olTer<xl him in 
the Hanover agreement of August 2(>th, 1715, ev<a'y security for Bilesia, and 
persuaded the Vienna court to peace—a i>eacc lio which King George and later 
the emperor, as such, and the empire gave their especial gtiarautw^s. 

Frederick was present in the Kreuxkirche in Dresden on the 2(Jth of Decem- 
ber when tlie peace sermon was preached ; on the 281h, at midday, h(^ <lrove in 
an open carriage, accompanied by his two brothers, back to Berlin in full stole. 
The town was intoxicated with delight, and Frederick drove b(^tiW(Hm double 
rows of citizens. The people called him father of the fatherlaiuP' and ^^the 
great king.” At the castle he was received on alighting from tlui carriage by 
Prince Ferdinand and the other princes, by the generals of t he army and the 
nobles of the court. Upstairs iu the king^s apartimeute there was the teuder- 
est and most loving welcome from their two majesties, the (puMms.” On this 
evening, in the midst of the shouts of iriumi)h, the king lefti the Joyful tumult 
of the illuminated city, to visit Duhan, who was dying in the Adlerstrassel 

The war had cost millions, without extexiding the confUu‘.s of the country; 
the triumph was purely ideal- The pope semt congrattdations to the kiiig, and 
once more recommended to his protection those inhabitants of Bilesia who still 
held the Catholic faith. The Catholic president of the head distried in Oppeln, 
Count Henckel von Donnersmarck, freiherr zn Beuthen, wjis declared a for- 
sworn traitor, and to have forfeited all honours and dignities, as well as the 
order of the Black Eagle: his hereditary sword was publicly broken by the 
executioner in Breslau. 
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France continued the War of the Austrian Succession with great energy, 
and with no small measure of succesa ‘ 

Frederick, however, wearied himself unceasingly in endeavours to recon- 
cile the three powers; but this was accomplisliod only by iihe Treaty of 
Aachen, which gave back all conciuered territory and once more assured 
Silesia and Glatz to the king of Frusaia,^ 


THE PltEDEKIOlAN SPIBIT IN GERMANY 

During the period which intervened between the end of the Silesian and 
the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, the great personality of Frederick as 
a ruler, legislator, guardian of justice, and furtherea.* of the common welfare 
in his states, but also as the introducer of a new era, not merely for Germany 
but for the whole of Europe, was more and more clearly manifested. At this 
time he made his first tentative measures for the reform of justice and legis- 
lation, which make Frussia’s example in this field a guide not merely for the 
other German states, but even for many foreign ones. 

We may mention as belonging to this time most of those remarkable deci- 
sions by which Frederick' with one stroke of the pen now overthrew some 
fragment of mediaeval intolerance, now gave wings to the administration for 
the benefit of some subject suffering under it ; and a_^in unhesitatingly made 
his own kingly prerogative how to the higher authority of a uniformly impar- 
tial justice. To this time also belongs the revival of the Academy of Science, 
which under his father’s reign had decayed and, worse, had fallen into con- 
tempt. Though under Frederick this institution was organised too much after 
the French fashion and was in great part filled with Frenchmen, yet it also 
assembled many German celebrities within its precincts and advanced con- 
siderably many sciences, especially the exact ones. Now for the first time 
Germany perceived what she possessed in this king, and with conscious pride 
named as her own the man whom foreign countries to the very borders of civili- 
sation had admiringly praised. The influence of Frederick’s personality and 
method of governing now began gradually to extend and manifest itself in 
wider circles. 

The i*esult was kindred to the operating cause. It was not merely that cer- 
tain defined branches of intellectual life were advanced and strengthened by 
Frederick’s power and influence, but it was above all the whole being, the 
very life of the nation itself, which underwent a favourable change and won 
new vigour and strength. As to those whose official occupations were per- 
formed immediately under the eyes and the control of the great king, who 
had to fear his uncompromising look, which nothing escaped, they soon saw 
themselves compelled to fulfil their olficos in a more strict and faithful man- 
ner than had generally been the habit in these circles, and this partly by 
force, partly by the exciting influence of example given from so high a place. 
And yet they were no longer the mere machines of an often capricious and 
despotic will, as had been the case under the far too one-sided government of 
Frederick William I. They might on occasion assert their own independent 
views before a king who i-espected ideas and principles, and knew how to ap- 
preciate them because he himself governed according to them ; and under the 
government of a monarch, who by a writ under his own hand had exhorted 
the Kammergerichty the highest court of judicature in the land, never to pro- 
ceed except according to the law and their convictions as judges, and not to 
respect orders even from him, if they were in opposition to this legal attitude. 
The judicial calling in particular acquired a spirit of independence and devo- 


[* See volumes XI, and XIV.] 
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tion to iltity whioh did not fail when tho king di<i aoinnlly, m in tlu^ notorious 
lawsuit of MiUlor, lot himmdf Ih^ iM'guihHl into On' inisiako of int<'rrnpUng thn 
iudopondout oouwoi of jtistioo, though it had Inm'u dono with tho V(wy'boHt 
iutontiouH, 

Thus from Frodorlok^n Holnnd ttnui'i pntooodod a host* of othoiuls who wore 
objoots of lulmiration ami envy to tln^ whoh^ «d’ tlonuany, oomparod as thi\v wore 
with the vomU, inert, hay, and iginsmnt tnen, who fornnal (In' Hann'ohtSHin 
all the other slatOH. It wsw they who witlmtoinl, and in a groat nnnwure huc- 
eesBfully, the eorruptiou <d Un^ governineni. which f(»lhtw<‘d, and prewwvod for 
later days the traditioiiH of a ecnmtdontiouH ami punotilions snlininistrallve and 
judieial body, operathjg for the puhlie iM'netlt', and poHsoHW'd of inlolleetual 
euliure anti thorough luw, whieh prtxUuH'd a ri<‘]i harvt'sl. for tlm rt'gtuieralion 
of the Ih’UHSian statt^.^*^ 

The period of eight yeara wtdeh hatl been alhwt'd (o the di derent st4iies of 
Kurope from the Ptwuse of Amdu'ii until a new war hrnkt^ out, did not prtMluce 
in them the desired feeling of mdte.d drmneaH and stnairity; hut, on theoen- 
tniry, all wnuned unHcd.lhMl and in drtnwl of tin' ntwv eoimnotions wlneh hovered 
over this brief Biah^ of wpom^ For it wiw but too t'vidt'nt (ha,t the inimical 
powers so rtMtenily ronst'.d up- not having uh yt't fotnnl llu'ir equilihriuiu-'-had 
only made a paUHtU’or the purpostud* wnni reHUining luKstilitit's ngainst ctwh 
other with renewed vigour. The emprtw onet'u eould noit l»ro<dt the hwtsof 
Bilesia, aud she felt this loss th<^ inon^ atudtdy, inswnuieh m sln^ was obliged 
to undergo the mortiticaiitJU of kmwing Ihali I lie king t»f Prussia, hy adopting 
a proper eourst^ of atlminist-railon, had hts'U able to douldelln^ revemn^ of that 
beautiful eountry, Frederick, tm tiu^ otht'r hainh *^7501 loo clear sighhul not to 
forc>TOe that a third strugghi with her was imndtable, Atuong lln^ otlnw Furo- 
p<ian powers, too, there was a r<wtleHS spirit at work; t>ln*y enlcu'i'd into alli- 
ances, lookeil about them-“-now here, now tin're for frie.nds, ami inerewl 
their stwuigth by land and sea. .Europe was atitliis momenl* divided by two 
leading paH-ies: Franct^ Prussia, and Hwi'dcn adhcnnl to (he ones Austria, 
England, and Haxony to the other; the rest had not yet eomes to any ismclusiou 
as to which party tiny should support', but ilndr jwiHl'aiuM^ was eagerly sought 
by both. Maria Tlnu’csa at» tlrsli <iaHi' her (ye upon the powerful static of lius- 
sia, whose empr<^HS, .Klaabeih, appeared intdiuml to hurl liaelt her bol<lmorth" 
em neighbour into his former iusiguitii'ams^ ; ami ev<mtuaUy both parties con- 
eluded an alliance by means of the grand chancellor of liimsia, BeHtuschef, 
who had a personal dislike to the king of Prussia, Is'cnuise tlnUatter refused 
to gratify Ms avaricious disposition. In order to indtice Russia to fake active 
measures against Prussia, JKugland fomid it mamsssuy to aeli ni>ou the grand 
ohaucellor with her money, and by this tm^uis a war was all but' declared 
already between Bussia and Prussia. (Jeorge 11 of England mon^ (specially 
desired this, in order that he might by Biuh war bes r<dieved of th<^ anxiety ho 
felt for his principality of Hanover; hir as he was alr(*a<ly engaged in a mari- 
time war with Fraime, with the view of ju^cpiiring newtiU'ritories in other parts 
of the world, it was to eximeted that Franco in union with Prussia would 
forthwith attack his electorate. Maria Thercssa, hcuvmau*, her imrt., saw 
this storm preparing in the north of Europe without ft^ar or inquietaide, as she 
nourished strong hopes that it would give her an opportunity of reconquering 
her Silesian territory. 

PEUSSIA, BNaLAND, AND THE irBW EEOYINOBS OF FEnOShANI) (176W7W) 

England lost an ally in the fresh conflict with France which loomed, a per- 
petual menace, on the horizon, while the relations between the English royal 
family and their near kin of the royal house of Prussia grew more and more 
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strained. Besides the personal influence of the monarchs and the unfortunate 
choice of a British ambassador, there was another circumstance which embit- 
tered the relations between the two countries. England, jealous of her un- 
contested supremacy at sea, claimed the right to confiscate contraband of war 
in neutral ships. But the question as to what fell under this description was 
no less dilflcillt to determine then than now. To Prussia the whole subject 
had been of smalJ importance as long as her maritime trade was confined to the 
few seaports of the Baltic. But in the course of the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession Frederick had gained possession of Bast Friesland. And as he planted 
his foot for the first time on the shores of the North Sea he had a vision of the 
whole maritime trade of north Germany in his hands. To his eager zeal it 
seemed a simple mattesr to divert the whole transat»lantic traffic into new chan- 
nels. The English right of search in merchant vessels was therefore extremely 
annoying to him, the more so as it was exercised harshly and without consid- 
eration. In 1748, the last year of the war, two Prussian vessels laden with 
planks and liemi) had been captured. The British officials simply declared 
these articles contraband of war, and laid an embargo on the ships. Fred- 
erick made representations and demanded compensation, but to no purpose. 
Mean\<^hilo peace was concluded, but the embargo was not taken off. It 
availed nothing that the king called together a court of arbitration which 
unanimously affirmed that planks and hemp were not contraband of war. The 
English government, for its part, referred the matter to a prize eonrt and a 
special commiasion. Years passed and they came to no decision, while Fred- 
erick continued to make more and more urgent demands for his ships. 

Thus matters stood when, in July of 1761, the young king of Prussia 
paid his first visit to his now province, The welcome which greeted him gave 
profound offence to George 11, who considered himself the rightful heir to the 
territory of which (as he thought) his nephew had violently deprived him. 
And now he learned, intn the bargain, that the latter was attaching his new 
subjects to his person by a series of far-reaching enterprises for the public 
good, and rousing in them a spirit which astonished themselves. One under- 
taking, in particular, on which Frederick built great hopes was the expansion 
of Prussian trade with eastern Asia. He declared Emden a free port, and the 
“Asiatic Trading Company and the “Bengal Trading Company” came into 
existence there under his protection. In the following years each of these 
companies sent out two ships. But they had no luck, aiid they could not keep 
the field in face of the rivalry of the Butch. Moreover, one of the ships had 
ail affray with an English man-of-war in the Channel. The naval officers who 
searched it discovered and claimed some British subjects among the crew. 
Despite vigorous protests they were carried off and (in virtue of an Act of 
Parliament, it was said) pressed into the fieet. Thus on all sides obstacles 
arose in the way of these new ventures, and the outbreak of the Seven Years’ 
War shortly after put a final end to them. Nothing remained to bear witness 
of the unfortunate attempt to divert the commerce of Asia to East Friesland 
except the numerous specimens of old Chinese porcelain which were still to be 
found there forty years ago. At that time costly red vases with quaint raised 
gilt figures, precious dinner services of transparent ware, and little cups deco- 
rated with intricate and inimitable arabesque, might be seen among the pos- 
sessions of rich Frisian farmers in the fen land, even in outlying “places.” 
These treasures have now grown extremely rare, and china lovers have to pay 
exorbitant prices for the few remaining pieces left by collectors and Jew 

It was natural that the East Frieslanders should never forget the brief 
blossoming time of their commerce and prosperity which followed upon the 
union with Prussia. For the vigorous life which throbbed through all circles 
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of Hoeiety v/heii, in placo of a dofijoneraio lino of priiu*(^8 and after contnrioa of 
internal disBonsions, a young and ablo monarob Hoizod tho roiim of power, C 4 ir' 
riod ovoryUiing before it. The inhabitant Hud(l<nily f<^lt theinHelv(‘-H inemku'H 
of a mighty Btate, nor wjih thiB feeling troubled by the iinpoHition of new and 
onerouB bnrdenH. With a wiae cjaiition Fred<n'iek r<d’rained from exaeting the 
annual (luote of recridtB from tlie new province, foreM<Hdng that. Hmdi a meaa- 
ure would bo regarded with peculiar abhorrencci by the ^4*ree FriHianH.^' Ife 
therefore contented hiniBelf with the annual paynnmt of a money eontribution, 
NeverthelesB the impartial hintorian m bound to (tonfeBH that the retuionfl 
why the tide of wealth did not how biM‘.k in(,o the old (‘hanmdH, nor the tlour- 
iBliing times of the Hanseatic T^iague return, lay <l(H^p(U‘ than either king or 
people suppoB<‘-d, The gorgeous (duwnbers of the (Juildhall at Knuhm remain 
m empty iis ever, aud through the great rooms, whieh in jmsi (Mmturies were 
throngcHl with merchants of every land and elime, hows only the yearly tide 
<yf tonristw who dock in summer to the health r(^, sorts of the North B<^a, iwlmir- 
ing the curious medimval weapons and richly inlaid suits of armour so t/aste- 
fully arranged on the walls. The harlM)ur has been choked with mud, and in 
the islands of Eiist Fricjsland curious feiHies made of monster ribs are all that 


bwtfilleH to the many morehantmeu that once put out hence for the northern 
s(^as. It) is unjust to make the war, which turned Frederick’s energies into 
another direction, solely answerable for this mournful issue, It was not this 
cireumstance alone whieh brought his masterly projects to such pitiable wreck. 
Atid it is peculiarly unjust to reproacjh the Bttce(UMling Hanoverian govern- 
ment Iw^eausi^) the commercial eaterprises of tlui hrst period of Frussian rule 
d<W(doped no farther. Both Frederick and the East Frieslandeis overesti- 
mated tlie effect which the long-desired harbour was likely to extirii fi'om afar 
upon Prussia. They both overlooked the fath that tlui exist ing means of com- 
munication were inadetpiate to ensure a sullhuent mai‘k<‘f( for their wan^s in- 
land. Moreover, ever since the dis(H)vei‘y of ih() ixunui route to the Etist 
Indies, the two maritime x>owerK, I^nglaml aud Holland, had Indd almost abso- 
lute control over tho trade with tlu^ East. Hamburg aud Bremen had long 
since monopolism! the small traffic of thn'inaiiy beyond h(mih. A long time 
would tluu'efons necessarily havt‘- cdapsi^d Ix^fore the gre^at mere-antilc) houscis of 
the Ooniinent made up their minds to import, tlunr wares from othe.r sources 
or distribute them through other channels. And again, thci royal interferemie 
with the existing conditions, though the inspirat.ion of a mast^n* mind, was too 
precipitate and too much hound up with the king’s personality to produce 
Itistiug results. The Hanoverian government, practical aud thorough, t.hough 
systematically deliberate and far less sliowy, did nuich more for t.he real good 
of B'St Friesland than the first period of Prussiau adminisliration. It. tiurned 
its attention to immediate needs, and to it the ptovineci is indebted for its net- 
work of roads, its new Bmden ship canal, it.s railway, the fostering of the 
trade of Leer aud Papenburg, and the revived prosperity of thi*! meridiant- 
service. And the credit of bringing the bog laud inl.o cultivation by the sys- 
tem of dikes is solely duo to the Hanoverian government. 

One of the improvements, however, and thii.t perhaps the nuyst; bmieficial of 
all, is unquestionably the work of King Fredcnlck. I tc wm di^st to teach 
the people how wide stretches of fertile laud could be rm!Over<Hl from t.he sea 
by means of embankments against tho floods whiC/h had formerly swept the 
soil away. The many flourishing swamps ” along the sbon^B of the Dollart and 
the North Sea are speaking memorials of his activity. With the same zeal, 
though not with the same success, he undertook the cultivation of tihe exten- 
sive areas of marsh land which he had passed on his progress to Aurich. 
But if in the execution of this project he made many mistakes, who shall take 
him to task for them! He had before his eyes no examples of marshes profit- 
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ably plantod, Buch as wo now see in the district of Stade and other parts of 
East Friesland. For one thing, the lots which he gave to the colonists to cul- 
tivate were too small. The proceeds of agriculture in this niggardly soil were 
not sufficient to maintain a family, and hence the descendants of the unfor- 
tunate peasants whom he transported hither from remote provinces form to 
this day a degenerate proletariate, eking out a miserable subsistence by beg- 
ging on the highway. But when we rei^i of the stimulus given to improve- 
ments in agricuhure, home administration, and even domestic life, by Fred- 
erick’s brief visit, we mniot but marvel at the insight and the indefatigable 
energy of the man, and at his constant thought for his subjects. Through the 
medley of official receptions his keen eye noted what was amiss, and the few 
hours of leisure loft him were devoted to the consideration and invention of 
remedies. 


ENGIiTSH OOMPLIOATIONS 

In England this energy was looked upon with suspicion, and the sudden 
expansion of the trade of Emden roused envy and apprehension. King 
George was not alone in his wrath when a province he had intended to win for 
himself flung itself with enthusiasm into the arms of his nephew ; the whole 
British nation shared his exasperation. Frederick’s care for the prosperity 
of this part of his dominions was interpreted as a link in a long chain of hos- 
tile demonstrations against England. The unfortunate affair of the cajitured 
ships was still pending, and added to the discord. The communications ex- 
changed between the two cabipets steadily assumed a more acrimonious and 
insulting tone. Finally, in the year 1752, Frederick determined to bring the 
matter to an issue. He declared through his agents that it seemed to him that 
the English courts were maliciously determined to i>ostpoiio their decision in- 
definitely, but that he neither could nor would wait any hmger, and would at- 
tempt to compensjite his subjects by other means. After the lapse of three 
months (April 23rd, 1753) he should cease to pay interest on the Silesian 
loan, the securities for which were mainly in English hands. 

A perfect tempest of indignation broke forth in England. The duke of 
Newcastle could not have yielded if he would. In a fresh note (April 12th) 
couched in the mildest terms, Frederick tried in vain to justify the step he 
had taken. The temper of the London populace rendered a reconciliation 
impossible. The coercive metisure ho had used as a threat was tmtually put 
into force. Then there arose throughout Great Britain a clamour against the 
“unjixst,'’ obstinate,” and malicious” king of Prussia. No meanness was 
too base to bo imputed to him. His object was to ruin England; he had a 
secret understanding with Fnince and with the Jacobite plotters. The ap- 
pointment of Keith to the Prussian embassy in Paris, the summons of Tyreon- 
nehto Berlin, were evidence enough. In the general excitement it was even 
thought not unlikely that ho might land fifteen thousand men in Scotland to 
restore the exiled dynasty. The unfortunate Dr. Archibald Cameron, brother 
of the famous Lochiel, being captured about this time on the lands of the laird 
of Glenbucket, was taken for a Jacobite emissary of Frederick’s, and six yeai’s 
after the rising under Charles Edward this noble-hearted man perished on the 
gallows amidst the rejoicings of the mob. Caricatures and lampoons of the 
king of Prussia were circulated in England, and. eveu persons of position and 
influence gave credence to tales of the most extravagant political projects on 
the part of Frederick. The idea was very natural and excusable. For it was 
impossible that his contemporaries should: know that a wise moderation in his 
aims was the king’s greatest quality, together with a singular faculty for dis- 
tinguishing between the near and attainable and the visionary in politics. On 
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tiho contrary, f roni hin earlicBt pcrfonnaneon it B^Hnuotl not improbable tbat bo 
luiKbti <levolop into a ruUiloHB ami iimatiable oompieror, HUC/h m Napoleon 
lijraduiilly iKmme. And oven the BobercHt p(?!il/ieianH were eonvineod that in 
hiH aUiauee witli Eraiuio ho conteniphitecl the Heizuro of Hanoverian territory. 
Wiuni, about tlui name time, a project for the election of a king of the BoniauH 
canui io nothing, the failtire wfw regarded jib a reault of FruHaian IntriguoB, and 
in Mu’) Humnuir of 175:1 matters had come to Hueh a pswa that hardly anyone 
doubted that there would be a wpeedy outbreak of hoBtilitiioH between England 
and PniHBia* 

The fact nuide George H nmliHe all the more keenly the neccHBity of kuit^ 
ting eloBor the juuiient alliance with AuHtriju But, to bin HurpriBo and dinap- 
pointment, he found that the overturoH of bin simbaBHJwlor were reoeived with 
increaHing eoohu^BB ixt the court of ‘Vienna. Maria Thereea did not even Hoein 
particularly intoreBted in Becnring tlie eletdlon of her own non an king of the 
ItomauH. King George wjib clearly more ‘MinperiaH' than the einpreBB and 
mother herwidf, ''rUm iuditference on the part of Iub ^GuituniP^ ally stirred 
the n^Jidy choUir of the BritiHh monarch. He felt his couHecpiencj^ as an elec- 
M)r and JuiH gi’eatiuess as king of t^nghuid <lceply wouiuhul. To those about 
him h<‘, let hdl angry woixIh concerning thiB vjigaboud Htinmger whom he had 
helped to lh(' throueF^* 

'Mejinthne Frtjderick, taking (pilek advantage of the Bituation, formed and 
ptil int.o itnimuliate execution a plaix no less unexpected than extrirordinary. 
Abandotiing the lukewarm aid of Branco, which lay, as it were, in a state of 
polit.i<^al lethargy, and had afforded him but very trilling asBistanee in his two 
Bihwian wars, luii suiUleuly turned to England, now so much ixicreasing in 
power and enterprising bolduoBS, and claimed her allijince; and the EugliBh 
miMon ac(‘e(led to his proposal. Both nations nee<led tihis reciprocjd ai(l 
ngaiJist other twlvtu'BJU'ics; and, at the SJinm iim<>, required t he conlidencc of 
each other in order that England might heat eas(^ with rj^gard to Hanover. 
H<mcc tlui alHane<i between England and FrusHia, which biuscMl ilH security in 
the sympathy <d both nations, might be truly tenmsl jx natursil alUjxnce, and 
was founded upon lirmei* grounds tluiii those of nu’.n^ stjitx^ poli<’y. 

By this singh^ t/urn the rehiMons wliich luid hitherto (existed between the 
dinVuVsnt statxvs of Europe were altogethcsr chjinge,d. Frussiji luxd declaied her- 
self iudependeuti of Brance, and England of Austria; and thixmgh a singular 
(‘.apri<*ionH sport of fortune, Brjuice and Austriji, who laid Ihhui <memicvs for 
Miree hundred years, now found thomstdves, totlieir own ast-onishnumt, placed 
inclose imoximity, and called upon to give esich other their hands; and all 
the rules of political calculation hithc.do held m immutjible wen^ at. one blow 
demolished. Iiuckily for Austria, she poBsessed in her prime minister, Ihnnce 
Kaunik, and in the empress Maria Theresa herself, two whosxi power of mind 
enabled them jit once to perceive and avjxil thcrasxdves of the altered position 
of affairs, and who did not suffer themselves to be In^ld in cheek by ancient 
cnatom. They sought for an alliance with France, an<l obtained it. On the 
Ist of May, 1756, the Treaty of Yersaillcs wjis dniwn up, after that between 
England and Frussia had been alrea<ly concluded at Westminster in the month 
of January of the same year.*' 
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To mo ii, ftppoarfl ovldonfc that a private person oufjht to ))e 
Rcrupulonsly tenacious of his promise, tlioujjh he should have made 
it inconsiderately. If he is injured ho can have recourse to the f 

protection of laws, and, he the issue what it may, an individual only 
suffers. But where is the tribunal that can redress a monarch’s 
wrongs, should another monarch forfeit his engagement? The word 
of a sovereign may draw dowm cahimiiie.a on nations. Must the 
people perish or must the monarch infringe a treaty? And whore is 
the man weak (mough to hesitate a moment concerning Ids an- 
swer ? — FuKDliUlICK H.i 

The union of tho Iiouho of Austria and Bourbon, so lately formed, soon 
created a suspiit-ion tliat t/lio Treaty of London could not maiiitaui tho bran- 
quillity of Germany. Feacte might be said to be susijonded only by a. liatr; some 
pretext was but wanting ; and, when that is tho sole thing necessary, vvar is as 
if declared. It soon aiipearad inevitable; for information was obtomed that tho 
politicians had all been clocoived in their dependence on Russia. That power, 
over which tho iutrignes of the Austrian ministers prevailed, broke Avith Eng- 
land because of the alliance which tho king of Great Britain had concluded 
with the king of Prussia. Count Bestuschef for a moment remained undecided 
between his piiBsion for English guineas and his hatred toward the king ; but 
hatred was victorious. The empress Elizabeth, an enemy to the Erench nation 
after the last embassy of the marquis de la Ohetardie, was better pleased to 
league with that nation tha^i to preserve the least alliance with a power which 
had become connected with Russia. Active in. every court of Europe, the 
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court of Vienna profited by tbe passiouB of Bovereigns and their ministers, to 
attract them to itsi^.lf, and govern them according to the purpose x>i*opo8ed. 

During these sudden and unexpected changes of system tine Englisli ships 
no longer kept any meiisures with those of France. The vexations and infrac- 
tions they conuniiited enforced the king of Fxiince, in his own de8i)ite, to de- 
clare war. The French ostentiitiously announced that they were prepmng to 
make a descent ou England. They lined the coasts of Brittany and Norman- 
dy with troops, btiilt flat-bottomed boats for their transportation, and asaem- 
bled some ships of war at Brest. These appearances lerriih*,d the English, and 
there were moments during which this nation, which has the character of so 
much wisdom, imagined its destruction near. To remove ihetH^ fears, King 
George had recourse to Hanoverian and I Icssiau troops, that were brought 
into England. 

The first thing necessiiry, at the commeneement of the war, wiis to deprive 
the Baxons of the means of making themsedves parties in it and of disttirbing 
Prussia. The electorate of Baxony must he trav<^rs(Hl to carry the war into 
Bohemia. If Baxony were not conquered, an enemy would bo left behind; 
who, depriving the l^russians of tlie free navigation of the Elbe, would oblige 
them to (piit Bohemia, whenever the king of Poland should pleiwse.^ 

In the autumn of 175(1, therefore, Frederick, unexpectedly and without 
previously declaring war, invaded Saxony, of which he speedily took posses- 
sion, and shut up the little Saxon army, thus taken unawares, ou the EIIks at 
X^irna. A corps of Aust rians, who were also equally unprepared to take the 
field, luisteued, under the command of Browne, to their relief, but were, on 
the 1st of October, defeated at Lobositss, and the fourteen thousand Baxons 
under Butowsky at I^irnawerein consequence compelled to laydown their 
arms, the want to which they were reduced by the failure of their suppU<^H 
having already driven them to the necessity of eating hair-powder mixed with 
gunpowder.*^ 


TItK DEFEAT OF THE HAXONH AT lURNA (1750 A.D.) 

Whilst the chill October rain descended without intermission upon the 
wretched Baxon soldiers, their leader sat warm and dry in the impregnable 
fortress of Konigstein. Through the fiooda that poured across the window- 
panes of the commandant’s quarters he saw the long columns of his battalions 
cross the bridge and struggle painfully up the slippery footpath which led 
from the hamlet of Halbestadt to Ebenheit, above the precipitous river bank; 
he saw the exhausted horses toiling vainly to dniw the light guns np to the 
platean, the cavalry crowding in the narrow space between the declivity and 
the stream till their turn came to defile. 

And when he turned his eyes from the dreadful throng, ilxo hopeless con- 
fusion by the river, towards the spot whence, in fair weather, the domes and 
towers of his capital could be seen gleaming, he saw, to his dismay, the Prus- 
sian hussaiu already on the table-land where his own camp had stood dtiring 
the past weeks. Xle saw the bold horsemen climb down the pixss by which 
his own troops had just come, he saw his own men in terror cut the (tables of 
the bridge and let it drift down-stream. Nor did the darkness draw a merci- 
ful veil over the mournful scenes at hia feet* His camj) had no rest. Far 
into the night he could not choose but hear, in angry grief, the shouts of the 
triumphant enemy, busy over the plunder of the abandoned tents and baggage 
wagons, and searching his own late headquarters at Btruppen for spoil. But 
one ray of hope was still left to the unhappy elector. When the day dawned 
he fancied that he should see his army cut its way through the rauks of the 
enemy. 
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A message from Field-Marshal Bvitowsky dashed this hopeful proguostica- 
tion. He reported that his meu were utterly exhausted and that the last pro- 
\ isions were gone. He had succeeded, though with difhculty, in forming the 
bulk of the infantry into three or four divisions on the plateau of Ebenheit, 
but half of the artillery had stuck fast in the river. The cavalry, too, was 
incapable of reaching the To add to these misfortunes, he had no news 
from Browne ; the messenger who had undertaken, for a large sum of money, 
to convey a messiige to him by secret paths through the forest had in all like- 
lihood been taken prisoner, and it was vain to count on the co-operation of 
the Austrians, Under these circumstances he was of opinion that nothing 
but useless bloodshed could result from an atteinx)t to storm the Prussian posi- 
tions alone. 

This was too much even for the feeble Augustus HI. His desperate plight 
did uot, it is true, inspire him with the (uiergy which of old hurled the last 
PalsBologus out of the gorgeous halls of the palace of the ikesars and from the 
luxury of au oriental despot, to die unrecognised among his warriors in the 
breach. He did xiot embrace the manly resolution of inspiring his soldiers by 
his presence in person, and of perishing with them if needs must be, but he 
sent strict orders to bis field-marshal to cut liis way out at all hazards. 

It was two oVlook on the morning of Thursday, the 14th of October, when 
he despatched these orders. At the same time he sent down to the river one 
hundred and fifty horses from his own stable, x)lentifully fed with oats and 
hay, while the beasts in the cami) were dying of starvation. These powerful 
animals were meant to draw the guns u^) the slope, hut even their exertions 
were of no avail. The grey dawn was rising as they splashed and swam 
across the river. At the same time (about seven in the morning) Butowsky 
received the message from Browne which he had almost ceased to look for. 
It had been given to the messenger at ten o’clock on the previous evening, but 
he had taken the whole of the stormy October night in getting back uncaught 
from Liohteuhain. The contents of the paper destroyed the last hope. The 
Austrian general wrote that since Tuesday he had been waiting in vain for the 
Saxon signal guns, and had therefore concluded that the enterprise bad failed. 
His own position was one of extreme peril, as the Prussians were opposed to 
him in greatly superior numbers. The utmost he could do was to wait till 
nine o’clock Thursday morning; if then he had no news he must withdraw. 

The hour he named was almost past already. To be ready to attack by 
that time wiis impossible, more especially as the Prussian force on the Lilien- 
stein had been increased to eleven battalions, with twenty -two guns. Butow- 
sky sent again to the elector and begged permission to capitulate, and again 
he received an answer in the negative. Then the cannon of Konigstein began 
to thunder, to stay the Austrians if possible ; but wind and weather were un- 
propitious, and no sound of them reached Browne.- He marched away as he 
had said ho should. Butowsky listened in vain for the rattle of musketry 
announcing the Austrian attack. Silence was over all. 

That was the end. He summoned his generals to a council of war, and in 
one of the little huts of the hamlet of Ebenheit a brief consultation took place. 
All were agreed that escape was impossible. To lead the soldiers as they 
were, exhausted by unprecedented exertions and- chilled by seventy -two hours 
of rain, against the enemy’s entrenchments, was obviously to sacrifice them to 
no purpose. They had eaten nothing since the day before; for months they 
had been living on meagre rations. The ammunition was spoiled by the wet. 
There was nothing to be done but capitulate. Now at last Augustus IH 
bowed to the inevitable, and a preliminary convention with General Winter- 
field, who was in command on the right bank of the Elbe, procured the first 
of necessaries, bread, for the miserable invested araiy. 
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liberty only a few days before ; the Prussians had fished up the pontoons, 
and now it bore them not to prison but to a worse fate. 

At Oberrathen, now a station on the Bohemian line, the officers and men 
were separated. Of the former, five hundred and sixty-eight were let go on 
giving their parole not to fight against Prussia ; only fifty -three took service 
with Frederick. The non-commissioned officers and the rank and file were 
handed over to Prussian superiors. The king seems- to have had no great 
opinion of the binding quality of the oath which still pledged them to the ser- 
vice of their old master. But, with an odd self -contradictoriness, when none 
of them would come over to him of their own free will, he obliged them to 
swear a new oath to him en masse. Then he formed them into separate divi- 
sions, to be transmuted into Prussian troops within the boundaries of the 
Prussian kingdom. Halle, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, Frankfort, etc., were the 
stations assigned to them. Ludwig of Dessau, the Iron Prince, was charged 
with the troublesome task of supervising the transformation. But in spite of 
dismal experiences their loyalty to their hereditary princes proved stronger 
than the harshest coercion and the fear of punishment. Some actually de- 
serted on the first march, and the rest were so inspirited by their example that 
hardly a third of the men reached their destination. They arrived as mere 
skeleton regiments, and to swell their ranks Frederick imposed a levy of twelve 
thousand recruits upon unhappy Saxony 1 

King Augustus, the princes Xavier and Charles, Briihl the minister, and 
a numerous suite of five hundred persons started on their journey to Warsaw 
on the 20th of October. Kever again was the king to see Dresden, where the 
queen and the electoral prince had been left ; he died in the Polish capital in 
the last year of the war. 

The Saxon drama was at an end. In seven weeks Frederick had made 
himself master of that rich country. He now exploited its resources ruthlessly 
for his war, just as he had endeavoured to reinforce his army with its sons. 
His officials treated the people with extreme harshness; and Frederick 
wreaked on the palaces and gardens of Briihl, the minister, the personal 
grudge which he bore that statesman. To this day some of these properties 
beaCr traces of the ignoble vengeance which the Prussian monarch took in his 
own person upon his political adversary. 

The king of Prussia was far less concerned about the justice than about the 
utility of his dealings with Saxony. To him the advantages resulting from 
the occupation of the country seemed greatly to outweigh the disadvantages 
that might ensue from leaving it in an attitude of doubtful neutrality in his 
rear. But he now realised with solicitude that his personal animosity had led 
his political sagacity astray. The resistance of Saxony had cheated him of six 
precious weeks. He had been unable to profit by the opportunity of winning 
great successes in Bohemia while the Austrians were still unprepared. The 
advanced season now put a stop to all military operations. Snowy and tem- 
pestuous weather set in unusually early; it was impossible to keep the troops 
under canvaa At the end of October, therefore, the Prussian army at Loho- 
sitz started on the march back to Saxony, and Held-Marshal Schwerin, who 
had pre^d forward from Silesia as far as Koniggratz, retreated across the 
frontier. The king himself remained at Gross-Sedlitz till the lith of Novem- 
ber, and then removed his headquarters to Dresden.® 

THE BATTUE OF PBAGtTB (1757 A.D.) 

The preparations made for the ensuing campaign presented to the eyes of 
Frederick an aspect in prospective affairs of a character anything but encour- 
aging. The great powers of Europe, infuriated by the stand made, had 
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BOW iMJCOwio inoro Ilriuly uiiitxjd than in Ounr tlotKa’nuiuitiou to doBtroy 
hiiB, and conibiiUMl tivj'tdhor with all tiunr armi^*H to ovorwhohu him. AuBtria 
eamo forth with all tho troopn, tio^idhor with all thi'i w<^aUh and roHOurceH fur- 
Bi^€d by her oxhsnHivo kunalorioa ; EuHHia (unitrihtitod no fower ilntn 100,000 
Bien; Framsc BuppUod ovon a groator uunibor, Hw(Mlon <mino forwanl with 
^20,000 men; w'hilHt the (Jermanie Empire generally, reganling the inviiBion of 
Saxony by Frederiek m a violatlcm of the pea<m of country, otfered to the 
Imperial court an additional aid of 00,000 men, Hum a (Munbiued army of at 
leaBt 500,000 men Btood under arum ready to ,mar<‘h Jigaiimt the king of Frus- 
aia; whiM he, on the other hand, could to thin mighty and overwhelm- 

ing force but 200,000 men, eclUHited only ati tiu'* B?mritle(^ of every renouree at 
his command. As allies he posmwed only Englan<l, tlu^ landgraf of Hesse, 
and the dukes of Brunswick and Hotha, and lu^ was obliged to letive them 
alone to carry on the war with Fratuw; with respiu'.t to the other powers, he 
hoped to make up for liis inferior force by the ability of his gimt generals and 
by doubling his strength by rapid inarches, thus swiff ly piwsing wUh the same 
army from one point to another, to In*) enabliMl to light his enemies one after 
the other. Thence, he resolved to dircu'.t his drat and principal I’Cort against 
Austria, whom he regarded as his chief enemy, whilst in the meiwutime he left 
behind 14,000 men under the command of his old Odd-marshal Wiwald, for 
the defence of Prussia itstdf against the alit 4 mk of the Eusslans, leaving only 
4,000 men for the protection of BiU’liu against the Hwiules; fortunately, how- 
ever, for Prussia, the Bwedish portion of the allies took no veiy serious share 
in the war. 

Maria Tlie'rcisa, influenced by nn (extraordinary prediUsetlon for her hus- 
Imnd^s brother, Prince Charles of Lorraine, appointed him, although he had 
already been twice lieateu by Fnalericik, eommander-in-chh^f of the imperial 
*irmy ; wliilst imdor his orders she plmaal lh<^ t-aUmted and ex|>eri(mced soldier, 
General Browne. This arrangement proved of gremt scsrvitxi to the king. 
Browne, with hia usual prudence and fowdhought, mlvisisd Prince Charles to 
anticipate the (luick movemente of tln^ Prussians in the aAtacsk they contem- 
plated, and penetrating into Baxouy and Bilesia, thus wmiove the seat of war 
from the hereditory states of Austria; Clmrhw of Lorraine, however, although 
on other occasions too precipitate, resolved in this cam^ to be the very oppo- 
site, preferring to adopt the defensive, and was anxious to wait until he had 
drawn around Mm all the forces he c.ould < 5 ollect. This was exactly what 
Frederick most anxiously desired, and he contrivixl to stwmgthen the prinije 
in the belief that he himself, ovennatehed by so many powerful enemies, 
thonght it most prudent to assume the defensive likewise. Suddenly, however, 
and whilst the Austrians imagined themselves in perfect security, the Prus- 
Mans broke up ; dividing themselves into four divisions, they poured forth in 
rapid marches across the mounbiins into Bohemia, and, like so many mighty 
and impetuous mountain rivers, swept all befoixs them, taking possession of ah 
the supplies of the imperials, which served to furnish them witli provisions 
during several months, and reunited their forces at a certain hour ou the 
morning of the 6th of May, at the appointed (parters in the vicinity of 
Prague. 

The priE(5e of Lorraine, hastily collecting together all his troops, had now 
taken a strong, intrenched position in the mountains, near Prague, where he 
considered himself 8ecure<i against every attack. Frederick, however, to 
whom every hour which delayed the execution of the final blow appeared lost, 
resolved to give battle at once now that the enemy was within sight, and in 
this determination he was cordially seconded by Ms favourite officer, General 
Winterfeld, a bold and undaunted warrior. Accordingly the latter received 
orders to reconnoitre the enemy position, and he reported that their right 
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wing might he easily attached, as in front of it were several green meadows 
which would facilitate the advance of the troops. But what he thought to be 
meadows were nothing hut deep di‘ied-up ponds, with slimy bottoms, which 
had been sown with oats, and after the harvest were again to serve as fish 
ponds. This error served ultimately to produce much injury to the Prussians 
in their attack. The venerable field-marshal Schwerin, who had arrived at 
headquarters only that morning with his fatigued troops, and was altogether 
unacquainted with the spot chosen for the scene of action, suggested that they 
should postpone operations until the following day ; but the king, whose im- 
petuosity was not to be restrained, and who, having now completely formed in 
ids mind the plan of a glorious battle, was impatient to put it into execution, 
would not listen for a moment to any farther delay. Upon this the old war- 
jior, who, in his seventy-third year, still retained a great portion of his youth- 
ful fire, exclaimed, as he pressed his hat over his eyes, ^^Well, then, if the bat- 
tle shall and must be fought this day, I will attack the enemy there on the 
spot where I see him I ” 

The battle commenced only at ten o’clock in the morning, so much time 
having been taken up in making the necessary preparations, as the ground 
turned out to be generally swamj)y and hilly. As the Prussians worked their 
way through and, approached the enemy, they were received with a terrific 
cannonade ; the carnage was dreadful, and whole ranks were levelled with the 
ground; indeed, it seemed impossible for human courage to hold out against 
such tremendously destructive odds. Each attack made was unsuccessful, and 
the ranks of the Prussians began to waver. At this moment the brave old 
marshal, Schwerin, seized an ensign, and calling upon his troops to follow him 
rushed into the thickest of the fire, where, pierced with four halls, the veteran 
warrior fell and died the death of a hero. General Manteufel released the 
gory standard from the firm grasp of the dead veteran and led on the troops, 
now burning with revenge at the loss of their brave commander. The king’s 
brother, Prince Henry, sprang from Ms horse, and led on his men against a 
battery, which he captured ; and Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick attacked and 
overthrew with the greatest courage the left wing of the Austrians, pursuing 
the enemy from hill to hill, and captured seven intrenchments. 

Nevertheless, the victory remained undecided as long as Field-Marshal 
Browne was able, by his influence and command, to maintain order among the 
ranks of the Austrians; at length, however, he fell, mortally wounded, and 
with his fall vanished all fortune from the Austrian side. lOng Frederick, 
who with his keen eye surveyed the field of battle, quickly perceived that the 
enemy had begun to give way; seeing a large gap in the centre of their ranks, 
he at once advanced, with some of his chosen troops, and, dashing into it, com- 
pletely destroyed all communication between them, putting them entirely to 
rout. Thus the victory was gained ; the Austrians fled in every direction, the 
greater portion of the fhgitivea throwing themselves into Prague, and the rest 
hastening to join Marshal Daun, who was posted in Kiittenberg with an army 
of reserves. 

Dearly, however, was this victory purchased I Twelve thousand flve hun- 
dred Prussians lay dead or wounded on the battle-field, and among them was 
included one precious corpse— that of Field-Mar^al Schwerin ; but the re- 
membrance of his heroic death, and the blood-stained flag he bore in his ner- 
vous grasp, were regarded by the Prussian army as.the most sacred legacy, serv- 
ing them as a continual incitement to follow in the same path of glory. The 
Austrians, likewise, suffered an irreparable loss in the death of Field-Marshal 
Browne ; he had grown grey in the wars of his country, and the experience he 
had gained rendered him the most distinguished general of his day. 

The struggle in Bohemia was by no means decided by this battle, although 
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tlxo jMitnal poHiiion of tho psMrtim wsm Btioh t,hat. the mupaigw bade fair to termi- 
naU^t gloriouHly in favour of FixMloriok ; for lui now kopt the prince of 'Lor- 
raine a prittoner in Pnigue, tog(ither with hn ty-Hix thouBiuul men, without any 
roHouw^en left to enable Uiem to hold out for m»y length of time* Their only 
hoiM« of relief rented in l^iehl-Marahal Daun, who WiiS Uxen in the immediate 
vicinity with a conMiderstole body of troopn; hut if he slxould be defeated by 
the king, the army hemmed in within the wallH of Prague must Im lost, the 
campaign itadf won in the most glorious manuer by the Prussiaixe, and jxeace 
obtained, perliaps, alremly in the mtcond ywxr of the war ; for Frederick de- 
airtui nothing more than what he obbiitxed at the <uid of tslie war — the retention 
of Bileaia. Fate, however, had not deer<ied that be should obtain this object 
80 easily, and it was decided that his carex^r of success sliould receive a check, 
whilst bis spirit was doomed to undergo bitter and painful trials. 

trUE UATOLB 01^’ EOUN* (1767 A,B,) 

He determined not to wait fc^r the atta<k of Damn, but to anticipate it; 
and after he had remained five wc^^ks Ixefore Prague he withdrew, witli twelve 
thousand men, in oi'der to join Prince Itevern, who had kept the army of 
Daun in observation, which army Frederick forthwith attacked, near Kolin, on 
tlie 18 th of June. The plan of the order of battle adopted by the king was 
excellent; and had it been followed out entirely it would have given him the 
victory. Frederick decided npon this occasion to employ the same order of 
battle as that used in ancient times by Fpaminondas, by wMch he overcame the 
invincible Spartans; this was termt^l the oblique line of battle. By this plan 
the weaker force, by promptitude of aciiou, wm enabled to operate with ad- 
vantage over a superior body. If the geueml in command *hiis recourse to 
such a bold manoeuvre it is very seldom Umt he fails, but to ensure victory he 
must be certain of the ixerfect co-o|)eratlon of his army, so that by the celerity 
and exactitude of its movements the euemy may l)e completely deceived and 
vanqui^ed bt^fore he has even had time to perceive the plan of attack by 
which it has been accomplislxed. 

Such was the mauenuvre practised by the Prussians at Kolin, and the first 
onset made by generals iZIieten and Hulseu upon the right wing of the Am- 
trians put them entirely to rout The centre and the other wing of the 
Prussian army had now only to follow it up forthwith, by falling u^n the 
enemy ^s flank, battalion after battalion in suceesdon, and thus cxxmplete its 
entire annihilation. 'WTbflst, however, everything was thus operating in the 
right direction, the king himself, aa if the nsuod dearness of his mind became 
suddenly clouded in impenetrable gloom, gave orders for the rest of the army 
to make a halt I In truth, throughout the whole of this importaut day, FrM- 
erick presented in his own person and manner something so nnaoconntably 
gloomy and repulsive that it reudered him totally incapable of attending to 
the ideas and observations suggested by those around him ; he rejected every^ 
thing they advised, and his sinister look, together with his bitter remarks, 
made them shun his presence. 

When, at the most important and dedsive moment, Prinee Maurice of 
Dessau ventured to represent to the monarch the serious conseqnenc^ that 
must result from the change he had commanded to take place in the plan ^ 
the order of battle, and reiterated his observations and arguments in the moBj 
urgent manner possible, Frederick rode up dose to his side, and with uplift^ 
sword demanded, in a loud and threatening tone of voice, whether he womd 
or would not obey orders. The prinee at once desisted and withdrew ; but 
from that moment the fate of the day was decided. Through the iU-tinmMt 
thus made the Prussian lines found themselveB right In front of the position 
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held by the Austrians, which position they had strongly intrenched and made 
C9inpletely insnrmonntable ; and when they made an attempt to take it by as- 
sanlt, the regiments were swept away one after the other by the destructive 
fire of the Austrian artillery. ‘So exertion, no desperate effort, could now 
obtain the victory ; fortune had changed sides. General Dann, already de- 
spairing of success at the commencement of the battle, had marked down with 
a pencil the order to sound a retreat, when, just at that moment, the colonel of 
a Saxon regiment off cavalry having perceived that the ranks of the Prussians 
changed their order of battle, resolved to delay execution of orders, and placed 
the official paper in his pocket. The Austrians now renewed their attack, 
and the Saxon regiments of horse were more especially distingun^ed for the 
desperate charges they made, as if determined to revenge themselves for the 
injuries endured by their country. In order that all might not be sacrificed, 
orders were issued to make a retreat, and Dann, too well pleased to gam 
this, his first victory, over Frederick the Great, did not follow in pursuit. 
The Prussians lost on this day 14,000 men, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
and 45 pieces of artillery. This formed nearly the moiety of the PmssiaE aimy, 
for in this battle 32,000 Prussians had fought against 60,000 Austrians.** 

FBEnKEIOK AETEE PEAGUB AJO) KOUK 

An interesting account of the battles of Prague and Kolin is given by Sir 
Andrew Mitchell who was ambassador from England and was in Frederick's 
camp. His letters are worth quoting in some detail because of the interesting 
light thrown upon the personality of Frederick. Whether as victor or as 
vanquished, he appears an heroic figure.** 

On the 6th of May, the day of the battle of Prague, MitchelJ « writes : The 
whole of the Prussian army is in tears for the loss of Marshal Schwerin, one 
of the greatest officers this or perhaps any other country has produced, and 
one of the best of men.” 

“I had the honour” (continues Mitchell on the 10th) “to congratolate the 
king. He appeared in high spirits, but moderate at the same time, in the 
midst of his great successes. He said his brother Henry did extremely well on 
the right— that to him the success was owing there ; that Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick also, who was on the left, went afterwards and flanked the Aus- 
trians, while they were engaged at our right; that Prince Frank (!) of 
Brunswick had greatly distinguished Mmself , and that he would make a great 
officer. The prince of Wurteniberg also disfcinguiahed himself. In conver- 
sation, the king gave the preference to Prince Charles of Lorraine as a gen- 
eral, before Marshal Browne. At Friedberg, he emd, Prince Charles did ill, 
but his disjmsition at Torr was admirable, though his orders were not ol^yed. 
Prince Charles did not approve the disposition of Browne, and told him he 
would be flanked, which actually happened.” 

In another deqmtch of the 11th of May, Mitchell rei^ts his praise of the 
king’s moderation: “The king apx)ears unflni^ed with victory, and moderate 
in the midst of success. He. highly commended to me the brfiaviour and 
conduct of Prince Henry, his brothet, In the late battle, adding, ‘ I woidd say 
more if he were not my brother.’’ He likewise said that the princes Ferdinand 
and Francis of Brunswick had greatly distinguished themselves; and every- 
body is full of the praises of LieuteuMit-Qeneral Zieten. 

“The number of the wounded is very considerable on both rides, and soon 
after the battle, as there was a scarcity of Burgeons and wagons, the king of 
Prussia sent to Prague, to desire they would send surgeons and wagons for the 
relief of the Austrian wounded, which was refused. So they remained several 
days on the- field of battle witiiout dresrings; but they have since bemi broug^ 
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t*o tlilH Bido of th<3 rivor, and aro in t-lu^ wmijo tuaumca' 5 w tho PruRaian 

Hold iorB arc. • 


After r<M*cipt. of the d(‘Bj)atchcH rclalivc to Uh' ImUIIc of Pragac, Lord Hol- 
der iichh writcH: ^^Thc adiniratiou w(MdrciMly Had i\n' hm PruHaian majmtyis 
nuBcdtioihc lii^diCHt pitch. women, an<I children an^HingieK hiMpmiHes. 

The moat frant ic unarkn of j<vy appear hi tlie Htrc«dH/* 

Mere admiration, however, <lid not help the. kin^^ out of luH ditticuUies. 
He therefore Hai<l t>o Mitelndl; *‘l \ liave nothuat to c?if|>eet. from Kngland. 

The BngliHh are no longer thes Name pimple. Your want, of union and Hteadl- 
iieBH \xm diBhipated (hc) natural Htnvngtli of your nat ion, ami, if the wame eou- 
dueii iH eouUnued, England will no longer Im conmilered of that great impor- 
tance in Europe,” 

Hi .K day H after thene expremionn ( IHth of June) the Imttle of Kolinwiia 
loHt, ‘’*The morning after the battle,” Mitchell writcK, ”the PruHHian army 
retired to Nimlmrg, in perfect goml order, with their baggage and artillery, 
having hd'i belli ml thmu only Nome tew cannon whone carrmgeH liad iKwn dam- 
aiged in the action. It in the unanimouH ojhnion of all (he olhcerH I have 
talk(‘(l with that, had the c,avalry done tludr iluty, victory warn certain,” 

In a Hi'coml letter of the name day he HayH: ‘*'rhe ih'Nire of the king to give 
imme<liatc HUceourH in lower Hilewia, hirt impid.uoHlty of temper, ami, above all, 
the contempt he lijw conceived for tlu^ ommiy, have been tiu^ cauwH of this 
<lef<Md. H<^ might have had mor<»i infantry with him, ami there wao no neces- 
Hity to atitai'.k th<^ emmiy ho poHt^Ml*’’ 

On the 2{)th of June, Mitcludl continueH: ^M>n Monday the 27th, the king 
of Jh'uasia arrived at Jadtineritr, with fourtiHm hat.taliouM; ho m) have here an 
army of ilfty battaliouB ami ww'entydUa^ mpiadrium, all in perfect good order 
and in great Hpirita, "When the king rede along the front, of tlu^ camp, the 
NoldierB of thenmelveB turned out of thtur IcutH, and naid, * Hive uh hat an op- 
portunity, we will revenge what lum happened.’ An AuHt.riau ollleer mdd, 
* We have repulHiHl the attaek, but have not gained the battle,^ I’he king 
bearrt hin ininfortune greatly, though it in the tlrnt of the kind he lum ever met 
with. Hiuce Iuh arrival h(U'(^ lie wm pleaned to deHcrihi^ to me the whole action 
of t J ie 1 Hth. .1 le miyn t.he poatN the A imt.riauH ocam pied w<ui^ inde<*d too Btrong, 
but he does not think them Btronger than thoBeiu^ drove'! theun from in the bat- 
tle of Prague. .He had too lew infantry, luid it wsm not th<^ enemlcM’ Holdiers, 
but their artillery (upwardH of two huudredaud tifiy cannon), well poHted, 
that made hiB men retire. 


^Llle imputcH the lorn of thin battle to the ardour of hlB BohlierB, who at- 
tacked the enemy in front contrary to hia oVd(n*H; for by the dinpoHition h© 
bad made luB left wing only wan to have athM*ked the rigid of the AuBtrianB 
in dank. This they did with great BuceesH, took Bevewai, hatferiew, advanced 
two hundred pac^es beyond tluw, and, having gained Urn Hank of the enemy, 
put them in great eoufusion. From this right wdng lu^ hml intended to draw 
troops to support the athmk ou the letY, if tlum^smuld be occimion; and by 
remaining in the position he had placed it in, tlu^ left of the enemy would 
have been kept in respect, and eould not have fw*h^d. But the goo<l effects of 
this dispoflitiou wore entirely defeated by tlui too great ardour his soldiers 
towards the centre, who, unhappily a<‘eing the progress the left wingwfismak- 
xng, and eager to share in the victory which they Imgan to Hiink t^rtain, at- 
^ ^ '7'^hage, which lay a little to the ceutw of the Austrian army, 
which they took, and then the whole Frussian wing eugiiged, an<l was by that 
means exposed to the dreadful fire of the Austrian battery and liniss, whose 
artillery were all charged with cartridge shot 

'^The cause of these misfortuneB is chiefly owing to the great success 
the King of Prussia’s army has had in eight successive battles against the 
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Austrians, and particularly at the victory of Prague, which made his Prussian 
majesty sanguine that he could force them from the most advantageous posi- 
tion, and, indeed, one must be more than man to be so absolutely free from 
presumption after such a series of successes. I am informed that the Idng, 
unaccustomed to disappointment, was a good deal dejected after the battle. 
He has now recovered his spirits, and applies himself as usual to business. I 
had yesterday a very long conversation with him. He talks very reasonably 
and with great coolness upon the unhappy events He sees, in the full extent, 
what may be the consequences to him, to his family, and to all Europe ; but 
he fears them not, and has taken his party. He thinks another battle lost 
must end in his ruin, and therefore will be cautious of venturing ; but he will 
not lose a favourable opportunity. What chiefly distresses him is the number 
of his enemies, and the attacks they are threatening in the different parts of 
his very extended dominions. 

■ The king said, ‘ I will now speak to you as a private man. You know my 
aversion to all subsidies — that I ever refuse them. I thought, and I think 
still, it is too mean a footing for me to put myself upon. Considering the 
great progress of my enemies, I wish, however, to know whether I may depend 
upon assistance, and how far, on the loss of my revenues. I have still good 
hopes to be able to do without any pecuniary assistance; and I give you my 
word that nothing but absolute and irresistible necessity shall make me be any 
burden to my allies; and the kinder their dispositions are, I will be the more 
cautious of abusing them. ^ For nine months together, ” adds Mitchell, in con- 
sequence of the internal dissension of England, the king has been answered 
with fair words. But in the situation his affairs are now in, there is no time 
to be lost; if England will not endeavour to save him, ho must save himself as 
he can.” 


THE HEATH OF SOPHIE DOEOTHEA 

On the 28th of June, ten days after the battle of Kohn, died Sophie Doro- 
thea, the mother of King Frederick. Mitchell speaks in several despatches 
of Frederick’s unfeigned and profound sorrow. 

‘^The king” (he ^^rites on the 2nd of July) ^^has seen nobody since he h^ 
received this news, and I hear he is deeply afflicted. His grief, I am' sure, is 
sincere ; for never did any man give stronger marks of duty and affection than 
he has done on every occasion to his mother ; and no mother ever deserved 
better of all her children than she did. Yesterday, ” he continues on the 4th of 
July, ^^the king sent for me, which was the first time he had seen anybody 
since he received the news of the death, of his mother. I had the honour to 
remain with him some hours in his closet : I must own to your lordship I was 
most sincerely affected to see him indulging his grief, and giving way to the 
warmest filial affections by recalling to mind the many obligations he had to 
his late mother, and repeating to me her sufferings, and the manner in which 
she bore them, the good she did to everybody, and the comfort he had to have 
contributed to make the latter part of her life easy and agreeable. 

‘^The king was pleased to tell me a great deal of the private history of his 
family, and the manner in which he had been educated: owning, at the same 
time, the loss he felt for the want of proper education ; blaming his father, 
but with great candour and gentleness, and acknowledging that in his youth 
he had been Mmrdi, and deserved his father’s indignation, which, however, 
the late king, from the impetuosity of his temper, had carried too far. He 
told me that, by his mother’s persuasion and that of his si^r of Bayreuth, he 
had given a writing, under his hand, declaring he never would marry any 
other person than tbe princess Emilia of England; that this was very wrong 
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and had provoked lus father. He 8«iid he eould not excnw it, but from hia 
ant of experienee. That tluH prorniw unhappily ws 
by the late Queen Caroline, to whom it wan int rusted, havinj;>; shown or spoken 
of it to tihe late General Biemar. Ihs had hetiray<Hl the m^cret to Boekendorf, 
who told it to the Idnpf of Pruasia. Upon this discovery, and his Hcheme of 
making; his ese{^)e, his misfortunes followed. 

“ told me, with regard to making his escape, that he had long iKHsn un- 
happy, and hardly used by his father. But what. mad(^ libi n'lsolvo upon it 


was m 


liaving given him notice ; but he loitered, he believed, on aeeonnt 


a house he luwl given to his brother, IMmHi Henry. There Jie retired after 
Ids iiuprisonmeutr, and remained till the death of the late king. His chief 
ainuH4nnent was study, and making up for the want of education by reading, 


affection for his sister, the x^rinoess of Bayreuth, wdth, whom ho had been bred. 
He observed that the hai’mouy which had boon maintained in Jiis family was 
greatly owing to the education they had had, which, though imperfect and 
(iefec.tive in many things, was good in this: that all the children had been 
brought uj), nob as x)rinces, but m the children of i>rivate persons.''/ 


PBI^DEEIOK ASBAILKI) ON ATX BIDKH 

What a change of fortune was this to l^'iHMlerick ! After having l>een 
on the point of capturing an entire army in the v<uy <^apilal of the country, 
and thus extinguishing, at the first moment of its comiuenccmeut., and in 


forced to raise the siege of Prague, and al)audon Bohemia altogether. The 


greater activity than ever. The Bussians invaded the kingdom of Prussia, 


mies crossed the Ithine in order to attack the territories of Hesse and Hanover, 
and thence to march against the hereditary states of Prussiii, 

One of these armies, under the command of Prince Souhise, advanced tow- 
ards Thuringia, in order to form a junction with the imperial forces under the 
orders of the prince of Saxe Hildburghauson ; whilst Marshal d'Estr^es, who 

.w nti * V *tl «« M W 1 * « i Mk t 


the duke of Ounaberland at the head of iho Anglo-Oenuanie troops, on the 


through the inexperience of the English general ; for his army, although limited 
in force, had, nevertheless, obtained considerable advantages tlirough the cour- 
age and good generalship of the hereditary prince of Brunswioifc, and had 
forced the French general to sound a retreat, when the duke, to the no little 
surprise and indignation of everyone, abandoned the field of battle, nor halted 
in his shameful retreat until he reached the Elbe near Stade. N'ay, to complete 

[‘ The space for the name is loft blank in the MS., but M. von Haumor thinks It may bo 
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* Without doubt, Rbelnsberg. 
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tlie disgrace, he was forced shortly afterwards to conclude at Closter Seven, on 
Jhe Oth of September, a convention by which he engaged to disband his troops, 
and give up to the French Hanover, Hesse, the duchy of Brunswick, and the 
whole of the country situated between the Weser aud the Ehine. 

The duke of Eichelieu, who succeeded B'Estrdes in the command of the 
French troops, drained the country by every possible means. The bad repu- 
tation of the French army contributed not a little to gain over the hearts of 
the majority of the people throughout Germany in favour of the cause of Fred- 
erick. Indeed, it was almost inconceivable with what joy the people generally 
received the news of the victories ho ga' ; 3d, although perhaps at the same 
moment their own princes, as members of the imperial states, were in arms 
against him. But much of this feeling was produced, likewise, through be- 
holding how Frederick, with the aid only of his own Prussians, had to contend 
against hordes of barbarians from the east, as well as the hated and most for- 
midable enemy from the west ; whilst in the interior he had to face the Aus- 
trian armies composed of soldiers all differing in language, customs, and man- 
ners, but all equally eager after pillage, including Hungarians, ^Jroatians, and 
pan (lours. Had Frederick carried on the war merely against the Austrians 
and other Germans, true patriots would only have deplored the blindness of 
the hostile parties in thus contending against each other when they ought, ou 
the contrary, to have sheathed the sword and held out to each other the hand 
of fraternal peace and friendship. The north of Germany was more especially 
attached to Frederick, ranking itself on the side of his own people, and partici- 
pating in their joys and sorrows; for as that was the seat of war against the 
French, the cause of Frederick was regarded as that of Germany. 

The convention of Closter Seven paved the way for the French as far as 
the Elbe and Magdeburg itself ; aud their second army, now united mth the 
imperial troops, was already in Thuringia, and made preparations for depriv- 
ing the Prussians of the whole of Saxony, whence the latter received their 
stores and supplies of provisions. 


THE BATTLE OF OEOSS JiaEENBOBF (AUGUST 80TH, 1757) 

This was not the only side by which Frederick was hard pressed. The 
Swedes spread themselves throughout the whole of Pomerania aud TTkermark, 
and laid those countries under heavy contributions, whilst they had only to 
avail themselves of their whole force in order to advance direct upon Berlin 
itself, and make themselves, with scarcely any opposition, masters of that city. 
The Bussiau general, Apraxin, had already entered Prussia with one hundred 
thousand men, and to oppose him Field-Marshal Lehwald had only twenty- 
four thousiind men ; nevertheless, he was forced to give the Eussians battle, 
however great the sacrifice, as Frederick sent him strict orders to drive out 
these barbarians and put an end to their devastations. Accordingly the 
action took place at Gross Jiigerndorf, near Weblau; but the most undaunted 
and desperate courage displayed by the Prussians was employed in vain 
against a force so overwhelming.^ The Prussians advanced in three columns 
through the forests against the left flank of the Eussians. They threw back 
the Eussian cavaby and the first line of infantry and captured three batteries. 
The Eussian artillery fire, however, broke the ranks of the assailant, and they 
yielded when General Eomauzov brought into action twenty fresh battalions 
ou the threatened Bussiau left.® Lehwald was forced to retreat, after a loss 
of several thousand men, and thus Prussia now appeared irretrievably lost — 
when, to the astonishment of all, Apraxin, instead of advancing, withdrew to 
the Eussian frontiers ten days after the battle he had gained. 
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Thus wci fiiul, from tinio to time, the troubled path of Fnidericlc iUumiued 
by a glimmer ray of hope, whicii appeared to Icwwl him on to better ior- 
tiine. Thitt time it originated in the flerions illncBH of tlui empress Elizabeth 
of EnsHia; and the grand chancellor BestUHclief, believing her death eloBe at 
hand, and having liiH eye directed to her BiiccesBor, iHer—Ron of the duke of 
Holstein and an admirer and friend of the Ernssian hero— lost not a moment 


in commanding General Apraxin to withdraw his troopn from ithe Ih-uBsian 
dominions. This enabled the army under lidiwald to nmreh agaaimt the 
Bwedes, who, on the approach of th<^ Prussians, oviwmaied the entire country 


JtATTLEB OE ItOSSBAOIi: ANB X^EITTKEK (1767 A.D.) 

Autumn fell, and Frederick’s fortune seemed hwling with the leaves of 
summer. He had, however, merely sought to gain time in oi’der io reoruit his 
diminished army; and I)aun having, with his usual tiardiuess, neglected to 
pursue him, he suddenly took the lield against the imperials under the duke 
of Baxe-Hildburghaiuaen and the French under Boubise, llie two armies me,t 
on the hth of Novemlwr, 1757, on the broad plain around Loipsie, near the vil- 
lage of Eossbach, not far from the scene of the famous eneounterH of earlier 
times. The enemy, three times superior in number to the Prussians, lay in a 
half -circle with a view of surrounding the little Prussian camp, and, certain 
of victory, had encumbered themmdves with a numerous train of women, wig- 
makers, l)arhers, and modistes from Paris. The French cami) was one scene 
of confusion and gaiety. On a sudden, Frederick sent General Bcndlitz with 
his cavalry amongst them, and an instant dispersion took iilace, the troops 
flying in every direction without attempting to def<md themH<dv(‘s— some 
Swiss, who refused to yield, alone excepted. The Germans on both sides 
sliowed their delight at the discomfiture of the Frendi. An Austiriau coming 
to the rescue of a Frenchman, who had just; been captiiiriHl by Ui Prussian, 
“Brother Oonnaii,” exclaimed the latter, “hd me have this French rascal I” 
“Take him and keep him ! ” replied the Austrian, riding ofl’. The scene more 
resembled a elniso tliau a battle. The imperial army (ii^c/c/nwrwcc) wasthem^f^ 
nicknamed the runaway {Bdmms) army. Ten tlionsand Frmu*h were taken 
prisoners. The loss on the side of the Prussians amounted to merely one hun- 
dred and sixty men. The booty consisted childly in objects of gallant ry lie- 
longiug rather to a boudoir than to a camp. The French army perfectly re- 
sembled its mistress, the marquise de Pompadour.' 

The Austrians had, meanwhile, gained gi-eat mlvantagos to the rear of the 
Prussian army, had beaten the king’s favourite, General Winterfeld, at Moys 
iu Silesia, had taken the important fortress of Schweidnitz and the metropolis, 
Breslau, whose commandant, the duke of Bevern (a collateral branch of the 
house of Brunswick), had fallen into their hands whilst on a reconnoitring 
expedition. Frederick, immediately afhu* the battle of Eossbach, hastened 
into Silesia, and, on his march thither, fell in with a body of two thousand 
young Silesians, who had been captured in Schweidnitz, but, on the news of 
the victory gained at Eossbach, had found means to regain their liberty and 
had set off to his rencontre. The king, inspirited by this reinforcement, hur- 

^ Sddlitz, who covered himself with glory on this occasion, was the best horseman of the 
day. He is said to have once ridden under the sfdls of a windmill when in motion. One day, 
when standing on the bridge over the Oder at Frankfort, being asked by Frederick wJiat he 
wonld do if blocked up on both sides by the enemy, ho leaped, without replying, into the dtsep 
current and swam to shore. The Black Hussars with the death’s head on their caps chielly 
distinguished themselves during this war. 
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ried onwards, and, at Lcutlicn, near Breslau, gained one of the most brilliant 
victories over the Austrians dui'ing this war. Making a false attack upon the 
right wing, he suddenly turned upon the left. ^^Here are the Wiirtembergers, 
said he ; “they will be the fli’St to make way for us ! " He trusted to the incli- 
nation of these troops, who were zealous Protestants, in his favour. They 
instantly gave way and Daun's line of battle was destroyed. During the 
night, he threw two battalions of grenadiers into Lissa, and, accompanied by 
some of his sta^i", entered the castle, where, meeting with a number of Aus- 
trian generals and oilicors, he civilly saluted them and asked, “Can one get a 
lodging here too ? " The Austrians might have seized the whole party, but were 
80 thunderstruck that they yielded their swords, the king treating them with 
extreme civility. Charles of Lorraine, weary of his unvarying ill luck, re- 
signed the command and was nominated governor of the Netherlands, where 
he gained great popularity. At Leuthen twenty-one thousand Austrians fell 
into Prederick’s hands ; in Breslau, which shortly afterwards capitulated, he 
took seventeen thousand more, so that his prisoners exceeded his army in 
number.^ 


BETKOSPEOT AND PROSPECT 

Four grand battles and numerous actions more or less important had com- 
bined to make the year 1767 one of the most sanguinary to be found in history. 
Both parties had sufficiently tested their strength against each other; and 
Frederick now offered at the court of Vienna terms of peace, manifesting by 
this the principles of ancient Borne— not to propose peace until after he had 
gained a victory. But the empress Maria Theresa still continued too much 
cjmbittered against the conqueror of Silesia to admit of the acceptance of his 
proposals ; and, in addition to this, every care had been taken to conceal from 
her the heavy losses sustained by her army at the battle of Leuthen, as well as 
the distressed condition to which the war had reduced her states. She was 
likewise influenced in her resolution by France who insisted upon the continu- 
ation of the war in Germany, otherwise that power would he obliged to con- 
tend alone against England. Hence the offers of Frederick were rejected, 
and preparations for a fresh campaign renewed on a more extensive scale than 
ever. Brince Charles of Lorraine, who had lost the confidence both of the army 
and of the country, was forced to resign the chief command. It was found, 
however, extremely difficult to meet with his substitute, for the brave field- 
marshal Nadasti, owing to the jealousy and intrigue excited against him, was 
completely supplanted; and eventually the choice was fixed upon Field-Mar- 
shal Daun, for whose reputation the victory of Kolin had effected far more 
than his otherwise natural tardiness of action and irresolution merited. 

The French armies were likewise reinforced, and another general-in-chief, 
Count Clermont, was appointed instead of the duke of Eichelien. The latter, 
accordingly, returned to France with all the millions he had exacted, during 
the period of his service, upon which he lived in the most extravagant, gor- 
geous style, in the face of the whole world, and in defiance of all shame and 
disgust. Russia also joined in the desire for a continuation of the war, and 
the chancellor Bestuschef, who had in the previous year recalled the army 
from Prussia, was removed from office, and another leader, General Fermor, 
was placed at the head of the Russian troops ; he, in fact, lost not a moment, 
but marched at once against Prussia, in the month of January, and conquered 
the kingdom without any resistance, owing to the absence of General Lehwald, 
who with the army was then in Pomerania, contending against the Swedes. 

In order to oppose and make a stand against such serious and overwhelm- 
ing danger, Frederick was forced to summon together the entire and extreme 



(m7-17B8A.D.] 

resources of bis own dominions, as well as those of the Baxon territories. 
Levies in money and troops wex*e forthwitli made with e<inal activity arfd 
rigour, and the kingfouud himself reduced to the neoessityof (joining counter- 

in 


achievements in every quarter, was inspired by the battle of Boasbach with 
the greatest enthusiasm for Broderick, whilst the most complete disgust was 
generally excited against the shameful Convention of Olostor Bijven. In ac- 
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appointed prime minister, caused this treaty, which had not as yet lieeu con- 
firmed, to bo at once disavowed, and determined to continue the war with 


upon the genius l>est adapted for its extraordinary powers to he chosen to co- 
operiTite with hiniKself, and he accordingly furnished the (dlied army with a 
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genei*alHhip so well justified Frederick’s choice that his name will ever con 
maintain its brilliant position on the s 
the records of this sanguinary war. 

According to a plan agreed upon between Frederick and himself, thcj duke 
opeiuid the eamiiaign in the month of February, and, inarching at the head of 




Field-Marshal Bann meantime remained stationary in Bohemia, and used 
every exertion to cut off the march of Frederick into that country, for he fully 
expected to be attacked there by the king. But whilst he imagined himself 
perfectly secure, Frederick suddenly broke camp with his army, and instead 
of proceeding to Bohemia, advanced, by forced marches, to Moravia, and laid 
siege to Olmfite. In this expedition was i^own the peculiarity of Frederick’s 
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It has been remarked that it was here King Frederick realised for the first 
time that his old and trusted infantry from Prague and Kolin was no longer 
adeqtuate to his needs. This remark, howevei*, hardly seems to apply just 
here, for it was the East Prussian regiments that gave way and fied—lihat is to 
say, those regiments that till this moment had sultered leasti, sustaining rela- 
tively insignificant losses and counting only a few recruits among their almost 
untouched ranks of seasoned men. It is indeed said that the king never for- 
gave this regiment for its fiight at iSorndorf. 

It is known that the right wing of the Bnssians, probably without receiv- 
ing any decisive word of command, started oil amidst loud hurrahs to follow 
the Hying Prussians, and seemed able to move forward only some few hundred 
][)aces without falling into disorder. Beidlite, whose fiime rests on this day 
above all others, used the moment, dashed with his s<iuadrons across tht^ iia- 
hern valley, repulsed the Itnssian cavalry, who IhemselveB were in pursuit, 
and BO utterly routed the Kussian iiifaniry that those of their men who (>!scaped 
the Prussian swords were not able to form again or to reappear on the field 
that <lay. 

The left wing of the Bussians stood on the farther side, in the east of the 
llalgen (fallows) hollow, and so protected against a Hank attack from the cav- 
alry under Beidlitss waS' quito undisturbed; but it was obliged, after the 
ilefeat of the right wing, to await cpiietly, or rather inactively, any further 
events, since there was no possibility of turning the n()%v doubtful result of 
the fight by nu.'ans of an atitaek in the rear. Beidlitz, who could not start out 
with his cavalry on any further enterprise from the field of victory, led them 
back to Zorndorf, there to reorganise them and let the horsc^s rest. An at- 
temi>t was also made to reorganise the infantry of the hd't wing, and this ap- 
parently sncceeded*~“*but only a]>parently. In coime<px(mce occurred a pause 
\)f two honrs^ duration in the battle, which was oecuipied by a cannonade. 
During this, the king ordered the right wing of his infantry to press forward 
u lilit/le, so as to engage the enemy’s attention. 

About three ohdock began what may he calh'.d a second battle. This again 
came near being lost to the Prussians, and again it was Heidlitifi who with his 
cavalry rode to the rescue and changed into victory what might hax'c been de- 
feat. This time it was tiie right wing of the PruBsians which was to attack 
the extreme left of the Bussians at Doppel (doubh^ valley. The Xh'ussian left 
wing, formed from those battalions which had suffered defeat earlkir in the 
day, was held in reserve. The Bussians made an unexpected rush, partly 
between the Zabern and Oalgeti hollows, partly between the latter and Doppel 
hollow. Those in this latter direction pursued, and after some initial success 
came to grief in attacking the Prussian iiifanti*y ; the other division once more 
chased the Prussian battalions of the left wing till th<\y lied in wild disorder 


sxs far xis Wilkersdorf. 

But BeifilitK closed with his cavalry the brea<‘.h once more made in the 
order of battle and drove back the Kussian cavalry, which was partly de- 
stroyed, into the swamps near Quartsehen, and tlusn fell nx)on the Bussian 
infantry. The right wing of the Prussian infantry broke at the sanu!! lime 
into the ranks of the Bussians, and the end was a complete rout of all that re- 
mained of the Bussian force which had taken tlie field that day. This was 
preceded by a final struggle with naked weapons, a mode of combat which has 
scarcely ever been resorted to in modern warfare. It was aboxxt ten thousiind 
cavalry and nine battalions numbering not more than five thousand men, which 
defeated the entire Bussian military force, 

Late in the evening, the Prussian generals succeeded in getting their troops 
drawn up in line in fair order, in a position whore the right wing had the river 
Miitzel on its rear, whilst the left extended to Zorndorf. The Bussians also, 
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chiefly through the endeavours of General Bernikov, or Bemicoude as this 
Vaudois should really be called, sought to get some of their troops into order, 
and to muster them behind Gallows hollow. It is said that at first he could 
get together only about two thousand infantry aud neaidy one thousand cav- 
alry ; but these must have been quickly augmented. For the dispersed sol- 
diers must soon have been impressed with the fact that their only safety from 
the embittered peasantry lay in holding together in force. 

A last attack on the position, which five Prussian battalions were to under- 
take, failed, as the king himself relates, because the Prussian soldiers, finding 
the Bussiau war-chest in Gallows hollow, remained to plunder it, and laden 
with booty retraced their steps instead of pressing forward. The wounded 
general, afterwards Field-Marshal Panin, met with some troops which had 
been cut oft* from the main body, on the Brewite heath. These troops used 
the night for the i*ecovery of the baggage which had been taken along the 
Landberg road nearly as far as Great Kamin. Already in the morning, on 
the defeat of the right wing. General Fermor had been compelled with many 
other generals to flee before the Prussian cavalry. Where he had been wan- 
dering through tihe day is not known; it is certain only that it was late in the 
evening before ho rejoined his troops. 

The loss of the Bnssians was olHcially estimated at 21,529 men, among 
whom wore about 2,000 prisoners. But when it is remembered that the four 
infantry regiments under Panin, which numbered before the battle 4, 595 men, 
suffered a loss, according to this geuerars special report, of 3,120 men (1,389 
dead and 1,725 wounded), and that after the fight there remained only 1,475 
raids: and file, one is tempted to believe that the entire loss was no doubt some- 
what greater. The Prussians had also lost one third of their men, aud the 
result of the battle had not quite answered the king^s expectations, in spite 
of greater sacrifices than had been anticipated. 


BXJSSIAN TAOTIOS 

The king had certainly not reckoned on so obstinate a resistance as he had 
here encountered. He had had no personal experience of the bravery and 
powers of endurance of the Bussians, and here their staying power, on which 
he had not reckoned, was increased by many peculiar external circumstances. 
That with all their bravery even Bussiau infantry might in certain circum- 
stances take refuge in flight wivs proved a year later at the battle of Kuners- 
dorf, though in tliis case complete dispersal was as good as impossible. The 
tightly packed condition of the Bussians was in itself sufficient hindrance, and 
still more the impassable swamp almost immediately in the rear of the army. 
The destruction of an enemy^s army on the field itself is practically possible 
only in case of an enormous number of prisoners being taken. But the 
Bussians would not submit ; they carried resistance to the farthest possible 
point — not certainly out of principle or '^Boman pride their obstinacy had 
other reasons more peculiar to themselves ; for instance, European war was 
new to them, and the soldier, not knowing that he could surrender himself 
prisoner, understood only fighting with the Turks, where men were simply 
mown down as soon as they ceased to defend themselves. In the Prussian 
officer’s account of the plundering of the war-chest, it is plainly shown that 
the Bussiau resistance was no mere question of tactics, carried out under a 
tactician, but the resistance of desperate men who had no hope of rescue and 
who wished to sell their lives as dearly as they might. Finally, in the Bussiau 
reports, it was stated that part of the troops, having plundered the stores of 
brandy in the baggage, raged about the battle-field in lie madness of intoxica- 

















sian army was aroused by a disobarge of artillery ; the Austrians having, dur- 
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murderous lire destroyed all the Prussians that attempted to make a stand in 
its defence. The slaughter committed was dreadful, for the troops poured 
forth in thousands to assemble in the principal street of the village as head- 
quarters. The generals and principal officers endeavoured in vain, amidst the 
darkness, to form them in regular line of battle; the brave prince, Francis of 
Brunswick, had his head carried away by a cannon-ball, in the very moment 
he was about to attack the enemy on the heights of Hochkirch; Field-Marshal 
Keith, a venerable but equally brave and wdl-tried warrior, fell pierced 
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with t^AVO bullcttt, and Priuco Maurice of I)(mau wa^ likewise daugerouHly 
wounded. 

(jenerals Seidlitz; and 55ie1eu formed tludr H(|uadronH of (‘.avalry on ibe 
open jilain, and tluw theiuBcdves witli all iheir usual bravery upon the Auh- 
triuiiis ; but the advantages they gained could not eoinpeimale for Ihe serious 
loss already sustained. Xfoehkirch, the camp, iiogether with Uill the baggage 
and ammunition f(dl into the hands of the enemy, d''lu^ dawn of day brought 
with it no advantage, for an impenet rabh^ fog prevented thts king from recon- 
noitring the enemy’s position as well as his own, otherwist*) he might, iierhaps 
have been able by a x>rompt movement, tn bring haek to his colours that good 
fortiuue which had thus so unexp(Hd.<Mily abandoiH‘d him. Ktn’erthidi^ss, his 
regiments had now, through that, disiuplinc) which was mwer so admirably dis- 
jdaiyed as at. t.hiH moment, Ruceecthkl in forming t.lnnnHelves into regidar order, 
ami wlien towards nine o’clock t.lu^ sun mad(^ its aippesu'aiuu^ hc) perctuved that 
the Austrian army hml alreiwly nearly surrouiuh^l him on (^very side, and he 
accordingly gave orders for a retriiat. This t.ook placid in such good order 
that the Austrian general, tiiloni by surprise, fouml it impossibh^ t.o attempt 
to oi>pose it, and returned to his old quarters. Tlu^ king, however, had suf- 
fered the loss of several of his Ixvst. generals, nine Ihousaml good soldiers, and 
more than one hundred pieces of (‘.annon; and, as hci hml lost, all his baggage, 
nothing was left wherewith to supply Ids troops wit.li clothing for the ap- 
projwdiing winter. 

Meantime, the king mainta.ined the ntmost iiranquilHty a.nd firmness of 
mind tiliroughout this jieriod of trial, and his appearuinci*. inspired bis troops 
with the same feeling. And in trnth, if Fr(MUu*i<“k ever showial himself great 
in misfortune, ho did so after this serious loss; for, alt.hongh deleated, al- 
1, hough deprived of all the necessary provisions mid supplii^s for his army, he 
nev(»rtheless was not less successful in a(‘(‘,om]?liHhing by hasty march(‘.s and 
mtisteiiy manoeiuTes his original plan: thus, diHHUving the enemy, n.nd eircuit- 
ing his posildou, he forced (lenei'al llarsch in all hastcUo rais^i th<^ siege of 
Keisso. Bilesia was now entlrtly freed from the (uiemy; whilst. I hum, con- 
queror as he was, after being nnahh^ to ])revent. Fre.deri<lc from (altering Hile- 
sia, and obtaining, by his attack upon Dresden, no other rcsnlt. but. that, of 
forcing the Prussian general, Dount Bchmettau, in his delence to sd. llrc» tiothe 
beautiful suburbs of that capital, returned in mortitlcation to Pohemia, where 
ho established his winter <piarlers. Thus superioritiy of genius produ(‘ed t.ho8e 
results for the conquered which otherwise might, have fallen to the share of the 
conqueror. 


THE COKDITIOK OF THE AEMIEB 

At the end of this year Frederick found himself, in spite of the vicissitudes 
he had undergone, in possession of the same ecu nt.ries as in tlie pieceding yejir, 
in addition to which he now had Schweidnitzi which was not previotisly in Ms 
hands; whilst in Westphalia all his provinces, Avhich luid be(m captured by 
the French, were now reconquered by the valour of Prince Ferdinand. The 
latter had not certainly been able to maintain, with his small army, his posi- 
tion on the other side of the Bhine ; but, at the end of tlie campaign, he forced 
the French to abandon the whole of the right bank of that river, and to estab- 
lish their winter quarters between the Bhine and the Maas. 

The following year, however, in spite of t.he perils he had already under- 
gone and battled against, the heroic king found himself destined to encounter 
vicissitudes which rendered this period of the war more trying perhaps tlian 
any other. The hope of being at length enabled to cru^ Mm excited his ene- 
mies to strain every effort in order to effect this object The Austrian army 
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completely reorganised and reinforced to its full complement, and indeed, 
witn every coming year, it marched into the field vith increased vigour and 
augmented numbers, because the ranks were filled up with the hardy peasantry 
of the hereditary lands, who were well drilled, and who, being intermingled 
with the more experienced and well-tried veterans of many a hard-fought bat- 
tle — of whom, notwithstanding tlxe heavy losses sustained, the army still re- 
tained a powerful body— -were soon initiated in the rough and perilous scenes 
of the camp. In Frederick’s small army, on the/ other hand, which had to 
contend equally with AuBtrians, Russians, Frenchmen, and Swedes, as well as 
with other troops of the empire itself, the numbelr of those who had escaped 
the sword and disease formed but a small body, and consequently its ranks 
were principally filled with newly levied and inexperienced recruits. And 
however speedily these young soldiers, who often joined the army as mere 
boys, entered into the spirit and honour of the cause for which they fought, 
and in which they emulated, as much as possible, the acts of their more vet- 
eran comrades — sometimes, perhaixs, even surpassing them in daring courage 
— still their number was far inferior compared with those levied in Saxony, 
Anhalt, Mecklenburg, and such as were collected in various other parts, 
consisting chiefly of deserters. 

Thus, although the Prussian army was soon completed in all its numbers 
and appointments, it fell far short when compared with the Austrians in 
internal orgauisation and united strength.* Besides this, Frederick's own 
estates, as well as those of Saxony and Mecklenburg, suffered so much by op- 
pressive taxation and the continual conscription, which thus seriously dimin- 
ished the male population, that it scorned as if tliey could never recover from 
the sad effects. The duke of Mecklenburg, indeed, in his indignation, acted 
with such imprudeuce at the dieti of Batisbon as to i^lace himself at the head 
of those princes who wore most loud and bitter in tbeir complaints against 
Frederick, and demanded nothing less than that the ban of the empire should 
at once be i)ronounced against him ; for which act the duke’s land was sub- 
jected to the most extreme severity of treatment, and, in fact, dealt with 
rather as that of an enemy than of an ally. The imperial ban, how’^ever, was 
not adjudged against the king, for as the same sentence must have been pro- 
nounced against the elector of Hanover, the evangelical states refused to con- 
demn two such distinguished members of their body. Besides which this sen- 
tence, which in ancient times was more fatally annihilating in its effects than 
the sharp edge of the sword itself, had unfortunately long since become void 
of power and effect, and if pronounced would only have exposed more degrad- 
ingly the dissolution of the Germanic Confederation. 

Maria Theresa, however, by her urgent appeals to the sovereigns of France 
and Russia to carry on the war, endeavoured to effect the destruction of Fred- 
erick with far more certainty than could have been accomplished by all the 
bans pronounced against him by the imperial diet. The empress of Russia, 

* A foreigner of rank and great wealth having requested to be permitted to serve in the 
campaign of 1757, as a volunteer, Fredenck granted his wish, and the noble recruit arrived in 
a splendid carriage, attended by several servants — in fact, displaying an unusual lavishment 
of expense and luxury. He received, however, no mark of distinction, and, indeed, very lit- 
tle or no attention, being generally stationed in the wagon-train. He bore no part in any en- 
gagement, much less in any general battle, and had to experience the mortification of not shar- 
ing in the victorious action of Rossbach. He had often sent a written complaint to the 
king, but without any effect ; at length, however, ho had an opportunity of addressing the 
king in person, when, in reply to his representations upon the subject, Frederick said, ** Your 
style of living, sir, is not the fashion in my army; in fact, it is highly objectionable and offen- 
sive. Without the greatest moderation, it is impossihle to learn to bear the fatigues which 
accompany every war, and If you cannot determine to submit to the strict discipline my 
officers and troops ore forced to undergo, I would advise you, in a friendly way, to return to 

your own country.” — MtlLOHEB. 


promoter of the war against Fredcriek, was now taiosen prune immster, and 
lie determined to employ all the foree.s at ei(mnna.nd, in order to n‘,eonqner 
Westphalia, Hanover, and Hesse. Ha<l this (U^sign Injen brought into exeeu- 
iion, those countries would have experimiend the most dreadful iHU’Setjutioii, 
and Hanover more especially would have hc^tm singhnl out by Krance as the 
object upon which to Avreak her vengeance for the losses slni had sustaimHl both 
at sea and on her coasts, from the naval expedition of (Jrevat Brilahu For the 
glorious vietiories obtained by the Britlsli me.n-of'Wa,r had greatly diminished 
llie iiiaritime force of France, whilst lufth in .North Ainerlen, a,iid tln^ Fast In- 
dies all her settlements and possessions were reduced or eaptnivd. Prince 
Ferdinand with liis small army was, howev'e,r,_the only (|ispos:ible power at 
eomnuuid to oppose the enemy in his designs from this <nuu'ter against Ger- 
many. 

Ferdinand Avas menaced upon Iavo sides: oji tlr.ih of tlMi Maine by the army 
of the duke de Broglio, whose headipiarters were at lri*ankfoit, which lie had 
taken by surprise— tor, in spite of its being an imperial fnM-; city, and although 
it had accordingly rurnished, without: iM^silation, ilsqm»tsi of couiiMbuthms to 
the eonfederatioii in men and money for the wa,r againsli i''rederit‘ls it: was not 
the less exposed to attack ; 'and from the lower Ithiae, Marslml de GoiitadCB 
advain/CAl with the main body of th<'i atany, t :0 invade and ovm’ruti Ilaisovor, 
Ferdinand ho|>(Ml to lie able, like Fredtnaek, to make asueeessfnl st'Uiid agahist 
both armies tliroiigh the celerity of his iiiovemmiis, and umrehing at once 
against the duke dc Broglio at Ihe opening of the campaign, came up with him 
on the liith of Aimil at: .Bergen, near Fraaikfort.. tie imm(Hlia,t<dy Uittaidvcd 
Mm with his brave Hessians; Imt ihe position omaipied by the French was 
too strong: theyAvere enabled to re])lace tlu^ troops they lost: hy eouliimud 
fresh supplies, while tlie lb‘ssiaiis Avere repulsed in three, at-tirnks. .Ferdinand 
now prudently resol ved not tio expost^. his army to Ihe. ehaiumsof atiotai defeat, 
and accordingly inad<*. a retreat in good order. It: reipiinHl, how(wer, t'he ox- 
ercisc 3 of all the genius and experi<me(3 he |mHS<^ss<ul to enable, him to protect 
lower Baxony against tiiie. att'ack of Marshal (l<3 (.lontades. ''rhis general had 
succeeded in crossing the*. Khine near Diisseldorf, and, mimdiing t:hrougli the 
Westerwald towards Giessen, formed a junction AvitJi Broglio, and iookOasKsel, 


forced to Avithdrawas far back as the mouth of i:he W<iscr near Brcmmti, whilst 
the French general now regarded Hanover as already within his grasp. 


BATTLE OF MINBBN (1769 A.B.) 

In Taris all were in high glee at this glorious beginning, hut the German 
hero soon changed that exultation into the opiiosite feelings of sorrow and de- 
pression by gaining a brilliant victory. Ferdinand, xducing full confidence in 
his resources, marched to meet the French army, and found it, on the Ist of 
August, near Minden, occupying a position the nature of which offered him 
every advantage for the attack. Coutadea was forced to fight, inasmuch as 
his supplies were cut off, hut he calculated upon his superiority in numbers ; 
he however gave very few proofs on this day of his talent and experience, 
although at other times he had not shown himself wanting in ability. Con- 
trary to all military practice hitherto, he placed his cavalry in the centre, and 
this very error in his tactics, which, no doubt, he expected must operate to 






Westphalia, so tlrat, by the end of the year, this distlof^nished general found 
hiinself once more in possession of the mime territories he occupied at its com- 
mencement. 

King Frederick had iu»t shown his usual cjigerness to open the campaign 
this year, inasmuch ms his mlvantage did not now, so nuich as at the com- 
mencement of the war, depend upon the results of promj>t measures, but the 
main object of his plans at this moment was rather if possible to prevent the 
junction of the Eiissiau and Austrian armies. He encamped himself in a 
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extreme danger made it a rule to pla(‘,e the whole iiuthoritiy and direction of 
affaira iu the hauda of one man, whom they atyled tludr dietaitor, and accord* 
iiigly appointed General Wedel dictator over the army opposed to the Eus- 

siana. A<5Cording tio the royal insbruc- 
tions he receiv<Hl, he was to attaeJc the 
enemy wluo'ovcu* lie came up with them. 
These instructions the young dic- 
tator obeyed to the ietitor, bnti without 
ndlecdiing upon what such orders pre- 
su|)pos(Ml Accordingly he attacked the 
Itnssians on th<^ ‘2dr(l of June, at the 
villagi’j of Kay, m^ar i^iilUehau, but 
planiuHl his attuc.k so badly that, in 
ord<u' to make iti, his a«rmy was forced to 
<‘-ross a bridge and nuiircdi oviM* a long 
narrow road, in single files, so that the 
batialions were ablci to reach the Held 
of baUl(’) only in successive bodies; 
wlieio, as tlu^y arrived, they were re- 
ceived by a. murdm'ons dis<diarge of 
gi'apeshoti, and wm’e thus destroyed in 
(i(‘tail by tlK*) Kussians. Tlui Prussians 
losti more thaiii hv<‘- thousand men, and 
tluMMiemy bidiig thus no longiu* opposed, 
(‘JfiH'Jed a junction with Jjaudou with- 
out any furlhm' d<day. 

Iti was neeossaj'y now that Frederick 
himself should husleu with his forty- 
thr(s^ thousa,nd men tio meet the coin- 
biiad forceps of the enmny. He know 
and fidt the gr<‘,at dangiu' to which he 
was about to ex postal himsidf ])ersoually, 
ami sumiiuming his brot iim* Henry from 
his camp at Wchmolitstutfeii, gave him 
strict charges tio watch the moviuuenls of 
Fi<dd-Marshal Daiin, and besides this 
ax>pointxHl him ri^geut of the ihaissian 
dominions, iu cas(^ he himself should 
either be kilbnl or be taken prisoner 
ill this exixHlithm. At the same time, 
however, in the event of such a misfortune, he demanded from him the most 
solemn x>romise never to submit to a xieacc which iu the Hlightest degree might 
bring sliame or disgrace upon the lionsc of Prussia. Frederick well knew how 
to live and die as a king, and he would willingly have lost liis life rather than 
be made a prisoner ; for he was too well aware what great smuitlces his ene- 
mios would have demanded for his ransom. On the liit-h of August ho fopud 
the united forces of the Eussians and Austrians, amounting i,o sixty thousand 
men, strongly intrenched upon the heights of Kunersdorf, near Prankfort-on- 
the-Oder.‘^ 

This time King Frederick abandoned his tactics of dmwlng his army up iu 
line to be used as one instrument. A special corx)8 under General Finck, 
formed of twenty-eight squadrons and eight battalions— not the best infantry 
— was to advance independently, face the left flank of the Bussian force, dis- 
mount, and cover the flank movement of the army. As the king know next 
to nothing of the front of the Eussian army and its condition, or rather knew 
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nothing at all, his forces could not be arranged beforehand in readiness for 
attack, but everything must be left to be decided on the spot. 

However, as the predominating idea w«as that, in order to attack the right 
wing the left must remain refused,^' as the technical expression is> we may 
well suppose that if the army were drawn up in lino southward of the enemy, 
the right wing would, after Frederick’s usual custom, have been guarded in 
face by eight grenadier battalions, and Finck’s infantry would have been 
ordered to make a simultaneous attack on the Miihlberg. If this were all car- 
ried out it might well have been expected, seeing Frankfort also was held by 
Prussia, that the roads towards Orosseii and Beppeu would bo cut off by the 
attack itself, and so a large part of the enemy’s force would have been com- 
pelled to surrender. 

At two o’clock in the morning the king ordered his army to march under 
cover of Finck’s corps, hoping to engage the enemy about seven o’clock. But 
the difficulties entailed by every movement in active warfare, and for which it 
is impossible to allow even approximately, made themselves felt here in an 
extreme degree. The march through the sandy forests was slow ; the day was 
well advanced when they were still far from their goal, and then the moving 
column came npon an obstacle to their progress of which they had known 
nothing — a break in the ground, which stretched out of the Neueudoif forest 
from south to noi’th, as far as the village of Kunersdoi'f. In the boggy soil of 
this break several small lakes formed a chain, with only one road across — a 
ridge of earth between the Borf Bee and the Blanken See, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Kunersdorf, sometimes only half the width of the squadron, 
passable by artillery only with the xitrnost difficnlty and great waste of time, 
if indeed passiible at all. How much time must be lost if the army or even a 
considerable part of it was, according to arrangemeut, to be drawn np on the 
western side of this cleft! Another thought may also have made the king 
pause — namely, that his force must then be cut in halves and that one half 
would be of small support to the other. But nothing of all this is known. In 
any case the king altered his i)lan8, ordered the army to form between the brook 
named Hunerfliess and the recently discovered hollow, and decided to make 
the attack solely on the flank of the Bussian army, directing it np the Muhl- 
berg. 

The march through the forest, the advance to its borders — all this again 
demanded time, was difficult, and could not be done without great fatigue to 
the men, the artillery teams being also exhausted. The attack on the Miihl- 
berg was commenced by the artillery opening fire from all sides, partly firing 
downwards from commanding positions and so succeeding without any too 
great fatigue to the Prussian infantry. The Bussiaii foot regiments complete- 
ly broke up their lines and fled over a wide area, and eighty pieces of cannon 
fell into the hands of the Prussians. 

Nevertheless, the Bussian battalion of the line could not be rolled up,” as 
the tacticians of that time used to express it, from the left to the right wing. 
Within the Bussian position there were several trenches lying parallel to the 
conquered flank, in the right corner touching the front line. These were suit- 
able for defence and could be occupied efficiently without much loss of time. 
Just Bueh a trench was the Kuhgrnnd cow-hollow”) ; farther westward was 
another on the so-called “Beep way ” and a third at Laudon’s hollow [as it was 
afterwards called] . 

Thanks to this disposition of the ground and to the direction of the attack, the 
length of this cover was equalled by its depth, and the right wing of the Bussian 
horse became a complete reserve. Here, guided by circumstances, one troop 
after another defended these natural trenches as though antomatic^ly, for no 
tactician of that time would have been equal to arranging such a movement, 
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Austrians and Eussians was also very considerable ; it amounted in dead and 
wounded to nearly 16,000 men (13,480 Eussians, including 569 officers, and 
2,216 Austrians, including 118 officers; 16,696 in all). As the Eussian army 
could not exactly boast of very great tactical ability, it might well for the 
next few dayS not be in proper condition — in consequence of its loss in officers 
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after such unheard-of defeat. He believed the cause of Prussia to be lost ; in 
a letter written on the evening of that unhappy day he bade “Farewell for- 
ever to Minister Finckenstein, declared his brother Henry governor-general 
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sion here for some days. The bridge across the Oder was of course destroyed ; 
the scrap of an army which confronted the Swedes was brought over it 'On 
the 14th the king formally resumed the post of command, and held it undaunt 
edly with as firm a hand as ever. 

On the day after the battle the Eussian generals had not yet recovered 
from their fever of triumph ; they held a solemn thanksgiving service and 
there was no question of practical activity. Nothing of sdl that the Idnig had 
foreseen and dreaded in spirit came to pass, chiefly because what FredLerick 
the Oreat from his point of view regarded as the inevitable consequence of a 
lost battle lay quite outside the ken of most of the strategists of his time,® 
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wh^ch way to turn; I meet everywhere the same hindrances, the same difficiil- 
ties, the same superiority. May heaven support ns, for human foresight is not 
snfiBlcient for such a cmel and desperate condition as ours. When Frederick 
turned to Silesia he felt how much his position in Saxony and his own hered- 
itary dominions were thereby imperilled. I could never justify myself were 
I to deliver all my lands to the violence of the enemy. We shall destroy our- 
selves in our own midst without a battle.” 

He conjured Prince Henry, who showed some indecision, to take strong 
measures and not to waver — a bad decision being better than none. With all 
his activity and zeal Prince Henry in his letter had, betrayed that he felt too 
weak to fulfil his duties under these conditions. In his answer the king drew 
his attention to the fact that it was easy to serve the state in bright days, but 
a good citizen devoted his services to the community in times of misfortune. 
“ We fight for honour and our fatherland undismayed by the superiority of our 
enemies. My cheerfulness and my good humour are buried with the beloved 
and honoured persons to whom I was attached. I have a great machine to con- 
trol and am moreover without assistance; I tremble when I think of it. l^o 
wonder the trouble and disquiet which 
I have gone through in these two years 
have undermined my constitution” 

(he suffered then from nervous at- 
tacks). “My motto is 'Die or con- 
quer’; in other cases there is a 
middle course ; in mine there is 
none.” 

“You set a value upon life as a 
sybarite,” he wrote to D’Argens; “I 
regard death as a stoic. I will never 
consent to sign a dishonourable peace. 

I will be buried under the ruins of 
my fatherland, or, if fate presses me 
too hard, I shall know how to put an 
end to my misfortune when it becomes 
unendurable.” 

It is, as we know, not the first 
time that he gave expression to this 
thought. His non-fulfilment of it 
was due to the fact that events never 
took such a turn as to exclude all 
possible outlet. It was only in the case of the state being completely ruined 
that he thought of putting an end to his existence. We do not doubt that he 
would have done it. 



THE BATTLE OF TAEOATJ (1760 A.D.) 

In striking contrast to this despairing state of mind of the king was that 
of the empress-queen, who in spite of the misfortune of liegnitz urged with 
growing courage a decisive step against him. In her, as we have already said, 
was centred the direction of military affairs, and the supreme military council 
met under her presidency. Occasionally Daun would send his gener^’ opin- 
ions to Vienna, without adding any of his own, waiting for a decision, and 
the answers of the empress were decisive for the policy followed in the field. 
She wished above all things to have another action against Glogau, at which 
place the union with the Eussians could really become an accomplished fact, 
and moreover the latter were not disinclined to co-operate in such an action. 
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mined the king to leave Bilcsm ami to nim^t, liis foi^H elH<'!whm*e iii person. For 
the sake of Brandenburg sueli a move was iK‘,c,essiU'y, w it, luid alremly been 
vjwated by tlie invmlera The empress fidt, it. wtm of the greatest importance 



thy of each otiher, was,” says Frederick, who never lost his litcni,ry vein, 
^‘as if two thundei'Storms driven by contwiry winds came into concussion.” 


but he did not thereby bring about any notable change in the situat,iom “ J 
must,” he said, ^'exrpel the Russimis from the Nenmark, Laudon from Silesia, 
and Bann from Saxony* I shall be in a no better position after the battk 
than in the preceding year.” Thus he entered on the year 1761* 
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they also wished to take part iu the campaign of the Austrians in Silesia. 
Let Dauu, said they, keep the king busy in Saxony, and they would co-operate 
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Silesia and struck their camp at Militisch. Laudon, strengthened very con- 
siderably from Lusatia, was preparing to join them. Although the union of 
the foes was at first prevented, it could not long be deferred. In the second 
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take up their winter quai-ters in Silesia. 

In Saxony the Austrians, united with the imperial army, maintained good 


positions on the Elbe, in the independent portion of Saxony (Vogtland) and 
on the Saale. The campaign in lower Saxony was of great importance. The 













advanced as far as Saalfeld. It was the common fate of the Prussian armies 



deceived the enemy, even though superior in number, and finally repulsed 
him. 


Frederick was occupied with continual strategic encounters, ever appear- 
ing at the point where the danger was greatest, ever ready and alert, never 
broken by misfortune, summoning fresh courage after every defeat, inexhaust- 
ible in bold designs, i^owing equ^ skill in taking advant^e of small oppor- 
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t unities and in seizing the great, decisive monients. His particular characj^jer- 
islic was the combination of politics with war, both uniting in maintaining 
the position which he held. Great ixioii are no^ made by luck alone. Battles 
can bo won by chance or hy a one-sided talent. The hero is formed by main- 
taining a great cause uuder misfortunes and dangers. Frederi<5k is rrcHpiently 
compared with Napoleon. The chief dill'erencxi between them is that Napo- 
leon was against all the world, but all tln^ world wtis against Frederick ; Na- 
poleon wished to found a new empire, Frederick, during* the 8cveu Years’ 
War, only wished to defend himself. Nai)oleon set enormous forces in motion, 
Frederick was master of very limited resources. Napoleon fought for an 
authority embracing the whole continent, Frederick for his very existence, 
Frederick we see contending for long years with stronger enemies, always on 
the edge of the abyss which threatened to engulf him; Napoleon also passed 
long years in continual struggle, but always in view of a deduite triumph, 
until the superior world powers overthrow the arjubitious man at one blow. 
Napoleon’s be(iuest was the military glory of the French ; Frederick’4;i bequest 
to his state was the salvation of its existence. 


THE HEATH 01^' ELIZABETH OE BXJSSIA (1762 A.D.) 

When one considers the position of affairs—the still indissoluble alliance 
of France with Austria, the insuperable enmity of MSiria Thereeii, and the 
importance of the assistance which she expected from Kussia for the next 
campaign — there was only one event which could materially change Freder- 
ick’s position, and that event occurred : the empress Elizabeth died on the 6th 
of January, 1 762. Although far-reachiug political plans in Busaia wore con- 
nected with the war, the origin of the particiT)ation of Busaia in the plans of 
Austria was of a very personal chanicter, and the empress Elizabeth had an- 
other faction at her side, which only waited for her death to put an end to the 

war. 

At the drat news Frederick still doubted what the outcome of the matter 
would be. But on the 6th of February he wrote to Duke Ferdinand that he 
hoped in a few weeks to be at peace with Busaia, The greatest danger with 
which he had to contend was the union of a Bussian force with an Austrian 
corps. On the 6th of February he was able to announce that Ohernichev, the 
leader of the Biussians, would separiite ftom the Austrians Hie following day. 

The new czar, Peter III, was enthusiastically attracted to Frederick by the 
fame of his martial deeds. All the news I I'eoeive of him,” writes King 
Frederick, shows me that he is well inclined towards me; I hope that the 
differences which I have with Bussia will soon be settled and that the Bussian 
troops will return home.” Another prospect, for which he had long hoped, 
became more than ever probable. For he learned that an attack of the Turks 
was feared iu Poland as well as in the Austrian domains. In the Divan tliere 

was, in fact, a party headed by the mufti and the grand vizier who desired an 
alliance with Bussia. But the influence of Austria and France was exerted 
against this. The king still hoped to forestall a decision in favour of Austria 
by bringing about an alliance with himself ; he had also some reason to count 
upon the support of the Tatars. 

But these eventualities were, as subsequent events showed, very uheertain ; 
and far transcending them in importance was the change in the relations with 
Bussia. Strong assurances of friendship were exchanged between Frederick 
and Peter HI; and Frederick considered it a good omen that the czar asked 
him to grant him the highest Prussian order. A truce was concluded, and 
peace negotiations set in seriotiflly. Frederick, who regarded the matter pri- 
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marily from the military point of view, remarked in his letters to Prince Hen- 
ry that now the Prussian army had its back free. 

It is in the nature of political alliances not only to affect the relation of one 
state to another, but also to be conditioned by the inner changes in the differ- 
ent states. Frederick had just experienced similar effects in England, when 
the ministry which was friendly to him was followed by a faction which mani- 
fested an aversion to him. That which in England was the result of parlia- 
mentery division w’as in Eussia the consequence of a palace revolution which 
precipitated Peter III from his throne and put his wife in his place. 

That which had been commenced in the year 1767 was carried out in the 
summer of 1762. The grand duchess had always had a party of her own, 
which would unite neither with the empress Elizabeth nor with Peter IH. 
Soon after the acce^ion of the latter to the throne, foreign ambassadors 
sought to establish connections with the grand duchess, who gave utterance to 
what she would have done had she not been destitute of all inffuence. The 
foolish actions of her husband which equally affected the Eussian church and 
the Eussian army, led to the catastrophe. Catherine placed herself at the 
head of a movement which had a national complexion. But those in Vienna 
who expected that she would revert to the system of the empress Elizabeth 
were doomed to disappointment. 

Catherine recognised the peace which her predecessor an<^ consort had con- 
cluded with the king of Prussia. Prussia and Pomerania, which were still in 
her hands, she returned to Frederick without enforcing upon him conditions 
in favour of Austria. She desisted only from rendering the aid which had 
been promised to the king, and she gave orders to her arniy to return to Eus- 
sia. The old system of the empress Elizabeth was permanently abandoned. 
It was at the commencement of her reign that Catherine conceived the idea, to 
which she adhered to the end of her life, of taking up a position between 
Austria and Prussia. But this also led to a further change in the relation 
of the belligerent powers. Frederick profited by the last moment, in which 
it at least seemed as if the Eussians were on his side, to take from the Aus- 
trians their position at Bnrkersdorf, which might have been menacing to him ; 
and after some time Schweidnitz fell into his hands, on the 9th of October. 
A few weeks later Prince Henry succeeded in surprising the Austrian and the 
imj^rial troops at Freiberg and expelling them on the 29th of October from 
their strong position ; so that the Prussians in the war with Austria, towards 
the end of the year 1762, were unquestionably in the ascendant. In the mean 
while Duke Ferdinand had unexpectedly attacked the French, and in a cam- 
paign full of vicissitudes he managed to besiege Cassel, tiie most important 
place still held by the French, and to force it to capitulate on the 1st of Ho- 
vemher. But this did not in any way conclude the great struggle. Austria 
and France still remained armed, and it was not evident how their alliance 
against Prussia would he broken. An nnexpected change of affairs was then 
imminent. 


PAOmOATIONS 

The peace negotiations between France and England that had been often 
commenced and always interrupted were now formally entered upon. It can- 
not be asserted that England quite overlooked her obligations towards Prus- 
sia, for more than once reference was made to the Treaty of Westminster in 
the negotiations concerning the return of Wesel, Gelderland, and the West- 
phalian possessions of the king of Prussia. Gleorge EH declared that he could 
not conclude the matter without the assent of Frederick. But far more de- 
cided was the consideration shown by France to Austria. Choiseul let the 
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©mpreas know that lie was ready to drop the iiof^otiatioiis with Engrlaiid if 
Austria (lid not approve of them. Wo do not vent ure to deny the truth of 
this utterance. For if Bussia had declined fipilior participation in ilu!! war, 
it could uevertheleas have been coutinmHi by tlu^ hh-emih and Austrians, jis in 
fact it was epatinued. But at that moment a crisis came which made the pos- 
sibility of eoutinuiug the war extremely doubtful for b(dih powers. 

The declaration of the going-over of the emperor Peter t<^ the enemies of 
Austria had just been made known. Oalitziu had given otheial information 
of it to Prinee Kaunitz on the 2nd of Jum^. ft; was the moment in which 
England, if the peace were not concluded, <!onl(l have taken a Biissiau army to 
Germany, and would thereby have (h^alt a decisive blow in favour of 'the 
Prnsso-English and to the didriiuent of the Franco- Austrian interivsts. And 
it Hoemed always possible that Bute would be oviudhrown and the (Sreat Com- 
moner would again liold the rudder of England, an eventuality which the king 
of Prussia desired, but one whi<di the French, wlu^ were now at om'i with the 
English ministry, regarded with horror. 

At the moment of this all-threatening crisis it was thought in Vi(mna that 
above all things the good understanding of the Frmnii ministry with the Eng- 
lish should lie utilised in ordiir to aasure the pesicefnl settlement which was 
now atlainable. The oriental compli<‘atlon Isad also advanciul so fat tliat the 
war in Germany could not be contiinmul without imperilling Austria. It was 
under this pressure that Maria Theresa droppi^l the idea with which she had 
nndertji^am the war, and to which she had hitheiio clung, Hhe <^.xcus(‘b her- 
self for alistaining from showing the king of Jh-uasia his proper place, nccea- 
sary as iluB wms for the welfare of Inu' honH(s, of the Gatholic riiigion, and of 
Germany. She now aliandoned her original ich^a of bringing almnt^ a state of 
affairs hi which all danger from the Prussian siib^ would be put an end to. 
^hc had no^ohjcctiou to a peace betiW<‘,en hh’aiice and England, providml the 
county of Glatz were given her and an indciiiinity to the ehmtor of Haxony. 
It was this declaration, wiiidi was <p'ut<^ o}>pos(Hl to thepurposc^s for wiiich the 
alliance had lieen concluded with Framu^ that rmidered peace possible- The 
French ac(!(3pted it with satisfaction, albeit not with the warmth whicdi Maria 
Theresa had (expected; moreover they attachcxl to the provivso c.oncenung 
Glatz the (condition that indemnifieation should bes given them on the ilethcr- 
lands border, which caused astonishment and anger in Tienna. 

A certain tranea»tlantic event also placed difllculties in the way of a set- 
tlement of peace. The negotiations were pow^erless to iirevent the blow 
already waiting to descend: Havana fell into the hands of tiae English. This 
event, like the entire naval war, was to the detriment of Franc© and her alliea 
However, the conclusion of the peace was not thereby hindered; France 
gained some advantages from its stipulations, owing to the compliance of the 
English ministry. The preliminaries were signed on the Srd of November, 
1762. 


In the above-mentioned declaration of Maria Therasa, and the conclusion 
of the preliminaries between France and England, lay the peace of the world. 
Both together manifest the signiheation and the result of the Reven Years’ 
War. France abandoned the idea of staying the power of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can development on the other side of the ocean, and although England had 
undoubtedly gained the maritime preponderance in Horth America, she aban- 
doned the idea of destroying the French and Spanish colonial power, in which, 
as affairs stood at the moment, she might have succeeded. Austria also re- 
nounced the idea of freeing her old authority in Germany from the limitations 
imposed on it by the Prussian power. 

She determined to grant the king of Prussia that safety the imperilling 
of which had led him to take up anns. If there were moments in which Fred- 
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erick could have trusted himself to impose laws upon the Austrian power or 
to oTerihrow it, such a x)lau was i)ei*haps not even formed, much less would it 
have been practicable. Austria had in the years of the war developed her 
own military forces, and was unbroken in power. The countries of the mon- 
archy were bound together closer than ever by the danger and strain of the 
war. 

The fact of importance in the history of the world is that ISTorth American in- 
dependence of France and the nndiminished existence of the Prussian state were 
nob only contemporaneous^ but there was a very close connection between the 
struggles attending them. The first opened up a measureless future, but the 
eyes of contemporaries were directed mostly to the latter. It was an event of 
eminently historical importance. All life is preserved by struggle. The Prus- 
sian state had been evolved upon ancient principles corresponding with those 
of the other powers, although not quite like them; and it had gained a posi- 
tion of real independence which represented a peculiar principle. But it was 
attacked by superior foes, and threatened with limitations which would have 
annihilated it. For its existence lay in its power. This immense danger was 
noAv victoriously withstood by Frederick ; for the province, by the acquisition 
of which the rank of a European power had been attained, could be regarded 
as permanently secured. This was the position of affairs in the main ; in de- 
tail there were still questions of a certain importance to be decided. ^ 


THE PEACE OF HtJBEETUSBXJKG (1763 A.D.) 

The exchange of ratifications of the treaty was accomplished by the three 
ambassadors at Hubertusbnrg, on the 1st of March, 1763. On that occasion 
Fritsch delivered a protest against Article XVIII of the Austro -Prussian 
treaty of peace, touching the Julich succession, which was accepted by Hertz- 
burg and Von Oollenbach with a counter-protest. Thiswiis the last time that 
Saxony disputed about the succession of Julich. 

King Frederick thereupon received the plenipotentiaries at Bahlen. Ool- 
leubach could not sufficiently praise the great consideration which the king 
had manifested for the empress at this conference. He sincerely wished to 
live henceforth at pe^ce with Maria Theresa. At the Austrian court, also, 
there xirevailed a conciliatory mood. Kaunitz felt compelled to speak highly 
of the attitude of the king throughout the peace negotiations. The evacuation 
of conquered territory, usually connected with so many disagreeable features, 
w'as soon accomplished, and the generals in charge easily came to an agree- 
ment with regard to the exchange of the prisoners of war. 

The document relating to the inclusion of the allies was signed later, by 
Hertzberg at Berlin on the 12th of March, by Oollenbach at Dresden on the 
20th of the month. The delay sprang from the desire of the Austrian govern- 
ment to obtain the assent of the French court, which was given only reluc- 
tantly; the latter evinced some surprise at the readiness with which the 
imperial court had yielded to the Prussian demand in resj^ect to the empress 
of Bussia. 

As soon as his presence in Saxony was no longer needed, Frederick de- 
parted for Silesia, in order to give affaii'S in that province his peraonal super- 
vision. On the 30th of March he returned to the capital, which he had not 
entered since the 12th of January, 1757, The qneen had returned from Mag- 
deburg on the 17th of February, and was received wdth lively demonstrations 
of joy. The public rejoicing reached its height, when, one half-hour after 
her arrival a courier from Leipsic brought the news that the peace was con- 
summated. 
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BXJltOPE AT TIIK OLOWM tU**' THE WAR 


King Frederick avoided a Holenm r<HH^i>t.ion ; he arrived in Berlin at a late 
hour, towards nine in the evening. A t hiH Hide wan K<n‘dinand of Brunswick, 
wlio had jounuvyed to meet him. Tln^ king wsis not in a happy Htale ol' mind. 
On the 25111 of February he had writiten IF Argons : Ah ior me, poor grey- 

h<^4uled man, I go back to a city wIum’o I know only the. walls, wluu’c^ ,I llnd 
none of my old actpiainiauees ; wh(U’(^ inunestsuraible labour awaits uic, and 
whom my ohl bones will BO(m find a refugi^ (hat. will be disturbesd luuiher by 
war, nor by misfortune, nor by man’s biis(meHH. ” 

Th(^ tWk which awaited kh*<Mkiri<d< lu^ himsiif d(wrilH‘H wit.h Hharf) st.rokcs. 

The Prussian state is like a man eover<Hl with woumfs, vvea,k from loss of 
bl(K)d, and about to succumb to the wtught (U* his sulTerings; he ueeds fresh 
non risli incut to raiW) him up, a touie to sinuigthen him, imlsam t.o heal his 
Bcaru^’ 


The nobiJiit.y w<n'e (exhausted, the lowmr (ilasses ruint'd, a mult.itude of vil- 
lagtw had beeu burned down, many eititw laid wast/ts partly through Hieges, 
partly by incendiaries in the s(U‘vie<^ of (In^ enemy, A (uuupU^lx'i ananhy had 
overtlirown the administ.rat.ivi^ and policM^ legulations, moiudary conditions 
were deranged; in short, the devaH|.at.ion wa.H universal The arnly wnm in no 
iKd.ter condition tlian t.hc rest of the <a)uut.ry. HtA'entemi hat.thss had snahiied 


off the dower of otlitau’s and soldi^u's. 


r(‘gim<mtH were, ruiiuMl, and con- 


sisted, in part, of deserters and prisoneiH ( h*<hu* had almost, viinislanl, and dis- 
cipline had become so lax tliat the old infantry reginumts wei-e nt> better than 
a raw militia. It was nocasssiry to dll np th<^ reginumte (o reHt.ore ordw and 


diw.ipline, and, above all, to r(‘, animate t.lie young ollieers with tlui spur of 
fame in onlcr to restore to t-liis dcig<m(Taie mass its former <uuu’gy. 


(Ireat Britain, also, had lu^avy burdens to bmn* m a result, of a. wair waged 
on thrw eont.immts. The nat.ioual (hdd. wuh ahuost. <loubh‘(l aud r<‘aeh<*d the 


amount of nearly ;nr)0, ()()(), 000. But. tin', publit* <‘nMrd( rtmiaimnl unsbaken, in- 
dustry and conumwee received a finish H(a.rl., tlui value of imiiorls and exports 
during the war had inereaBcd by milUonH, soul the new conquestH more than 
compeusided for the large expendit.ure ol’ momw* I’hat. tlni IJuglish pi'ople 
did not garner the fruit of its glorious aohitivements was t.he fault of its un- 
wise and unjust government. It is true that .lord Buie was obligiid to give 
way to the universal hatred: he gave up his othce on the Hth of April, 170J1, 
and stepped behind the curtain; but the narrow-minded and sUoH.-Highted 
governmental system of George HI and his ministers was not tluireby dianged, 
Tlxe final result WiiB that England stood aloiui among tlui .European powers> 
without a friend, that the griovanccH of t.he colonies against Jllegar'tmtiiiient 
and oppression rose higher from year to year, until the clinm.x was reaeluid in 
the open breach and the deelaiation of the indep(md(uuie of the American col- 
onies of the mother wuntry. However, evtui after the dissensiou and wqiara- 
tion there still remained as a result of the Bevtm Yeai's’ War tlu^ prizi^ of vic- 
tory— not the least among those striven for on the German battlefields— that 
the future of America belonged to the Germanic race. 

Wholly otherwise was it with the powers that were mainly responsible for 
the war — France and Austria. Louis XV had abandoned the most loyal colo- 
nies for the German war, shaken to its foundations the marltiirnc position of 
France, and utterly exhausted the finances. True, (.Ihoisetil’s diplomatic skill 
had isolated England, while France maintained her alliance with Spain and 
Austria. Charles III of Spain counted on France for a future reckoning with 
England, and as far aB Germany was concerned, tlui Fremh court, directed its 
aim after, as before the war, to “binding the cabinet of Vienna to itself by the 
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fear of Prussia- But tlie inner rottenness widened and deepened as the result 
of a war conducted in opposition to every interest of Prance, and merely to 
please the obstinacy of Louis XV. The order of Jesuits had, indeed, been 
suppressed- The highest court!? of justice, the parliament of Paris at their 
head, declared the statutes of the order to be incompatible with the laws of 
the realm, and i)ronounced the dissolution of the order. The government 
readily assented to the execution of the decision. This was a step in the di- 
lection of reform, ^but the ruin had spread so far that even Choiseul 
now foresaw a convulsion, yea, even a revolution of the existing political 
order. 

By the dissolution and dismemberment of Prussia, Maria Theresa had 
hoped to make her house, and also the Catholic church, supreme in Germany. 
The wisdom and perseverance of Kaunitz enabled him to press for this pur- 
pose into the service of the empress the gold and the armed power of France, 
as well as the armies of Russia and the contingents of Sweden and the princes 
of the empire. But the system of the Austrian alliances w’as too artificially 
fashioned, and the mutually repellent peoples never worked harmoniously 
together. Thus the superior genius and indomitable perseverance of a Fred- 
erick, supported by the decision and faithfulness of a Pitt, and — when the 
latter had to give way to the intrigues of his opponents at court — by the 
sudden and complete reversal in the policy of Russia, had enabled him to 
keep the field against terrible odds. On the other hand, Maria Theresa saw 
her plans of couq^xxest frustrated, and although she came out of the struggle 
with honour, yet her couutry could not so easily recover from the evil results 
of the war. The national debt, which in 1755 amounted to 180,OQO,000 flor- 
ins, was raisefl to 271,870,104 florins — a burden so intolerable that it was no 
easy task to re-establish a balance between income and expenditure. The 
imperial authority in Germany more than ever was weakened, and the states 
of the empire that had remained true to the imperial house, abo'^'e all Sax- 
ony, were estranged from it by their bitter experiences, and were completely 
exhausted ‘ The Catholic powers had weakened, while the Protestant peoples 
had strengthened and matured. 

Prussia had sunk low at the close of the Seven Years’ IVar, yet her heart 
was sound. Under the heroic leadership of her great king her existence was 
saved, and the baptism of fire and blood which the Prussians received enabled 
them to rise to new power and prosperity. This was a blessing for the entire 
German race. As Goethe says: “Frederick saved the honour of a part of 
the Germans against a united world, and every member of the nation was al- 
lowed to share in the victories of this great prince by applauding and admir- 
ing him. He was the brilliant polar star around whom Germany, Europe, 
yea, the whole world seemed to revolve.’’ When later Prussia was again 
crushed down, it was out of this glorious past that she drew the strength to 
steel herself for the great conflict, to demonstrate to all the world her moral 
and intellectual energy, and to approve herself the ^ield of the German name 
and honour. In the victories and in the perseverance of Frederick the Great 
lay the future of the German fatherland.^ 


THE STEATEaY OF FEEDEEIOK ATSTD NAPOLEON 

The difference, partly essential partly the result of circumstance, between 
the armies of Frederick and Napoleon, lies in the fact that Frederick’s army 
was much smaller, had no skirmishers, and was not an army of conscription. 
None of tkese characteristics is peculiar to Frederick alone, but all have their 
analogy in the armies of his opponents. Consequently a battle under the new 
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rulos of war wiw considorod from guite a difrorout Htandpoiul than a battle 
uudtn' the old rules. 

r.atfle is the most cHicient numus for deciding the issues of war. It seems 
as though almost any luistala^ lhati can be made ui st rategy (‘an, be retirieved 
by a victorious eiigagenKuit ; and a genei-al who th^e/ides upon a pitched battle, 
and in it comes olT (uniqueror, appears, in no matters hat' cireumstauces, to 
have done well in war. Accordingly one niight suppost^ (hat;, at any rate, 
the stronger of two adversaries in 'war could Inivo no other intention from 
beginning to end than to force, an eneounler, and by rc>|Hsit(‘.d victories com 
viuce his ojiponent ttiat he has no r(‘sourc<^ hut co!nplet<^ submiasion. 

Bull this is not- always uiuHmditionally the case. Tliere are also ]*yrrhns 
vieiorhvs. Tt may happen that i\n) advantag<i to be galiuMl by victory is so 
small that it disappears wdum eompaa’ed with the loss(^s involved and the dam 
ger—never eutiixdy to be oveiiooked—tlmt; ev<m aiito' a battle is wo)!! there 
may come a nwerse; and the general may counti with sahdy upon vse.rving the 
purjsose of war better' in some other way. A giau'ral with, Hindi a fore<^ Jis Na- 
poleon or a general of our time in such a position and in such eircumstances 
cannot act i ightly in this way. 

Tln^ nnmlHM' of his forces enabhMl Napoleon invariably to follow his victo- 
ries to the utmosti t^.xlent and U) o<‘,cnpy whole eounl.ri(\s. For his Hwdft' volM- 
(/('urH no position was impregnah!*'-, and if tln^ enemy oiks') in a wmy did ihid 
Hindi a position, it was still caisy for NapoliHin, hamperiHl by no anxious fears 
for his commissariat, to find away rouinl ; and even if the enemy did not then 
coniiMvithan light uig range, his army was so munm’ons that' In*, eould march 
past t he force (d' the eiuany and ocmipy wo much of his territory that the latter 
was eomp(‘lled t-o lollow h‘sti he shonhl lose, tin* whole. 

Frederick conld do nothing of this kind. The advant!ig<*H whicli he might 
ha,ve expeelin! from a viei<,>,ry were ,far IVAV<*r. For instarme, it. happened to 
him that, after liis brilliant victory at Hoor, in Bohemia, he had to go back to 
fcdih'sia over tin) mountains. Ih^ eonld neither pursue in NapoleoiPs fashion, 
nor, owing t.o the smallin^ss of his a.rmy, could, he oecnpy the (‘iiemy’s country 
as Napoleon did. And e.veutrually lui found the. (uiemy eollected in hands nm 
assailable by tin*, rigid lines of his infantry. He must feel the !(»sh (d’ a hat- 
tie far more In^avily than Napohnni. Ainmrdiug to the nature of linear tac- 
tics, a battle for Idm was a much bloodiiu’ business than for Napojeou; ho 
often lost a third, and more Lhan a third of his force; for Frederick, also, 
losses were far more ilitlloult to replace than for Napoleon. 

For these reasons Frederick’s strategic sy si <*m, and not. Ins only hut the 
system of his epo^,h, of Tnrcnne, of Engem^ of Mar, I bo, rough, <,)r Ferdinand of 
Brunsw^ick, necessarily differed from Napoleon’s. , Let; ns next examine the 
leading features of the Napoleonic st.rategy, without, personal ro^ferenexi to 
Frederick. 


To call it ^Hnethodical warfare is not a hajipy expreasion, nor is the 
meaning very clearly defined. It is an unfortunate phrasi*,, for, after all, 
every war waged according to a xdan, wlKhluu* Napoleon’s or Molt.ke’H, is me- 
thodical; the method is only different from that of the eigliieenth century. 
The idea is, besides, not sufiiciently defined, liecause it is often hwkI merely 
for a system which has become stereot.yp(*d. We have thenffore called it the; 
system of the old monarchy, which lasted from the Thirty Years’ War and 
Louis XIV up to the time of the Eevolution. The train of thought underly- 
ing this system is as follows : 

The weapons of war at one’s disposal are not suffleient completely to defeat 
the opposing power. We should xaot, even after the very greatest victory, l)e 
in a position completely to destroy his fighting strength, to take his ca] vital, 
and occupy the greatest paxt of his possessions. Therefore he must be reduced 
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to submission and peace not so much by conquest jis by being worn out. If 
we take one of his border provinces aud several fortresses, and choose a 
strong position from which he cannot hope to drive us, he will, when the ten- 
sion has lasted some time, and* his finances are exhausted, quietly submit to 
our conditions of peace. The most direct way of obtaining such an ascendency 
is of course a battle ; but it is also i)ossil)le iu some circumstances to mancen- 
vre back the enemy by skilful marching. One must try to win a position 
where one can protect both magazine and commissariat from the enemy, and 
at the same time try for a position so unassailable that the enemy will not 
venture to attack there. 

It was in tiiis manner that in the year 1741- the Austrian field-marshal 
Traiui manoeuvred Ert'.derick out of Boliemia, without, so to speak, firing a 
single shot, and yet causing the Prussians terrible losses through hardship, 
want, and desertions. A very common and successful move in warfare was 
to lay siege to an enemy’s position, and, with the force used for this siege, to 
cover an encamped ])ost which the enemy would not venture to attack. If 
such a situation were suceeasfnlly arranged, and thoroughly prepared with 
cunning and celerity, strategy conqxiered without either the danger or the loss 
caused by an encounter. All movements, aimed in this manner, at getting 
the better of the enemy without direct bloodshed, arc called in the exact 
sense manceuvring, as opposed to those movements which are aimed at secur- 
ing, by means of a pitched battle, the greatest advantage obtainable, 

M(m()(iu\n''ing and Ike Filched Battle 

The strategical system of the old monarchy has therefore two opposite 
poles — manoeuvring aud the pitched battle. In the Napoleonic system, ma- 
noeuvring, iu the above sense, i)layed scarcely any part, and wiis only rarely 
employed. On the other hand, two theorists of the eighteenth century, Lloyd 
and Billow, went so far as to declare pitched battles to be quite superfluous. 
They brought ^'methods” to Ixw on the question; for example, substituted 
for the fact that the nearer you keep to your commissariat the safer it is, the 
rule’' that the army must be separated from its base” (the district from 
which the commissariat is supixlied), only in so far that, joined to the termi- 
nus of the ^^biise,” it should form a right angle; and declared, “skilful generals 
will always make knowledge of the country, science of position, encampments, 
and marching, the groundwork of their regulations, rather than let the matter 
rest upon the xmcertain issue of xi bxxttle.” Those who understand such mat- 
cers can direct cxxmpaigus with geometrical exiictness, and conduct a long war 
withoxit ever finding it ncceasary to come to a “pitched battle.” Here we 
have the point of depxxrtnre of Frederick the Great from his contemporaries. 

The natxiral warlike instinct prompts a general to let battle deckle the 
issxxe. A victory — a victory in a great battle — lives forever; it not only de- 
stroys the mxiterial fighting power of the enemy, but destroys his confidence 
and energy. The changes in human fate which mark xiniversal history move 
between the lines of battle. No truly great general can be imagined without 
the temperament to feel liimself driven by a sort of passion to challenge the 
great issues of fate, to measure his own strength against the greatest that 
humanity can do, to crown himself and his cause with victory. This was the 
line followed by Charles XIT, one of natxire’s great generals; and it led him la 
■*^ultowa. But Frederick was gi’eater than Charles XII, because he did nor 
abandon himself to this impxilse, because he knew not only the strength of his 
power and his army, but also the limits of that strength ; hecaxise he could 
control his own passion and abide by the strategical system of his time. But 
it was within the limits of this strategical system that his superiority to all his 
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contemporaries stowed itself, because lie so immeasurably excelled in the 
great military quality of boldness; and by virtue of this quality, to keep to 
our metaphor, stretched as far towards the pole of battle that., ou the other 
hand, he closely embraced the opposite pole of manoDuvring. It is clear that 
a general with such a grasp of mind might in practice easily make use of a 
stratagem whose difference from the Napoleonic is not to bo recognised at fimt 
sight. 

The system of the old monarchy demands battle noli for its own, for mere 
destrnction’s sake; but there must be a still more i)arti(uihir, a Btill more defi- 
nite reason. So far, good. Now if, during a lengthy period of war, such 
special reasons for battle are continually shown, and the geino'al is determined 
on this account continually to strive for battles, he practically turns for tlie 
time in the direction of the Napoleonic strategy. Frederick the Great; often 
turned in this direction, and this fact is responsihle for a widespri^ad histori- 
cal misunderstanding. YVTien Napoleon throw the rules and the system of 
war of the old Europe to the winds, it was not the least of his advantages that 
the generals opposed to him were still in the toils of the old st-rategy, which 
had become stereotyped as ^^method.” They still believed in the ‘‘^magical 
power of manoeuvre,’^ and before they saw their mistake the (memy was upon 
them and they were defeated. The archduke Charles, too, cJuiig tiO the old 
principles: and in the campaigns of 1814, in his heiul(|uarte,rs i>artienlarly, 
these principles caused the one general amongst all otluu’S who had most; out- 
grown them, Charles’ ally, Gneisenau (-with Blucher) the greatest, dilfn'ulties. 
The mistake Wellington made in 1815, entailing not only upon hims(4f but 
also upon the Prussians the defeat of Liguy, also sprang from tiu‘. old, now 
rather obsolete, strategical point of view taken by this otlnu’wist^ great, general. 

It was in the first instance through Olause'witz’s tejichings tlrnt ti»e old 
leaven was entirely -worked out of the minds of the. Prussian offns'rs. But. it 
was only actually adopted -sybeu a new view crowded out. th<^ namely, that 
battle must be understood as absolute, not rclativ(\ The diseiphvs of (lu^. new 
did not say to those of the old, ^‘Youwer(‘, in the right, fojimn'ly, but. times 
have changed”; hut they said, Yon spoiled it through folly and ihuiuhwing.” 
To us it now looks different. We regard the wa,rfare of t'ln^. inghti^enth cen- 
tury as something historically authorised and inevita,l)l(‘. 

This in no way teaches xis that all salvation lies exclusively in tactical deci- 
sion and therefore battle must always bo striven for. It. ga.\'e other means of 
the art of war into our hands. And it is not difficult, for anyoiu^ to under- 
stand that even men who are found worthy to stand at. the head of an army 
should, in the face of immeasurable rospoiisihilit.y and dangcn-, (no nee a C(W- 
tain preference for the gentler way; and that even in moments wlum only the 
proud law of battle” ought to have been invoked, even in monnmts when fate 
showed itself most favourably inclined to them, they should not. always Inu-e 
known, like Frederick, how to snatch a lleeting opportunity. 

We have even seen how Frederick’s own greatness iK^gins to lose its gloss, 
if we take him out of his own and measure him by the rnk^ of tln^ nimd.(‘enth 
century. Why had he not begun the war already in July, UHtlt Why did 
he not storm the camp at Pirna! Why did he not continue the "war in Octo- 
ber ^ Why did he only let himself be persuaded to take ih(^ offmisive by Win- 
terfeld and Schwerin in 1767? Why did he avoid battle at Olmiit/.t Why 
uid he not fight it out to the end at Zlorndorf ? Why, after he had iK^aten the 
army under Landon at Liegnitz, did he not straightwa.y fall upon Daun and 
^troops? Why, in 1761, did he not atUck Laudon atNossen? Why, in 
1762, did he fight no decisive battle ? Why did he, through tlu^ whole of 1778, 
never once go to battle ? 

A hundred such questions one could put from the standpoint of doctrinary 
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strategy, and by eacli the king would appear less great. It is as if one looked 
at \im through the wrong end of a field glass. But it is otherwise, and it is 
truer, if we succeed in picturing the natural strategic system of the old mon- 
archy as Frederick’s system ; and — against the monotonous background of the 
web of manoouvres that he spun year after year-— we see standing out the vic- 
tories of Prague and Leutlien, Bossbach, i?jorndorf, and Torgau, and finally, 
only to enhance the glories of these victories still more, the darlr shadows of 
defeat in Ivolin and Kuneradorf. Then only, placing him where he lived, in 
his own century, you see that the figure of this ^at monarch towers, not 
above a host of pygmies, bvxt oven above a host of moso we reckon in the first 
rank of the world’s heroes.^ 



[ 17 ( 1 , 1 - 1 78(5 A. I).] 


Frederick was a ruler hi the noblest flcmsc of tJns w(trd. Wbat- 
ever be the final word of inveBti|?atlon concerning him, one thing is 
certain ; Frederick not only raised bia country t(j the rank of a groat 
European power, but ho also llghtod fur it a torch of truth bo pow- 
erful that the way to further light and glory can be niisHcd only by 
the moat reckless carelessneas. But King Frcchuick Ik a hiHt,orical 
giant not only to the Prussians : all nations, nil primutw, all philos- 
ophers can strengthen and edify themselvcH by the study of his lib^, 
of which even the amall spots, like the spots of the smi, are instruc- 
tive.—PEEXJBS.h 


BEPAIBING A BUINEB IMtUHSIA 

jtoryof I’redcrick’B sitting wrapt in a cloud of rctl(M*,tiouH Olympian 
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condition, worn to skin and bone: How is the king, reBoiircolesa, to remedy it*? 
Tlia^. is now tlie seemingly impossible problem. Begin it,-— thereby aJ one 
will it ever cease to be impossible!” Frederick begins, we may say, on the 
first morrow morning. LabouBsat his problem as he did in the march to Len- 
then; finds it to become more possible, day after day, month after month, the 
farther he Rtirives with it.»> 

AXTBTRTA AND THE EMPTKE 

Frederick had wrested Silesia from the house of Austria, but he did not 
fulfil his second intention, which was to detach the empire from this house and 
to re-establish the highest authority in the empire on a wider basis. The fa- 
mous princess who lost Silesia compiered the empire by the force of her arms; 
she handed it over to her husband of the house of Lorraine, and, after his 
death, to her son. In truth she was the emperor: the empire was and re- 
iiiaiiu‘xl a constitruenti x)art of the power of Austria. The seat of the aulic 
eoiinoil was at luu' royal residence ; the supreme imperial court was directed 
from Vienna, and the majority of votxiss at the diet of Ratisbon belonged to 
Austria. As of old, the ecelesiaslical princes and Catholicism in general 
joined themselves to Austria; the conqueror of Bilesia played in the empire 
only the part that his rank as oiui of the first princes of the empire allotted to 
him, although he was raised beyond all comparison by his military power and 
his fame. 

But as the loss and gain on !)Oth sides resulted not only from a German but 
also a European war, aud as both powers were not only German but also Euro- 
pean, their opposition formed one of the most important moments in interna- 
tional relations. 

Under all the disputes, especially those in regard to European affairs, the 
necessity and desire for an understanding became apparent. Nothing had 
ever made a greater impression on the young emperor, Joseph If, who in 17(55 
succeeded his father Francis I, than the fact that the prince of a territorial 
state should not only have been able to withstand the great powers who had 
hitherto only uecd(Hl to threaten to find obedience, but should also have suc- 
cessfully resisted them wIkui in unison they turned their arms against him, and 
comi^elled them to seek a disadvantageous peace with him ; he was convinced by 
this that Austria required an inner regeneration before it would again be able 
to measure itself with him. He participated in the general admiration which 
the king arousc^d in the world, but at the same time he perceived in him an 
enemy who would at all times be dangerous. From Ms example he thought 
to borrow the me^ins and ways to fight against him. 

Eager to see the world and to instruct himself by travel, in the year 170() 
Josei)li visited the battle-field of Torgau, on which Frederick had compelled 
the Austrian army, far superior to Ms iu number, to evacuate the strongest 
positions. When on tlio spot he was seized by the desire to know the power- 
ful captain who had succeeded iu doing so much. A high Prussian officer was 
present, and it wonld have recpiired only a word from the emperor to bring 
about a meeting, for there is no doubt that the king also desired one. _ But at 
first there was much opi>ositiiou to the idea iu Vienna- Prince Kaunitz fore- 
saw a thousand and one annoyances that might ensue ; he wtm even afraid that 
the king might gain an influence over the emperor. He suggested to the em- 
press to write to her son in this sense. Later, when advances were observed 
on Frederick’s side, there wjxs not so much opposition against it, as a refusal 
might have offended the king. But the emperor, meanwhile, had received 
instructions from his mother and had followed them. In a meeting with the 
Prussian general Kameke he did not pronounce the expected word; he sup- 
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pressed his 'wish, which 'was still very active, to learn to kno'w the admired 
ruler. On continning the journey which led to upper Silesia he sorrowfully 
perceived from a height the lost provinces which he was not to enter. 

In the year 1768, on the outbreak of war between Eussia and Ihirkey, by 
which Austria was very closely affected, it seemed advisable to the empress 
and to the leading statesman himself to concede to the desires of Joseph. 
Austria was then arming, in order to intervene, if necessary, in favour of 
Turkey. It seemed worth while to ascertain the attitude whicii King Pred- 
eilck, the ally of Eussia, expected to assume in this conflict. The Austrian 
general, Kugent, who ofSiciated as ambassador in Berlin, made overtures 
toward this end. Frederick would have liked first to have certain questions 
answered with regard to Boland and the Franco -Englisli relations ; that this 
was refused in Yienna did not nevertheless prevent him from acceding to the 
proposal. The meeting was arranged for the last days of August, at which 
time the king would be in Silesia, where it could take place most easily. The 
emperor, who had just returned from a journey in Italy, expressed himself to 
the effect that nothing he had seen till now could compare with the acquain- 
tance which he expected to make on this occasion. But whilst he looked for- 
ward to the gratification of his wishes, in which cmlosity, admiration, and 
irrepressibly hostile feelings were strangely mixed, a political task also fell to 
his share: he was to inspire the king with confidence, to remove from his 
mind any anxiety about further hostile intentions on the part of Austria, and 
at the same time to show him that there was no jealousy felt on account of his 
alliance with Eussia. 


JOSEPH II VISITS FBEBEKTOK 

On the 25th of August Joseph entered Keisse. He had stipulated to re- 
main under the incognito of Count von Falkensteiu, under which he chiefly 
travelled, and to take up his residence at an inn (the Three Crowns), On his 
arrival, however, he drove straight to the residence of the king, who awaited 
him at the steps and immediately led Inm to the dinner tabl(‘. ; the m(‘,al lasted 
long enough to form a first general acquaintance. The canperor was astonished 
that the princes present — ^the brother of the king, who was remailcable for his 
external insignificance, and his nephew, who excited notiice by lua tall figure 
and manly beauty — ^willingly observed a respectful silence towards the king. 
The latter spoke almost alone ; but Joseph was by no means silenti. 

Soon after the dinner the king visited him at the inn, and they ha,d a long 
interview, whicl extended over the next two days, occasionally iifl<vrrtipted 
and enlivened by military manoeuvres. These pleased the emptu'or th(^ most; 
the conversation gave him a feeling of embarrassment iuid disc^omfort. It 
must have been a curious sight, these two princes— the gr<^y W(‘alhor”ht^aten 
hero with a glorious past, and the young, aspiring emperor fadng a brilliant 
future — on intimate terms with each other. The conversation tonched upon 
everything, including the events of the late war. Jos(q)h w'as JistionishtHl at 
the modesty with whicli the king spoke of his warlike deeds. Both in speak- 
ing and writing he was just to his opponents. Literature was lightly passed 
over; the principal object of both was political discussion, lu the strongest 
terms Joseph many times repeated that Austria had no longer any thought of 
Silesia. The king was not completely convinced as to this; but it was of the 
greatest importance that the two princes shotild promise one another tliat, no 
matter what might happen under the prevailing uncertainty of European 
relations, they would always observe the peace restored between tlunn. In 
this Frederick rightly saw a confirmation and strengthening of tlu^ ticaties of 
Dresden and Hnbertusburg. 
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The Franco -English complexities which affected the ascendency at sea raised 
no ^difficulties, Die relations with Bussia were far more insidious. Joseph, 
though still the adversary of Oatherine, praised her talent, saying that she had 
the genius of a born ruler. Frederick, her ally, did not fail to observe that 
the increase of Enssiau power was a danger in itself, which must he checked 
in time, for the empress would not conclude peace with the Turks, without 
having hrst made coiisidorable conquests ; after the war with Turkey she w’ould 
begin one with Sweden. ^^Sire,^’ said Joseph, ^^yon are our advance guard 
against Kussia ; provided that yon arc at jieace with us, you will easily have 
done with the Eussians.'^ The king rejoined that an alliance with Eiissia was 
a necessity for him, although he unwillingly x^aid it a subsidy. With this 
they touched upon the critical pointi of their x>olitics. If they came to an un- 
derstanding, they could prevent the increase of Eussian poorer. Frederick 
called the attentiion of the emi>eror to the influence Eussia might exert in the 
Austro-Hiiugarian x^rovinces, and advised him to avert it by tolerance towards 
those of the Greek faith, for in Breslau it was said to have been observed 
that the merchants of this faith joyfully celebrated the Eussian victory over 
Turkey* 

Frederick’s remarks were ox)ei]i enough iu themselves, but they betrayed a 
greater interest in the welfare of Austria than he was given credit for. As 
he had once felt in regard to the French, so he now wished to see Austria hold 
herself erect against Eussia: of course without disturbing his relations with 
that power. Informed by his ministers that the Viennese court was only 
seeking to undermine his treaty relations with Eussia, he avoided everything 
that might further their aim. But the interview reached a i>oint where both 
princes x)romiscd each other that they would not be carried away by the Eus- 
sian war into any hostilities against each other. The king considered this quite 
consistent with Ins Eussian alliance; he had no misgivings in promising it in 
writing to the emperor, who in like manner gave him the same assurance. 
The meeting at Neisse forms an imi)ortant moment in German history, as the 
two most ])rominent x'ninees x)romised each other to maintain the neutrality of 
Germany in the imx)ending gcmeral embroilments in the east as well as in the 
west. Even under the altered circumstances a common policy seemed possi- 
ble; common interests were spokoir of and also the x^eace which was to be 
maintained within the emj>ire and the world by both powers. 

It is to bo regrott(Hl that tliese inclinations were not more fii'inly established 
and of a nature to endure. Frederick never doubled that Joseph meant hou- 
oui'ably by his promise not to attack him ; nevertheless, the latter’s personal- 
ity did noli inspire him with confidence. He was, said he, a young man full of 
aspirations, still held in check by his mother, whose yoke he bore with impa- 
tience. His mind was full of ambitious schemes. When once he came into 
power lu^ would l>e sure to undertake something — sigainst Yeuice or 
Silesia; When he becomes master, Europe will be in flames.” 

Joseph, also, on whom the intellectual superiority of Frederick and his 
whole personality had made a deep impression, as can -be seen by the letter 
which ho afterwards wrote to him, distrusted his friendly feelings. To his 
mother he writes; “ He talks a great deal, but there is some purpose hidden in 
every word which he says. He may desire peace, but not out of love for it — 
only because he sees that at the present he could nob carry on war with ad- 
vantage.” 

Thus did the two princes meet with an upright desire for mutual under- 
standing, which attained an expression quite important in itself ; but their 
mutual mistrust, which arose from the position and nature of both states, was 
not destroyed : on the contrary, it was rather strengthened by the personal ac- 
quaintance. 
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FEEDERIOK’S EETUBN VISIT 

In September, 1770, they met once more : King Frederick paid the empe- 
ror a return visit at his camp at Neufltadt in Moravia. The danger of a nip- 
tnre between England and France still hung over western Europe ; on the 
other hand the East was convulsed by the progress of the Eussiaus in the Turk- 
ish provinces. They had gained decisive victories on land and sea) and left 
no doubt that they intended to use their advantage for the establishment of 
their ascendency in the East. They roundly demanded of the Forte the inde- 
pendence of the Crimea and of the principalities of the Danube. The chan- 
cellor-prince Kaunitz therefore thought it proper, ther<hy meeting the wishes 
of the king, to accompany the emperor to the new meeting. 

In Keustadt Joseph was treated with all the personal regard due to his 
high rank and his qualities. The king rejoiced in his advanced knowledge of 
French and Italian poetry : thus, he said, should one begin, then philosophy 
should follow. Joseph had already raised himself above the superstition of 
the bigoted court; he made fun of the narrow-mindedness of the Viennese 
censorship, hut at the same time was modest. Towards Kannitz he behaved 
more like a son than a ruler. 

The whole importance of the meeting lay in the conference between the 
king of Prussia and the Austrian chancellor. One day Kannitz, in a long dis- 
course in which he would not be interrupted, unfolded to the king the politi- 
cal system of his court as he had organised it after the peace the alliance be- 
Prussia and Eussia formed a conntei’poise to the alliance of Austria 
with France ; and this balance suited Europe. Ele repeated that SSilesiawas 
now a healed-up wouud, which must not be reopened. He added, however, 
that it was impossible for Austria to allow Moldavia and W allaehia to x>ass to 
Eussia— such a neighbour would be intolerable to Hungary— or to stand by 
and see Eussia unsettle Poland and seek to rule it. Kaunitz believed^ that he 
had made a great impression on the king by his ^^bold and candid ” discourse, 
as he himself designated it. But Frederick was not exactly edilled by the doc- 
trinarian and self-satisfied tone which the prince adopted ; later he often 
enough stated this. Nevertheless he remarked that with all liis eccentiricity 
and presumption Kannitz was a man of good understanding, even of intellect j 
he certainly knew it himself and demanded that it should be acknowledged by 
all. In his main purposes he, the king, was quit© at one with him, and these 
aimed at the maintenance of good feelings on both sides throughout the orien- 
tal embroilments and at the settlement of the Busso-Turkish War.^* 


THE TREATY OF ALLIANCE WITH RUSSIA (1764 A.D.) 

Looking ahead after the Seven Years^ War, Frederick saw no means of 
securing himself so effectually as by cultivating the good will of Eussia. In 
1764 he consequently concluded a treaty of alliance with the empress Cathe- 
rine for eight years.* ^ A ’1 

A comparison of that treaty, finally signed oti the 11th of Apru, 

1764, with a draft Frederick had sent to Petersburg in August, 1763, makes it 
especially clear what concessions Frederick had to make if he wished to bring 
about any kind of alliance between Prussia and Eussia. A first glance will 
show that whereas Frederick’s draft contained only eight articles, the definite 
treaty consisted of fourteen; and in addition to these there were some secret 
separate articles and a secret convention. 

A more borough examination shows that the difference is still more 
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sharply defined. Frederick's draft enjoined both the contracting parties to 
cloi^e with no other proposiil which in any way contradicted this alliance. 
Quite another stiito of things is shown in the actual contract. The freedom to 
make treaties with other countries is expressly reserved, certainly under the 
declaration that the aforesaid contract would in this way suffer no breach, but 
on the contrary would appear to gain in strength and practicability. It is 
even agreed that other courts, too, which were of the same mind, should be 
invited to join. At that time the stiitesmen of Petersburg were already occu- 
pied with that project the realisation of which Russian Poland so often de- 
sired— to form an alliance of all the northern powers. Whilst it was insisted 
that this point shoulu be accepted in Petersburg, not only was complete free- 
dom reserved with regard to forming new bonds, but a handle was obtained 
which might eventually enable Russia to claim the participation of Prussia in 
the furthering of her northern policy. 

Both contracting parties guaranteed the integrity of their countries to each 
other, and promised each other mutual assistance, in the case of either being 
attacked by any power, and, if it should be possible, the support of infantry, 
ten thousand strong, and cavalry, twenty thousand. Should this support be 
insufficient, the amount of any further help was reserved for future agree- 
ment. Li case of need the assistance of the entire army of either country 
could be claimed. Each party undertook to conclude no peace with enemies 
unless after mutual agreement, and to embark on no enterprise without the 
knowledge of the other. Should one of the two powers, whilst giving the sup- 
port agreed upon, be itself attacked, it should bo able to recall its troops two 
months after notice, but if it was itself engaged in war, it was free from all 
liability to give help. Joined to this chief contract wore four secret articles, 
and two separate secret articles, which contained the most intrinsically impor- 
tant points. The first secret article set forth the conditions under which mili- 
tary help might be exchanged for a sum of money. If Russia had reason to 
expect an attack on the provinces along the Turldsli or Orimean border, or if 
Prussia expected the same from Gelderland, Oleves, Bast Friesland, or from 
anywhere on that side of the Weser, they should be answerable for support, 
not in troops but in money. And a yearly sum of 400,000 roubles should 
be an equivalent for the ten thousand infantry and the twenty thousand 
cavalry. 

Prussia undertook to assist in upholding the present constitution of Swe- 
den, and even if, for the moment, this agreement should be confined to insur- 
ing concerted action of the Prussian and Russian envoys at Stockholm, there 
was a further arrangement for provisional measures of greater effect, should 
this arrangement be inefficient to deter from their purpose those working to 
render the kingly power more absolute. Frederick assured to the grand 
duke, as duke of Holstein, his present possessions in Germany, and promised in 
the event of negotiations with Denmark for the equalisation of certain differ- 
ences respecting Schleswig, to use his good offices to obtain for the grand duke 
full satisfaction of his just claims. Further, the two contracting parties 
bound themselves to uphold the right of free election in Poland, in such a way 
that no one should be permitted to make the dignity of royalty hereditary in 
his family, or to acquire absolute power ; any intentions in that direction were 
to be bitterly opposed, even by force of arms, so as to protect the republic 
from the overthrow of its constitution and of its fundamental laws. In what 
^nse this general decision about Poland was meant, and what ideas underlay 
it, were explained in a secret convention and in the two separate secret arti- 
cles. 

Prussia and Russia were agreed as to the manner of choosing a king. Even 
the name, to place it beyond doubt, was mentioned in a second separate arti- 
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cle. And, as the empress had already a certain understanding with those of 
the nation who were favourably disposed, the king of Prussia promised to use 
every means in his power to support her in attaining her desires. Further, as 
Russia had already assembled a body of troops on the borders oi’ Iceland in 
case of emergency, the Idng of Prussia pledged himself to do likewise on the 
Prussian- Polish frontier. The envoys had already instructions to make pub- 
lic, immediately the choice was known, the name of the candidate recommend - 
ed’by the contracting parties, and to declare that in the ‘ixmi of any one’s 
daring to disturb the peace of the republic, and to conspire against the legally 
chosen king, Prussian and Russian troops would instantly march into Poland 
and subject the inhabitants and their property, without excei)tion, to martial 
law. Should this declaratiou be ineffectual to (piell all opposition, Russia 
undertook to march alone to the subjugation of tln^ confederates, whilst Prus- 
sia was to assist merely by concentrating troops on the border and by other 
movements. If, however, any foreign power should send troops to i\)land, to 
assist the confederates, the king promised to despatch twenty thousand men 
to Poland to help the Russian force. In the event of this proccicding leading 
to any attack against either of the contracting parties, they mutually engaged to 
supply a further assistance of twenty thousand men. 

Finally a decision was also agreed upon with regard to the dissenters. 
Russia and Poland undertook to protect the Greek (church) Lutherans, and 
reformers known as dissenters in Poland and Lithuania, by decisive though 
friendly representations to the king and the rex>nhlic. They were to try to 
obtain for them the enjoyment of the rights, privileges, and fretnlom which 
they had formerly possessed in both spiritual and secular matt xu’S, Should 
these representations fail for the moment, they were to await a more fuivoura- 
hle opportunity, but in the mean-time the dissenters were to Ixi secured from 
all injustice aud oppression. 

Russia got all she wanted by the conclusion of this treaty. Frcdeiick’s 
utter isolation forced him finally to agree to all the condilaous which in the 
beginning he had struggled against with all his might. As far as Sweden aud 
the grand duke were concerned, the concessions were fairly innocuous. They 
imposed no obligation upon Frederick to iuvoU o himself in war* Therefore 
the article regarding Poland fell all the heavier on lum. 

It assuredly did not escape the keen penetration of the king that, whilst 
France and Austria certainly used fair words, they were slow to hack their 
words with deeds. In the spring, the reports from Poland wore, tolerably fa- 
vourable. Notwithstanding their great opposition to the Russian earuUdate for 
the throne, the anti-Russian party showed far too little inut^r coheixmce, and a 
great want of fertility in their ])lans. But the result could not' he safely 
guaranteed. France and Austria, even at the eleventli hour, mighti wake to 
energetic action, or feel themselves, by Russia’s suddem stc]), e.ompellcxl against 
their wills to take to the sword. Then all the kicig of Prussia’s hopes for peace 
would be at an end. Frederick could not even get one of the many far too 
hard conditions made more easy. There was always the cry, ‘'The cout.raeli is 
difficult enough as it is,” or they doubted in Petersburg whether the king ever 
seriously intended to help to bring Poland into ord(‘-r. 

And when Frederick pointed out, and with justice, that* throughout the 
contract Russia had taken the lion’s share, the couclusivo answ(‘r was always 
ready — that the new alliance was possible only if a belief (toukl be aroused in 
Russia that it was for the good of the emi)ire, l)ecauBe otherwis(j those who 
opposed it would all raise a cry of reproach that Prussia’s assistance had been 
far too dearly bought. 

All articles concerning Poland were formulated in Russia, giving the empire 
in their construction a handle for the government of Poland. Russia, unham- 
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pered, would now enforce the imperial authority in Warstiw ; the interference 
of foreign powers being unlikely, once the alliance with Prussia was settled. 

However great Frederick’s reluctance, under such conditions, to consent 
to the contract, he felt the valve of an alliance with Bussia to be sufficient to 
justify him in at hist accepting it. Only one clause, that protecting the dis- 
senters, was of his prompting. He had no arrUre pemie in this, but only 
yielded to the entreaties of his comrades in the faith, who implored him to 
give them his support.® 


FlitST J»ABTITION OF POLAND 

The conditions which Catherine II caused to be put before the king of 
Prussia as the price of her peace with the Turk compelled him entirely to 
abandon the business of mediation. His judgment foretold the immediate 
outbrt‘-ak of war between Eussia and Austria. This affected himself only in 
so far as the disruption between the Bussians and Austrians also recoiled on 
Poland. Stanislaus Poniatowski, whom he was bound to uphold, was threat- 
ened by Franco and the confederates ; Austria was more on the side of the 
confederates. And Austria had already taken possession of a part of Polish 
territory which she regarded as an ancient integral part of Hungary: but also 
on the Bussiau side men were convinced that the situation of affairs in Poland 
could not be maintained, and that Stanislaus would not be able to fulfil the 
obligations he had undertaken in favour of the dissidents. As early as March, 
1770. the opinion had been aired on the Bussian side that Austria as well as 
each of the other po'wors should take possession of a portion of Poland contig- 
uous with her own territory. In Um intention may be seen the beginning of 
the first partition of Poland; thus the basis of it was the conviction that the 
organisation made by the empress of Eussia could not be maintained if Poland 
remained in its former condition. Frederick II, however, had not entered 
into this view. 

From the Austrian side had already been made a plan to win over the king 
by offering an acquisition of territory at the cost of Poland; there were 
thoughts of offering him Oourland and Semgallen, but this offer was never actu- 
ally made to him, for it was seen from the start that he would not entertain it. 
Without himself taking any action he fell into a situation in which he had to 
decide between Eussia and Austria ; for neither the one nor the other of these 
two powers would have dared to expose itself to the hostility of Prussia. And 
if Austria had not Prussia on her side, she could not dare to assist the Turk 
with armed force. But more than this, what could Turkey offer the Austri- 
ans 1 They woxild have liked to have Belgrade and Widdin, that is to say, 
Servia. But at the first mention of such a project the Turkish plenipotentiary 
begged the emperor Joseph not to disturb this string of the political lyre ; it 
might cost the grand seignior his head if he entertained a thought of it. On 
their side, too, the Turks at that time urged the court of Vienna rather to a. 
policy of indemnity in Poland; they actually proposed a partition of the Po- 
lish kintrdom in the first instance between Austria and the Porte. 

Such an association, however, was impossible. Austria would have had 
Eussia and Prussia at once against herself, and the help of the Turks would 
have been of little avail in their position at that time. It was at this con- 
juncture of affaira that Frederick II really dealt with the plan for the partial 
partition of Poland. He did not wish to alienate the good will of either Bus- 
sia or of Austria, and thought that Bussia would drop those of her conditions 
for the restoration of peace as were most unpleasing to Austria, namely the 
occupation of Moldavia and Wallachia. It seemed to him as if peace might 
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be restored if only the three powers could ooiuc to aii agreoincnt in the Polish 
affair. It cannot be denied that the occupation of the i5ips and of ce’^iu 
neighbouring staj-ostas by the Austrians, who at once introduced an adihinis- 
tration into the incorporated provinces, gave 4 he hrst inipulse i-o the serious 
treatment of the idea of partition. Catherine intimated that what wjis permis- 
sible to Austria must also be permissible to othei'S, and who could not show 
similar claims to those produced by Austria! 

Frederick II reckoned the increase in territory acquired by Austria in 
these as of great importance; ho saw in it a shifting of the balance of 
power between the two monarchies ; to set oif A nsl ria’s inciease of strength 
he claimed an increased strength for Prussia. But it was not an equal extent 
in territorial possession that he coveted, but an actual expansion ol' his power. 
It seemed to him that the moment had come in which to push to its conclusion 
a policy of aggrandisement, which was made particularly desirable to him by 
the untenable geographical position in which he now found himself. He took 
up the idea which had already been conceived in the fouj't cent h century by 
the rulers of the Teutonic order — i.e., to establish an immediat(s connection be- 
tween the territory of the order, that is t.o say East Prussia, witli Bilesia by 
the acquisition of Polish districts, a project tlie execution of which at that 
time would have been of gi*eat ijuportanee to advance the C*enuan element in 
opposition to the purely Polish element. At thati time the plan had been a 
complete failure; by joining with the Lithuanians the Poles had on the con- 
trary become masters of the Teutonic order, and had nqrelle^l tlu^ German ele- 
ment. Without taking his lead literally from thes<^ ancient (lesigns, which 
were altogether buried in obscurity, Frederick !1, as sovereign of PruBSia and 
now also of Silesia, saw, in the cementing of lh<^ two by the luupiisition of 
strips of Polish territory, a sort of geographical lu^eessity. 

The Acqumtim of Tnmia (tm AJK) 

Already as crown prince he had declanul it. highly desirable from a Bran- 
deuburg-Prussian point of view to acquire West Prussia, which in former days 
had already been wholly under German inllueuc<‘ ; it was om^ of those thotights 
that seemed to Prince Eugene, when ho heard of it, to be a notable sign of the 
soaring genius in the young prince. But since then Frederi<*.k II had not 
seriously thought of this plan. He entertained no hope of (tarrying it. through ; 
he hesitated to raise a general storm. In tlie iiolitical testament of 1708 he 
describes this intention as a valuable policy for his succjessor. But now Euro- 
pean. complications set in, which tempted him to stretch out his hand towards 
the possession of this territory. 

Very precise were the expressions of the empress Catherine on this occa- 
sion. she asked Prince Henry of Pruasia, who happened to be pay- 

ing a visit to St. Petersburg, “does not the king of Prussia also appropriate 
for himself the territory of Ermland ! At the mention of this there awoke in 
the king his old geographical and political rejections; Ermland, which the 
empress offered him, was too insignificant to bo worth a ruptiu’e wilh public 
opinion on its account ; but to take a large province by which Eimt Prussia 
might be connected with Brandenburg and Silesia-™this was a design which 
he now seriously entertained. 

Of dynastic claims there was no question here, and the argument employed 
was not very far-reaching. The act was a purely political one ; Frederick 
sought for his justification in the fact that it was the only means of avoiding a 
war between Russia and Austria, in which he would haye had to take part 
himself and which might have become a general war, more especially as a new 
quarrel between France and England threatened to break out. For himself 
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he daiinetl those territories which the Teutonic order aud the German Empire 
had lo \t to the Poles; it was in opposing the accomplishment of this that the 
old electors of the race of the bui'ggrafs had won their chief title to merit. 
King Frederick was now in a position to make headway for a stream of the 
opposite tendencies; he wanted at once to win frontiers which he might possi- 
bly utilise as lines of defence against Russia and to preclude the danger of be- 
ing overwhelmed bv a Polish 
kingdom of the present consider- 
able dimensions which might at 
some future date acciuirc an ener- 
getic sovereign. 

He would have put up with a 
Polish kingdom of moderate ex- 
tent. If the two grcati powers 
would concede him the territory 
which he regarded as indispens- 
able to the consolidation of his 
country, ho would have no ob- 
jection to Russia’s acguiring ter- 
ritory five times as large,' and 
Austria acqiiiriug territory three 
times as large. His solo aim was 
to strengthen his st.ate geograpli- 
ically aud to consolidate it. He 
knew well that this too must cost 
him much incouveni(*uce and 
trouble, but it wtis his fundament- 
al belief that man was born to 
work, and that there could be no 
better work than such as contrib- 
uted to the welfare of the father- 
land- 

For the Prussian state the ac- 
quisition of West Prussia, which 
became an accomplished fact in 
Sex:)teml)er, 1772, was a condition 
on which depended its political 
existence in the future.^ 

On August 5th the treaty of 
partition was signed at St. Peters- 
burg. By this act Russia ob- 
tained the largest share-— about 
87,500 square miles, with 1,800, - 
000 inhabitants ; Austria took the 
most fertile and populous dis- 
tricts, Galicia and I^odomira, in all 62,500 square miles, with nearly 3,000,000 
inhabitants; and Prussia received only the bishopric of Ermland, West or 
Polish Prussia, and the Ketze district, without the cities of Dantzic and Thorn, 
in all 9,465 square miles, with a population of about 600,000. But this terri- 
tory lay between Brandenburg and East Prussia, and its acquisition filled up a 
dangerous gap in Frederick’s dominions ; so that Prussia was probably more 
strengthened than either of her confederates. Poland was deprived in all of 
one third of her area and one half of her population, but the remaining territory 
was ^'guaranteed ” by the powers. 

The land thus acquired by Frederick was waste and ruined, with a poor, 
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proud, and uncontrolled nobility, and a savage peasantry. Tlicre was scarcely 
anything like a city ; and whatever there was ot trade or manufacturing indus- 
try was in the hands of the Jews. Frederick gave careful aUentiou to the 
improvement of the country. Ho constructed a ciuial from the Brahe to the 
Netze, connecting the waters of the Vistula and the Oder, and built up Brom- 
berg, from a wretched little town of live hundred inhabitants into a llourish- 
iug city, which now contains sixteen thousand pc()])lo. Other cities, too, grew 
up with surprising rapidity. He sent faithful ()lli(‘ers to the province, trade 
was made honest and trustworthy, and even the peasants b(‘gau to have some- 
thing to live for. Before Frederick’s death there was a new creation of Ger 
man thought and labour in this region. 

THE SILESIAN MINES 

There has never been a lailer who was better informed as to the resources 
of his dominious than Frederick the Great. But nevertheless Frederick knew 
very little about the treasures contained in the fciiilesian mines, and it hap- 
pened fortunately to be Minister Heinitz ^vhom he despatched thither. He 
v/as accompanied by Gerhard, counsellor of mines, Bosenstiel, secretary to the 
mines, and Baron von Bedeu, who had been maile chief comisellor of mines 
the preceding year, and appointed to the mining w^orks and foundry depart- 
ment. Their sojourn in Tarnowitz w'as of the u I most imixirtauce. Here there 
were silver and lead mines which in the sixteemth century had proved ex- 
tremely productive ; but since 1598 the yield had been less, and in 1G31 it had 
completely given out, chiefly in consequence of the mineiTS’ and working guilds 
having been driven from Tarnowitz by the intolerance of Ferdinand IJ. Since 
that time the Tarnowitz mining industry had never reached its former imj)or- 
tance, and from 1754 it may be considered to have been practically at an end. 
The dread of the anti-reformation faded in time out of the minds of the peo- 
ple, and now if inquiry were made as to the reason of tlio falling-off in the 
mines the answer would be that the industry was too s(worely taxed Tithes 
were claimed by the state, and, in addition, the ninth miiklo and threts Silesian 
thalers out of every'silver mark had to be paid to liarou Heuefcel von l)on- 
nersmarck and Neudeck. 

The visit paid by Minister Heinitz to the province of Silesia was fraught 
with important consequences. The greatest benefit he conferred on tliis coun- 
try, so rich in minerals, was in giving the mining industry such a leader as 
Baron von Beden, who was not only an aristocrat but a thoroughly capable 
manager, devoted to the business from his youth, who had increased his 
knowledge by travel in England, France, Germany, and Poland. To the 
three mining deputies, established in 1778 in Giehreu, Waldenburg, and Bei- 
chenstein, there was added later a fourth at Tarnowitz, all four receiving on 
the proposition of Von Beden the title of “ mining officers.” 

It appears that Von Beden made a special examination of tlie state of 
affairs at Tarnowitz; and on the 4th of January, 1780, he delivered a report 
in Berlin, setting forth proposals for reopening the working of the Tarnowitz 
mines, and showing why the enterprise, if undertaken, would have good 
chances of success. At the time this report appeared to have been set aside, 
but some years later it led to important- results. Heinitz no doubt took this 
opportunity of satisfying himself of the extent of the Silesian iron works. 
This metal was not in good repute. In consequence Frederick had taken an 
^usual way to dispose of the manufactures of the royal foundries to his sub- 
jects, introducing them gradually and under restrictions, endeavouring thus to 
wean them from their manifold prejudices and to encourage in some measure 
the principal works, and so increase the revenues derived from them. 
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[irsi-iwo d»cumc,ut of the 6th of November, 1781, yhich contains 
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assistance in cases of misfortune, whilst for the landowners the model institutes 
upheld the credit of the province. In times when the crops failed, when 
prices were high, the king opened his storehouse, and ho was not s[>aring of 
support when there were great fires. In spit© of the many wants produced by 
war and the not entirely favourable condition of trade, the averag(‘. welfare 
was greater, the number of inhabitants had risen moie than half a million, the 
land was better cultivated, the towns had a more prospcipiis asp(5ct, the num- 
ber of solid houses with tiled roofs had everywhere increased. 

As to trade, there is no doubt that since the beginning of Prussian rule 
Silesia had suffered no inconsiderable losses; more especially bec^ause the 

tariff was rendered more and* mor(^ prohib- 
itive by the neigbbouriiig iinpiu’ial stat<‘,. 
King Frederick’s system of imposts had made 
many restrictions and diilumltiieH, particularly 
in Breslau, where the transit, and carrying 
business had till then played a grind, part.; but 
there were many compmmations for thesis 
losses. _ The old pillars of th<^ commercial and 
industrial life, the Bili^sian limm goods and 
the products of Bilesian wool-weaving, still 
maintained the foremost placid on tlu^ world’s 
market, and the rising industries in th(‘, dittcr- 
ent provinces played an active j)art. in busi- 
ness, thanks to the prot(‘ction of the state. 
In short, we have no right, to speak of ritro- 
gresaion, but have U) call .attention to a c.ou- 
tiunal though gradual rise. 

The decrease of depemhmee on foreign 
countries, for which Frederick suc.cesBfully 
strove, w^ixs not. bought too dearly with aii 
average lessening of commercial gains; and 
if formerly it was easier for individmds to 
amass a considerable fort,un(\ there were now 
beyond compulatioii more p<‘()ple who by in- 
dustry and knowledge of trade, exauj it' not 
without strenuous effort, could make a tol- 
erable livelihood. This must surely bi^ con- 
sidered an ecoiunnic gain. With all 
this the country was cmulucted from a 
condition of patriarchal government in- 
to the methods of a modern state, such 
Tomb of the Three Kings— Cologne aS enlighteiKMl d<,‘Spotism Creates. All 

, . .. was done for the country came from 

above. All innovations were made by the king himself with Ins all-seeing 
eye, his never-resting providence as father of his country. The constitution 
politics which he tonud existing had to give way before his word of author- 
ity, without anybody in the country being the worse, or having a desire that 
the old order might return. But there could hardly be a doubt that the in- 
stitutions of a civilised state, such as Frederick dict.ated to Silc^sia, must he 
01 incomparably greater value to a. sound political development, even with 
the final end political freedom in view, than the maintenance and ampli- 
hcation of the Silesian constitution could be as it before existed. It is quite 
natural that the happy results of the king’s active administration in this 

popularity which he had. obtained by his victories, led 
to hia being idolized by a grateful people.^ 
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THE WAE OF THE BAVAEIAN SUOOESSION (1778, 1779 A-D.) 

Joseph 11 was eager to aggrandise Austria, and at least to obtain an equir- 
alent for Silesia. For a long time Austria had been longing to acquire Bava- 
ria, and there now seemed to be some reason to hope for success. The ancient 
line of electors of the house of Wittelsbach died out in 1777 with Maximilian 
Joseph (December 30th). The next heir was the elector palatine, Charles 
Theodore, also duke of Jillich and Berg, who was not eager to obtain Bavaria, 
since, by the Peace of Westphalia, ho must then forfeit the electorate of the 
Palatinate, and must also remove to Munich from his favourite residence at 
Mannheim. Besides, Charles Theodore had no legitimate children, and could 
not leave to his natural sons either dukedom ; so that ho was eager to exchange 
some of his dignities for possessions 'which he could dispose of by will. Under 
these circumstances Joseph II made an unfounded claim to lower Bavaria, 
under a protended grant of the emperor Sigismund in 1426. A secret treaty 
was made by him with Charles Theodore, by which he was to pay that prince 
a largo sum of money for lower Bavaria; and soon after Maximilian Joseph's 
death Joseph II occupied the land with troops. Frederick IT, who was ever 
jealous of the growth of Austria, resolved to prevent this acquisition. He in- 
stigated Charles of ^^Iweibriicken, the next heir to Bavaria after Charles Theo- 
dore, to protest against the bargain, and pledged himself to defend Charles' 
rights. Joseph II offered to compromise, but Frederick would have no terms 
which enlarged Austria ; and thus the war of the Bavarian Succession broke 
out (1778-1779). 

Again the Austrian and Prussian armies marched to the borders of Bohe- 
mia aud Silesia, Ko decisive battles took place in this war, and no memora- 
ble deeds of heroism are recorded. Frederick had a fine army, but held it 
back, and refused to take Austria by surprise, even when the opportunity 
seemed most tempting. The war is ever since known in the Prussian army as 
the Potato War, the only achievement in it being Frederick's stay of some 
months in Bohemia, living on the country. Neither he nor Maria Theresa 
wished to renew their useless conflicts ; aud she opened negotiations with him 
in 1778, keeping them secret from her son. They failed, but on May 13&, 
1779, peace was concluded at Tescheu, through the mediation of Russia and 
France; the empress Catherine declaring that, unless the Austrian claims 
were abandoned, she would support Frederick II with fifty thousand men. 
Austria gave up all claim to the Bavarian inheritance ; but received the small 
district between the Danube, the Inn, and the Salzach, known as the Innvier- 
tel, containing about eight hundred square miles and a population of sixty 
thousand. Mecklenburg and Saxony received compensation in money and 
lands for their claims on Bavaria; and Austria agreed not to oppose the future 
union of Anspach and Baireuth with Prussia. But the inheritance of Bavaria., 
upon the death of Charles Theodore without legitimate sons, was secured to 
the Zweibrucken-Birkenfeld branch of the house of ‘^ittelsbach, which suc- 
ceeded to the. dukedom of 1799, in the person of Maximilian (IV) Joseph, 
ancestor of the present king. By inviting the interference of Russia in this 
case, Frederick gave that power a new opportunity to interfere in Gterman 
affairs.^ 

The year after the settlement of the Bavarian dispute Maria Theresa died 
and was succeeded by her son, Joseph H. When news of this event was 
brought to Frederick, he exclaimed, “Now there 'will he a new order of 
things! ” But, contrary to these expectatations, Joseph maintained peace, and 
the years following the Potato War were for Frederick and all Euxope years 
of quiet and of democratic progress. Therefore we may now take leave of 
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Frederick the warrior, and consider at some length the personality and influ- 
ence of Frederick the reformer, the philosopher, the dilettante, the patron of 
science and of letters. “ 


FBEDEBICK’S INELUENCE OK THE AGE 

The favourable influence of the great transformation»which Frederick the 
Great, by his example and rule, effected on the whole life of his time supplies 
subjects extending far beyond his immediate sphere. Everyone in his staiCS, 
and even in other German countries, felt himself spurred forward by the sight 
of a monarch who stood there an example of the most mar\'elloii8 energy, per- 
severance, and versatility of thought and action. Everyone felt stronger at 
the thought of being recognised or praised by this monarch, perhaps even 
being called upon to assist in his lofty work. A new life seemed to breathe 
through the whole nation and showed itself by many uninista,kiible signs. 

It was as natural as it was advantageous, in the light of the dev(dopment of 
the German nation, that this thoroughness and striving, called forth in large 
circles by the example of Frederick, should first turn towards the positive and 
practicai spheres of life. The Germans were then pursuing thcb very opposite 
of what Frederick qualified as the natural mode in the development of nations. 
They were striving after the highest aims in the arts and scitmees, before they 
had accomplished the “necessary and needful,^' before they had taken a firni 
hold on the practical life of real and positive interests, and had acted accord- 
ingly. The example of Frederick drew, in a certain degree at least, the atten- 
tion of the nation back to these neglected fiields. It was a positive, realistic 
nation through and through ; Carlyle calls Frederick in the highest sense of 
the words, “a crowned reality.^' He went straight up to his aim without any 
sign of romance or sentimentality. In him there lay no exaggeration, there 
was no soaring too high, nothing unrealised or unfulfilled. He kne.w at all 
times precisely what he wished, what he was able to perform. Familiar, even 
intimate with the most advanced ideas of enlightenment and hnmanily, he 
always put those ideas immediately into practice, fitting them into the cireuni- 
stances of the moment and making them a part of everyday life. From his 
early days the watching of events and of people had been his favourite study. 
The useful, in the highest sense of the w'ord— the amelioration of the material, 
civic, and public conditions of the people — was the field which he once again 
raised to honour, after it had been so long neglected by a great as well as by 
an intellectual people. 

The effects of such a course upon the intellectual life of the nation 'were not 
lost. The political sciences encouraged by the toleration and support which 
the great king granted to them, strengthened by the practical spirit which 
breathed in all the public acts, rose to an activity which hitberto had not been 
known in Germany and had scarcely been contemplated. The gathering of 
statistics carried on by a government of the nature of Frederick’s Ixicamo a 
science most closely related to practical life and proceeding according to prin- 
•ciple. The publicity which first relieved the public life of the German nation 
from thraldom, and thus lent a higher flight to the spirit of nationality, dates 
from those days. History, after having busied itself with the doings of the 
princes and the court, turns towards public life, aud, in a more elevated sense, 
to the life of the nation itself. 

This instinct for the practical and positive was also a useful corrective to 
the minds of the Germans, who were too much inclined towards the ideal. 
There was yet a second element which was aroused in the nation by the man- 
ner of thought and action of Frederick ; or, if not aroused, it at least began to 
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develop more Hlronpfly or wjxb eucouraged to greater participation, having 
until then maniiV^.HliMl itself only iu timid cudoavours. We refer to that truly 
civic trait of the German mind to which we owe the revival of art in the 
fatherland, of its scicnccB and caietoms during the last century : the truly civic 
spirit or the manly, eartiest, self-conscious disposition which gradually de- 
veloped among the citizen class who in Germany are the real representatives 
of national culture. This came about under the direct and unrestricted influ- 
ence of the personality and government of Frederick the Great. It put a stop 
to that servile submission wherewith the people of the rank of burghers had 
submitted, not nier<dy in politics but also in social matters and intellectual 
qiiestioua, to the pretensions of the leading classes of society. It further 
showed its beueticial influence upon the fields of science and art, and above 
all on those most lofty ones of philosophy and poetry. ‘ ^ 


FREJDia^IOK AT BANS SOUOI 

It is, perhaps, less as a victorious general or the wise administrator of his 
country, than as the x)hiloHopher of Sans Souoi, the monarch of the flute, the 
tolerant friend of Voltaire, that the present generation delights to conceive of 
Frederick the Great.'* 

The cause of rapprochement between Frederick and Voltaire was simple 
enough. Fi’odorick had learned to hate in bis father everything that was truly 
German; French literature commanded the civilised world and Voltaire oom- 
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manded French literature; hence it is not surprising that the prince, vhen but 
twenty-four years of ago, should have entered into a correspondence with the 
celebrated poet of fifty. In his very first letter he writes: “I feel that the 
advantages of biiih, and those clouds of grandeur with which vanity sur- 
rounds us, are of little or no service. How much ought talent and service to 

be preferred to them 1” ^ 

Frederick's income, however, was so small at this time that he could uot 
entertain his correspondent. Tlie year of his accession, on November 12th, 
Frederick met the poet at the castle of Moyland, and he describes m a letter to 
Jourdan the feeling this interview product on him: “I have seen Voltaire, 
whose personal acquaintance I was anxious to make. He is eloquent as Cicero, 
pleasant as Pliny, wise as Agrippa. I have seen the two things nearest my 

[» Dr. Franz Mehring.w In his Lming-Legenda, oppoaez the current view ol Frodaticlt^s 
influence on German literature.! 
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lieart — ^Voltaire and the French troops.” Under this impression the king 
invited the French poet to Sans Souci.» 

Situated within a stone’s throw of Potsdam, Sans Souci, according o the 
original designs of Frederick, was to be only a place of repose, a resting place 
in a delicious spot. It is picturesquely situated on the top of a hill, at tho foot 
of which flows a river. The main building is unostentatious and is but one 
story in height. The Italian roof is surmounted by a dome. The two wings 
are united to the main part by a colonnaded gallery, which suggests St. Peter’s, 
at Rome. The elevation of the terrace and the isolation of the castle produce 
a unique impression. 

From the court one passes into a vestibule and thence into a round room 
lined with antique marbles and ornamented with two niches, one of which 
gives shelter to a figure representing Pleasure, the other to a poetical presen- 
tation of Epicurus— both by Adam. Columns of Carrara marble encircle this 
room, which is dominated and illumined by that ^Ided dome which is its ceil- 
ing. On the left is the dining-hall, adorned with pictures. Presently one 
comes upon a little room where there is a piano ; this is where the king used 
to take his coffee and spend moments of solitude. Beyond is the large sleep- 
ing apartment, ornate and covered with gilding, upholstered in blue. The 
alcove and balustrading, rich as they are, are yet useless, for it is in a little 
bed hidden by a screen and drawn close to the chimney that the king slept — 
a modest bed, covered with old crimson silk on which his dogs were free to 
romp ! For Frederick had a passion for dogs, and when travelling, or even on 
his campaigns, he kept a tiny levrette buttoned into his vest. This sanctuary 
has been preserved as it was at the time that Frederick’s great spirit passed 
away. One is shown the armchair where he died ; the little clock which he 
used to wind himself, and which, according to tradition, stopped at the mo- 
ment of his death, is still ou the chest, sleeping its last sleep. 

His library, round like the drawing-room, is at one of the extremities of 
the building. It is adorned with a bookcase of cedar, trimmed with garlands 
and festoons of gilded bronze, and surmounted by antiquities of white marble. 
The ceiling, done by Frederick’s famous painter, De Pesne, represents Apollo. 
The only pieces of furniture are a revolving desk, on which still lies open the 
AH of War, and a cabinet on which stand two glass cubes, one an inkstand, 
the other a powder box, and a pair of large scissors. If one may judge a man 
by the inspection of his library, these cases, which hold not only favourite books 
but practically the entire intellectual pabulum of the philosopher of Sans Souci, 
are a revelation. At the house of this German prince, not one German book ! 
The collection is composed almost entirely of French classics, at the head of 
which stand the works of the illustrious author of the JSCenriade. 

As one comes out the view is enchanting— at the left Potsdam, at the right 
a forest of oaks and maples. In front the garden descends by six terraces to 
the river; below is a great plain with fountains, lakes, cascades, columns, 
obelisks, pavilions, labyrin^s — ^the troubloxis, perturbed architecture of 
princely gardens in the eighteenth century. Such as it was, Sans Souci was 
loved by Frederick with partiality and tenderness ; here he came as to an asy- 
luiu of peace, whenever he had a moment of leisure ; and its portals opened 
only to the key of philosophy in the hands of disciples. 

“It is sometimes Caesar with whom I dine, ” said Voltaire, “sometimes Mar- 
cus Aurelius or Julian. Here is all the charm of seclusion, the freedom of 
the' fields together with all those luxuries of life which the lord of a castle, 
who is a king, can procure for his humble guests.” 

The flavour of the king’s suppera can hardly be given again. Delicious 
they were and one can fancy the brilliancy, the sparkle of the conversation. 
Frederick knew how to kindle the fire of controversy by opposition. “He 
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loved/^ saysFormey/ “to take the negative, wheu others took the afarmative, 
and vice versa. 

^Frederick was a tease and somewhat malicious ; he took pleasure in prick- 
ing and goading his guests. . To tiiese faults he joined other and graver de- 
fects— a monstrous egotism, and absolute though disguised indifference to all 
which did not directly concern him. 

In order to gain an idea of the intimate society which surrounded Fred- 
erick, of that little kernel of free-thinkers grouped round the philosopher of 
Sans Souci, it would be necessary to study biographies. The five or six faith- 
ful friends, Follnitz:, Chaco t, D’Argens, Algarotti, Maupertuis, La Mettric, 
Lord Tyrconnel, are original spirits worth studying — most of them with a 
grain of folly and weakness, surprising in sages, in strong and sceptical minds. 
Moreover, we are in France— we find its usages, its fashions, its language, its 
quality of thought, its scholars, and its poets. At the intimate dinners of the 
king, it is true, a few Germans were allowed to slip in, on the condition that 
they leave everything German behind them. Such was the little group of dis- 
ciples with whom Frederick wjis surrounded when Voltaire, his sails full, 
arrived in Berlin, and was received by his master with a ceremony, a devotion 
whose style was copied and exaggerated by a court disciplined like a regi- 
ment.^ 

“The evenings,^' says Sophie Willemine de Prusse,’^ “are consecrated to 
music. The prince holds his concerts in his own apartments, where nobody 
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may go who is not invited, and indeed such an invitation is a great favour. He 
generally executes a sonata and a concerto for the flute, an instrimxent which 
he plays with utmost perfection. He mouths it admirably, and his fingers are 
agile and his soul full of music. He composes sonatas himself. I have more 
than once had the honour to find myself beside him while he played and I was 
enchanted with his taste, specially for his skill in the Adagio. It is a con- 
tinuous creation of new ideas. 

FEEUEBIOK, D’ALEMBEET, AND TOLTAIEE 

One must read Fouqu4^s M^moires to learn the details of the deeply tender 
and reverent friendship the great monarch felt for Voltaire and for that other 
great Frenchman, D’Alembert — two friends of his youth: but to understand 
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how great was the value he set upon friendship and interchange of thought we 
must turn to the famous letters left by these two men and observe in what 
fashion Frederick honoured their memory. D’Alembert died in 1783; ol- 
taire ended his long life, marked as by milestones with many works, at the age 
of eighty-four ; he died in the capital of his own country, which ho had so 
often been compelled to flee, on the 30th of May, 1778. No one can boast of 
a longer continued or more lively correspondence with the king than tlnvsetwo 
literati, who are as distinguished in their way as Frederic!^ is in his ; he held 
them both in highest esteem, although in point of character the poet was great- 
ly the inferior of the philosopher. D’Alembert eujojaHl Fredcaack’s great I'C- 
spect as a thinker and an honest friend of truth ; he never luisiindcrstood his 
own or the king’s value, never presumed on the bond ip which inquiry and 
knowledge had united him and the king. If his distinguished countryman, 
whose pre-eminence as poet, whose wit, whose bold and free spiiit Frederick 
always admired and loved, had but possessed the sanu^. wisdom, hci wtnild have 
ended his days at Potsdam giving and receiving the greatest delight; and even 
at a distance he wonld have escaped many sconrghigs from I8ans Sonci. In- 
disputably both men gained immeasurably through this noble and spirit oil 
communion with the king. 

The relations between Frederick and D’ Alembert remained unslunlowed; 
therefore we may believe that his death caused the king much sorrow. Vol- 
taire, on the contrary, inseparable as he also was from Frederick, (U)nstantly 
gave rise to misunderstandings, which for a time would interrupt tlie harmony 
of their relations. Still all these little quarrels were so trausienlj t lint they 
scarcely had any lasting effect on the feeling Frederick cherished for Voltaire 
in his heart. The tone which underlies all superficial vexations is one of deep 
admiration, and this colours all that Frederick says, even in moments of bit- 
terest indignation. 

We can imagine what a loss Voltaire’s death was for Ehvderiek ihci Great. 
For twenty-seven years France had banished her greatest writer, on account 
of the tendency of his writings. At last Necker, early in the yciar j 778, ob- 
tained from Louis XVI a consent, though but tacitly exprc‘.sscd,’ t-o his return 
to Paris. Voltaire wished to see his latest tragedy, Aim us (bmuems, on the 
stage. The inhabitants of the capital were ready to idolise the long-exil(‘d 
man; he was crowned on the representation of his Irene and di(Hl amidst the 
homage of the people; but the church refused him consecrated burial. Fred- 
erick was at that time in Bohemia, and amid the noise and stir of the camp he 
found time to write a eulogy of the dead man for the Academy of HeJence in 
Berlin : 

“However your theological brood may strive to dishonour Voltaire now he 
is dead,” so ran the king’s letter to D’Alembert on May lllh, 1780, can 
see nothing in the attempt but the impotent struggle of envious rage which 
merely covers its authors with disgrace. Equipped with all the <loeuimmts 
you have furnished me for the purpose, I now begin in Berlin the extraor- 
dinary negotiation for Voltaire’s requiem; and although I have no (‘.onvietions 
as to the immortality of the soul, we will luivertheless hav(^ a, mass sung for 
his.” Soit was. On theanniversary of his death in 1780, the (’atholic ehui'ch 
in Berlin with all possible pomp and magnificence celebrat(‘(l the mourning 
^ryice which France had refused Voltaire; and through Thid)anlt, Frederick 
had an article on the subject not only in the Berlin paper, but in every other 
important European newspaper. The Berlin library received a iUw clay bust 
of V oltaire by the celebrated Parisian sculptor Houdon, from whom the king 
^so ordered a bust of him in marble for the collection in the Academy of 

Sciences. An engraving, T he Apotheosis of VoUaire, was further sent to* his 
friends in Paris.*' 
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The time at which Frederick began to question the teachings of his church 
and the influence these doubts had over liim are not so authentically known to 
ns as we could wish. Those discussions which, in obedience to the command 
of Frederick’s father, Pastor Miillcr held with him during his imprisonment in 
Kiistrin, and which were to convince him of the completeness of God’s mercy, 
never overate-pped the bounds of tra^litional dogma. But still, as the prince 
evidently desired to be instructed through his reason, and was not ready to 
accept unexplained statementB merely because they are in the Bible, these 
conferences would seem to have been rather endeavours to clear up questions 
of so-called natural theology than concerned with the deductions of the 
church’s teaching. 

During the next few years, too, expressions are not wanting to show the 
warm interest taken by the subsequent fx*ee-thiuker in matters of religion, and 
particularly in Protestantism, without, liowever, making any statement so 
definite as to betray how far the religious sentiment, undoubtedly earnest in 
him, and the Protestant feelings, which later he did not deny, were linked in 
those early days with belief in the positive dogmas of Christianity. 

On the otlier hand, in the years during which wo know him to have been 
occupied in philosophical studies, Frederick showed himself in his letters and 
pamphlets so widely and radically opposed to the positive Christian dogmas 
that we must suppose this opposition to have begun much earlier, and refer 
them to his studies of Wolf’s philosophy and the letters he interchanged with 
Voltaire. 

In any case, the writings of Voltaire, of Bayle, and Lucretius, and of the 
various Euglish free-thinkers, must have inflneueed this turn in the young 
philosopher’s thoughts. As Frederick, in March, 1730, already opposed ob- 
jections to the belief in immortality, it is evident that those teachings which 
dijffer more widely tVoni the pantheist ic ( Weltmmcht) point of view, and which 
in moat cases take belief l()r granted, had even before then appeared doubtful 
to him; and in fact ho acknowledges some few weeks later that his faith wag 
very weak, and x) roves it to be so by questions that clearly show he had ceased 
to believe iix supernatural rcnnilation, in the Old Testament teachings, and in 
salvation through the death of Christ; and that he believed the Apostles to 
have been merely enthusiasts. In a letter written in the following year, he 
expresses himself even more x)lainly. He even blames his idolised Voltaire 
because on one occasion ho used the expression the “Man-God,” and in his 
pamphlet against Macchiavelli Frederick reckons the introduction of Chris- 
tianity as a factor in rnediieval barbarism. In shoi't, in everything that goes 
beyond his own deist ie belief he can see only error and vsnperstition. The 
historical part of the Christian religion consists, as he says, “ of fables which 
— less poetical, more absurd, mtu'C ridiculous than the most monstrous inven- 
tions of heathendom ’’-—only a “facile and foolish eveduUty ” could accept. In 
his idea of religion, ho seems not to differ from Voltaire and Bolingbroke. 

“The belief in miracles,” ho writes to D’Aleixibert in 1770, “seems just 
made for the people. One gets rid of a ridiculous religion, and in its place 
introduces one still more dubious. One sees opinions change, but new ones 
come in the train of every cult. I feci enlightenment to bo good and useful 
for mankind. He who fights fanaticism disarms the most cruel, most blood- 
thirsty mouster. Philosoph^^ has found more expression, has been attacked 
with more courage in the eighteenth century than ever before, but what has 
been the result ” Ten years later he writes: “I found the world steeped in 
superstition at my birth ; at my death I leave it just the same. ” 
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THE OOLOIJE OF FHEDEEIOK’B OPINIONS 

A complete system of philosophy is not to be deduced from Frederic, k’s 
works, written amongst and coloiu'ed by the events of his time. He had not 
yet mastered many of the most remarkable works of classical and modern 
literature; influenced by what he read, by the people he met, and by life in 
general, he wrote poems in which he often sought to forget the weariness of 
state affairs, or to subdue some painful impression. To regard him as an 
author, writing for the benefit or pleasure of his public, would be to mistake 
him utterly ; his writings are entirely determined by the passing fancy — the 
individual impulse of the occasion and the moment. 

No one was ever more imbued than Frederick with contemx)t for the inane 
life of courts and large cities. He was thoroughly content in his loneliness, 
for he found his only happiness in mental activity; in energetically perfecting 
the qualities nature had given him. He once confessed to his sister that he 
had a double philosophy: in peace and happiness he was an adherent of Epi- 
curus, but in times of trouble he clung to the Stoic philosophy, which only 
means that he qualified or justified pleasure by reflection, and supported him- 
self in trouble by leaning on his higher nature. In his letters and conversa- 
tions, as in his poems, Frederick incessantly occupied himself with the gravest 
questions that men can set themselves—questions of freedom and necessity 
(which he declares to be the finest theme in divine” metaphysics), of fate or 
providence, materiality or immortality of the soul ; to which liist he always 
returned. 

Self-control, especially for one in his position, he considered one of the first 
duties of man ; and he laboured unceasingly to perfect it. He admitted to his 
trusted friends that whenever he had an uuplejisant, a disturbing experience, 
he endeavoured by reflection to master the first impulse, which was very 
strong ; sometimes he succeeded, at other times he failed, and he would then he 
guilty of imprudent actions, for which he found it diflicult to forgive himself. 

He elaborated a system for personal happiness, which consisted in not tak- 
ing life too seriously, being content with the present, without caring over 
much for the future. We must rejoice at misfortune escaped, enjoy the good 
that comes to us, and not permit sadness or hypochondria to embitter our 
pleasures. have rid myself of this passion of ambition, leaving cunning, 
misconception, vanity to those who wish to be their dupes, and only ask to 
enjoy the time heaven has granted me, to relish pleasure without debauch, and 
to do what good I can.” ^ 

FEEDEEIOK AND HIS FLUTE 

Incidental reference has been made to Frederick’s musical taste. We are 
told that, in early life, he applied himself in earnest to his flute playing, and 
had in Quantz a teacher who would not allow his illustrious pupil i o pass over 
anything. Before the Seven Years’ War he practised daily four or five times; 
after rising, during the morning after the lectures, after the mid -da, y meal, and 
in the evening. In the morning he practised steadily scales and solfeggios as 
arranged for him by Quantz, that is to say dry but indispensable cxtuxnscB. A 
written copy of these was in every music-room; in one the king has filled the 
blank pages with solfeggios of his own, which require a long bre^ath and great 
facility of execution whilst they furnisli the best proof of his cultivated taste. 

His flute was, indeed, the means by which he eased the numtal tension and 
gave himself spiritual freedom. ^ Quantz declared he could tell cn'cn from the 
quicker passages whether the king was cheerful and peacefully disposed or 
not. In the morning, before the cabinet ministers came to him, Frederick 
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used to walk up and down his room, considering maiij" things, and at the same 
time playing, as the fancy took him, on his flute; and it was in these hours, 
so ne wrote to D’xVlembert, that his happiest inspirations came to him, even 
about matters of state. Even* in camp aud in winter quarters the flute played 
an important part in the king’s life. 

Flutes and an unpretending looking travelling piano followed Frederick 
the Great into Silesia, Saxony, Bohemia, and Moravia. But in the Seven 
Years’ War it was dillerent, even with music, from the first two Silesian wars. 
How humorously he jokes in a letter from Breslau (1742) over a ^^broken- 
down piano'’ on which lie had played; how merrily the conqueror of Soor 
writes to Fredersdorf ihati he must send him a new flute because the Austrians 
had taken his old one with ilie whole equipage, and how cheerily he describes 
the operas and festivities in Dresden at Christmas time (1745). His mood 
could not be otherwise— for ^Mhe commando is off and will bring back flags, 
drums, aud standards enough ! ” 

After Kolin there was a difference. In Kustriu the flute is the confidant 
of his miseries aud his comforter in misfortune. Aud in Sans Souci from 
earliest dawn the care-laden king is heard improvising on his flute till the 
horse is saddled or the carriage ready. And when, in his memory, Sans 
Souci, “of which ho knew little more than that it was somewhere in the 
world, ” rose in his mind ; when he in spirit heard the beeches in Rheinsberg 
aud the old lindens in Charlottenburg rustling, aud sighed “like the Jews 
when they thought on l^ion, and by the waters of Babylon sat down and wept,” 
then ho would (‘atch up his flute and try to forget all the dreariness of his 
present. Ko mortal can tell what music and his flute were to the hero king in 
those years. 

Ill winter quarters Frederick made music as usual, if in a more constrained 
manner. He played the old beloved sonatas, seldom concerted pieces. He 
would often send to Berlin for a pianist to come to headquarters aud accom- 
pany him, as in 17G0-1761 he commanded Fasch to Leipsic. The good man’s 
account is a sad one: he found “an old man, shrunk into himself — the five 
years of war, tumult, tear, grief, and hard work having given a character of 
melancholy and sad gravity to liis face, which was remarkably striking con- 
trasted with what he was formeiiy, and which seemed hardly in accordance , 
with his age. It has become difficult for him to blow his flute.” 

In the last campaign the whole quartette was ordered to Breslau. Scarcely 
had the artists got out of the carriage, before they had to appear at a concert. 
The king played a piece and exclaimed enthusiastically, “That, tastes like 
sugar! ” But a great difference 'Vas noticeable in his x>laying. He had lost a 
tooth, and his fingers had become! stiff. Once more, in 1778, the old hero took 
the field, and again his beloved flute accompanied him. It was on its last 
service, for gout crippled his fingers increasingly. In winter quarters he tried 
it for the last time — in vain! When he returned to Potsdam in the spring of 
1779 he ordered all his flutes to he packed away forever, and said to Franz 
Benda, “My dear Benda, I have lost my best friend.” ^ 

THE DEATH 01^ FEEDEEIOK 

Let us turn at onc(‘, from this picture to the closing scene of the artist-mon- 
arch’s life, as narrated by his master biographer, Carlyle.® 

Fiiedrich to the Duchess-Dowager of Brunswick, 

Sans-Souci, lOtli August, 1780. 

My adorable Sister; 

Tlie Hanover Doctor has wislied to make himself important with you, my good Sister ; 
but the truth is, he has been of no use to me {m*a inutile). The old mus. give place to the 
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young, that each generation may find room clear for it; and Life, if wo examiiio strictly what 
its course is, consists in seeing one's fellow -creatures die and bo bora. In the meanwhile, I 
have felt myself a little easier for the last day or two. My lujjirt remains inviolably atta(bfid 
to you, my good Sister. With the highest consideration, My adorable Sister, —Your faitliful 
Brother and Servant, FuiEonicir. 

This [says Carlyle] is Friedrich’s last Letter his last to a friend. There 
is one to his Queen, which Preuss’s Index seems to regard as later, though 
without apparent likelihood; there being no (late whatever, and only these 
w.ords : 


Madam: I am much obliged by the wishes you deign to form; bvit a heavy fever I have 
taken {gromjilvre quefaijyrm) hinders mo from answering you. 

On common current matters of business, and oven on uncommon, there con- 
tinue yet for four days to be Letters expixissly dictatt'Xl by Friedrich; some 
about military matters (vacancies to be filled, new Free-Corps to be levied). 
Two or three of them are on so small a subject as tlui pureiiase of new books 
by his Librarians at Berlin. One, and it has been preceded by examining, is. 
Order to the Potsdam Magistrates to grant the Baker ficUrckh^r, in terms of 
his petition, a Free-Pass out of Preusseu hither, for 100 bushels of rye and 50 
of wheat, though Schroder will not find the pric.vs mueh cheaper there than 
here.’’ His last, of August 14th, is to l)e Lauuay, Head of the Ex(dse : “Your 
Account of Receipts and Expenditures came to hand yesterday, l.lih; but is 
too much in small: I require one more detiiihHl,” -and explains, with brief 
clearness, on what points and how. ]^egl(‘.cts nothing, great or small, while 
life yet is. 

Tuesday, August 15th, 1786. Contrary to all wont, King did not 
awaken till 11 o’clock. On first looking up, he seemed in a confuscxl state, 
but vsoon recovered himself; called in his (iencrals and Be(n'(da,ri(\M, who had 
been in waiting so long, and gave, with his own firecnsion, t-lm Orders wanted,-— 
one to Eohdich, Commandant of Potsdam, about' a Ki^vkiW of tln^ t roops there 
next day ; Order minutely perfect, in knowUMlg(‘' of t h<^ ground, in for(\sight of 
what and how the evolutions were to be; whidi was accordingly p(n'formed on 
the morrow. The Cabinet work he went through with like possession of him- 
self, giving, on every point, his Three Ohu’ks, their (UivnlionH, in a weak 
voice, yet with the old power of spirit,— dictatiul to one of t.Uem, among other 
things, an “Instruction^’ for some Ambassador just heaving; “four quarto 
pages, which,” says Herzberg, “would have done honour to the most expo- 
rienced Minister;*” and, in the evening, he signed Ids Missives as usual. This 
evening still, — ^but — no evening more. We are uom'* ati the last scene of all, 
which ends this strange eventful History. 

Wednesday morning, General- Adjutants, Secix^t arit^s, Commandant, were 
thereat their old hours; but a word came out, “Hetn'ei’aries arc to wait:” 
King is in a kind of sleep, of stertorous ominous character, as if it were the 
death-sleep ; seems not to recollect himself, wh<m (hxvsat intervals open his 
eyes. After hours of this, on a ray of consciousness, tlui King Ixitihonght him 
of Rohdich, the Commandant; tried to give Rohdich tlu^ I^arole as tisual; tried 
twice, perhaps three times; but found he could not speak:— and with a glance 
of sorrow, which seemed to say, “It is impoasihle, then” turned his Imad, and 
sank back into the corner of his chair. Rohdich burst intiO tears ; th(') King 
again lay slumberous ;— the rattle of death beginning soon after, which lasted 
at intervals all day. Selle, in Berlin, was sent for by express; ho arrived 
about 3 of the afternoon : King seemed a little more conscious, knew those 
about him, “his face red rather than pale, in his eyes still something of theii 
old fire.” Towards evening the feverishness abated (to Belle, I suppose, a 
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fatal symptom) : the Kiiii; fell into a soft sleep, with warm perspiration; but 
on. awakening, c*omj)laiuc(l of cold, repeatedly of cold, demanding wrappage 
after wrappage (“ Kisseu,^’ softi <iuilt of the old fashion) and on examining 
feet and legs, one of the Doctors made signs that they were in fact cold, up 
nearly to tlie knee. What said ho of the feet murmured the King some 
time afterwards, the Doctor having now stepped out of sight. “Much the 
same as before, answoretl some att endant . The King shook his head, incredu- 
lous. 

He drank once, grasping tlu^. goblet with both hands, a draught of fennel- 
water, his customary drink ; and seemed relieved by it ; — his last refection in 
this world. Towards {) in the (nxning, there had come on a continual short 
cough, and a rattling in tlnj biMMist, breath more and more difficult. Why 
contiuue'! Friedrich is making exit, on the common terms; you may hear the 
curtain rustling down. h^.)r mosli part lie was unconscious, never more than 
half-conscious. As the wall-c.hxdc above his luwl struck 11, he asked : “ What 
o’clock*? ” Eleven,’’ answ(n'ed they, ^^At 4,” murmured he, will rise.” 
One of his dogs sat on its stool ntur him ; about midnight he noticed it shiver- 
ing for cold; Throw a quilt o\’er it,” said or beckoned he ; that, I think, was 
his last conix)let(dy-con8ci()us utterance. Afterwards, in a severe choking fit, 
getting at last rid of the phlcigm, he said, ‘‘‘ I^a inontagne est pass6e, nous irons 
mieux, We are over th(‘. hill, ^y^) shall go better now.” 

Attendants, Ilerzberg, Hdle and one or two others, were in the outer room; 
none in Friedrich’s buti Strnt.zki, his Kammerhussar, one of Three who are his 
sole valets and nurses; a. faithful ingenuous man, as they all seem to be, and 
excellently chosen for the object. Slnitzki, to save the King from hustling 
down, as luh always did, into the corner of his chair, where, with neck and 
chest bent forward, breathing was impossible, -—at last took the King on his 
knee ; kneeling on the ground with liis other knee for the i:nijq)ose, — King’s 
right ann round Rtmtzki’s neck, Ht rut zki’s left arm round the King’s back, 
and sup[)orting his other shoulder, in which posture the faithful creature, for 
above two hours, sat imytionless, till the end came. Within doors, all is 
sihmee, except this breathing; round it the dark earth silexit, above it the 
silent stars. At 20 minutes past 2 the breathing paused, — wavered; ceased. 
Friedrich’s Life-battle is fought out; instead of suffering and sore labour, here 
is now rest. Thursday morning 17th August, 1786, at the dark hour jujst 
named. On the 31st of !Hay hist, this King had reigned 46 years.' “He has 
lived,” counts Kodenbeck, “74 years, 0 months, and 24 days.”» 


SOME ;iU«EF ESTIMATES OF FBEDEIUOK 

In view [says Cnrtius] of the unqualified superiority of Frederick’s intel- 
lect and activity, which embraced the great as well as the small, he could say, 
with greater right than any other prince of the eighteenth century: “The state 
rests on me; I am the state.” But it was just iu this respect that he emanci- 
pated himself most decisively from the influence of Latin civilisation ; not in 
the theory of the state, for in tliis ho followed Eousseau, but in his activity, 
which was based on the opinion of tlie ancient philosophers that the state is 
an original and indivisible whole, to which the individual, as part and mem- 
ber thereof, must subordinate and adjust himself ; and indeed he was, like 
that old king of Athens, prepared every moment to sacrifice his life for his 
country, n 

The terrible school of extremes thi’ongh which his youth passed [says 
Wiegand] , stamped his nature with ineradicable, contradictory features. His 
eye found pleasure in bright figures and gay colours, but the world appeared to 
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him gloomy, the fate of man cheerloaa and black. He believed in the con- 
quering power of free thought, yet he despaired of the extension of the boupd- 
aries of human knowledge and of the eulightenme.nt. of the masses. He %^'as 
an enthusiast of thought, but not less so, as Voltaire lias r(miark(Hl, a,ii enthu- 
siast of action. He delighted in pret ty externals, in Uu) (degant phrase, in the 
graceful play of French culture, yet he descxmded to the bottom of things Muth 
German thoroughness. In contrast with his friend D'Ahmiberti, he answered 
with a remorseless Yes the bold question whether it can bii^ ustdul to (hK‘eive 
the people. Foremost and beyond his human eonseiousuess was his royal con- 
sciousness, even though he himself, following the spirit of his ag’O, may have 
confessed to the opposite- All the abysmal rnggedm‘ss of his nature was 
firmly enclosed by the consciousness of his royalty and his royal duty. The 
pure metallic voice of this imperative sounds above all the disharmonies of 
his nature. This is the sovereign feature of his eharaeter: the boundless, 
passionate devotion to the stabs with tln^ 1c.udeneie.s and inten'sts of which he 
entirely identifies himself, and to whidi he means to Iw only the foivmost ser- 
vant, He puts his great kingly ca])JU'.ities in the siu'viee of his state and 
breathes his spirit into it: his iron will, which masters a world of dilheultles; 
Ms penetrating intellect, which sees through men and things and knows the 
goveimmental machine even to its tiniest, wheels; his belief in fate, which he 
shares with all heroes of action and which giv<‘s him tlu^ courage to lead his 
country proudly against the most menacing dangers. And in addition to all 
this there is the ever-present consciousness of his royal rcwpoiisibility, wliich 
urges him to pay ms much attention to ilu^ least. Important of daily administ ra- 
tive tasks as to the great decisions of critical momcints, and restrains the im- 
petuous impulses of bis fiery temperamemt. For the ag<^ of eidightemmmt 
Frederick was the royal representative; for enlighteiuHl alisohitism he created 
the completed model and perfect type.'^ 


Crustao Js'mjtxufs Char act erimikm of Frederick 

In the flower of life Frederick set forth spurred on by ambition. All the 
high and splendid wreaths of life he wrest (*,d from fatC/: tiu^ [ninety of poets 
and philosophers, the historian, the general. But notaiumph sated him. All 
earthly fame he came to regard as awideutal, unstable, vain; only tlie iron, 
ever-present sense of duty remained fur him. His mind had grown up amidst 
the dangerous alteruations of warm enthusiasm and cold analysis, and while 
he had poetically transfigured a few arbitrarily ehoseu individuals, he had 
despised the crowd. But in the struggles of his Uf<!) he lost his <‘got ism, lost 
almost everything that was dear to him, and ilually he eanu^ to regard the 
individual as of no weight, while the need of living f(>r the whole Ixjeame ever 
stronger with him. With a most refined selfishness he had desired for himself 
the attainment of the highest, and he finally came to devote himself unseliishly 
to the common weal and the welfare of the weak. Ife had enteriul life as an 
idealist, and despite the most terrible experiences his ideals wcu’c not de- 
stroyed, but were refined, elevated, purified. Ho sacrificed many to the state, 
but none more than himself. 

Great and extraordinary he was to his contemporaries, but he is even 
greater to us, who can follow the traces of his activity in the character of our 
people, our political life, our art and literature, even down to our own day/ 
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FttKDl'UUCK WILLIAM II 

Beeberick the Great wm nucceeded by bis nephew, Frederick William 
11. The new (born 1744) was the son of Prince Augustus William, who 
during the Seven Years’ war was treated harshly and perhaps unjustly by his 
royal brother, lefti the camp, and di(id at an early age in Oraiiienburg in June, 
1758, during the moat critical period of the war. This younger son of Fred- 
erick William I appears to have been of milder and more fragile spirit than 
the other Hciona of the strong and virile generations born to the house of Ho- 
henzollern, from tlio time of the Great Elector to the time of the Great King. 
Perhaps the reeoUeetiN)n of this disaension, i)erhaps the idea tha>t the weak 
spirit of t he father had desceudea t,o the aon, was the rctison why Frederick II 
was so long in treating his young nephew with kindness and partiality, why 
he scarcely admitted him to a share in the buainesa of the state, and why it 
was only after the Bavarian War of Succession that he accorded him friendly 
recognition. 

An unhappy marriage, the fanltvS of which may be laid to both sides, bad 
a devastating effect on the life of the young prince, whilst the unfortunate 
relation of the i)rincewith a cunning woman of light character made the 
breach incurable. The daughter of the court musician Bnke, who was first 
married to the chamberlain Ritz, then created countess of Lichtenau, ruled 
with all the arts at the command of an unscrupulous courtesan over the yield- 
ing disposition of the crown prince. The open connection with an acknowl- 
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ed^ed mistress Ji scandal wliicli had hitherto been unknown to the Ih'UHSian 
court was now forced upon it by the prince with such pubU(uty that in this 
severkv ordered and hitherto modest state one was reminded of the extioiple 
of the French court. Frederick TI’s youth, liad also been full of errors; but 
the unhappiness of his early life had discipUiKHl him, t h<'! assocuatiou with dis- 
tinguisbed minds had given him an inipetus towajals a noble ambition which 

obliterated the sad remembrances of his c-arlicr days. 

The weak, malleable nature of Frederick William sueiunnlaul to the bad 
influences which association with frivolous woimm and emuniual<‘. incn exer- 
cised over him; and these inllueuees prcivented his Indfer (pialil iiss Irom devel- 
oping Frederick William had a noble (liH))osit i()n : in spile irf Ids ebullitions 
of violent temper he was naturally mild and full of henevi>huic(‘, he was ac- 
cessible to noble impulses, and was chivalrous and brave lik(^ bis ancestors; 
but with a strong body, nature had given him so powm-ful a bias towards sen- 
sual desires that in their gratification the noble, r traits of his character easily 
suifered shipwreck. Accustomed during an erraiu* youth to waste his kind- 
ness on Avomen and favourites, thrown back in his isolation on the society of 
self-seeking and mediocre persons, his good-uaturi^^ (mdhwly abused, now 
pushed into sensual excesses, now exploited by the pious hypomisy of specu- 
lative mystics— Frederick William especially la, (‘laid llui manly severity, 
discipline, and resistance by which the ruhi of Ids pre(l(M*i‘ssors had been 
distingnished. A rule cxercisc^d by such a personality must luuai had an (iuer- 
Arating effect on any state, but for Trnssia in the situation of 17H(> it was a 
G£tl jeuhi t y 

The public inooa, however, showed itself r<‘a,dy t-o hoiie 1‘or t he Ixisti from 
the new ruler. From the gentleness of the kindly and goodmat uivd king, it 

was expected that the strictness which FwHhirick U had adopteni more from 
necessity than from choice would be ixiplaeed by leidimcy; piMipU^ loektid for 
a, goA^^eimment whose cheerful and free-lxaiuhid indulgxiiuui should suc<*.(‘sslully 
outshine the results of the Great King’s strict and meagixi nuit hods. Biddom 
has a new ruler been received with sucih actilaim, K(ildom has praise and flat- 
tery been so lavished on any succ‘,cssor ; the ‘dniu'h-beloved” was the surname 
by which the public voice hailed him. Even cont(miporari(^s Uuiiented the 
flood of flattery that gushed forth in the first, monumls of tiie, lunv ixdgn ; and we 
can well conceive that Fredeiick William did not. (^, scape the deadening efled 
which is too often the fruit of such arts. 

The rapidity with which this mood of extreme praise and r(\j(>ieing changed 
into its complete opposite issignifleant ; under the influeuc,e of disappoinlnient 
there was born a literature of ‘abuse which is scarcafly to \ h ^ surpassinl in any 
country, so that it is difficult to say which gives a more painful impression— 
the tactless flatteries of 1786, or the filthy pamphlets whi(‘ii only t wo or three 
years later were circulated concerning the king, his mistresses, and his favour- 


ites. 

In these rejoicings which greeted the new ruler th(ux*i was usually mingled 
a very strong element of Prussian self-assertion. In this mood, the admoni- 
tions of Mirabean sounded almost like a false note. Although expressing 
much admiration for Frederick II, he disclosed the shady sidci of his political 
system, and insisted, in order to avert a great catastd’oplus, upon a peaceable 
reform of the entire machinery of govermuenl. According to Mirabeau’s 
advice, “ military slavery ” was to be abolished; the mercantile system, with 
the disadvantages it entailed, done away with; the feudal division of closes 
made less sharp; the exclusive privileges of the nobility in civil and military 
offices abrogated, privileges and monopolies abolished ; the whole system of 
taxation altered ; the burdens which interfered with the freedom of the people 
in production removed; government, the administration of justice, and iffic 
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educiitfioual ayatoin to bo roorgauised; the cenaorship to be abolished; and, in 
general, a fi'esh impulse in political and intellectual lil'e to be imparted to the 
old military-bureaucratie state.. More forcible lessons had to be given before 
the impoi’t of such advice could bo understood. It was full twenty years 
later that the pendulum of state reform swung in this direction ; the reform 
laws of 1807“"i8()8 coiiceruing the abolition of serfdom, the ‘4’ree use of land- 
ed property, the abolition of feudal distinctions, the municii)al regulations, 
the new ai'iny orgauisatioii, and so on, were in eiMct in harmony with Mira- 
beau’s suggestions, given at the conunencement of Frederick William’s reign. 
At that tinui such c-ouasels wei'c not listened to ; the feeling of security was 
still too great for such advice not to be considered annoying — given, as it was, 
unasked. 


Eor a moment it might indecAl have appeared as though the neAv govern- 
ment might be moulded on the lines indicated by the l^rench publicist, but 
scarcely because of his a(lvic,^^ .It was merely tlie inclination of every fresh 
government to gain public favour by doing away with irksome restrictions 
which had been laid down by the preceding one, and this inclination naturally 
found favour with the easy good-nature inherent in Frederick William. So, 
first of all, the hated Fremdx regulations, together with the tobacco and coffee 
monopolies, fell to the ground; the French officials were dismissed and a new 
board, chosen from Prussian officials, was set to supervise the excise and cus- 
toms and other kindred niatiter’S. But the oppressive taxes were more easily 
abolished than replaced ; it was necessary to have recourse to other fiscal de- 
vices, partly to the taxation of the necessaries of life, in order to cover the 
deficit created (.Tamiary, 1787). Jt is easily understood that the popularity 
of the first of tlusse proex^ediugs sull'crexl through this later measure. Further 
alterations in this direction— for instance, the facilitating of traffic and the 
lightening of tlu^ transit dutieB— were confined to timid alterations, which 
naturally failed by their results to meet either the hopes or the needs of the 
people. If abus((s were to be remedied, a complete readjustment of the eco- 
nomic conditions throughout Prussia was necessary ; such isolatecl measures, 
springing from short-sighted although well-intentioned benevolence, did not 
do away with tlu^ defects of the system as a whole, but simply attenuated the 
results of Fred<u’ick’H ingeniously contrived system. The new devices em- 
ployed to hide the shortcomings were at times felt to be more irksome than 
the old. 


The other reforms initiated by the new government were of similar char- 
acter ; concessions were made to the transient eagerness to remove certain par- 
ticular grievances, only to suffer matters soon to relapse into their former con- 
dition. fn this way a judicious innovation was introduced in the shape of a 
military council, the direction of which was given into the hands of the duke 
of Brunswick and Mollendorf; this expedient being all the more necessary 
since until now everything had depended entirely on the personal supervision 
of the king, and Fiedisrick, supported by a few inspectors and adjutants, had 
himself di^-ected the whole conduct of military affairs. • The method of recruit- 
ing in foreign count rie«s was also better arranged, the forcible impressment of 
recruits was forbidden ; many new rules were made for the division of dis- 
tricts; officers, both commissioned and non-commissioned, were increased in 
number and their external equipment was improved. Moreover, the cruel 
and barbarous troatjueut of soldiers was to be checked, soldiers were to be 


treated like human beings, and the cunning self-seeking with which the supe- 
rior officers took advantage of their control over the recruiting and enrolling 
of fresh men was put an end to. But none of these reforms, well intentioned 
as every one must admit them to have been, went to the root of the evil, which 
Frederick himself had perceived with misgiving ; they touched it only on the 
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surface, and even within their own narrow scope demanded, if they were to be 
ejffective, more energy and watchfulness than pertained to the character of the 
new government. 

The example which Fi’cderick had left of ol)Berving attentively the public 
needs, of encouraging and supporting those whose business iti was to meet 
them, seemed not to have been lost on his successor. TU<^ lulnunistraiion of 
law and order was supported by contribuiioiis from the stale, industry was 
encouraged by subsidies, and the maiiitcuancc of the e.aivalry, t liat o])prcssive 
burden on the country, was paid for from tlu'! state (‘oilers, ^fhe sum speuti 
by the treasury during the hrst year of the new reign for these and similar 
purposes, such as building fortresses, laying out highway’s, (n*(‘etiiig |)nblie 
buildings, provincial ai”l local aids, amounted a<!(‘or(ling t(> lUn-tzbcrg’s (esti- 
mate to 3,160,000 thalciS. Public education Avas also nior<^ liberally endowed 
than under Frederick. The hope, indec<l, that hh'<‘(hn'ick William Avanild take 
an active interest in national culture and would foster (ho'iuan poet jy with 
tokens of encouragement, such as wore grant (^d in many of thcs smaller eonrts, 
was disap|)ointed. His efforts in this dir(‘,ctioii w<u‘e limit ( mI to a IV'W ac-ts of 
royal liberality tow'ards Prussian authors, among whom KamUu’ alomuichicvod 
a wider reputation. To offset this, gr(‘-aler system was inti’oduced into the 
management of national education by the foum'ling of a sup rem(‘ school board, 
in February, 1787. Education in every grsKte, from lh<‘. nuiv(‘rsity down to 
the village school, wms to be govcu'ned by this suprenu^ school board, chosen 
for the most part from practical scholars; classical and practical tn’ocatiion 
was to be more definitely marked, and education was to be given in accordance 
with the needs of scholars, citiz(ms, and ])easants. The minister Von Z(nllitz, 
who, under Frederick, was indeed the minister of ediieation, retaiimd his po- 
sition at the head of the collective system of instriudion; this in itself sceuaed 
a guarantee that the direction taken by Frederick in these mailers would still 
be followed ir all essentials. 


UEACTION AGAINST FKENOII 1'NFLUF;N('KH 

The dismissal of ISedlitz, and, more signifmant' still, the nomination of his 
successor (July, 1788), taken in conjunction with all that it implied, proved 
the turning-point ()f this department of home policy, Ev(m hefoiH^ Freder- 
ick^ death the belief had been voiced that' his successor was mon^ inclined to 
strictness of dogma than to his uncle’s point of view. The fulighteument or 
fi-ee thought (AiifkUimng) of the day had, thanks to its latest (vxponeuls, 
biken a shape which easily explained a reaction in faAanir of orthodoxy ; (wen 
a man like Lessing, who since the publication of tlu^ WolfnihiUtd FragmmtH 
had been hailed as the leader of the wliolc heterodox party, iVtt' himscilf alien- 
ated and si(ikeue(l by the repulsive mixture of platitude and triviality whi(*h, 
more especially in Berlin itself, claimed b(^ tins true enlightened free 
thought. Hence a reaction to strict dogma was in the air; and if it had only 
found the way to combating the lax, frcuchitiecl ’’ tone of the (nipitul, and to 
reawakening a spirit of earnestness and moral restraint, such a reaction would 
have been of great benefit to the whole life of Prussia. A honudy generation, 
strong in simple faith, taking their religion in earnest and making a stand 
against the growing laxity of morals— -was it not through this that Prussia, in 
contrast with the other German countries infected by foreign ways, had 
become great 1 

The life of Frederick William II and his surroundings led to (piite another 
concjlusion. The strict earnestness of old-time orthodoxy was not congenial 
to him, hut he was ntther attracted by that effeminate and affected piety which 
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either goes hand in hand with weakness and sensuality, or follows closely upon 
them. In fact, the insistence on stricter orthodoxy chimed in just at the time 
when the king followed by a ^Meft-handed'^ marriage with Praulein von Yoss 
his older connection with the Kitz woman, not to speak of the other little scan- 


Such proceedings could give but a poor opinion of the sudden effort to revive 
the old simplicity of belief and sincere piety. 

If we understand the mood of that time aright, the lively opposition which 
was aroused by the new tendency was aimed exactly at that contradiction be- 
tween the morality and the religiousness enjoined from high quarters: it did 
not spring, as has been aKssumed, from a mere rootexl distaste to all orthodoxy. 
People repud iatetl Ihe new devotion, because in pra(;tice open scorn was habit- 
ually shown for it., beeausii no one could credit the counsellors and friends of 
Predtiiick William with any true religious fervour. Among these advisers, 
contemporaries remarkecl in (^special two men as supporters of the now move- 
xnent— 'Major von Bischoffwerder and the privy eouncillor of finance, Von 


Wollner. 

Hans Eudolf von Bischoffwerder, born in Thuringian Baxony about the 
year 1741 and having served in the armies and courts of several masters, had 
been admitted to intimacy by the prince of Prussia ever since the Bavarian 
War of Succession, and by degrees had grown to be his inseparable compan- 
ion and adviser. Of n,u int.riguing mind and an impenetrable reserve, gifted 
with the courtier’s talent for appearing insignificant, and yet capable of im- 
pressing people by means of a secretive, mysteriously solemn exterior, full of 
ambition for rule'lmt never allowing it to manifest itself, this man had com- 
pletely imposed upon Prederiek William’s unsuspecting and open nature, and 
it was only the intlmmce of ihe Ritz woman that Inwl a chance of even tempo- 
rarily thwarting his nnislery over the king. 

Johann Christoph von Wcilhier, born in 17S2 at Doboritz near Spandau, 
theologian by ediicaiiou and, since 1755, rector at Behnitz, had unsigned his 
calling in 1750 and become the companion of Itzenplitz, a nobleman of Bran- 
denburg, formerly his pupil; «oon the companion became joint farmer of the 
Behnitz propisrty; later the brother-in-law of young Itzenplitz. Formerly 
known only as an author through some of his published sermons, Yon Wollner 
now threw liimsclf heart and sonl into the management of land and political 
(K’ononiy, his literary attempts in this field even causing him to become col- 
laborator in mcolai’s IMvenal aernicm Lihranj. Since 1782 ho had been in- 
structing the successor to the throne in these matters, and in 1786 was one of 
the many on whom the king lavished titles of nobility, and besides receiving 
the office of chief privy councillor in finance, he was created intendant of the 
royal buildings, and was made overseer of the so-called “treasury of distribu- 
tion.” This man’s varied career proved him equal to Bischoffwerder lu the 
art of managing and exploiting men and circumstances; but in Von Wollner 
the character of an intriguer was further compliiiated by pious cant and a 


priestly desire to rule. 

Bischoffwerder and Von Wollner had long been allies, eacn having to 
thank the other for certain advancements in his career, both entangled in the 
mystic societies, whose secret meetings, spirit stances, and what else of uucan- 
niness present such a curious contrast to the enlighteumeut-fad of those days. 
It will always be difficult to discover to what extent these men and their com- 
panions tricked the gentle mind and impressionable fancy of the king with 
their Rosicrucian imposture; among contemporaries there was much talk of 
criminal juggleries of the sort, and they were said to have assured by th^ 
means their power over Erederick William’s mind. A chief source of this 
talk was doubtless the Eitz woman, who strove with the mystic company for 
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the monopoly of influence over the king. That these two men were capable 
■of such practices is highly probable, and there is no doubt their contempora' 
ries believed them to be so capable. But criticism of the measures take n for 
the restoration of the church, and the moral iiUpression pi’oduced, must, have 
depended chiefly upon the view taken of the moral worth of the originators of 
these measures. 


THE EDICT AGAINST “ENLIGHTENMENT” (1788 A. D.) 

On the 3rd of July, 1788, Von Wbllner was appointed minister of justice, 
and the conduct of spiritual mattei’S was intrusted to him ; i^edlit.x was the first 
of the ministers under Frederick the Great who had to give way. Some days 
later, on the 9th of July, an edict upon religious matters a])pear<‘(l, which 
might be taken as a manifesto of the new system of governnumt. la this re- 
markable document, from which people derived but moderaite opinions of 
the new statesmen, full freedom of (‘.oiiscieace w'as indeed granted to individ- 
uals “so long as each one quietly fulfils his duties as a good citizen of the state, 
keeping any peculiar opinions he may hold to himself, and carefully a\'oiding 
any propagation of the same”; but this extraordinary promise was a/<H*ompa- 
nied by invectives against “unrestricted freedom,” against. Mu*, tone of the 
teachings of the day, and the innovators w(*r(* accused of reviving tlu* misera- 
ble long-exploded errors of Sociiiians, deists, naturalists, and other sects, and 
spreading the same with much audaciousness and shameUsssness uiuhn* the 
ridiculous name of “enlightenment” among the people. “To spr(*ad such 
errors either secretly or openly will in the case of ])astors juid t(*a,chers h<^ pun- 
ished by certain loss of position and, according to discivtion, by still sev(n’(‘r 
punishment; for there must be one rule for all, and t.liis till now has Ixam the, 
Christian religion in its three chief divisions, under which the Prussian mon- 
archy has till now prospered so well. Even from politic*, al motives tlu* king 
could not intend that through the untimely crotcluds of the (mlight(*n(‘rs alter- 
ations should be allowed.” Individuals were Mum i‘ei)(*ait(‘dly assur<*(l of their 
contiuued freedom of conscience; indeed, thanks to the “partiality of tlu* king 
in favour of freedom of conscimice,” those ministei's whose inclination towai'ds 
the new errors was matter of notoriety were still to continue in their otliee, 
provided that in the exercise of the same they adhered st.ricitly to the old dog- 
mas— that is to say, they were to preach doctrines with whi(*h their conscience 
was in complete contradiction. A strict supervision of teatdiers and preach- 
ers, together with the rejection of all candidates wdio wer(* professors of other 
principles would, it was hoped, effectually cheek the new do<’t rines. 

Few measures were ever taken which so completely failed of their purpose 
as this extraordinary edict. If it be always an unfortnnatt* iH'giiming t,o d<\sire 
to support, by outward means and police regulations, a (‘rved that ha.s reached 
a period of decadence, still more hopeless was the moral inllnenec here*, owing 
to the example given by the zealous government. A court wluu’e a Kitz and 
a Bischoffwerder strove for pre-eminence was hardly fitt(*d to iutrodne(* a new 
period of religious renascence; its belated pietism bor(^ only too gr<uit. a re- 
semblance to the fruit of a nervous state, induced by s(*nsnal ex(i(*sses. 

And what an exposure was the edict in itself! Ilow it lay oi)en to at.tack 
and to gibes! How obvious the retort — that with such means true piety could 
never be awakened, but the most that could bo effected would be to add a new 
evil to the general corruption, namely, the hypocrisy of Pharisaic formulas! 
The originators of these measures themselves could not- but feel tbeir futility ; 
and this only pushed them to further extremes. The arrogant security, the 
indifference to criticism and attack which Frederick II manifested thronghout 
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his reigiij were Avantiiig in the councillors of his successor; even in the very 
beginning, when discussion was raised in the press over the government, they 
exhibited a sensitiveness which boded ill for the continued freedom of discus- 
sion. ISTow the edict of censorship of December lOth, 1788, followed; this put 
an end to that freedom of the press which had actually sprung up in the later 
days of Frederick, more, it is true, in literary and religious than in political 
matters. 

With the usual glib excuse of misuse, always advanced in explanation of 
the suppression of the liberty of the press, the enforcement of the censorship 
was now re-introduced ; it paid equal attention to current light literature and 
to the more important scientific utterances, and in no way fulfilled the pur- 
pose it proposed to itself: Frivolous and useless literature every'where found 
loopholes from which it escaped to j)erineat6 Prussia, and whilst bonds were 
laid on the free-spirited and beneficent discussion of public affairs, the years 
which follow^ed the edict were far from poor in prodnctions of the foulest kind ; 
to say nothing of t he criminal chicaneries which were everywhere perpetrated 
against the book and publishing trade. 


NBW ABUSES ADDED TO THE ODD 

Whilst debate was thus put an end to, the sources of discontent were, of 
course, not choked uj) ; on the contrary, they flowed through many pamphlets 
to wdiich the charm of th(^ forbidden assured a wide circulation. In these, the 
carelcasness and exti-avagancc of the government were especially blamed ; the 
hope of lighter taxes, vso it was complained, remained unfulfilled, various 
financial operations luid been attempted without the right solution being 
found. On the other hand, in the coronation year there had been a useless 
increase of the nobility. Tlui warehouse still exercised the same oppressive 
monopoly as formerly. The increased tax on wheaten flour oppressed every- 
one; from one and the same piece of land was taken, quite shamelessly, a 
double tax. Similar ('omplaiuts were entered against the evil effects of the 
fiscal system, the sta,mp tax, and particularly the depressed condition of agri- 
culture. The most pressing demands in this direction were the abolition of 
the distribution of forage, and the provision of the cavalry from the public 
storehouses; the doing aw'ay with the compulsory furnishing of relays of 
horses, and the speedier indemnification money. Protection 

against t he arbitrary methods of officials ; simplification of the agricultural and 
village police, so that the poor peasant should not fall from the hands of the 
officials of agriculture and justice into the hands of the merciless clerks of the 
board of works, dike inspectors, and gendarmes; the earnest continuation of 
the regulation of feudal tribute in order to stop wanton oppression; the 
lightening of the hunting restrictions — such and numerous similar demands 
surged towards publicity : the censor could scarcely check the forbidden dis- 
cussion, to say nothing of the discontent iteelf. 

We have already hinted how far even a strong and far-seeing rule like 
Frederick’s fell short of the goal it set before itself ; one may, therefore, imag- 
ine how it must liave been with a weak rule such as this. For example, Fred- 
erick 11 laboTired unceasingly to fix a limit to the oppression of the peasants; 
among other things he had already decreed in the seventies that the services to 
be required of those in a servile state should be decided by proper regulations 
of service and tribute books — a task which, when the great king died, was still 
unfinished. An ordinance of Frederick William 11 provided that the regi^ry 
of tributes should be continned only where there were disputes and litigation, 
so that one of the most beneficent provisions for the control of manorial 
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despotism was defeated. “ If we liad a village history, ” says an official of high 
position of that time, “we should see that compulsory labour had for years 
caused the greatest distress, that it was always rendered witii the greates re- 
pugnance by the jieasants, and was the means of stitliiig all iin'entioii and 
desire for improvement.’’ 

Examined more closely, it will be found that the rendin'ing of compulsory la- 
bour cost the villages immeasurably more than its equivalent in money ; in many 
instances they were compelled to travel a mile oi* further, and slionld the 
weather be unfavourable to its performance they had to return from a fruitless 
journey without receiving compensation. Compulsory labour made the peas- 
ants’ property of no value, and was of little use to those entitled to it, beeansc 
it is inefficient by its v^ery nature. Thus old abu.ses remained in force, whilst 
new material for discontent was added to them. 


THE TRANSITION 


In foreign joolitics the period from 1786 to 1790 was a critical one. The old 
traditions of Prussian politics, particularly Frederick IPs, were still by no 
means obliterated, but they were no longer adhered to with the firmness and 
steadfastness of the great king; many personal and dynastic motives, notably 
in regard to Holland, carried great weight, and dissipated the power of the 
state in fruitless undertakings. Ideas which Frederick 11 had start ( hI, but the 
complete realisation of whicli was a legacy to his successor— -for exampl(‘, the 
League of Princes (Furstenlmnd ) — were neglected and died a slow death. In 
the cabinet, so long at least as Hertzberg retained a guiding hand, the anti- 
Austrian policy of Frederick IPs last years preponderated, and in fa,(*ti seemed 
in the Eastern Question about to lead to a peculiarly bold course; bnl^ with the 
failure of this attempt a complete I’cactioii set iu. Tiie traditional Ihaissiau 
policy suddenly veered round towards an Austrian alliance, in which Austria 
and Russia had the main advantage ; and so began the alternations of self-dis- 
trust which drove Pmssia backwards and forwards between eastern and west- 
ern alliances, between opposition to the Eerolutioii and alliance with it, till 
they led to the final catastrophe — the destruction of the old Prussian mon- 
archy. We will examine the details of the most imj>ortaut monifeuts of this 
time of transition, from the d .ath of Frederick IT. till the convention of 
Reicheubach (July, 1790). 

The confusion in Holland, which first gave occasion for Frederick Wil- 
liam II ’s government to make its ddbut in foreign poliejy, dates from tin*! time 
of Frederick II. The old quaivel between the t wo elements, republi(‘.an and 
monarchical, which iu the constitution of Holland existed, unreconciled, side 
by side, had, under the stadholdership of Williaau V, who was married to 
Frederick William IPs sister, revived with fresh forc<\ This reviv al may be 
attributed partly to the wrong-headedness of tlie stadtmhho’ himself, but' also 
to the influence of the events of that day, more ])articularly to the effiecAi pro- 
duced by the American War of Independence. Ho for years individual prov- 
inces, powers, and classes had stood iu opposition to each other. The bour- 
geois magistratesderived their support from some of the towns and provinces, 
whilst the house of Orange depended upon the nobility, the military, and a 
portion of the lower classes. European politics in general entered largely into 
these complications, the Orange party being traditionally allied with England, 
whilst their adversaries sought and found support from Fraiu'C. Hince the 
passionate action of Joseph II against the republic, the influence of France, 
who bore the expense of mediation and peace, had made a remarkable ad- 
vance, and the states-general seemed permanently bound to the interests of 
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France by a closer alliance, whilst at the same time and in a corresponding 
degree fhe feeble conduct of the war in the years 1780-1784 increased the ha- 
tred of England and the distrust of the Orange party. 

Prussia, which by political interests as well as the circumstance of relation- 
ship was bound to follow closely Butch d6veloi)ment8, had taken up a position 
of observation under l^rederiok 11 ; the old king was little likely to disturb, 
by fighting for the house of Orange, a peace which he had unceasingly striven 
to preserve by his policy since 1764. He admonished both sides, warning 
them against unconsidered aciiion and striving to awaken a spirit of greater 
moderation ; but his advice gained more weight from the moral power of his 
name than from any idea that he would interfere with material force. Mean- 
while in Holland small disputes and unfriendly demonstrations gave rise to 
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increasing enmity, and there were frays resulting in bloodshed, the precursors 
of the civil war. The republican party sought to encroach upon the so-called 
rhglementa of 1674, which William III had formerly wrested for the house of 
Orange under the influence of the bloody catastrophe of 1672 ; on the other 
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selves ready to defend themselves to a man — oven, in case of necessity, to burn 
the town; and from Overyssel «and Holland, the anti-Orange provinces, bands 
of volunteers came, ready to support the threatened towns. It is true the 
result proved that times were changed since the sixteenth ccuitnry ; in spite of 
boasts and threats both towns were occupied in {September, .178(>,' almost with- 
out resistance, whilst a largo number of the discontented inhabitants sought 
shelter in the provinces which favoured republicanism. Isolated cases of 
excess on the part of the soldiers, and still more the eivigrants themselves, 
furnished a violent means of agitation against the Orange interest. Every- 
thing wore more aud more the aspect of a civil war; the province of Holland 
deprived the stadholder of his post of captain-general, levicnl troops, and made 
preparations to defend the threatened cause of the republicans or ^'patriots” 
at the point of the sword. 


FEEUERTCK. AVILLIAM AND HOLT. AND 

It was about this time that Frederick William ascended the throne. No 
doubt he was influenced, more strongly than Frederick 1 1, by personal inter- 
est in the fate of his sister, a powerful, almost masculine personality, full of 
decision aud ambition for rule, who did not fail to represent the situation to 
him in its darkest aspect; but in the main the king was determined to pursue 
the policy of his pi*edecessor, and not to be drawn into a, WiU- which would di- 
vert Prussia’s attention from its interests in the east. Mven the important 
consideration that France, although herself on the eve of a r(^^■olution, S(‘cretly 
encouraged the revolutionists in the states of Holland and cherisluHl an under- 
standing with them could not. altei* the conviction in B<u‘lin that- an interces- 
sion without any menace of armed intcrvcuition would suOUh^ Tln^ mission of 
Count Gortz, a diplomatitst who had formerly been employed in the Bavarian 
Succession affair, and later at the Petersburg court (in tile a,utumn of 1786), 
had above all the intention to smooth the way foi* this p(‘.a.(*eful result by mu- 
tual agreement. The plenipotentiary extraordinary arriv('<l, indeed, at the 
critical moment, when the proceedings in llatteuand' Blbnrg bad raised the fer- 
mentto itsheight, when Holland armed herself and nttiU'ed tlu^ threat of sepa- 
rating from the niiion; he first visited the Orange courti at boo in Gelderland, 
aud there was instructed in the latest news by tlu» primness of Orang(‘. 

_ Despite this, the line of moderate policy aud of mediaition ehosmi by Fred- 
erick II was not yet abandoned in lierlin. A candid tdlempt was made to 
smooth over the difficulties by an uudei'stauding with France, and the pinpo- 
sals which were made all bear the marks of moderation, Batluu’, th(‘, (endeav- 
our was unmistakable on the part of Franc(^. t o regard the BtadhokUn* UvS bound 
to English interests aud to push him entirely aside, and by favouring the anti- 
Orange movement to Mud the republic still more (dosely to the Fnmch intor- 
^t. Frederick William II was still so far from contemplating an armed 
intervention that on the 19tli of September h(!i wrote with his own hand to his 
ambassador: ‘‘The emperor would gladly see his rival enfeebled, if it cost 
him nothing, and awaits a favourable moment to attack him in a weak spot. 
I cannot commence a war merely in the interests of the family of the stad- 
holder, and if I confined myself to mere demonstrations Fraiu^e and tlu^ oppo- 
sition would know how to rate them at their real worth, and 1 should only 
injure myself if I first made demonstrations and then did nothing.” lathe 
same way the king expressed himself two months later, ^‘My interests,” he 
wote on the 26th of December, will not allow me in the present state of 
tmngs to send arms to the support of the prince.” It certainly did not escape 
him that the stadholder was partly to blame, and the obstinacy with which the 
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court at Loo also waived aside all reasonable means of adjustment visibly 
annoyed the king. At the end of December he commissioned his ambassador 
to persuade the prince and his wife to submit, and himself added to the de- 
spatches, ^^If the prince of Orange does not soon better his conduct, he will 
certainly break his neck.” 

The violent representations made by the princess would not have worked 
a change so easily in Frederick William^s mind, but for two events which 
happened in the moan-time and materially changed the situation. First, in 
January, 1748, the Prussian attempt at mediation in concurrence with Prance 
came to nothing ; Count Gdrtz left, and the partly blazed hotter than ever. 
From preparations it had already come to violent measures on both sides and 
to a bloody affray between citizens and soldiers (May). Secondly, in this 
moment of violent excitement the princess undertook a possibly well-inten- 
tioned journey to the Hague (June), ostensibly for the purpose of personally 
interceding ; she was stopped on the borders of Holland and compelled to re- 
turn. That which all former representations of the stadholder and his wife 
and the counsels of Gortz and Hertzberg had failed to do, the court of Orange 
now succeeded in obtaining by the behaviour, clumsy rather than intentionally 
offensive, of the citizen militia towards the princess. With extraordinary 
skill, this incident, insignificant in itself, was exploited by the Orange party, 
and it was represented to the foreign courts as an injury and insult, though, 
in fact, such was neither intended nor given. 

British diplomacy, represented by the astute Harris (Lord Malmesbury), 
found this chance incident of use for its own purpose, and Frederick William, 
till now immovable, however impatiently urged, allowed himself to be swayed 
by a feeling which, though in itself not blameworthy, was politically unfortu- 
nate. His kingly and knightly honour seemed to him to demand that he 
should not forsake his offended sister. He repeatedly demanded satisfaction, 
and when it was refused him, a body of Prussian troops, under the command 
of the duke of Brunswick, assembled on th^ borders of Holland. The ^'patri- 
ots ” held to the fixed opinion that Prussia would not venture upon war, and 
they relied on the miserable and helpless policy of France; that support 
proved, in fact, just as worthless as their own military preparations were in- 
efficient) — their fortresses, troops, and generals unfit for any serious purpose. 


THE INSITERECTIOIS- OF 1787 

On the 9th of September, 1787, the Prussian ambassador presente d to the 
states-geueral the ultimatum of the king: it received no satisfactory answer, 
and four days later the Prussian troops, some twenty thousand strong, crossed 
the border near Ifl'imegnen and Arnhem. France played the shameful part 
of first inciting the "patriots ” to resistance and then deserting them; this sur- 
prise, the long abstention from war, and the natural unfitness of citizens and 
volunteer troops to cope with trained soldiers procured for the Prussian force 
an astonishingly cheap success. Gorkum fell without resistance. Utrecht 
was abandoned ; by the 20th of September the stadholder had returned to the 
Hague, and before the middle of October Amsterdam, too, was garrisoned by 
the Prussians, the whole insurrection being suppress^ with incredible speed 
and correspondingly slight bloodshed. 

The declaration of the king, that he had recourse to arms only on account 
of the offence to his sister, was faithfully adhered to throughout the war. 
With more generosity than is advantageous in politics, he renounced all claims 
to an indemnity for his war expenditures, and demanded neither political nor 
commercial advantages. Still, the advantage gained seemed commensurate 
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■with the sacrifice which Prussia had made in the war. The reputation ol 
Prussia was increased, that of Prance lowered, and the way paved for a more 
friendly relation with England than that which had prevailed under Prederck. 
In Germany, Prussia had won precedence of Austria through the league of 

Princes, and once more Prussia appeared 
as the arbiter of Europe, and the force of 
Prussian arms seemed invincible. The im- 
mediate result of the tilumphal procession 
was a closer alliance with Holland and 
England, which was ratified by the treaties 
of April and August, 1788. The hope of 
these alliances had been Hertzberg’s chief 
inducement for allowing himself to be 
drawn into the affairs of Holland, and we 
shall soon see what far-reaching combina- 
tions he built upon them. 

The result certainly showed that these 
new alliances were of little use to Prussia. 
They did not even compensate her for the 
pecuniary outlay caused by the campaign, 
to say nothing of the moral prejudice to 
which the cheap advantage of 1787 led. 
In the republic of Holland no faithful 
ally was acqLuired; there the experiences 
of 1787 were the germ of an anti -Orange 
revolution. It was under ' the impressions 
left by an armed restoration, deeds of vio- 
lence and revenge, that was fostered the 
spirit which seven years later won an easy 
victory for the Eevolntion. Prussia itself, 
through this bloodless victory over the Dutch 
“patriots,” was lulled into too dangerous a 
sense of security. Instead of learning the 
faults of the existing military organisation, 
the triumphal procession in Holland sooth- 
ed generals and army into that self-suffi- 
ciency which later proved so disastrous. 
Cloistkr For not only was the sense of their own in- 
vincibility increased by it, bixt the con- 
tempt for all civil and revolutionary move- 
ments was also fed by it. The revolution of 1789 was later compared in 
men’s minds with the Dutch “patriots” of 1787, and in 1792 they invaded 
France with the impressions which the easily victorious march from Arnhem 
to Amsterdam had left upon their minds, ^ 
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PRUSSIA. AKD AUSTRIA LEAGUED AGAINST FRANCE (1791 A.D.) 

Prussia was, in her foreign policy, peculiarly inimical to J oseph II. Be- 
sides supporting the Dutch insurgents, she instigated the Hungarians to rebel- 
lion and even concluded an alliance with Turkey, which compelled Joseph’s 
successor, the emperor Leopold, by the Peace of Szistowa (1791), to restore 
Belgrade to the Porte. The revolt of the people of Lidge (1789) against their 
bishop, Constantine Francis, also gave Prussia an opportunity to throw a gar- 
rison into that city under pretext of aiding the really oppressed citizens, but 
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in reality on account of the inclination of the bishop to favour Austria. 
When, not long after this, Prussia united with Austria against France, the 
restoration of the bishop was quietly tolerated. 

A conference took place at Pillnitz in Saxony, in 1791, between the empe- 
ror Leopold and Bing Frederick William, at which the count d’ Artois, the 
youngest brother of Louis XVI, was present and a league was formed against 
the Bevolution. The old ministers strongly opposed it In Prussia, Hertzberg 
drew upon himself* the displeasure of his sovereign by zealously advising a 
union with Prance against Austria. In Austria, Kaunitz recommended peace, 
and said that were he allowed to act he would defeat the impetuous French 
by his patience” ; that, instead of attacking France, he would calmly watch 
the event and allow her, like a volcano, to bring destruction upon herself. 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, field -marshal of Prussia, was equally opposed to war. 
His fame as the greatest general of his time had been too easily gained, more 
by his manoeuvres thau by his victories, not to induce a fear on his side of 
being as easily deprived of it in a fresh war; hut the proposal of the revolu- 
tionary party in France, within whose minds the memory of Eosshach was 
still fresh, mistrustful of French skill, to nominate him generaliisimo of the 
troops of the republic, conspired with the incessant entreaties of the 6migr6s 
to reanimate his courage ; and he finally declared that, followed by the famous 
troops of the great Frederick, he would put a speedy termination to the French 
Bevolution. 

Leopold II was, as brother to Marie Antoinette, greatly embittered against 
the French. The disinclination of the Austrians to the reforms of Joseph II 
appears to have chiefly confirmed him in the conviction of finding a sure sup- 
port in the old system. He consequently strictly prohibited the slightest inno- 
vatipn and placed a power hitherto unknown in the hands of the police, more 
particularly in those of its secret functionaries, who listened to every word 
and consigned the suspected to the oblivion of a dungeon. This mute terror- 
ism found many a victim. This system was, on the death of Leopold H in 
1792, publicly abolished by his son and successor, Francis H, but was ere long 
again carried on in secret. 

Catherine II, with the view of seizing the rest of Poland, employed every 
art in order to instigate Austria and Prussia to a war with France, and by 
these means fully to occupy them in the west. The Prussian kinig, although 
aware of her projects, deemed the French an easy conquest, and tiaought that 
in case of necessity his armies could without difficulty be thrown into Poland. 
He meanwhile secured the popular feeling in Poland in his favour by conclud- 
ing (1790) an alliance with Stanislaus and giving his consent to the im- 
proved constitution established in Poland, 1791. Hertzberg had even coun- 
selled an alliance with France and Poland ; the latter was to be bribed with a 
promise of the annexation of Galicia, against Austria and Bussia ; this plan 
was however merely whispered about for the purpose of blinding the Poles 
and of alarming Bussia. 


FBEDINAND OF BRUNSWICK INVADES FRANCE (1792 a-D.) 

The bursting storm was anticipated on the part of the French by a declara- 
tion of war, 1792, and whilst Axistria still remained behind for the purpose o^ 
watching Bussia, Poland, and Turkey, and the unwieldy empire was engaged, 
in raising troops, Ferdinand of Brunswick had already led the Pru^ans 
across the Bhine. He was joined by the ^migr^ under Cond^ whose army 
consisted almost entirely of officers. The well-known manifesto, published 
by the duke of Brunswick on his entrance into France, in which he declared 
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his intention to level Paris with the ground should the French refuse to sub- 
mit to the authority of their sovereign, was composed by Eenfner, the coun- 
sellor of the embassy at Berlin.^ The emperor and Frederick William, |)er- 
suaded that fear would reduce the French to obedience, had approved of this 
manifesto, which was, on the contrary, disapproved of by the duke of Bruns- 
wick, on account of its barbarity and its ill-accordance with the rules of war. 
He did not, however, withdraw his signature on its publication. The effect 
of this manifesto was that the French, instead of being struck with terror, 
were maddened with rage, deposed their king, proclaimed a republic, and flew 
to arms in order to defend their cities against the barbarians threatening them 
with destruction. The national pride of the troops hastily levied and sent 
against the invaders, effected wonders. 

The delusion of the Prussians was so complete that Bischofswerder said to 
the officers, “Do not purchase too many horses, the affair will soon be over^^; 
and the duke of Brunswick remarked, “Gentlemen, not too much baggage, 
this is merely a military trip.” The Prussians, it is true, wondered that the 
inhabitants did not, as the 6migr6s had alleged they would, crowd to meet 
and greet them as their saviours and liberators, but at first they met with no 
opposition. 

Ferdiuand of Brunswick became the dupe of Dmnouriez, as he had for- 
merly been that of the 6migr4s. In the hope of a counter-revolution in Paris, 
he procrastinated his advance and lost his rnost valuable time in the siege of 
fortresses. [Longwy and Verdun were besieged and taken. Ferdinand, not- 
withstanding this success, still delayed his advance in the hope of gaining over 
the wily French commander and of thus securing beforehand his triumph in a 
contest in which his ancient fame might otherwise be at stake. The impatient 
king, who had accompanied the army, spurred him on, but was, owing to his 
ignorance of military matters, again pacified by the reasons alleged by the 
cautious duke. Dnmouriez, consequently, gained time to collect considerable 
reinforcements and to unite his forces with those under Kellermann of Alsace. 

The two armies came within sight of each other at Valmy ; the king gave 
orders for battle, and the Prussians were in the act of advancing against the 
heights occupied by Kellermann, when the duke suddenly gave orders to halt 
and drew off the troops under a loud vivat from the French, who beheld this 
movement with astonishment. The king was at first greatly enraged, but was 
afterwards persuaded by the duke of the prudence of this extraordinary step. 
Negotiations were now carried on with increased spirit. Dumouriez, who, 
like Kaunitz, said that the* French, if left to themselves, would inevitably fall 
a prey to intestine dissensions, also contrived to accustom the king to the 
idea of a future alliance with France. The result of these intrigues was an 
armistice and the retreat of the Prussian army, a retreat which dysentery, 
bad weather, and bad roads rendered extremely destructive. 


rXENCH IDEAS IN GERMAN SOIL 

The people in Germany too little understood the real motives and object 
of the French Eevolntion, and were too soon provoked by the predatory 
incursions of the French troops, to be infected with revolutionary principles. 
These merely fermented among the literati ; the utopian idea of universal fra- 
ternity was spread by freemasonry; numbers at first cherished a hope that 
the Eevolntion would preserve a pure moral character, and were not a little 
astoni^ed on beholding the monstrous crimes to which it gave birth. Others 


[1 For other opinions as to the anlhor^ip of the manifesto, see volume xii, p. 278.] 
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merely rejoiced at tlie fall of the old and insupportable system, and numerous 
anonymous pamphlets in this spirit appeared in the Rhenish provinces. Eichte, 
the philosopher, also published an anonymous work in favour of the Revolu- 
tion." Others again, as, for instance, Reichard, Girtanner, Schiraeh, and 
Hoffmann, set themselves up as informers, and denounced every liberal-minded 
man to the princes as a dangerous Jacobin. A search was made for Crypto - 
Jacobins, and every honest man was exposed to the calumny of the servile 
newspaper editors. Erench republicanism was denounced as criminal, not- 
withstanding the favour in which the French language and French ideas were 
held at all the courts of Germany. Liberal opinions were denounced as crimi- 
nal, notwithstanding the example first set by the courts in ridiculing religion, 
in mocking all that was venerable and sacred. Kor was this reaction by any 
means occasioned by a burst of German patriotism against the tyranny of 
France, for the Treaty of B^le speedily reconciled the self-same newspaper 
editors w^ith France. It was mere servility ; and the hatred which, it may 
easily be conceived, was naturally excited against the French as a nation, was 
vented in this mode upon the patient Germans, who were, unfortunately, ever 
doomed, whenever their neighbours were visited with some political chronic 
convulsion, to taste the bitter remedy. But few of the writers of the day 
took an historical view of the Revolution, and weighed its irremediable re- 
sults in regard to Germany, besides Goutz, Rehberg, and the baron von Gagern, 
who published an Address to Jiis Countrymen, in which he started the painful 
question, “Why are we Germans disunited? Most of the contending opin- 
ions of the learned were, however, equally erroneous. It was as little pos- 
sible to preserve the Revolution from blood and immorality, and to extend 
the boon of liberty to the whole world, as it was to suppress ft by force, and, 
as far as Germany was concerned, her affairs were too complicated and her 
interests too scattered for any attempt of the kind to succeed. A Doctor 
Faust, at Biickeburg, sent a learned treatise upon the origin of trousers to the 
national convention at Paris, by which saTis-culoUism had been introduced — an 
incident alone sufticient to show the state of feeling in Germany at thait time. 

The revolutionary principles of France merely infected the people in those 
parts Of Germany where' their sufferings had ever been the greatest: as, for 
instance, in Saxony, where the peasantry, oppressed by the game-laws and the 
rights of the nobility, rose, after a dry summer, by which their misery had 
been greatly increased, to the number of eighteen thousand, and sent one of 
their class to lay their complaints before the elector (1 790). The uMortunate 
messenger was instantly consigned to a mad-house, where ho remained until 
1809, and the peasantry were dispersed by the military. A similar revolt of 
the peasantry against the tyrannical nuns of Wonnelen, in Westphalia, merely 
deserves mention as being characteristic of the times. A revolt of the peas- 
antry, of equal unimportance, also took place in Biickeburg, on account of the 
expulsion of three revolutionary priests, Froriep, Meyer, and Rauscheubusch. 
In Breslau, a great riot, which was put down by means of artillery, was occa- 
sioned by the expulsion of a tailor’s apprentice (1793). It may be recorded 
as a matter of curiosity that, during the blood-stained year of 1793, the petty 
prince of Bchwarzburg-Eudolstadt held, as though in a time of peace, a mag- 
nificent tournament, and the f^tes customary on such an occasion. 

POLAND AND THE POWEES 

The object of the Prussian king was either to extend Ids conquests w©^- 
wards or, at all events, to prevent the advance of Austria.^ The war wi^ 
France claimed his utmost attention, end, in order to gna^ his rear, he again 
attempted to convert Poland into a bulwark against Russia. 
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His ambassador, Lucchesim, drove Stackelberg, the Russian envoy, out of 
Warsaw, and promised mountains of gold to the Poles, who dissolved the per- 
petual council associated by Russia with the sovereign; freed themselves from 
the Russian guarantee; aided by Prussia, compelled the Russian troops to 
evacuate the country ; devised a constitution, which they laid before the cabi- 
nets of London and Berlin ; concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Prussia on the 29th of March, 1790, and, on the 3rd of May, 1791, carried into 
effect the new constitution ratified by England and Prussia, and approved of by 
the emperor Leopold. During the conference held at Pillnitz, the indivisibil- 
ity of Poland was expressly mentioned. The constitution was monarchical. 
Poland was, for the future, to be a hereditary instead of an elective monarchy, 
and, on the death of Poniatowski, the crown was to fall to Saxony. The 
modification of the peasants’ dues and the power conceded to the serf of mak- 
ing a private agreement with his lord also gave the monarchy a support 
against the aristocracy. 

Catherine of Russia, however, no sooner beheld Prussia and Austria engaged 
in a war with Prance, than she commenced her operations against Poland, de- 
clared the new Polish constitution French and Jacobinical, notwithstanding 
its abolition of the Uberim veto and its extension of the prerogatives of the 
crown, and, taking advantage of the king's absence from Prussia, speedily re- 
gained possession of the country. What was Frederick William’s policy in 
this dilemma*? He was strongly advised to make peace with Franco, to throw 
himself at the head of the whole of his forces into Poland, and to set a limit 
to the insolence of the autocrat ; but he feared, should he abandon the Rhine, 
the extension of the power of Austria in that quarter; and, calculating that 
Catherine, in order to retain his friendship, would cede to him a portion of 
her booty, unhesitatingly broke the faith he had just plighted with the Poles, 
suddenly took up Catherine’s tone, declared Jacobinical the constitution he 
had so lately ratified, and despatched a force under Mollendorf into Poland in 
order to secure possession of his stipulated prey. By the second partition of 
Poland, which took place as rapidly, as violently, and, on account of the assur- 
ances of the Prussian monarch, far more unexpectedly than the first, Russia 
received the whole of Lithuania, Podolia, and the Ukraine, and Prussia ob- 
tained Thorn and Dantzic, besides southern Prussia (Posen and Kalish). 
Austria, at that time fully occupied with France, had no participation in this 
robbery, which was, as it were, committed behind her back. 


'rHE EIEST COALITION AG- A INST FRANCE (1793 A.D.) 

The sovereigns of Europe prepared for war, and (1793) formed the first 
great coalition, at whose head stood England, intent upon the destruction of 
the French navy. The English, aided by a large portion of the French i>opu- 
lation, devoted to the ancient monarchy, attacked France by sea, and made a 
simultaneous descent on the northern and southern coasts. The Spanish and 
Portuguese troops crossed the Pyrenees; the Italian princes invaded the Alpine 
boundaiy ; Austria, Prussia, Holland, and the German Empire threatened the 
Rhenish frontier, whilst Sweden and Russia stood frowning in the back- 
ground. The whole of Christian Europe took up arms against France, and 
enormous armies hovered, like vultures, around their prey. 

Mainz was, during the first six months of this year, besieged by the main 
body of the Prussian army under the command of Ferdinand, duke of Bruns- 
wick. The Austrians, when on their way past Mainz to Valenciennes with a 
quantity of heavy artillery destined for the reduction of the latter place 
(which they afterwards compelled to do homage to the emperor), refusing the 
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request of the king of Prussia for its use enpmsant for the recluctiou of Maiuz, 
greatly displeased that niouarch, who clearly perceived the commou intentiou 
of Eu ;laud and Austria to conquer the north of France to the exclusion of 
Prussia, and consequently revenged himself by privately partitioning Poland 
with Russia, and refusing his assistance to General ^yurmse^ in the Vosges 
country. The dissensions between the allies again rendered their successes 
null. The Pruasians, after the capture of Mainz (1793), advanced and beat 
the fresh masses led against them by Moreau at Pxrmasens ; but Frederick 
William, disgusted with Austria and secretly far from disinclined to peace 
with France, (iiiitted th(‘, army (which he maintained in the field, merely from 
motives of honour, but allowed to remahi iu a state of inactivity) in order to 
visit his newly acHiuircd tori'itory In Poland. 

The (hike of Brunswick, who liad received no orders to retreat, was com- 
pelled, hon (jrc mat gr(>, to liazard aiiiother engagement with the French, who 
rushed to the attack. He was once more victorious, at Kaiserslautern, over 
Hochc, whose untrained masses were unable to withstand the superior disci- 
pliue of the ih’ussiau firoops. Wiirmser took advantage of the moment when 
success seemed to restore the good humoin* of the allies to coalesce with the 
Prussians, dragging the unwilling Bavarians iu his train. This junction, 
however, had merely the effect of disclosing the jealousy rankling on every 
side. The greatest military blunder's were committed, and each blamed the 
other. Landau ought to and might ha\^e been rescued from, the French, but 
this step was procrastinated until tJic couveutiou had charged generals Hoehe 
and Pichegru, '^Landau or death.” These two generals brought a fresh and 
numerous army into the field, and, in the very first engagements, at Worth 
and Fi'bschw(ul<u‘, the Bavai'ians I'cai away and the Austrians and Prussians 
were signally defeated. The retreat of Wurmser, iu high displeasure, across 
the Rhine afforded a welcome pretext to the duke of Brunswick to follow his 
example and even to resign the command of the army to Mollendorf. Iu this 
shameful manner was the hift bank of the Ifchiue lost to Germany. 

The disasters suffer(‘xl by the Axistrians seem at that time to have flattered 
the ambition of the Prussians, for Mollendorf suddenly recrossed the Rhine and 
gained an advantage at Kaiserslatiteru, but was, in .Tuly, 1794, again repulsed 
at Trippstadt, notwithstanding which lie once more crossed the Rhine in Sep- 
tember, and a battle was won by the prince von Hohculohe-Ingelfiugeu at 
Fischbach, but, on the coalition of Jourdau with Hoche, who had until then 
singly opposxMl him, Mollendorf again, and for the last time, retreated across 
the Rhino. The whole of the left bank of the Rhine, Luxemburg and Mainz 
alone except (h 1, was now in the hands of the I’rench. Resins, the Hessian 
general, abandoned the Rheinfels with the whole garrison, without striking 
a blow in its defence. He was, in reward, condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment. Jourdau converted the fortress into a ruined heap. All the fortifi- 
cations on the Rhine were yielded for the sake of saving Mannheim from 
bombardment. 


THE THIKI) PARTITION OF POLAND (1705 A. D.) 

Frederick William^s advisers, who imagined the violation of every prin- 
ciple of justice and truth to be an indubitable proof of instinctive and consum- 
mate prudence, unwittingly played a high and hazardous game. Their diplo- 
matic absurdity, which weighed the fate of nations against a dinner, found a 
confusion of all the solid principles on which states rest as stimulating as the 
piquant ragouts of the great Tide. Lucchesini, with his almost intolerable airs 
of sapience, as artfully veiled his incapacity in the cabinet as Ferdinand of 
Brunswick did his in the field, aud to this may be ascribed the measures which 
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but momentarily and seemingly aggrandised Prussia and prepared her deeper 
fall. Each petty advantage gained by Prussia but served to raise against her 
some powerful foe, and finally, when placed by her policy at einnit t with 
every sovereign of Europe, she was induced to trust to the shallow friendship 
of the French Republic. 

The Poles, taken unawares by the second partition of their country, speed- 
ily recovered from their surprise and collected all their strength for an ener- 
getic opposition. Kosciuszko, who had, together with La Fayette, fought in 
North America in the cause of liberty, armed his country incu with scythes, 
put every Russian who fell into his hands to death, and attempted the restora- 
tion of ancient Poland. How easily might not Prussia, backed by the enthu- 
siasm of the patriotic Poles, have repelled the Russia n cqlossus, already tlireat- 
cning Europe I But the Berlin diplomatists had yet to learn the homely truth 
that “ honesty is the best policy. ” They aided in the aggrandisement of Russia, 
and drew down a nation’s curse upon their heads for the sake of an addition 
to the territory of Prussia, the maintenance of which cost more than its 
revenue. 

The king led his troops in person into Poland, a.nd in June, 1794, defeated 
Kosciuszko’s scythemen at Szczekociny, bxit met with such str(ouious opposi- 
tion in his attack upon Warsaw as to be compelled to retire in September. 
On the retreat of the Prussian troops, the Russians, who had purposely 
awaited their departure in order to seoui-e the triumph for themsedves, invaded 
the country in great force under their bold general, Suvarov, who defeated 
Kosciuszko, took him prisoner, and besieged Warsaw, whidi he carried by 
storm. On this occasion, termed by Reichard peaceful and nnu'ciful entry 
of the clement victor,” eighteen thousand of the inhabita,nls of (U'ory age and 
sex were cruelly put to the sword. The result of this success w^as t he third 
partition or utter annihilation of Poland, Russia iiook iKissession of the 
whole of Lithuania and Volhynia, as far as the Riemeu and th(!! Bog; Prussia, 
of the whole country west of the Riemeu, including Waimw; Austria, of the 
whole country south of the Bug (1795). An army of German olKicials, who 
earned for themselves not the best of reputetious, setliled in the Prussian 
division. They were ignorant of the language of the country, and enriched 
themselves by tyranny and oppression. Von Treibenfeld, t he counsellor to 
the forest-board, one of Bischofswerder’s friends, bestowed a number of con- 
fiscated lauds upon his adherents.^ 


NEGOTIATIONS LEADING UP TO THE TREATY OF bAi.IS 

Both at Berlin and Vienna there had long been a desire to get rid of the 
burden of the French war. The Austrian Thngut refused to listen to any of 
Pitt’s offers, Haugwitz and Lncchesiui were out of humour with the British 
^binet, and Mollendorf suggested negotiations with the French liepnblic; at 
first, indeed, Frederick William II would not hear of negotiations with the 
regicides, and rejected the idea of concluding a separate peace without refer- 
ence to his allies as ^sloyal: but as early as July, 1794, Mollendorf, who 
conomanded the Prussian army on the Rhine, had begun to treat for peace 
with Barth^lemy, the French envoy in Switzerland. « 

France had another agent in Switzerland, the Alsatian Bachor, who had 
been born in the year 1748 at Tbann, had spent his youth in Berlin, and been 
through his training as an officer. Hence originated his enthusiasm for Fred- 
erick the Great, and his acquaintance with Prince Henry and many other emi- 
nent men who were destined later to be of such use to him. From 1777 until 
the arrival of Barthelemy, he had been an envoy in Switzerland, and in 1793 had 
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been given the post of first secretary and interpreter of the republic in BMe, 
with instructions to guard the neutrality of Switzerland, to watch the anove- 
menl 3 of hostile armies, to supialy the Erench generals with news, and to main- 
tain 'an active correspondence with the secret agents who served the republic 
in Germany. Through this Bacher the committee of public safely received 
the most unvarnished disclosures concerning the internal proceedings of the 
coalition, and the constant friction of its Polish with its Erench policy; also 
concerning the conflict between the peaceable attitude of the Prussian minis- 
ters in general and the warlike attitude of King Ercd- 
erick William ; and concerning the impossibility, which 
was growing clearer and clearer, of Erederick William’s 
avoiding the conclusion of a peace which would deliver 
him from unbearable pressure on two sides. 

It was to this Bacher that Mollendorf, who Jiad 
been field-marshal for seven years, dared, 
with unexampled presumption, to make 
behind the back of his king iiroposals for 
peace. This will show, in an example of 
astounding significance, what a Prussian 
general at that time clared to consider per- 
missible when relying on the undisguised 
opposition of the army to the war. It is 
known by what construction of the Treaty 
of the Hague Mollendorf succeeded m es- 
tablishing the exemption of the Prussian 
army from those services as LandHkneclde 
to the English, for which the English be- 
lieved 1 they had purchased them. He al- 
lowed the secret engagemenii with France 
to follow ui)on the breach with England 
herein involved, and consciously involved. 

At his order a wii^e merchant from Kreuz- 
nach, one Bchmerz by name, visited Bar- 
thdlemy at the end of July, 1794, in Ba- 
den, and Bacher at the end of August 
in Bdle, to let Barthdlemy know by 
letter, and Bacher by word of mouth, 
that “the Prussians’^ were ready to 
enter upon peace negotiations with 
France as soon as they could reckon 
on France’s complaisance. Ochs, the 
burgomaster of Bdle, had taken part in the conference, and from that time he 
assumed the rdle of a go-between. As early as the 16th of September, 
Bacher was able to convey to Paris the news that “ Field-Marshal MoUendon 
has just sent me his confidential agent, who informs me that in a council of 
‘ .war the Austrians determined to throw themselves into Treves on the I* 
Vend^miaire (September 22nd) in order to reconquer this place by a vig- 
'orous onslaught, Th? Prussian generals were invited tc co-operate in tbm 
Tij^jidertaking. They were not able entirely to refuse the invitation : but their 
envoy was instructed to request me to inform General Michaud, commander- 
in-chief of the Ehiue army, that the rdle of the Prussians would be confined 
to observation only. According to the view of the Prussians the attack on 
Treves would be .a complete failure, while the French are strong enough to 
occupy the most important posts which they have to defend. 80 far as the 
Prussians are concerned they would not stir; this could be reckoned upon; 
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but they hope that they will not be forced to take up arms— the Prussians 
will only fight in order to defend themselves if they are attacked, The 
brilliant part taken by the Prussian corps of Prince ITchoulohe on the 20th 
of September in the victorious battle of Kaiserslautern was entirely opposed 
to the nrogramme of Mollendorf. 

The dissension hitherto reigning between the king and his whole entourage 
ceased in October. England and Austria vied with tv<u;h other in justifying 
the predictions of the peace pai’ty at court. On behalf of England Lord 
Malmesbury declared, on the 11th of October, that the subsidies due would 
not be paid; on behalf of Austria Prince Eeuss declared that the auxiliary 
corps of twenty thousand men, demanded by the king for the war in Poland, 
would not be formed. It was impossible to oppose with any self-delusion the 
language of facts like these. On the 16th of October h'rederick William gave 
orders to Field-Marshal Mollendorf to lead the army back to Prussia, espe- 
cially the twenty thousand men who, in virtue of tlu^ treaty of alliance in 
February, 1792, were stationed on the Eliiiu^. At the same time the Englii^ 
were informed of the subsidy treaty; and with the departure of Mollendorf to 
the right bank of the Ehiue was completed the 'withdrawal of Prussia from the 
war./ 

The JSmjnre and the .Peace Negotiations 

Henceforward Prussia considered her task to be the preservation of her 
own individuality and her union with the estates of the empire, many of which 
had already turned their thoughts to peace with Frauce. hi tiie electoral (ud- 
lege Charles Theodore of the Palatinate and Bavaria was (^specially in favour 
of peace, and the elector of Mainz, Frederick Charles .loseph von Erthal, in 
collusion with Mollendorf, was also working for itJ 

The smooth-tongued Karl von Ilalberg, coadjutor of Mainz, vdio had al- 
ways hitherto given expression to his faithful adlujreiK'e to the supreme head 
of the empire in the most touching words— lie bidug prim*.e primate of the 
German Empire, a French duke, creature and tool of tlu^ French emperor — 
was one of the first to urge the elector of Mainz, the eir-ojfido arch-chancellor 
of the empire, to deal the most decisive of blows to Gtu’mau patriotism. The 
Prussian ministei's, Hardenberg, Schulenhiiig, Albini, t he chaiiceller of Mainz, 
and Mollendorf, supported him. The senile and (haracterless elector of Mainz 
succumbed to the influence of these five men.t/ 

In spite, therefore, of the opposition of Austria and of Hanover, the diet 
of Batisbou agreed to the opening of peace negotiations, and the imperial de- 
cree to that effect was passed with unwonted promptitude on the 22nd of De- 
cember. Already in January, 1794, Hesse-Oassel had made offers of peace to 
France, and Hesse-Darmstadt, Zweibrilcken, Leiniugen, and ffh'eves hoped to 
obtain peace with France through Prussia. The conquest of Holland by 
Picbegrn had opened to the French a door through which they juight invade 
lower Germany, and strengthened the desire for peace in Berlin. 


The Attitude of Pnmia 

On the 4th of December, 1794, Merlin (of Douai) made a speech in the 
convention, in wnich he said of Prussia that it was undoubtedly the only one 
of all the states that in its own interest must hail with delight the erection of 
a great republic on the ruins of a monarchy, which through “the shameful 
treaty” of 1766 had exercised such a powerful check on the perfidious house 
of Austria ; doubtless Prussia would soon see that in order to counteract the 
voracious ambition of Bnssia it could fiud a sound balance only a lasting 
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peace vith Prance, and in a close alliance with the northern powers which 
are her neighbours.” Concerning the attitude to be adopted towards the 
Stahls which were inclined towards peace, he said : While tlie French nation 
with triumphant and withal generous hand draws the boundaries within which 
it is her pleasure to be coniiued, she will reject no offers that are compatible 
with her interests and her dignity, with her tranquillity and with her security. 
Such is her policy, which rejoices in its nakedness. She will treat with her 
enemies, even as she" has fought with them before the eyes of the world, which 
is witness of her just intentions m it has been made witness of her victories. 
To sum up all in a word : at the point where the French nation shall find war 
no longer necessary to avenge insults to her dignity, or to protect herself from 
fresh aggressions dictated by cunning, there alone will she impose bounds on 
her victorious career, there alone will she enjoin peace.” 

The language of this declaration was inflated, but it was unequivocal, and 
consistent with the power which France undeniably possessed. The invitation 
to Prussia was perfectly comprehensible. But so was the announcement that 
no sacrifice of possessions was to be expected from a power which no one could 
restrain — to put it roundly, that to secure peace there was no other way than 
to make a voluntary renunciation of claims to new victories and acquisi- 
tions. 

And so if Prussia determined to makei)eace with this power, the main and 
essential question was simply—What was to be done if, instead of relinquishing 
the German territ ory on the left of the Bhine, which was now occupied by her 
troops, Franco decided to cling to it? But it wm on this very question that 
the Prussian ministry was silent when on the 8th of December it drew up in- 
structions with whicii Major-General Count G51tz, the former ambassador in 
Paris, was to proceed to the opening of peace negotiations. Only when these 
were settled did the cabinet minister Von Alvenslebeu introduce this question 
for debate (on the 9th of December), when he proposed to embrace two con- 
ditions as an offset to the unavoidable consent to this unavoidable demand of 
France: (1) a guarantee of the Polish territory in occupation, and (2) indem- 
nity for the Prussian tenitory on the left side of the Bhine by removal of the 
spiritual bishoprics. The reply of the minister Count Finckenstein to this 
was, “Such a course would be certain to infuriate the king, possibly to such 
an extent that he would refuse to hear any more of the embassy of Count 
Goltz.” And this objection had its effect, as it was bound to have. The 
whole document of the 8th of December was apparently intended less for 
Count Goltz than for tlie king himself, whose approbation of the whole thing, 
inasmuch as it conflicted immeasurably with his personal inclination, could 
be won only if at least at the beginning he rested in the belief that he could 
have peace not only without sacrifice but even with u great increase of honour 
and reputation. 

Before Goltz arrived at Bdle, news had been received by the ministry 
through Harnier, secretary at the embassy, that the committee of public 
safety wished to have an immediate explanation of the king’s intentions, and 
had determined that these should reach Paris through Harnier himself. The 
18th of December, the day of his arrival in Berlin, had not passed when he 
was already provided with instructions for Paris ; he reached Paris on the 6th 
of January, 1795, and at the very first conferences in the committee their 
majority confronted him with an unwavering demand; this was for the whole 
territory left of the Bhine together with Mainz. 

Any excitement, however, that might have been raised in Berlin by this 
demand would have been suppressed by the overwhelming news of the con- 
quest of Holland by General Ihchegru. The reaction was at once illustrated. 

On the 30th of January, the ambassador Boissy d’Anglas informed the as- 
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sembly of the peaceable intentions of the committee of public safety, and gave 
still sharper expression to the programme developed by Merlin ou the 4th of 
December, in these words: “Our previous dangers, the necessity for infldng 
it impossible for them to recur, the duty which wo fool to compensate oui* fel- 
low citizens for their sacrifice, our honest wish to make the peace solid and 
permanent— all this compels us to extend our frontiers, to compose them of 
great rivers, mountains, and the ocean, in order thus to protect ourselves from 
the beginning and for a long succession of centuries against every aggression 
and every attack.^’ 

Language of this kind could surprise nobody ; as a matter of fact it contained 
nothing new, and the increased sharpness of emphasis with which what had long 
been known was here reiterated was easily explained in view of the triumph in 
Holland. Nevertheless the Prussian ministers wcue (initc clear as to the sac- 
rifice which must be made if they were not prepared to abandon peace, which 
Prussia was simply neither in a position to do without nor to impose. Only 
in their attitude towards the king was any change to 1)0 observed iii them, in- 
asmuch as the catastrophe in Holland justified them in exhibiting a frankness 
which had not been timely on the 8th of December. Determined at bottom to 
sacrifice the Ehine territory, they now sought only the most gentle means of 
winning the king to their side, and of saving as much of the honour of the 
state as yet remained to be saved. Before the end of January two points 
were agreed upon at Potsdam: first of all, the negotiations were not to be 
broken off on account of the Ehine territory ; and secondly, there was to Ixi no 
surrender before the general peace, and even then only at the price of indem- 
nity. 


THE TREATY OF bIlE (1795 A.D.) 

Bfile was selected as the place for the negotiations ; here Goltz came on the 
28th of December and Barth61emy on the 12th of January. The negotiations 
were first officially opened on the 22nd of January; they sufi'ercd unexpected 
interruption owing to the illness of Count Goltz, who died ou the Gth of Feb- 
ruary: his place was taken by Harnicr, who carried on tlu^ (‘inference. On 
the 15th of February a despatch from the king was handed to llarnier, in 
which he was requested to demand of Barth61emy a proposal for a draft 
treaty, which he was to follow up at once with a counter draft in case the 
earlier one should be unacceptable. He did not conceal his afitonishment over 
the contradiction which was involved by the committee of public safety’s giv- 
ing him assurances for the authority of the king under the solomn assertion of 
its good will, assurances which it could not fulfil without losing its own au- 
thority ; but this is what would happen if, by assigming a portion of his prov- 
inces, he were to afford the precedent for mutilating the territory of the 
empire. The Prussian territory on the left bank of the Ehine eonld have no 
value for France unless France extended its frontiers altogether to the Ehine. 
But as this general question could be decided only at; the geiuu’al peace, so the 
decision concerning the special question of the Priissian territory must remain 
also undecided for the present. To this wish, which was (unphasised very 
loudly on the side of the Prussians, the committee of public safety acceded, 
attempting to solve the difficulty in a draft treaty received by Bairtii(*lemy on 
the 11th of March, and constructed as follows: “Article 0. The French re- 
public will continue to occupy the territories of Mora, Cleves, and Gclderland 
on the left bank of the Ehine, and these territories will ultimately share the 
lot of the other states of the empire on the left bank of the Ehine, at the con- 
clusion of a general peace between the French Eepnblic and the rest of Ger- 
many.’’ In order to comply with the wish of the king that a mediator for 
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peace should be duly honoured, it ^ras further added in a ninth article: ‘'The 
French Republic will accept the good services of the king of Prussia in favour 
of the princes and estates of the empire wl 'ch should desire to enter imme- 
diab ly into negotiation with her.^^ 

The text and contents of these two articles now formed the main subject of 
the decisive negotiations with which Freiherr Karl August von Hardenberg 
was occupied from the 28th of P’ebruary, but which in consequence of the late- 
ness of his arrival iti Billc w’cro not commenced before the 19th of March. 
The delay to the conclusion of negotiations now incurred, in spite of the fact 
that Hardenberg was instructed by the min- 
istry to yield to the committee of public s 

safety in all important points, was due to ; j . ‘ 

the fact that Hardenberg thought that by .. , ' 

an ingenious dilatorincss on the one side and 
by firm conduct on the other he could give 
to the whole business a moi'c favourable turn 
for Prussia. This method, certainly an ar- 
bitrary one, secured him some advantages, 
it is true, in points of inferior import ; but 
in the main his whole experience confirmed 
for him the observation that Prussia was 
just the element that could not risk a breach, 
because she stood between two fires, and no 
diplomatic skill could withdraw her from 
the necessity for extinguishing one of them 
with all speed. 

In the original draft treaty which was 
signed by both plenipotentiaries on the 5th 
of April,' 1795, the main contention on the 
subject of the Rhine lands was solved by 
giving another construction to the clause 
mentioned above as the Article 6 of the 
public treaty, and adding to it an important 
sub-clause in a secret article contiguous with 
it. 

In the first part of the sentence the words 
“the .French Republic wilV^ wore replaced 
by “the troops of the French Republic will 
hold in occupation,'^ and this change de- iiKipKLBKRa Castije Colut 
noted that the occupation which before had 

been purely military should still continue to maintain its military character 
until the iniperial peace was settled. In place of the second part of the sentence, 
another sentence was introduced which ran: “Every final decision regarding 
these provinces is postponed to the general determination of peace between 
France and the Gorman Empire." Furthemore, in the second of six secret 
contiguous articles, came the following provision: “If at the general determi- 
nation of peace witli the empire France keeps the left bank of the Rhine, the 
king will agree with the republic over the indemnity which he shall receive, 
and will accept the guarantee which the republic shall oifer to him for the 
indemnity." 

Such were the provisions of the treaty with regard to the left bank of the 
Rhine; a public and a secret article dealt with the position of the king of 
Prussia in regard to the imperial states, which were everywhere solicitous for 
peace. This article (the 10th), after expressing readiness to accept the good 
services of the king in the above-mentioned form, went on topronuse “a three 
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months’ armistice to those states on the right of the Rhine, I’oi' 'which the king 
of Prussia should use his interest. ’’ And the third of the contiguous secret 
articles expressed the neutrality of north Germany under the guarantee of 
the king of Prussia, and under the provisionthat the states lying withi the 
line of demarcation should withdi’a'sv their contingents, and should iu uo way 
incur the obligation of providing troops against France.^’ Both slates prom- 
ised to maintain sufficient forces to protect this neutrality. 

One question only remained open, of which the couinfittee of public safety 
was reminded as soou as it received the draft treaty— What woidd happen if 
the king of England in his position as elector of Hanover refused to enter the 
agreement for neutrality ax'ranged for north Germany f To this qnestion 
Hardeuberg subsequently replied by a Jioto of the 15tit of April, in which he 
declared that in this case ^Hhe king of Prussia 'w'ould make it his duty to take 
the electorate into his safe keeping (prendre eu d(p6t) in order to effeet execu- 
tion of the afore-mentioned conditions.’’ Already on tln^ 14th of April the 
convention had received the public treaty with loud enthusiasm for the repub- 
lic, on the 16th the committee accepted the secret aHicles ; no leas was the 
satisfaction on the Prussian side. Hardeuberg in liis dospatch to the, king 
particularly described the peace as ^'safe, honourable, and advantageous” 

The peace with Prussia had been preceded on the 9th of F<d>ruary by that 
with Tuscany; and in this same Bffie there followed, on the 17th of May, a 
treaty concerning the neutrality of one portion of the German Empire under 
the guarantee of Prussia, and on the 22nd of July, a peace treaty with Spain. 
The committee of public safety and the convention thus met the general wishes 
of the French nation with this peace policy, but this was the only ground on 
which they had the country with them./ 


THE AEEOGANCE OF FEANOK. 

During the conferences of peace with Pmissia, and oven afterwards, in the 
summer of 1795, as Austria and the Germanic empir<^ appeared equally desir- 
ous for a pacification, both parties agreed to a cessation of arms, and the two 
armies retained their position in front of each other on the opposite banks of 
the Rhine, separated only by the waters of that noble river. This short repose 
was of great benefit to France, for the general scarcity of provisions which pre- 
v^led throughout this year — producing almost a state of famine— would other- 
wise have completely prevented the army from accomplishing any extraor- 
dinary operations. But as the harvest was now safely gatliered in,' Jourdan, 
on the night of the 6th of Septembei*, crossed the Rhine between Duisburg and 
Diisseldorf, which latter town he forthwith investiHl, and pursuing his im- 
petuous course of victory, drove the Austrians from the banks of the rivers 
Wupper — the commencement of the Prussian line of demarcsation— the 8iog 
and the Lahn over the Main. Field-Marshal Clerfayt', however, had rcaa- 
^mbled his troops behind the latter river, and ho now atbick(‘d tln^ French at 
Hochst, near Frankfort, completely routed them, and sent them back over the 
Rhine with the same expedition that they had used in advaiunug across it ; 
thus Mainz was delivered from its state of siege, and Maunheim retaken. The 
summer armistice had reduced the strength and spirit of the republican armies, 
and their zeal had become considerably diminished. A war conducted on the 
opposite hank of the Rhine was no longer regarded as a war in the cause of 

liberty, and many volunteers of the higher classes had now returned to their 
homes. 

^ "When, in 1796, the new order of things had become gradually consolidated 
in France, the directory resolved to force Austria and the Germanic Empire to 
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conclude a treaty of peace by one general overwhelming invasion. 
termiued that the armies should, in the ensuing spring, cross to the othm* sid^ "^r^. 
of the Ehine and the Alps, and penetrate from every point into the heart of- 1 1 *■ 
Germany. Moreau was to inarch through Swabia, Jourdan through Fran- 
conia, and a third army wtiB to overrun Italy. In the latter country, the Aus- 
trian troops were commanded by the old general, Beaulieu; in the upper 
Rhine, the old veteran, Wurmser, held the chief command; and in the lower 
Rhine, the general-in-chief was the archduke Charles of Austria; to the two 
latter armies were united the troops of the imperial states. The war com- 
menced in Italy. But there the old and experienced general found himself 
confronted with a young, daring leader, filled with the most gigantic projects, 
who now on this occasion first came forth to develop his marvellous powers 
and indomitable perseverance before the eyes of astonished Europe. <= 

The principal object of the policy of Bonapaife and of the French Direc- 
tory, at that period, was, by rousing the ancient feelings of enmity between 
Austria and Prussia, to eternalise the disunion between those two monarchies. 
Bonaparte, after effectuating the peace by means of terror, loaded Austria with 
flattery. He flattered her religious feelings by the moderation of his conduct 
in Italy towards the pope, notwithstanding the disapprobation manifested by 
the genuine French republicans ; and her interests, by the olfer of Venice in 
compensation for the loss of the Netherlands, and, making a slight side move- 
ment against that once powerful and still wealthy republic, reduced it at the 
first blow, nay, by mere threats, to submission ; so deeply was the ancient 
aristocracy hero also fallen. Tlie cession of Venice to the emperor was dis- 
pleasing to the French republicans. They were, however, pacified by the 
delivery of La Fayette, who had been still detained a prisoner in Austria after 
the Treaty of Bdle. Napoleon said in vindication of his policy, “I have merely 
lent Venice to the emperor; he will not keep her long.'' He moreover grati- 
fied Austria by the extension of her western frontier, so long the object of her 
ambition, by the of the archbishopric of Salzburg and of a part of 

Bavaria with tiie town of Wasserburg. 

The sole object of those concessions was provisionally to dispose Austria in 
favour of France, and to render Prussia’s ancient jealousy of Austria implac- 
able. Hence the secret articles of peace by which France and Austria bound 
themselves not to grant any compensation to Prussia. Prussia was on her 
part, however, resolved not to be the loser, and in the summer of 1797 took 
forcible possession of the imperial free town of Nuremberg, notwithstanding 
her declaration made just three years previously through Count Soden to the 
Franconian circle, that the king had never harboured the design of seeking a 
compensation at the expense of the empire, whose constitution had ever been 
sacred in his eyes ! — and to the empire, that he deemed it beneath his dignity 
to refute the rei)orts concerning Prussia’s schemes of aggrandisement, oppres- 
sion, and secularisation. Prussia also extended her possessions in Franconia 
and Westphalia, and Hesse- Oassel imitated her example by the seizure of a 
part of Schaumburg-Lippe. The diet euergetically remonstrated, but in vain. 
Pamphlets spoke of the Prussian reunion- chambers opened by Hardenberg in 
Franconia. An attempt wiis, however, made to console the circle of Fran- 
conia by depicting the far worse sniferings of that of Swabia under the im- 
perial contributions. The petty estates of the empire stumbled, under these 
circumstances, upon the unfortunate idea that the intercession of the Russian 
court should be requested for the maintenance of the integrity of the German 
Empire and for that of her constitution — the intercession of the Russian court, 
which had so lately annihilated Poland I 

Shortly after this (1797) Frederick William II, who had, on his accession 
to the throne, found £14, 600, 000 in the treasury, expired, leaving £6,600,000 
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of debts. His son, Frederick William III, abolished the unpopular monopoly 
in tobacco, but retained his father’s ministers and continued the alliance, so 
pregnant mth mischief, with France. This monarch, we 11 -mean iiig and desti?ied 
to the severest trials, educated by a peevish vdletudinariau and ignorant of 





PuEi^icniCK: WilIjIam III 
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adairs, was first taught by bitter experience the utter incapacity of the men at 
that time at the head of the government, and after, as will be seen, completely 
reforming the court, the government, and the army, surrounded himself with 
men who gloriously delivered Prussia and Germany from all the miseries and 
avenged all the disgrace which it is the historian’s sad ollico to record. 

Austria, as Prussia had already done by the Treaty of BAle, also sacrificed, 
by the Peace of Campo-Formio, the whole of the left bank of the Rhine and 
abandoned it to France, the loss thereby suffered by the estates of the empire 
being indemnified by the secularisation of the ecclesiastical property in the 
interior of Germany and by the prospect of the seizure of the imperial free 
towns. Mainz was ceded without a blow to France. Holland was forgotten. 
The English, under pretext of opposing France, destroyed (1707) the last 
Dutch fleet, in the Texel, though not without a heroic and determined resist- 
ance on the part of the admirals De Winter and Reintjes, both of whom were 
severely wounded, the latter dying in captivity in England. Holland was 
formed into a Batavian, Genoa into a Ligurian, Milan with the VeltUu (from 
which the Orisons was severed") into a Cisalpine Republic. Intrigues were, 
moreover, set on foot for the formation of a Roman and Keapolitau Republic 
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in Italy and of a lUieniiSh and Swabian one in Germany, all of which were to 
be subordinate to the mother republic in France. The i)roclamation of a still- 
born Cisrhcnish Republic (it not having as yet been constituted when it was 
swrdowed up in the great> ih’ench Eepublic), in the masterless Lower Rhenish 
provinces in the territory ol’ Treves, Aixda-Chapelle, and Cologne, under the 
influence of the French Jacobins and soldiery, was, however, all that could at 
first he openly done.^ 

At Rastadt, near Baden, where the compensation mentioned in the Treaty 
of Oampo-Fonnio was to be taken into consideration, the terrified estates of 
the empire assembled for the purpose of suing the French ambassadors for tbe 
lenity they liad not met with at the hands of Anstria and Prussia. The events 
that took x>lm‘,o at Rastadt are of a description little calculated to flatter the 
patriotic feelings of the Ciermau historia,n. The soul of the congress wtis 
Charles Maurice TallcyriUKl-P<ii’igord, at one time a bishop, at the present 
period minister of tJu^ French Republic. His colloquy with the German am- 
bassadors roseml)l(Hl that of the fox with the geese, and he attuned their dis- 


cords with truly diabolical ai t. Whilst holding -Austria and Prussia apart, 
instigating them one against the other, flattering both with the friendshiir of 
the reimblie and with the xirospect of a rich booty by the secularisation of the 
ecclesiastical lands, he encouraged some of the petty states with the hope of 


aggrandisement by an alliance with France, and, with cruel contempt, allowed 
others a while to gasp i*or life before consigning them to destruction. 

Tlie petty princes, moreover, who had lieen deprived of their territory on 
the other side of the Rhine, demanded lands on this side in compensation; all 


the petty x)rinces on this side consequently trembled lest they should be called 
upon to make comx)ensatioii, and each endeavoured, by bribing the members 


of the congress, Talleyrand in x)articular, to render himself an exception. 
The French minister was bribed not by gold alone; a considerable number of 


ladies gained great notoriety by their liaison with the insolent republican, 
from whom they received nothing, the object for which they sued being sold 
by him sometimes even two or three times. Momus, a satirical production of 
this period, relates numerous instances of crime and folly that are perfectly 
incredible. The avarice manifested by the French throughout the whole of 


the negotiations was only surpassed by the brutality of their language and 
behaviour. lioberti, Bonnier, and Jean de Bry, the dregs of the French na- 


tion, treated the whole of the German Empire on this occasion en mnaiUCj 


and, whilst picking the pockets of the Germans, were studiously coarse and 
brutal ; still, the trifling opposition they encountered and the total want of 
spirit in the representatives of the great German Empire, whom it must, in 
fact, have struck them as ridiculous to see thus humbled at their feet, forms 


au ample excuse for their demeanour. 

The weakness displayed by the empire and the increasing disunion between 
Anstria and Prussia encouraged the French to further insolence. Not satis- 
fiied with garrisoning every fortification on the left bank of the Rhine, they 
boldly attacked, starved to submission, and razed to the ground, during peace 
time, the once imx'iregnablc fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, on the right bank of 
the Rhine, opposite Ooblentz. Not content with completely laying waste the 
Netherlands and Holland, they compelled the Haiise towns to grant them a 
loan of 18,000,000 .1ivres. Liibeck refused, but Hamburg and Bremen, more 
nearly tbreatened and hopeless of aid from. Prussia, were constrained to satisfy 
the demands of the French brigands. In the Netherlands, the German faction 
once more rose in open insurrection; in 1798, the young men, infuriated by 
the conscription and by their enrolment into French regiments, flew to arms, 
and torrents of blood were shed in the struggle, in which they were unaided 
by their German brethren, before they were again reduced to submission. 
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The English also landed at Ostend, but tor the sole purpose of destroying the 
sluices of the canal at Briigge. 

The French divided the beautiful Rlicnish i)j'ovincea, yielded to then^ al- 
most 'without a blow by Germany, into four departments. Each indivhiual 
was a citizen, free and equal. All ecclesiastical establishments were alJan- 
doned to plunder, the churches alone excepted, they being still granted as 
places of worship to believers, notwithstanding the contempt and ridicule into 
which the clergy had fallen. The monasteries were closed. The peasantry, 
more particularly in Treves, nevertheless still manifested gi’eat attachment to 
popery. Guilds and corporations were also abolished. The introduction of 
the ancient German oral law formerly in use throughout tlie empire, the insti- 
tution of trial by jury, which, to the disgrace of Germany, the Rhenish 
princes, after the lapse of a thousand years, learned from tluur Gallic foe, \vere 
great and signal benefits. 

Liberty, equality, aud justice were, at that lieriod, iu all other respects, 
mere fictions. The most arbitrary rule in reality existed, and the new prov- 
inces were systematically drained by taxes of every description, as, for in- 
stance, register, stamp, patent, window, door, and land taxes : there was also 
a tax upon furniture and upon luxuries of every sort; a poll-tax, a percentage 
on the whole assessment, etc. ; besides extortion, eonfiscatiou, and forced sales. 
And woe to the new citizen of the great French Republic if he failed iu pay- 
ing more servile homage to its officers, from the pnd'eet down to the lowest 
underling, than had ever been exacted by the princes ! Such was the liberty 
bestowed by republican France ! Thus were her promises fulfilled ! The Ger- 
man illuminati were fearfully undeceived, particularly on perceiving how 
completely their hopes of universally revolutionising Germany w'cre frustrated 
by tie Treaty of Bffie. The French, wdio had proclaimed lil)erty to all the 
nations of the earth, now offered it for sale. The French character was in 
every respect the same as during the reign of Loxiia XIV. The only principle 
to which they remained ever faithful was that of robbei’y. Switzerland was 
now in her turn attacked, aud vengeance thus overtook every province that 
had severed itself from the empire, and every part of the once magnificent 
empire of Germany was miserably punished for its want of unity. ^ 


NEW PHASES OP PBUSStAN NEUmAIHTY 

Let us now review the change produced in the general position of the Prus- 
sian state by the French occupation of Hanover. Prussia had some years 
before opposed the advance of the French both in the NetherlandB and on the 
Rhine by the principle of neutrality and demarcation ; aud by pj'eventing 
further invasions, notwithstanding her friendly relations with the French, had 
thus succeeded in gaining for herself a high reputation. ITiider the leadership 
of Prussia a new system was formed, by means of which the north of Germany 
was not only made secure, but also united internally more than ever before. 
An armed power, at the head of which stood the duke of Brunswick, was 
formed out of the contingents of the north German states, and standing as it 
did in the midst of the contending armies, this power i^ossc'SschI no small w^eight 
and maintained the authority of the Prussian crown. At the same time the 
continual strife of the other powers had a favourable effect on north German 
commerce and on the prosperity of the Prussian people. This system included 
Poland, the coasts of the Baltic Sea, and especially those of the North Sea, and 
contributed to the formation of a certain unity between foreign territories and 
the Prussian state- The temptation which had existed for a moment to take 
an active part in the conflicts of the second coalition was due to a desire to 
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secure the position already gained through the liberation of Holland and a 
consequent affiliation with it ; there was no thought, however, of interfering 
in the determination of the great European questions, and the danger of beinf>- 
ent mgled in hostilities, the issue of which could not be foreseen, acted as a 
restraint from even that very limited beginning. Prussia remained true to the 
system of peace and neutrality. This, however, was possible only so long as 
a certain equilibrium was maintained among the belligerent powers and the 
prospect of peace beoweeii them still remained. 

But things were bound to take a different course after the peace negotiations 
at Amiens had proved unsuccessful and the war between England and France 
assumed a position so prominent as to put every other question into the shade, 
and after the friendly relations that had for some time existed between Alex- 
ander and Bonaparte had also ceased. Then came the occupation of Hanover 
by the French, which was an act of hostility directed against England but 
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tfn!m Oemaiiy and especially Prussia, suffered most. Those old coali- 

of T 1 in consequence of the Treaty 

i % promise of a universal peace; but at the same 

ure coriceivow!f another pretext, taken the most violent meas- 

riforv^u n military occupation of a considerable ter- 

Germany. At the same time the naval -ivar between the two 

fn7i^A “■ commerce of Prussia; the whole system adopted 

for the last ten years was shaken m its foundations. ^ 

nn seemed that it would be possible to conclude with Pranee 

wlf had safeguard the interests of Prussia. Bonaparte him- 

*0 create tills impression by offering Prussia his alliance. 
Ills “oliypocritical pretence ou his part. Hehas himself stated 

tria Wh might possibly again form a coalition with Aus- 

iJnt’if a ^® *^®J®^ore wished to be allied with Prussia against Austria and 
was o question whether Prussia could enter into such an alliance 

was “ost serious consideration. The minister Lombard 

'0 BruMels, where Bonaparte was at that time, with the view of as- 
fa^^A^ ^ sovereign himself, and not from one of his ministers, how 

tional “consenting to peace and friendship ; and it was no inten- 

I n^a^a Bonaparte, when he tried his best to convince 

jombard of his peaceful and friendly iutentious towards Prussia. In this he 
succeeded only too well. His intentions towards Prussia were dictated by the 
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general political conditions, and were part of a gouerai plan for the conduct 
of the war against England, which had caused Bonaparte t o disregard all pre- 
vious alliances. 

The idea of an alliance with Prance had once more called fortih tlie fee hug 
of independence. The hope of a possible resistance of Uic empire Inid not 
been given up in Germany, however limited the chief of the (mipire might be. 
The opinion existed that federalism was not at all a bad const it ut.ion for inter- 
nal peace and development; both aristocra(‘y a,nd anarchy might be thus re- 
sisted and the free cities might become happy republics. Publicat ions were 
issued and conferences held where these ideas 'svere more pr(‘cisely (Udined. 

It was precisely in the first consul that Plardenberg pevreeived tlie most 
dangerous oj^ponent. While accepting the federalist system, Mardeuberg had 
in view the x) 0 ssibility of giving totJic, German Empire a suitable (‘onstiitution. 
Based upon a federative system, this constitaition would U^avi^. <u'ery prince 
and every proprietor in possession of his propeu'ty and outiward spicudour, 
while everything pertaining to the general dtd'cmce aiul extciaial relations 
would have to depend solely upon the initiative of the two chitd's of the fed- 
eration, who would be invested with the necessary authority UiIkI provided with 
the means for its execution in accordance with the laws and aims of the fed- 
eration. It was the grefitest German question that ha<l now comi^ more to the 
surface: whether room should be made for the inllmmce of Ei-auc(s who now, 
more than ever, had taken up the old id(*,a of eontirol oviir (hu'mauy, or 
whether it wmiild still be possible to bring about the union of the staUvs of the 
empire with the two chief German ]>owcrs and thus uphold German ind(‘pen- 
deiice. The question, however, was not considered in aill its (*,omprehensive- 


uess. 

Before anything else was done those negotiations bctwi^en Prussia and 
France were continued, whose aim it wiis to prevent) the Eraaco-English war 
from spreading over German territory, Witli rcgai’d tio nort h (ha’inan affairs 
an approximate understanding had been rc^adied. Hanover waiS to remain, 
indeed, in the possession of France, but tihe first consul d(^,chu‘ed that he would 
keep it only with a view to exacting compensation at the conclusion of peace. 
He promised to evacuate Cuxhaveii and Bitvxhnttel, but no English v('.ssei was 
to be allowed ontheWeser and the Elbe. Prussia’s insistence that France 


should not overstep the boundary fixed at Tjun6ville was for the in*esent of 
very little moment, as she had accepted th<^ oc-cupation of ITanov^cr by the 
French, though with limited power. Bonapart e, on tlu^ other hand, demanded 
that Prussia should recognise the state of Italy as it appeared at) this moment, 
after the new French seizures of territory. Prussia had recognised the changes 
made by Bonaparte in Oisalpinia, Tuscany, and Genoa, because Russia had 
recognised them. The political position of King Frederick William IH was 
conditioned upon an understanding between Russia and France. After some 
time, however, since the differences between England and Fi’auee which pre- 
ceded the breach of the Peace of Amiens, misunderstaudings liad also arisen 
between Russia and France. 


In accordance with his plan of attacking England wherever he could, the 
first consul had taken possession of Hanover and of the Weser and the Elbe; 
it w^as also for the same reason that he extended his arbit)rary rule over the 
Abruzzi Mountains and Calabria, for he thought that otherwise he would 
have to fear the iuflueuce of England by way of Malta. But this occupation 
stood in direct opposition to the last agreomenls with Russia, which took 
Kaples under her protection. Russia refused to allow the fuiiher existence of 
the ambiguity concerning Sardinia contained in the article of the agreement, 
since Bonaparte had refused the English any consideration on that island. 
Hot only did Russia now demajid the integrity of Naples, but also the recon- 
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stitution and independence of (Sardinia. The ciumcellor Worouzoif declared, in 
contradiction even to an expression of the emperor, that the aifairs of the 
republic of the Seven United Islands [tin; Toniaii Islands] ^ye^e properly an 
afair of Eussia. Eussian trow[)s and sliipsv^ore kept there. The tirst’ consul, 
on the other hand, laid claim to the dominion of the coasts of Naples and 
Sicily. 

TUK rORTI', 

An important clement in tin; diplomacy of the times was formed by the 
relations to the Porte, which i^radually hei^mn to side with Prance, although 
the latter had ^'isiled the Porte with such liostilities as might have caused hcj* 
destruction. It is necessary I’or ns to refer briefly to tliest; relations, since 
they entered, in spile of their remoteness, within the purview of Prussian 
politics to a considerable extent. Tlu; firsti consul had succeeded in conclud- 
ing a separate treaty with the I’orte ( 111110 . 2r)th, 1802), whilst the impression 
prevailed that the Turkisii peace should form only a }>art of the general paci- 
fication. This caused ill-feeling in Jhigland and increased the strain in her 
relations with France. In the tr(;aty the tiwo i)owers, France and Turkey, 
guaranteed each other their respective possessions. The Porte consented, not 
because she was sure of France hut because she distrusted the other powers 
more. 

The king of Prussia, who had a<;ted the part of conciliator between France 
and the Porte to the satisfaction of both parties, was now invitecl by Bonaparte 
to guarantee on Jiis parti the integrity of tlie Porte. Tlie Prussian court per- 
ceived in this a demonstiratiou against those powers by which Turkey could be 
threatened; England, Austria, and especially Bussia. The Prussian court 
therefore refused to accede tiO this guarantee. 

The home and foreign interests of the Ottoman Empire were now inter- 
l.wiiied. The English took the part of the nianielukes in Egypt, whom the 
Porte wished to destroy. '’Dk; Busshuis maintained active commereiai rela- 
tions with the Greeks of the Archipelago. Great sensation was caused when 
Sebastopol was dcsclared a military poi’t, and a military connection was estab- 
lished l)etween the Crimea and the Ionian Islands, where the Bussian fleet con- 
tinually remained. The French ambassador at Constantinople called the 
attention of the Prussian ambassiidor to the fact that the growing influence of 
Eussia might easily lead to territorial extension of its power. It was suppo.sed 
that Alexander [who had succeeded the emperor Paul in 1801 and had clear- 
ly stated that he would follow in the footsteps of Catherine II] also meant to 
follow her policy with regard to Turkey and the establishment of Bussian 
empire in the Orient. The position taken up by Bussia wms pointed out 
to the Prussian ambassador as threatening the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire. 

When, therefore, Prussia was now invited to guarantee this integrity, it 
was not a question of mere formality ; she was required to declare herself for 
France also in the decisive points of general policy. As matters stood, it 
would in fact have meant a demonstration against Bussia, an action which 
was beyond the intentions of the Prussian cabinet. Far from being drawn 
upon such a course, Haugwitz gave his attention only to the regulation of 
affairs in north Germany, which the presence of the French in Hanover had 
brought to considerable tension. He wished, as he said, to prevent injury to 
the prosperity of Prussia and the security of her neighbours to result from this 
occupation. It was with the same intention that Lombard had asked in Brus- 
sels for the evacuation of Cuxhaven and for the re-establishment of free navi- 
gation at the mouths of the German rivers- The first consul had refused to 
grant this request : he demanded a closer alliance with Prussia for that pur- 
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pose, as he wished to have a free hand on the Continent in Ins onterprivses 
against England. Count Haugwitz thought ]\e could not accept this proposal 
without the participation of Russia. 

What he wanted was an alliance with Russia on the one side and whh 
France on the other. Then he wwld be in a position U) put a stop to all 
future usurpations of Bonaparte. Russia, how(n'er, refused, and accordingly 
nothing renaainedfor Prussia but to initiate scpurate negotiations Avitli France. 
She then proposed to limit licr guarantee to the juaiiileiunice of ])eaee in the 
German Empire, provided that tlic French troops werc^ wilhdra,wn from Ger- 
many. The first consul would not hear of a guaraiutee liniit(‘d to Germany, 
for that would only serve to guard Austria in eas(^ shci attacked liinu lie 
discussed this i)oiut with Liicchesiui for tiwo hours; lie wa,nt<Ml l*russia\s gen- 
eral guarantee, no matter whether this we ixi called alliaiiee or not: Friince 
would be content to leave an army of only six thousand nuui in Hanover, the 
sole object of her occupation being to be able, in the events of p(^ace, to ofi'er 
that country as a compensation. In his conversat ion wit h Luc(‘h(‘sini Ive made 
some more iulimatious, in consectuence of which Ihaissia ])roi)os(Hl a. (H)inx‘n- 
tion, in which she would consent to a general gnarnntee, while France must 
promise not to ox^erstep the boundaries fixed at> Ijiindville; should one of the 
two powers be attacked by a third they would assist ea,eh other. Ifrance 
xvould also have to limit her troops in Hanoxan’ to six thousand men and 
exmciiate Cuxhaven and the river months. 

Prussia thought she had made the last ste]) towards an undcu'standing by 
this proposition, and xvas the more sure of its mieeptauee as t-luM'.ouditions hall 
all been previously proposed by Bonii])artt^ hims(df. Tlu* answer soon showed 
how completely mistaken this view was. The. first consul now ace,<q)ted noth- 
ing more than the ex^acuation of Faxhaven. Jle nmowcnl however the, proj)o- 
sition of an alliance, by xvhich Austriaxxumfd b(^ imnuHliatcdy thix^ahmed. He 
next demanded the immediate ex(H‘nt ion of the territorial gmira.ntees, xvhich 
had not yet been acknowledged by Austria. Prussia rt‘pIi<M! thatt stipulations 
of this kind would involve her in a. xvar which she- xvas trying to avoid, espe- 
cially since France hei-self had been silent a whole year in pix^Htnujcs of the 
attitude assumed by Austria. To proceed against her, the participation of 
the other mediator was also necessary. The first consul would not yield a 
step. He demanded that the guarantees should also inchide the mil itary occu- 
pations which had beeu executed in Italy since tlm breach xvith Eiigland. 
With regard to the north, the first consul st ipulat<Hl tiiat he should have in 
Hanox^er an army of twenty-five thousand men, xvhich might 1)0 increased in 
case of necessity to fifty thousand. 

It is hardly probable that he counted upon the acceptanc,e of these condi- 
tions, by which Prussia would hax^e yielded to his plans in evtny possilde re- 
spect, as concerned both southern Europe and the Orient.. Mioreover, Prussia 
alone would have to participate in the execution of the German territorial 
changes, and would be at the same time threatened by an increased army in 
Hanover. The origin of the differences betxveen Franco and Prussia must l)e 
sought in these demands, since all other causes liad been overcome. It must: 
not be supposed that the attitude adopted by Bonaparte was in compliance 
with the ideas of the French nation. The latter had supported the first con- 
sul with all its power and helped him to establish at the Channel such an army 
as had perhaps never before been seen. It is certainly a mistake to ascribe 
these exertions to the influence of the government, which thought only of de- 
fending a personal cai^. The enthusiasm was, on the contrary, natural and 
well grounded; the bishops, just re-established, encouraged it; the revolu- 
tionary and the clerical parties were united in this great purpose. It was a 
rivalry of voluntary efforts and offers for the war against England. But when 
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it had goue so far that Bonaparte saw round his banner half a million soldiers, 
among whom he had time to establish a military discipline according to his 
own ideas, he considered himself the master of Europe. 


' FBEDEEIOK WILLIAM IS PUZZLED 

Bonaparte had believed that he needed the assistance of others ; now he 
thought he could dispense with it. His negotiations were of a threatening 
nature and he brooked no contradiction/ It had been said that Pnissia ought 
to have joined this superior power and shared with it the domination of the 
world. But then she would have arrayed herself not only against England 
but also against Eussia and Austria. A daring adventurer could perhaps 
have entered upon such a scheme with the resolve to withdraw when a suitable 
occasion arose ; but a king, and especially such a king as Erederick William 
III, could not have acted thus. He had identified himself with the system of 
neutrality and .peace. He was far from aiming at a usurpation of power in 
Germany or from falling out with Austria, much less with Russia — to whose 
emperor he felt himself attached by the bonds of personal friendship. Al- 
though little authentic information has come down to us about his meeting 
with the Russian emperor at Momel in June, 1802, there is not the least doubt 
that a personal relation of mutual confidence, which assumed the character of 
a friendship, was established between them — an unusual thing with indepen- 
dent rulers. 

At this moment everything depended upon the identity of the relations of 
Russia and Prussia towards France. The agreement arrived at between Franc© 
and Prussia concerning Prussian compensation was at that time accepted by 
Alexander, who had himself participated in the system adopted in Germany. 
In Berlin the continued understanding of th/ three powers had been dreamed 
of* How different were the circumstances now I To the Pn^an cabinet 
France made propositions which were directed against Russia as well m 
against Austria, and which at the same time were entirely opposed to the sys- 
tem of maintaining the balance of power adopted by the king. Yet Farederiok 
William III did not feel himself strong enough to break off the negotiations; 
he considered it necessary to assure himself beforehand of the consent at least 
of the Russian emperor. 

Alexander had once said to the king that he might always count upon him 
in case of necessity. The king wrote now that he wanted his good advice, 
adding that it was his wish that he should never have to ask more than that: 
he foresaw however the case when he would have to do it, as the words clearly 
indicate. To drive the French out of Hanover would now be an undertaking 
that would lead to still greater misfortunes. However, should Bonaparte, 
deceived in his hopes of tying the politics of Prussia to his own, try to revenge 
himself directly or indirectly on Prussia, how far could he, the king, count in 
such an emergency upon the assistance of Eu^a and her allies 1 He would 
have no misgivings as to the destinies of Prussia, if he knew they were united, 
with those of Russia ; he could rely more upon the word of the emperor than, 
upon solemn treaties. 

The emperor replied to this on the 16th of March. He nonade no conceal- 
ment in his letter of the fact that he did not approve of the policy which Prus- 
sia had hitherto adopted. He avoided, however, giving proper advice. It 
was a case in which each could take counsel only with himiMlf. He renmrks, 
however, that the honour and the true iuter^srtjs of Prussia were on the one 
side, on the other was the reproach, which she would have to make a g ai n st 
herself, of having furthered the universal monarohy of a m a n who was not at 
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all worthy of it, and of having caused her own ruiu — the ruin of the Prussian 
monarchy. He does not promise unconditional assistance ; but he says that 
should the king take up the cause of Europe and her independence, he would 
immediately place himself on the side of Prussia. In such a noble struggle 
Russia could not leave Prussia alone. 


JfEGOTIATlONS ARE BROKEN OFF 

It was thereupon definitely decided in Berlin to break off the negotiations 
hitherto conducted with France, and to l>e satisfied with a general friendly 
relation. This was notified by way of a formal declaration to the French am- 
bassador, Laforest (April 3rd, 1804). Lucchcsini was blamed for having ever 
accepted the French propositions. The king enipliasisod his expectations, 
which his consistent attitude and the former declarations of Bonaparte en- 
titled him to entertain, that France would neither increase her troops in Han- 
over nor molest those princes who took no part in the present war. The king 
on his part pledged his word not to listen to proposals nor to form any plans 
by which France could be troubled. 

Thus ended the negotiations about a Franco-PruBKian alliance. Bona- 
parte’s intentions became evident; for the purposes which he had in view ho 
wished the alliance to be permanent and free from any limitation. If Prussia 
refused the alliance, it was not only out of consideration for Russia but aim 
for the sake of Austria and Germany, and the interests of Prussia in particu- 
lar. The king declared that if he accepted it he could not justify it before his 
own subjects. On the 8th of April this transaction with tihe French ambassa- 
dor, which amounted to a complete rupture of all negotiations hitherto enter- 
tained, was made known to Russia.^*- 


THE THIRD COALITION, AND PRIISBIAN NEITTIULITY 

On May 18th, 1804, Napoleon Bonaparte was elected emperor of the French, 
and thus, in the eleventh year of the republic, his imperial throne was erected 
upon the ruins of the royal and legitimate dyntisty ; nevertheless, his ambition 
was not yet satisfied. Immediately afterwards, he changed the (hsalpin© Re- 
public into a kingdom, and created himself king of Italy ; and as a proof of 
his moderation, as he said, he appointed his stepson, Eug^siie de Beauharnaii^ 
viceroy of Italy. Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla were now altogether united 
with Prance, as was the Ligurian Republic. All th(‘se (‘hanges w'ere contrary 
to the treaty of peace concluded at Luiteville, and gave great ofi'eneo to Aus- 
tria, who found sympathy in the emperor Alexander of Russia, now so much 
exasperated by the execution of the duke d’Enghien — shortly Indore etfected by 
the cruelty of Bonaparte— and feeling himself called upon to aid in the protec- 
tion of Europe. Accordingly these two powers now came forward and made 
known to William Pitt, the prime minister, their wish--by him long desired 
to renew their alliance with England against l^rance. A coalition was im- 
inediately entered into by these three governments, to which Sweden was 
added ; and, according to their plan of war, the French power was to be at- 
t^ked at every point — in Italy, S^tzerland, Holland, and in France itself. 
Napoleon, however, overthrew this design, in his usual way, and by the 
celerity of his movements was enabled to anticipate the allies in all their oper- 
auons, and was already in advance of them when and where least expected. 
Since 180^e had stationed nearly the whole of his army along the northern 
coasts of France, in order to operate as a check upon England, where, indeed, 
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lie ooutemplated making a landing, Now, however, the troops received 
marching orders ; suddenly abandoning their present quarters, they proceeded 
by hasty marches to the Itldue, which they speedily crossed, and forced the 
princes of south Germany to form an alliance with France: whilst the Ans- 
tiiiM army, now under the command of General Mack, remained completely 
inactive in its quarters near Ulm. 

General Mack, otherwise an eMcient leader, was on this occasion entirely 
deserted by his good fortune, and evinced a total want of resolution and judg- 
ment ; for, imagining the enemy would advance upon him direct from the side 
of Swabia, he quietly awaited his coming. On his right flank he had at com- 
mand the Franconian territories belonging to the king of Prussia, who took 
no share in the war ; and he accordingly considered himself completely cov- 
ered in that quarter. Such a bulwark, however, furnished but a poor means 
of defence in front of an army led on by Napoleon. Bernadette, Marmont, 
and the Bavarians, disregarding the neutrality of Prussia, very soon advanced 
direct through l^ranconia towards the Danube, and attacking the Austrian 
general in the rear cut him oif from all communication with Austria. Sur- 
prised and stupefied, he, after a sanguinary battle, threw himself into Ulm, 
where, instead of forcing for himself a passage with his sword through the 
very centre of his enemies, as any other brave and determined spirit would 
have done, he surrendered himself prisoner, together with the whole of his 
army, on the 17tih of October, 1806. Napoleon, after this first part* of the 
campaign, during which he had almost annihilated eighty thousand men, sent 
to the senate in Paris forty standards he had taken, saying that they were a 
present from the children to their fathers, 

The French army marched on without any obstacle to the capital of Aus- 
tria, and took possession of it on the 11th of November, 1806. The Bussiaus 
and Austrians had retreated to Moravia, and on the 2nd of December the 
allied and the French armies stood front to front near Ansterlitz, resolved to 
hazard a decisive engagement. The battle, called by Napoleon the ^Hhree em- 
perors' battle,” commenced on a beautifully suubright, frosty morning. The 
allies, however, were not well supplied with leaders, and their movements, 
therefore, were not made in the best order ; in addition to which they were 
unacquainted with the strength and position of the French army, whence the 
Russian line of battle was very soon broken through, and, in spite of all their 
bravery, the troops were put to rout. The left wing sought to save themselves 
by crossing a frozen lake, but Napoleon ordered the artillery to play upon the 
ice, which speedily dissolved and immersed all the fugitives within the deep 
waters of the lake, whCM they perished. 

Nevertheless this victory was not so easily gained, nor would its results 
have been so decisive had not the emperor Francis, in his anxiety for his sub- 
jects, hastened to conclude a peace. He demanded, for this purpose, a rather 
premature conference with Napoleon in the mill of Saroschitz, for on the fol- 
lowing day a body of twelve thousand Russians arrived to reinforce the army, 
which had now rallied. In addition to this the archduke Ferdinand had col- 
lected an army of twenty thousand men in Bohemia and completely routed 
the Bavarians, taking possession of the whole country; Hungary was arming 
everywhere; Archduke Charles was now marching from Italy with his victo- 
rious army to the aid of his country, and would arrive in a few days to deliv- 
er Vienna and harass the enemy's rear; whilst the Russians and English had 
now lauded at Naples, and the Russian, Swedish, and English troops had 
already entered Hanover ; finally, however, which was more important than 
all this, the Prussian troops were now assembling in order to revenge them- 
selves for the violation of their territory of Ansbach. Nevertheless the em- 
peror of Austria, in his anxiety for peace, signed a treaty for a suspension of 
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arms. The misfortunes of his country were a source of great pain to him, and 
he flattered himself with the hope that a peace, purchased as it must be from 
such an enemy at such heavy sacrifices, might still be rendered permanent; as 
if sacrifices, however great, could ever satiate ITapoleon’s inordinate love of 
conquest ! 

The Prussian ambassador, Count von Haugwitz, who liad been deputed by 
his govej'ument to prescribe either the terms of peace or to declare war, found 
himself placed in a very embarrassing position after the' resolution expressed 
by Austria, and, under the circumstances, he deemed it most prudent, instead 
of giving vent to menaces as instructed by his sovereign, to adopt a more 
moderate and pacific style of language. The French, when they discovered 
this, declared that they could not but praise the wisdom shown by the Prus- 
sian government, which had never possessed a more faithful and disinterested 
friend than France, although at the same time the French nation was wholly 
independent of every other, and that fifty thousand enemies moi’e in the war 
would have tended only to prolong it a little longer. 

The Prussian ambassador ought to have given the right interpretation to 
this language, and, feeling the dignity of his country wounded thereby, he was 
bound forthwith and on the spot to make known the resolution he conveyed 
from his government, especially as Austria had not yet signed the treaty—a 
resolution which, six months afterwards, his king wfis forced to carry into 
execution. Austria, had she seen that Prussia was really in earnest, would 
without doubt have preferred even a continuation of the war to a disgraceful 
peace. Instead of this, however, Haugwitz, without even possessing the nec- 
essary power, signed the Treaty of Vienna by which Prussia gave np the prov- 
ince of Ansbacii to Bavaria, Cleves and Keuchfitel to France, receiving in 
exchange Hanover, to which England by no means renounced her claim. 
Thus Napoleon strewed the seeds of division betwocu I^«'ussia and hlngland, 
well knowing that if united those two powers nuist be too formidable for Mm. 

Five days after the drawing np of the treaty it was signed by Austria, at 
Pressbnrg, on the 25th of December, 1805 ; and by this peace, the terms of 
which were more severe than any hitherto nnide, Austria lost one thousand 
square miles of territory and three millions of subjects, constituting her most 
valuable possessions. The Tyrol, — ever faithful, and having especially shown 
its attachment to the house of Austria in the last war, — Burgau, Eiehstadt, a 
portion of Passan, Vorarlberg, together with other lands in ejistern Austria, 
were ceded to Bavaria ; what Austria possessed in Swabia was given up to 
Wiirtemberg aud Baden, and the Venetian states were yielded to Italy, In 
compensation for all this Austria received but a trifling indemnification — Salz- 
burg; the electoral prince of Salzburg being forced to leave that territory, 
which he had only recently received, and accept Wurzburg, which Bavaiia 
renounced. All these countries with their inhabitants were treated like so 
much merchandise, passing from the hands of one into those of another, ac- 
cording to the state of the market. Such were the principles of the despotic 
conqueror, by which he sought to eradicate all love and attachment towards 
the ancient hereditary princes of the empire, and thus, by destroying all na- 
tional patriotic feeling, to reduce the subject to a complete state of submis- 
sion, alive only to the mortifying conviction of the service he had to render to 
whatever master he was placed under — whether native or foreign, of to-day 
or yesterday — ^whom he was horn only to obey. 

In order to complete the ruin of the Gemanio Empire the electors of Ba- 
varia and Wurtemberg were created kings, and they as well as the elector of 
Baden were granted the uncontrolled government, or rather — to use the fa- 
vourite expression of that period — the sovereignty of their lands. The em- 
peror himself renounced all claim to the exercise of supreme power over their 
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states, and tlins the empire by this aet paved the way for its eventual dissolu- 
tion; and the storm gathered more and more fiercely, until it finally burst 
forth in all its fury, producing those sad effects which sealed the doom of 
Germany. The brother-in-law of the emperor, Joachim Murat, received the 
dnciiies of Cleves and Berg on the Bhine, the fonner having been ceded by 
Prussia, and the latter by Bavaria for Ansbach ; and to Alexander Berthier, 
who was the emperor's confidential adviser, was allotted the principality of 
Westphalia. 


THE OONEEDEEATION OF THE EHINE (1800 A.D.) 

It was in the middle of this eventful year that the last blow was inflicted 
upon the constitution of the Germanic Empire; its dissolution, which already 
existed in fact, was now clearly and definitely confirmed. On the 12th of 
July a Bhenish league was formed, by which the kings of Bavaria and Wiir- 
temberg, the arch -chancellor of the empire (the elector of Mainz), the elector 
of Baden, the landgraf of Hesse-Darmstadt, and the duke of Berg (the last 
four as grand dukes), together with the princes of Bassau tod Hohenzollern 
and other petty princes and nobles, separated themselves from the imperial 
alliance and acknowledged the emperor of France as the protector of their 
confederation. He commanded the right of naming the prince primate of the 
league, who presided at the assembly; of deciding upon the question of war 
and peace, and fixing the contingent to be furnished, so that each war of 
France must become a war of the Confederation of the Rhine, its members 
thus being forced to take up arms in her cause, even against their compatriots 
of Germany. By such sacrifices, the princes obtained unlimited authority 
without being dependent upon any tribunal to which their subjects in case of 
necessity might appeal, and without being bound to adopt any ameliorated 
measures of government. On all these points, the resolutions of the confed- 
eration were clear and precise; but in all the rest, everything was obscure and 
equivocal, in order that the protector's will might operate with all the effect 
of a law. 

The emperor of Germany, laying aside the degraded crown of the ancient 
empire, more than a thousand years after Charlemagne had placed it upon his 
own head, declared himself, on the 6th of August, 1806, hereditary emperor 
of Austria. What protection, however, Germany had to expect from her new 
self-made guardian, when compared with that afforded her by the house of 
Austris^was immediately shown. For, at the very moment when the French 
envoy, Bacher, renewed the assurance that France would never extend her 
frontiers beyond the Bhine, the fortress of Wesel was arbitrarily taken posses- 
sion of by the French and chosen as the headquarters of the 76tih division of 
their army. 


PRUSSIA MAKES WAR ON NAPOLEON (1806 A.D.) 

The hostile designs contemplated by the formation of the Confederation of 
the Bhine were directed against Prussia as well as Austria; for both powers 
beheld those who had remained their natural allies during the existence of tiie 
imperial government, now changed into enemies, ready to declare their hostil- 
ity towards them at the first outbreak with France. FTapoleon had up to this 
moment tantalised the king of Prussia with the proto^ct of being able to form, 
under his protection, a confederation in the north, embracing the whole of 
that portion of Germany, after the model of that of the Rhine; now, however, 
such a confederation was completely repudiated, and even the re^ration of 
Hanover to England was not withheld by France. Everything, indeed, was 
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done to mortify Prussia and to make it evident that the French emperor was 
resolved not to endure the existence of any independent nation other than his 
own. At length the indignant king felt himself called upon to protect his 
country against further insult and humiliation from the hands of the insolent 
invader, and in this determination he was supported by the voice of his afnfy 
and the nation throughout. Accordingly he demanded that France should 
withdraw her troops from Germany, that she should no longer oppose the for- 
mation of a northern confederation, and that Wesel should at once be evacu- 
ated by the French troops. Com]iliance with these demands having been re- 
fused, Prussia forthwith declared war. 

Wken he received this declaration Napoleon said that his heart grieved to 
see that the genius of evil swayed continually, and ever frustrated his plans 
for the promotion of the peace of Europe and the happiness of his contempo- 
i^aries. He now assembled his armies, which were all ready for action, in 
France and Swabia, and he advanced with rapid marches towards the Thurin- 
gian forest. On the north side of this forest was postied the grand Prussian 
army under the orders of the duke of Brunswick, an intrepid but old soldier 
of seventy -two years of age, whose principal officers were in a state of disun- 
ion. Only a very small portion of the Prussian army had taken any share in 
the war of the Bevolntion, and tlms been enabled to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the lightning-like celerity of movement now practised by the 
French armies in all their operations; the majority had abandoned them- 
selves to ease and indifference during the long peace of three and forty years, 
and the fact that the outward form of the institutions of Frederick the Great 
still existed made their continued reliance upon themselves tlie more danger- 
ous. Not that either courage or capacity was wanting in many individuals, 
but they were altogether without that energetic geuins so necessary to unite 
the whole. Thence they were forced to realise, what indeed the most pusH- 
lanimons among them could never have thought possible, that, as in the wars 
of the ancient world, one unlucky day may decide the fate of a kingdom. 

On the 10th of October, Prince Ludwig of Prussia, the king^s cousin, in 
his impetuous, warlike ardour imprudently engaged the enemy in an \tnequal 
contest near Saalfeld, and was mortally wounded on the spot. This unfortu- 
nate affair laid open for the French the entire route of the Siiale, and advanc- 
ing now with a superior force they surrounded the left Hank of the Prussian 
army and cut off all communication with Saxony ; hence, on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, Davout was already in possession of Naumbnrg. The stipplies of the 
Prussians were lost, reducing the whole army to a state of the greatest want 
and unavoidably producing depression and disorganisation ; and in this condi- 
tion the troops were called upon to fight, with the Saale and the Elbe in front 
of them: thus the army was vanquished even before the battle. 

From Jma to TUait {1806--1807 A.J).') 

A portion of the Prussian army was at Auerstfidt, under the command of 
the duke of Brunswick ; and the other, under the orders of the prince of Ho- 
henlohe, was stationed at Jena and Vierzehnheiligen; but thoy acted entirely 
independently of each other ; and they were accordingly attacked and defeated 
on the same day. Marshal Davont fought at Auerstadt and Napoleon at Jena. 
The duke of Brunswick, at the very commencement of the battle, was killed by 
a cannon-ball ; his death disarranged the plan of the battle and threw the 
army into confusion. The desperate courage of a few scattered regiments 
could neither compensate for the want of the co-operation of the army as a 
whole nor effect a general restoration of confidence. Being surrounded, the 
Prussians retreated in the direction of Weimar, where they hoped to find 
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themselves reinforced by the corps under the command of the prince of Hohen- 
lohe, not being aware that his army had met a similar fate at the same mo- 
ment They wore, however, very soon undeceived; for the disorder was so 
gene^l in both armies that in the course of the night, whilst the one army 
was retreating in all haste from Auerstadt to Weimar, it met a portion of the 
other which was in full flight from Weimar to Auerstadt. 

Ten days after the battle of Jena Napoleon marched into Berlin itself; and 
in less than six weeh.s from the commencement of the war he had already ad- 
vanced as far as the Vistula and made himself master of nearly the entire king- 
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dom, containing neaiiy nine millions of inhabitants and numero^ fortified 
towns — the fruits of a single battle in which an army which had hitherto main- 
tained its character as the most distinguished body of troops in Europe was 


completely annihilated. -u ^ j + 1 ,^ 

This speedy conquest of the Prussian states a conquest f^ ^yond the 
expectations even of the emperor himself — had completely banished from the 
heart of the conqueror every feeling of moderation, and only ^rved to excite 
within his ambitious soul a greater desire for unlimited dominion. Encom- 
aged by his success, he declared in Berlin that he would never ^ve up tlmt 
city until he had compelled a general peace ; and ij 

that he issued the decree of the 21st of November, 1806, ^aanst the English, 
by which the British Isles were declared in a state of biocide, Bntisii n^u- 
factures were excluded from all the continental ports, all British property on 
the Continent and vessels that had only even touched on the shores of Albion 
were to be seized. This unheard-of system [known as the contoental system] 
might have crushed the commercial prosperity of England;^t the results, as 
it turned out, were more injurious to the Continent, For England, now tak- 
ing possession of all the colonies of Europe, cultivated their soil with great 
care and industry, and instead of importing the timber for the constmetaon of 
her ships from the north of Europe, supplied herself therewith from Canada 
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and Ireland ; whilst Europe itself found its eominoree languish and sink, and 
although its industry furni'^hed snany articles which it would otherwise have 
imported from England, it could not compensate for the loss of its commerce 
on the seas. 

The remains of the Prussian army under Kalkreuth and lestocq, ren- 
dered wiser bjy the bitter experience of the last lew mouths and made into a 
more select and organised body of troops, formed a junction with the Rus- 
sians, who now entered once more the held of batth!. After several skir- 
mishes in Poland, all without any importa/nt results, the t.wo armies, amount- 
ing to nearly two hundred thousand men, again met in Prussia, and on the 7th 
and 8th of February, 1807, during the most severe frost. a.iid amidst a contin- 
uous fall of snow, they fought another sanguinary batth', a.t Eylau, near K6- 
uigsberg. The Me of the French guard were here comphdely a'lmihilaled and 
the battle still remained undecided. The Ruasiaus fouglvt with the most de- 
termined and unshaken courage, and the Prussians umhT the orders of Lc- 
stocq, arriving just in time to the aid of the right wing which was hard pressed, 
bravely repulsed the final attack of the French with compU^te success. Both 
ai'mies maintained the field, each claiming the vic4.ory ; the advantage, how- 
ever, was on the side of the sillies, and it was generally believed that a fresh 
attack on the third ^ay must fore© the French to make a reti-eat. But Bennig- 
sen, the Eussiani general, did not hold himself boutul to exa(h. from his army, 
already so much fatigued, such superhuman efforts, and he therefore retired 
to Konigsberg. The French' likewise withdrew to their old positiion on the 
Passarge, and an unintermptetj cessidion of hostilit.it's was preserved for the 
space of four months, during which the two armies st nujgthened their forces 
as much as possible; whilst, meantime, this overwiielmiug burden of several 
hundred thousand foreign troops dispera(id all over her kingdom infficted xipon 
ill-fated Prussia incalculable suffering and distri'ss. 

Napoleon, during this interval, hastened, with all possible aetiivity, to lay 
siege toDantzic; this strong lortificatiou was eonunauded by General Kalk- 
reuth, and was bravely defended by him, until, finding all communication 
with the sea cut off, by which he was deprived of all hopes of relief, he was 
forced to a surrender on the 24tli of May, although \ipon honourable terms of 
capitulation. The Russians and Prussians, after liaving neglected to avail 
themselves of the former favourable and decisive moment., now advanced and 
attacked the French intrenchments on the Passarge, They fought with the 
greatest bravery, but the enemy having been reinforced by the thirty thousand 
men who had just returned from the siege of Dantzie, and being likewise well 
protected by their strong intrenchments, they repulsed the allies, and were 
now, in their turn, enabled to act upon the offensive. Ji succession of severe 
and obstinate fights took place from the 5th to the 14th of June, on which day 
the decisive battle of Friedland was fought. This hard-contested action lasted 
from the dawn of day to the middle of night. The Bussians fought with great 
bravery, and the advantage was decidedly on their side ; but in their elation they 
neglected to exercise that caution which should always be observed, even by a 
conqueror. Thus, towards the afternoon, the divisions xiruler Key and Victor, 
together with Bonaparte’s guard, marched into the field, and the fate of this 
sanguinary day was at once decided; the Russians were overthrown on all 
sides, and retreating across the river Alle they fell back upon their own fron- 
tiers and gained the river Niemen. On the 19th of June Kapoleon took and 
entered Tilsit, the last of the Prussian towns, and on the Kith of the same 
month his army took possession of Konigsberg. 

A conference now took place between the emperors of France and Russia, 
on a raft erected on the river Kiemen, at which a peace was speedily agreed 
upon, the dismemberment of Prussia was decided, and a compact for mutual 
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support ill the relations of Europe was coiicUuled for a fixed period. 3?Tapo- 
leoii, always so happy in the eiuploymcut of cuuuiiig and specious lauguage, 
of which ho ivas a x^eii‘ec,t master, sucxieeded this time, likewise, iu persuading 
the emperor Alexander that his sole object was the iiacilicatiou of the Conti- 
nent; whilst all his plans were uuitpicly directed towards protecting the coasts 
against the insolent arrogance of the English nation and to secure eventually 
the free cloiniiiiou of the seas. He tiien x)retended that his chief desire was to 
form a bond of last ing f riendshix) with Kussia, in order that, both united, they 
might be enabled to establish the xirosiierity and hai)i)iness of Europe, inas- 
much as then, without their concurrence, no war could arise. 

Accordingly, iu this peace, Cattaro, Kagnsa, and tlie Seven Islands (of the 
Ionian seas) were given up to Erance by Eiissia, who received in return, as 
compensation, large tirmds of land, tiogether 'with four hundred thousand sub- 
jects belonging to rrussiau Poland; whilst Ercderick William, who was 
scarcely able to call any part of his kingdom his own, was forced to submit to 
the most degrading Uiiid ]iainfnl sacrifices, and ceded eventually the moiety of 
his possessions Avith live million subjects, including, amongst the rest, the 
city of Ilantxic, which was now declared a free city, and the Polish territory, 
which was changed into a grand duchy of Warsaw, of which the king of Sax- 
ony was chosen grand tluko. Thus Frederick Augustus, who had declared 
himself a neutral j)OAV<n' throe days after the battle of Jena, and soon after- 
wards joiiu^xl iu alliaiK‘.e with France, was now king of Saxony and a member 
of the confederation of the Ehiuc. 

In addition to all this, Prussia lost the whole of her territories between 


the Bibo and the Rhine, the greater part of which Bonaparte converted into a 
new kingdom, Westphalia, which ho gave to his youngest brother, Jerome; 
to which ho added a portion of Hanover, the ducliy of Brunswick, because its 
duke had been leadin’ of the Pi’ussian army, and the principality of Hesse- 
Cassel. Thus the terrible ban was now at once pronounced and executed 
against the homse of Hesse, namely, that it should cease to reign, for having, 
as he said, always shown itself inimical to France, and for having further, in 
this war with Prussia, maintained so equivocal a position. Such was termed 
the neutral it y Avhich Hesse had so strictly observed of her own accord through 
the war. The entire country was forthwith invaded and conquered, and the 
elector driven from his capital and made a fugitive; whilst the new king, a 
complete stranger, entered its gates in txinmi>h followed by a train of French 
officials, and, to the shame of Germany, mounted the throne of this ancient 
princely family, the descendants of the Saxons and Chatti. 

King Frederick William wtis now left with only a small portion of his 
states and his subjects, yet in the latter he found himself surrounded by a firm 
and devoted body of men ; Avhilst he had the additional gratification of know- 
ing that at least ihriio of his fortified cities in Prussia, Kolberg, Grandenz, and 
Pillan, bravely refused to accept terms of surrender from the enemy, and that 
two others in Silesia, .Kosel and Glatz, likcAviso maintained a successful de- 
fence. Grandenz was commanded by a veteran, General Courbi^re, who, 
when summoned to suirender by the French who represented to him that the 
king had now lost his kingdom and had crossed the Niemen, replied: Well, 
then, I will he king in Grandenz. 

The king had placed Kolberg under the command of Colonel Gneisenau, 
well assured beforehand that in him he sent a pillar of strength to that city. 
In addition to this, a free cori)s of light hussars had been formed in the neigh- 
bourhood, under the sanction of the king, by a heroic young officer, Lieutenant 
Seliill, assisted by others of equally daring character, which continually har- 
assed and fell upon the enemy’s troops everywhere around.^ Slight balm tliis, 
however, for the wounds of humiliated, almost annihilated, Prussia. 
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QUEEN LUISE 

111 this dark hour of Prussian history no one showed greater steadfastness 
and devotion than the beautiful queen Luise wlio had t,iikeu a prominent part 
in the negotiations for peace, and had endeavoured, though in vain, to induce 
ITapoleon to moderate his demands. Even now, almosti a century after her 
death, the enthusiasm of the admiration she roused in her contemporaries still 
survives to an extraordinary degree, and with a freshness of which the hosts 
of spring flowers annually displayed around her statue in the Thiergarten of 
Berlin, on the anniversary of her birth, are alike the type and the wit ness. « 

The princess Luise of Mecklenburg wiis the daughter pf the duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, who was governor for the king of England in Hanover ; and 
in Hanover Luise was born in 177G. She was only in her sixth year (1782) 
when she lost her mother. Later on her father quitted the English service 
and went to Darmstadt, whei'e Luise was handed over for further education 
and instruction to her grandmother, Marie Luise Albertine, widow of Prince 
George William of Darmstadt. In the spring of the year 1798 Luise and her 
sister Friederike on their way back to Darmstadt from Hildburghausen came 
to Frankfort, which King Frederick William II with the crown prince and 
Prince Ludwig had made their winter quarters during the French campaign. 
The sisters, in accordance with their own desire, were presented to the Prussian 
king and in the evening wished to continue their journey to Darmstadt, but 
remained because the king had invited them to dinner. At the moment of 
Luise’s entrance Frederick William III, without suspecting that this was his 
first meeting with his future wife, was enchanted with her beauty. This im- 
pression was increased on a nearer acquaintance, and on the 24th of April, 
1793, the betrothal of the two princesses to the two Prussian princes took 
place. The marriage ceremony was performed at Berlin on the following 
Christmas Eve. 

Concerning the extraordinary beauty of Queen Luise there is but one opin- 
ion amongst her contemporaries. It was a beauty of expression, which is 
more enchanting than that of the features. She had speaking eyes, which 
betrayed the keenest feeling and the most susceptible imagination. This live- 
liness of feeling and fancy lent her her whole charm. She was one of those 
women by whom all other women as well as all men are irresistibly bewitched. 
Goethe, master in the description of female beauty and grace, saw the two 
princesses in the train of the grand duke of Weimar on the 29th of May, 1793, 
in the camp at the siege of Mainz, and records the following recollection: 

Penned in my tent, 1 could watch the ladies closely and unseen as they went 
up and down, passing close by, and truly these two young princesses must be 
regarded as heavenly appearances whose impression on me as well as on others 
wSl never fade.” 

In Queen Luise, the purely human was blended with the noble and the 
princely to an extent which is rare ; she was not only a woman who won all 
hearts by the graciousness of her nature, but she was also complete mistress of 
the art of representation [or of impressing others by a royal demeanour] and in 
this was most successful in aiding the king. The king cared little for effect — 
it was opposed to his natural inclination ; he was sparing of words, generally 
expressing himself as shortly Jis possible, and employed a disjointed manner 
of speech, using only the most necessary syllables. The queen was conse- 
quently left to do the honours of the court, and she knew how to fulfil this 
duty in the most dignified fashion. 

On a clear, fresh winter morning, Sunday the 22 nd of December, 1793, the 
queen, then seventeen years old, made as crown princess her formal entry into 
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Berlin with fall disi^lay. The impression which Luise made, from the mo- 
ment when she was drawn through the crowds of people surging through the 
gaily decorated streets of the capital, surpassed all expectations; it was in- 
creased at the nuptial ceremony where, in the spacious apartmeuts near the 
Eittersaal, all classes of the peoide were admitted ; and it was maintained in 
its full strength until her death in the year 1810. Queen Luiso won for her- 
self a popularity such as lias been the portion of few (lueens. Everything was 
a source of happiness to her ingeniions and artless nature, and it won for her 
a sympathy and love which ever remained fresh in the hearts of all classes. 
It was her happy family life which especially brought her near to the people 
and its family life. 

Queen Lum an a Political Influence 

In the war of 1800 the most energetic person in the Prussian headquarters 
was Queen Luise. At Erfurt, Gentz had a conversation with her which lasted 
three quarters of an hour. Slie said to him: ^^God knows I ha^x never been 
consulted on public affairs nor have ever striven to that end. If I had been 
asked I would— I confess it openly— have voted for war, for I belie\’ed that it 
was necessary. But I was firmly convinced that the great means of salvation 
lay only in tlie (doscst union of all those who can be found who boast of the 
German name. I always regarded the aid of Bnssia as a last resoimce.” The 
queen spoke with a precision, independence, and energy which would have 
been marvellous in a man ; and yet through all she showed herself so full of 
deep feeling that no one could forget for a moment that it was a woman’s 
conrnge to which admiration was to be paid. 

Until the day before the battle of Jena, Luise remained at the king’s side 
both in the headquarters at Erfurt and during his stay in ‘Weimar. She drove 
with him in a closed carriage followed by twenty others, amongst the troops, 
cannon, and gun-carriages, Not until the battle day did she quit the army. 
During the negotiations at Tilsit (June, 1807) Luise presented herself in that 
town that she might if possible ameliorate the fate of Prussia. Talleyrand 
had dreaded her arrival and had endeavoured to prevent it. Even Napoleon 
was affected by the queen’s graciousness and hastened the conclusion of the 
peace in order that the regard with which Luise inspired him might not induce 
him, in spite of himself, to show a leniency which he judged to be impolitic. 

Again at Erfurt (iu 1808) Luise made au attempt to persuade Napoleon to 
restore at least Magdeburg. She appeared before Napoleon in Erfurt, peti- 
tioning him, so she said, not as queen but as the mother of her people. Napo- 
leon sent her by veay of an unfavourable answer the map of Silesia encircled 
by a golden chain to which wjis attached a golden heart. 

The cruel misfortune which Prussia passed through was the bridge to a 
glorious revival ; the royal family, crushed by the blows of fate, learned to see 
with their own eyes. By bitter experience they won the conviction that the 
foundations on which the Prussian state had supported itself were rotten to 
the core, and that a thorough renovation had become indispensable. 

Queen Luise wrote from Konigsberg to her father: It becomes cleper and 
clearer to me that everything must have happened as it did. The divine fore- 
sight is unmistakably introducing new conditions into the world, and a 
new order of things is to be brought about, for the old has outlived its day. 
We have reposed on the laurels of Frederick the Great, who, the master of 
a new century, created a new epoch. We have not progressed with it, and it 
has consequently outstiipped us. We can learn much from him. It were a 
crime to say, God is with the French emperor; but he is manifestly an instru- 
ment in the hand of the Almighty to bury out of sight the old* order, which 
has no further purpose. I do not believe that the emperor Napoleon Bona- 
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parte is firm and secure on what at present is so dazzling a throne. Only 
truth and justice are steadfast and at rest; he is politic, that is Ciuuning, 
and he guides himself, not according to the eternal laws but a<i(iording to cir- 
cumstances as they are just now. Oonsctiuently he stains his rule with much 
injustice. He is blinded by his good fort une and he thinks he can do ai^- 
thing. Thus he is wholly without nioderatiiou, and he who cannot observe 
self-restraint loses his balance and falls. I believe steadfastly in God and 
therefore also in a moral ordering of the world. This 1 do not see in the 
reign of violence, and so I entertain the hope that better days will succeed 
the present evil ones.” 

Queen Luise died without having seen the niorning of freedom. On a visit 
to her father at Strelitz she was suddenly seized with au illm‘,ss, and died at 
the castle of Hohenzieritz on the lt)th of July, 1810, at the early age of thirty- 
five years. The corps<i w'as taken for burial tio the calhodriil of Berlin and 
then to Oharlottenburg, on the 23rd of December, the sixteenth anniversary 
of her entry into Berlin. But this imdancholy death wjis also to <iontiribute 
to the restoration of Prussia. The hatred against Napoleon, 'Ghe evil princi- 
ple” as the queen had called him, and against the French domination was aug- 
mented by this event to an incredible degree. The people firmly Ixdieved that 
grief over that domination had broken the queen’s heart., and pilgrimages 
were made to her grave at Oharlotteubiirg as to the grave of a saint. 


SOHjlENHOnST AND lEIB OOLLABOEATOEB 

Scharnhorst had long been recognised as the first writer on military topics 
and the best scholar among German ofiicers, and in addition to this ho had 
acquired, during a lifetimo of vicissitudes, a vast fund of practical experience. 
He had been through every branch of the service; he had Imld appohxtments 
on the staff and in institutions for military training. At. the outset of his 
professional studies, in the military acadenxy at Wilhelmstcun, h<^ had made 
the acquaintance of the famous little model corps which that able old com- 
mander, Count Wilhelm of Buckebnrg, had formed of all the young men ca- 
pable of bearing arms in his litt.le dominions. Afterwards, as a Hanoverian 
officer on the Netherlands theatre of war, he Imd. become intimately acquaint- 
ed with the English army, which retained more of the old mercenary character 
than any other European force. 

He had taken the field against the raw levies of the republic and against 
the well-drilled conscript army of Napoleon, and in the war of 1806 he had 
been near enough to the chief command to perceive clearly the defects of the 
army Frederick had created and the ultimate causes of its overtlirow. The 
stiff, soldierly bearing which the king liked to see in his oJ0(i(*.era was foreign 
to the temperament of the simple low -Saxon. He used to go about plainly, 
almost carelessly dressed, his head bent, Ms dreamy vision t.nrned inwarcte 
upon his own thoughts. His hair fell in disorder over his forehead, his 
speech was soft and slow. In Hanover he might often be seen tapping in per- 
son at the bakers’ doors, and then contentedly sitting down with his wife and 
children to an ont-door supper under the trees of the Ellenriede. Such he 
was all his life, simple and unostentatious in all t.hings. The simple direct- 
ness of thought and expression in his private corresiiondetiec rcicall the men 
of antiquity ; in his writings the substance is everything, the*, form nothing to 
him. And yet the superiority of a powerful, creative, and alisolutely inde- 
pendent intellect, and the nobility of a moral eharaeder frei^ from any taint of 
selfishness, invested this homely man with a charm of nat ural maj(‘.sty, which 
repelled base souls and slowly and surely attracted the noble. His daughter, 
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Countess Julie Dohna, owed everything to her early-widowed father, and she 
was styled a queen among women and received into the highest society as into 
her rightful sphere. 

The general’s calm temper’ made him more acceptable to the king than 
St^in with his exciting and excitable spirit; he admitted no other counsellor 
to so close an intimacy. And Scharnhorst repaid the confidence of his royal 
friend with an unbounded devotion ; ho would have felt it base to remember 
past errors at such a time; he admired the unhappy monarch’s fortitude, nor 
did his loyalty over falter, even when the impatient patriotism of many of his 
friends made them distrustful of so discreet a prince. A genuine low-German 
ill spirit, nature had made him modest, silent, and reserved, so much so that 
praise seemed to him almost an aflront, and an endearing epithet a desecration 
of friendship. Then experience had brought him by a rough road, ever 
through hostile ranks : in Hanover the plebeian had to combat the jealousy of 
the nobles ; in Prussia the progressive leader had to wrestle with the opinion- 
ativeness of the generals of the old school. And now, when the confidence of 
the king and the unanimous voice of the army had placed him at the head of 
military affairs, for five long years he had to ply the plotter’s darkling trade, 
and arm for the struggle for liberty under the eyes of the foe. Thus he learned 
to command every word and look, and the simple-minded man who disdained 
to resort to artifice for his own advantage became for his country’s sake a 
master of the arts of dissimulation, skilled in the ways of men, subtle, inscru- 
table. His rapid searching glance read the new-comer’s thoughts in his eyes, 
and if it were a question of keeping the king’s counsel he would lure friend 
and foe by shadowy hints on a false scent. Among the officers the saying 
went that his mind was as full of wrinkles as his face ; he put them in mind 
of that William of Orange, who, in like case, had warily and silently made 
ready for war with the empire of Spain. Like the prince of Orange, too, 
Scharnhorst carried deep in his inmost soul the hero’s strong passion and de- 
light in battle, and by these qualities he had won in the late war the friendship 
of Bliicher, himself a man of deeds. He did not know what fear was ; he 
would not know how madly panic may woi'k after a defeat; in courts-martial 
his sentence was ever the sternest ; he was merciless to cowardice and treach- 
ery. Probably no one tasted the bitterness of the times with such fiery keen- 
ness as did this silent man ; day and night he was tortured by the thought of 
his country’s shame. All men approached him with deference, for they in- 
stinctively felt that he carried the future of the army in his brain. 

Of the men who seconded him in the work of army reorganisation, four 
became, as it were, his spiritual heirs, each receiving a portion of the great 
endowments of their chief — the heaven-born commanders, Gueisenau and 
Grolmau, Boyen the organiser, and Clansewitz the scholar ; four men of one 
spirit with Scharnhorst, poor, simple, hardy, serving the cause without a 
thought of self; for all their outspokenness genuinely modest at heart, as is 
natural to able soldiers. For the solitary labours of the artist or scholar may 
easily lead a man away into vanity, while the soldier acts only as a member of 
a vast whole, and has no power to show what is in him unless inscrutable 
destiny lead him at the right hour to the right spot. Gueisenau, over-modest, 
speaks of himself as a pygmy iu comparison with the giant Scharnhorst. He 
lacked the solid erudition of his chief, and, like many men of action, he felt 
the gaps in his knowledge as defects in his intelligence. On the other hand, 
he possessed a far greater measure of the inspiring confidence of heroic na- 
tures, the joyous fatalism which makes a great general. How proudly and 
confidently did he spread his sails when, after the vagaries of a passionate 
youth and the protracted drealy calm of subaltern employment, he reached 
the high seas of life. He set about any task that fortune designed him, with a 
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happy levity; as an inlaniry om(‘er he nnli(‘sitjitia|*'!y nu(l<n'took the command 
of engineers and the sup(ninteii(lenee of iorlil'n-ations. WhiU^ Muirnhorst 
was deliberately vreigliing ibe i)ei*ils of thi‘. coining day, Giielscnau’s soul was 
on fire with eager anticipation of tlu^ hour of r(n’olt, and he made even fools 
gladly welcome if only they wouhl lend a hand in the great cnimiiiracy. 

Grolman was a kindred spirit, high-souhsl, <',l(nir'hea,<l(Hl, and joyous'; made 
to delight in the din of battle a,nd boldly to seiz<^ (in^ advantage of 'the fieeting 
moment, but destined lo undergo ilu^ hardship of a soUber^s lot and never to 
take the foremost place. 

The one who ill maimer lore most resemblanee to his chief was Boyeu a 
grave, reserved man from east. Prussia,, who Inid sat; at- th<^ teet of Kant and 
Krause, and as a poet had pa,rtieipat<Hi <‘agerly in the Iitn,rary activity of 'the 
new age. Fiery (‘y<‘s under bushy brows aioue bctfayinl th(^ impetuous daring 
that slumbered in the hinastof the simpUs taciturn man. In his <iuiet fashion 
he worked out and perfected Midiaruhorst-’s ideas of organisat ion, and after 
the wars it was he who gave the new nat ioual army its p<‘rmaneut exmstitu- 
tion. 

Lastly, Carl von (hiusewit/,, the youug(\sti of this group of friends wjis 
beyond the rest KScharnhorst’s intimaite and disciple, profoundly versiHl in the 
modern seienti fie theories of warfare with which tlu^. luitbu' o<’<mpi<Hl himself 
These Yon Clausewitz subsiMpicntly elaborated' on bis own account, and insured 
for the art of war a place among political sciimces by a S4U'i<‘S of works wliich 
in literary style fa- surpass Wcharii hoist ’s own writ ings, A man of powerful 
scientitie mind, a master of histori(aa analysis, h<^ was iHuimps too c.ritical and 
rcliective to grasp the (lying chauee of battle us iM.ldly <Jueis(.nl!l! S 
was by no means a mere lioolnvorm, hut a. cu,pabh" a, ml valiant soldi(u* 'mark- 
ing the turmoil of life with iuteUignnt obsiu'vatiou. He haxl beo.n a prisoner 
of war, and at this time had just retnrned fromshju'iug the cn,p( ivit'V of Ihlime 
Augustus. Ju Fiance liiS; leva lor thi; yarulhiul siuem'ity and v'igour of the 
ijreimau lacxi had lismi to the pitch of (Mdliusiasiu, ami In'! had brought home 
the firm conviction that at bottom the h''rc!uc.h wu're as unwarlika*! a pcxipleas 
m the old times of the Huguenot wars, wlnm (hey Imd trembled before the 
German Lmdnqu nwts iiml How shonhl the ingrainexl eharaeter of a 

people ehaiige in ten yciars—or how should (he va,n(|uished of a huutlriKl fights 
rule permanently over an armed Germany '? 


THTK liKOXtC; ANIMATION OF TIIH .VUMY 

Such were the resources with which the king umhnTook th<^ work of resto- 
ration. The wdiole army was reconstruct, e<l Of ilw old army of Frederick 
there remained only six brigades— t, wo from Hilesia, (,wo froiii east Prussia, 
one apiece froni 1 omerama and Brandenburg. A ml t his wjis the sheet-anchor 
ot the hopes of Germany. The cue was dr<ipp<Hl; the t-roops were supplied 
^^uitable weapons and clothing; evolut-ions on panide gave place 
service in the fiekl Fr<^sh stores of all sorts had to 
be laid in, for Napoleon s marshals had <;arried out t In^ work of plunder so 

lA f the gunnery practi(‘<% of the Hih‘sian artillcuy had 

AAiS + poued for months for lack of ammunition. A <‘,ommissiou was ap- 
pointed to inqixire into the condu(*.t of each individual ofihwr, ami the guiltv 
and the suspect were ruthlessly dismissed. ^ 

reforms Wiis that hem;efor’t,h the army 
bPsWiio- a national force to which every man capable of 
cif^nprf belong. Recruiting wjis abolished, the enlistment of for- 

eigners torbidden, and only a few volunteer of German blood were admitted. 
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The new articles of war and the order that regulated military punishments 
began with the statement that in future all German subjects, even young men 
of the upper classes, were to serve as private soldiers, and based on this dec- 
laration the necessity for milder treatment of the rank and file. All thinking 
of^cers were at one on the undesirability of the old exemptions from military 
service. The principle of a universal obligation to act on the defensive had 
been advocated, even before the war, by Boyen, Lossan, and other officers, 
and maturely considered by the king ; during the ill-starred campaign it had 
silently gained ground, and by this time it was plain to all intelligent soldiers 
that if the unequal struggle were to be resumed it could be done only by call- 
ing the whole strength of the nation to arms. 

Immediately after the conclusion of i^cacc Blucher had begged his friend 
Scharnhorst to “take thought for a national army; no one must be exempted 
— it must be a disgrace to a man not to have served.^' From his captivity 
Prince Augustus sent a project for the reconstruction of the army, in which 
the universal duty of acting on the defensive stood forth conspicuously as the 
guiding principle. But Scharnhorst knew what most of his contemporaries 
had quite forgotten, namely, that this would he a mere revival of the ancient 
Prussian i)riuciple. He reminded the king that his ancestor, Frederick Wil- 
liam I, had been the first European ruler to introduce universal conscription, 
that in old times this principle iiad made Prussia great, and that it had been 
merely borrowed by France and Austria. Now it seemed desirable to return 
to the old Prussian system and make short work of the abuse of exemption; 
by this means alone was it possible to create a standing army and to maintain 
it permanently at the samo level. Scharnhorst began his draft scheme for 
the foz'mation of an army reserve in almost the exact words of the old soldier- 
king: “All dwellers in the state are born defenders of the Siime.^' ^ 

THK ADMINIBTBATION 01?’ BTEIN; THE EMANCIPATING- EDICT. 

But the reforms did not stop with the efforts of Scharnhorst. About the 
king gathered other valiant, loyal, and great-souled men, Humboldt, Niebuhr, 
Stiigemaun, Boyen, Morgenbesser, Schon — who can tell all their niimes? 
Well may we say of them what was said of the soldiers of the Prussian army 
of liberation by a gallant contemporary: “It was a grand time, when a hand- 
ful of noble men joined in noble fellowship by God^s good providence and the 
inspiration of their own hearts, for the purpose of saving and liberating their 
country.” 

By these virtues of lofty self-denial and patriotism the new Prussia was 
built ux). They first gave room for the active exercise of that knowledge, 
which, but for them, would have served only to nourish disaffection and acri- 
monious strife ; they employed the progressive impulses of the young men, so 
long kei)t in check by the dead weight of circumstances and the mechanical 
traditions of public life, in behalf of that devotion to duty which had been 
aroused by the teaching of Kant, and stirred that moral indignation against 
abuses taught by Fichte. A saviour was found in Freiherr vom Stein ; those 
who gathered about him found in him their leader, their centre of agreement. 
His fearless hand at the helm set the drifting ship of Prussia on a new course; 
his aim was, through Prussia t/O save Germany. He first taught Prussia, then 
at the lowest point of humiliation, to look far beyond the old dynastic and 
cabinet policy, to one that should be national and German. Annihilated as a 
power, she began to lay afresh her foundations as a state. He first taught the 
people of Prussia to feel that they were a nation — that they were German. 
With him began that great metamorphosis of all the internal affairs of t^e 
state which we may style the first attempt to combine civil liberty, such lib- 
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erty as England had in'esin'ved, -wiili tho polUacal energy generated by the 
French Bevolution, or, t,o Bi)oak more (^^actly, to Bupj>lement the sovereign 
authority of the thromi by the polithutl <mfraucluHeiu(mt of the people ; to con- 
ceive and outwardly realise the stat(^ in the truth of its moral function, and 

upon this foundation to base its historic 
siguifu^ajKH^.*^ 

TliC! nanu^ of Stein will forever bo most 
clos(dy linked in the public mind with the 
j)ubUcatiion on October Pth, 1807 — five 
days after he had been intrusted by Fred- 
erick William with the post of chief min- 
ist'Cr—of th(^ edicit of emancipation, of 
wdu<0i S<Hd(\y,^> Stein’s great biographer, 
truly siiys tiial it was ‘Hho most coinpre- 
h(msiv(3 measure (nan* passed in Ihiissia, 
alTecttng ev(vry class aud the whole frame- 
work of society.” As a matter of fact, 
as Bceley points out., the edict was not the 
w'ork of Btein, nor was he oven the origina- 
tor of tlui rofoxaus tlun’tuu enacted. He 
was named as tlu^ (unghmtior of the reform 
merely beeanso ho was at t/ho moinont the 
most eonspumouH p(H'Honality in the iioliti- 
cal hold, and biKuuiso the popular mind is 
wont to insist that its Juo’oes shall stand 
alone. In the caso of Stein, aa in t.hat of nearly every o'thcr great political 
hero, a legendary p<uvsojiality to some (wetemt taJc(\s the* pla,<H> of the actual 
man in the minds of posterity. The iiajuo of ^Sticln, t/lum, will always be 
asBociated with the law which rovolutioniscd th.e eount.ry. Nor is this 
association by any mcanfl impist. For cwiui if Bttun was not the actual 
enunciator of the terms in which the law was “i>hra,Me<l, hi^ was at least its 
chief instigator, and it is conceded that llairdonherg ami Alteusteiu and the 
commission would scarcely have dared to iHKH>ituiu(md the rcvforins had they 
not assumed that Stein was to he the miulstor aud 3 Votild put the work into 
execution. They knew that he would not shriiik from daugcu's which neither 
they nor the king dared to aiiproaeh unsupported. Yet if remains tme, as 
Seeley points out, that the emancipation edi(*i'\^n.spra(tiu'!ally complete before 
it reached Stem’s hands, and that two agencies, for which Stein was not respon- 
sible, had worked together for its x>roductiom These two agents wore first, 
the Zeitgeist^ ic., the iuilucncea of the eighteenth century lumianitarians ; 
and secondly, and moi'e directly, tins Immediate (jornmission of state coun- 
cillors appointed in the preceding April, and including such eminent states- 
men and jurists aa Schloxi, Stagemanu, and Niebuhr. Hut although the 
edict as ixublished was largely the result of tluui* (hdiberatious, Stem’s 
paitj in the actual achievement of the reforms was c.oi'ttxinly not less 
than theirs. In addition to an important alteration in the ifiiraseology 
of the edict, which extended its |)rovisions to all the x)rovincoa of Prussia, 
Stein more than any other man was responsibh^ for its ac^'.ual ixromiilga- 
tion. Seeley compares his share in the passage of the edict to that of 
Lord Grey in England in the passage of tins Reform Bill ; just as Lord 
Grey had to convince a parliament and a ixeople, so Stein had to inspire 
with courage a king and his faint-hearted eouncillors. In a ivord, says 
Seeley, this is peculiarly^ an instance where wo must not confound the re- 
forming legislator with the jurist and parliamentary draftsman. In this 
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transition of Prussia the inventiveness, or originality, or technical skill of 
Schon and his colleagues is not so much to be honoured as the ‘^massive cour- 
age of a man like Btein, “ that moves freely under responsibility and lightens 
the burden of responsibility for all around. 

But the edict of October 9th, 1807, was far more than an emancipating 
edict. Its aim was indeed threefold. Not only did it abolish i^ersoual serf- 
dom in the Prussian monarchy, but it removed the principal restrictions that 
interfered with the f/ee trallic in land, “the abolition of caste in laud,” as 
Seeley calls it, and furthermore, and not by any means of least importance, it 
granted to every noble, citizen, and i)easant, the right of free choice of occu- 
pation. These last two provisions, Seeley says without exaggeration, were a 
sort of Magna Oharta to the l-^russians. 

Stein’s ministry lasted little more than a year. In this period, he co- 
operated zealously with Scharnhoi'st in the reconstruction of the army, insti- 
tuted extensive financial and adIninistrati^'e reforms, and prepared the way 
for a complete reorganisation of the political framework of the Prussian states 
on a largely representative basis. ^ 

In August, 1808, an article on the text of an intercepted letter written by 
Stein to Prince von Wittgenstein — in which he spoke of the disaffection that 
grew from day 1 o day in Germany, of combinations in Hesse and Westphalia, 
and of the plans of 1807, which might now be revived — appeared in the Moni- 
teitr and concluded wdth the words: “The king of Prussia is to be pitied for 
having miuiKstcrs distinguished equally for clumsiness and perversity.” By 
the end of November, a.nd before Napoleon’s notorious proscription appeared 
with the phrase, ^‘Lenommi Stein voulant exciter des troubles en AUemaffne,^^ 
Stein had seat in his resignation, after publishing a statement of the main 
principles of his political administration in the Senihehreibu7i^ an die oherste 
VcrwaUiviu/sbehdrde I^reimcns t^om 24- November, 1808 [Letter addressed to 
the supreme administrative body of Prussia on November 24th, 1808], 
which became famous under the title of hia “political testament.” An 
interval of a year and a half elapsed before Napoleon, after once more con- 
quering Austria, assented to the appointment of Hardenberg to the office of 
chancellor, and on the Gth of June, 1810, the latter undertook the direction of 
the state. 

HAXiDENBEEG AS CHANCELLOR (1810 A.H.) 


Men may say that he continued to guide it in the spirit of Stein, but how 
should he, a skilful diplomatist of the old school, a master of finance and ad- 
ministration, a cultivated and fastidious man of the w'orld, w'alk in the same 
ways as the harsh, energetic, intellectual giant, filled with the pride and wrath 
of patrioiism! Both of these men, if we may trust those who knew them well, 
exercised a singular fascination over thos(3 about them — Stein by the force ^ of 
a strong character of moral grandeur and beauty together with the inspiring 
powder of great ideas ; Hardenberg by the charm of real kindliness, the tran- 
quillity and gentleness of his cheerful glance, his confidence in the best possi- 
ble management, the greatest ixossible advancement. No doubt many of their 
measures presented a certain analogy, but they arose from completely different 
views of human affairs, of principles, and of purposes. Hardenberg, we may 
freely confess, was in all things inclined to the purely rationalistic and ad 
ininistrativo conception of the state, which was the source of so many con- 
temporary experiments both in Germany and beyond it; only, being of a less 
imperious temper than Montgelas for instance, and by nature cautious and 
forbearing, he gave w’ay to anything that did not run directly counter to him 
and respected everything which could he made to serve his own schemes, or 
more correctly speaking to meet the demands of circumstances as they arose. 


H. W.—VOL. XV. X 
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He never set himself in sharp opposition to the spirit which Btciu had 
awakened in Prussia, and of which he was the representative ; on the con- 
tiary he kept on good terms with it and niade xise of it. And on the other 
hand it might be argued that all the divei'gfuiciea from KSUdn’s policy intro- 
duced by Hardenberg were concessions to the needs of the moment, sacrihces 
for the sake of speedier attainment of the great end all men had in view; that 
the salvation of the Prussian name was due to liardenb(n’g’s supeu-ior prudence 
while Stein’s inconsiderate violence might possibly liave hurried iti to irre- 
trievable ruin; that Hardenberg rather supplemenhMl than superseded Stein, 
by resolutely enlarging on the forms of civil liberiy and atlmiuistrative or- 
ganisation for which Stein prepared the way. Hut. what; hi) accomplished 
in this respect, though of great and vital imi)ortance, was mer<dy an imitation 
of what had already been accomplished (dsewhen^; while, sonudhing (piitti dif- 
ferent, new, and prophetic was involved in the very <‘lem<mts of Hteiids ])o]iey 
—nothing less indeed than the lirst lucid glimjxse of t,he, gr<uit; vocatiion in which 
Prussia was to find scope for her energies and aims for her fut;ure; a lesson 
she will never unlearn nor need to learn again. 

The thing to be done wavS to bring the- civil liberty of hlnglaiul and the po- 
litical energy to which the Bevolutioa hadgi\am birih into pt^sitiva^, combina- 
tion. Of the peoples of the British Empire, how lew had a share in the go\'- 
erument, how many '^‘in pitiable dissonane,e ” wcuas the subjects of joint-stock 
companies, oppressed on account) of their religious opiidons— mere slaves! 
Again, the Revolution had pronounced sentemH^, of deatli on (dass dillerene.es, 
had fused the people into a homogeneous mass, and pro<*,la,im(‘d its sovereign- 
ty; hut while the French imagined that, ilu^ charaxter of the state and the 
guarantee of its political soundness wer<‘, to be sought, foi* m(adiani<‘ally by the 
division of power, France had merely slmken otf tih(‘, sintxH-raxy of t he l(‘gisla- 
tive authority to fall under that of th(‘ executiva^ and muhr t'h(>. om* as under 
the other remained dcstit,ute of civil libe,i*ty and of a,ny moral <uxisten(M‘, ai)art 
from the state. 

How should it bo with Prussia! ^‘The thing to be dom^,” says the Letter, 
^‘Is to put an end to the discord which prevails amongst, tin* people, to abolish 
the iuternccine strife of class against class which is the source of our unhap- 
piness, and to secure by law the possibiUt,y tliat evei’y man may frc^ely d(‘vel- 
op his powers in a moral direction, and in this fjushi'on eomptd tjie people to 
love their king and country with a love which will ghully sacrifice life and 
living for their sake.'’ 


THE EFFORTS OF SOHIIA AND BlU,TNSWr(tK: A.D.) 

Although Prussia had left Austria unsne(u)ur<‘xl during the war of 180 ^ 1 , 
many of her subjects were auirnated by a desin^. to aid tlunr Austrian breth- 
ren. Schill, unable to restrain his impetuosity, (piittiul Berlin on the iJBth of 
April for that purpose, with his regiment of hussju's. His conduct, although 
£?.. ^ sentence of the court-martial, was imiverHully ap))lauded. 

Hornberg, au officer of the guard of Jerome, king of West^phalia, revolted 
simultaneously iu Hesse, but was betrayed by a fals(‘- friend at the moment in 
winch Jeroine’s person was to have been seized, and wms comped led to hy for 
JUS iite. ^ Bchill merely advanced as far as Wittenberg and Ilallxa'stadt,, was 
again driven northwards to Wismar, and finally to Stralsuiul, by the suixerior 
lorces of Westphalm and Holland. In a bloody street fight at Btralsund ho 
spnt the head of General Carteret, the Dutch commander, and was himself 
lUed. by a cannon-ball. Thus fell this young hero, true to his motto, Better 
a terrible end than endless terror.” The Dutch cut offi his head, preserved it 
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in spirits of wine, and placed it publicly in the Leyden library, where it re- 
mained until 1837, when it was buried at Brunswick in the grave of his faith- 
ful followers. Eiv^e hundred of his men, under Lieutenant Brunow, escaped 
by forcing their way through the enemy. 

Of the jirisoners taken on this occasion, eleven officers were, by Napoleon’s 
command, shot at Wesel, fourteen subalterns and soldiers at Brunswick; the 
rest, about six hundred iu numlHU’, were sent in chains to Toulon and con- 
demned to the galleys. Boniberg lied to England. Katt, another patriot, 
asseiul)led a number of veterans at Wteudal and advanced as far as Magdeburg, 
but was compelled to ilee to the Brunswickei's iu Bohemia. 

Ercderick ’William, duke of Brunswick, the son of the hapless duke Fer- 
dinand, had quitted Ols, his sole possession, for Bohemia, where he had col- 
lected a force two thousand strong — known as the black Bruuswickei’s on 
account of the colour of their uniform and the death’s head on their helmets — 
with which he resolved to aevenge his father’s death. Yictorioxxs in petty 
engagements over the KSaxons at 55ittau and over the French xinder Jxinot at 
Berneck, he refused to recognise the armistice between Austria and France, 
and, fighting his way throxxgh the enemy, surprised Leipsic by night and 
there provided himself with ammunition and stores. He was awaited at Hal- 
berstadt by the Westphalians under Wellingerode, whom, notwithstanding 
their numerical superiority, he completely defeated during the night of the 
30th of July. Two days later ho was attacked in Brunswick by an enemy 
three times his sxiperior, the Westphalians xxnder Eenbel, who advanced from 
Celle whilst the Saxons and Dutch pursxxed him from Erfurt. Aided by his 
brave citizens, Jiiany of whom followed his fortunes, he was again victorioxis 
and was enabled by a speedy retreat, in which he broke down all the bridges 
ill his rear, to escape to Elsfleth, whence he sailed to England. 

In 1810 Napoleon annexed Holland and East Friesland ''as alluvial lands’' 
to France. His brother Loxiis, who had vainly laboured for the welfai'e of 
Holland, selected a foreign residence and scornfully refused to accept the pen- 
sion settled ufiou him by Napoleou. Lower Saxony, as far as the Baltic, the 
principalities of Oldeubxxrg, Salm, and Arenberg, the Hanse towns, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and Lxibeck, were, together with a portion of the kingdom of 
Westphalia, also incorporated by Napoleon with France, under pretext of 
putting a stop to the contraband trade carried on along those coasts, more par- 
ticulai'ly from the island of Helgoland. He openly aimed at converting the 
Germans — and they certainly discovered little disinclination to the metamor- 
phosis — into Frenchmen. 


GERMAN TROOPS AID IN NAPOLEON’S RTJSBIAN CAMPAIGN (1812 A.D.) 

In the Spring of 1812 Napoleon, after leaving a sufficient force to prose- 
cute the war with activity in Spain and to guard Prance, Italy, and Germany, 
led half a million men to the Bussian frontiers. Before tiding the field he 
convoked all the piinces of Germany at Dresden, where he treated them xvith 
such extreme insolence as even to revolt his most favoured and warmest iiar- 
tisans. Tears were seen to start in ladies’ eyes, whilst men bit their lips with 
rage at the petty humiliations and affronts heaped on them by their powerful 
but momentary lord. The empress of Austria and the king of Prussia appear, 
on this occasion, to have felt these affronts the most acutely. S^gur relates tha/t 
the king was received politely, but with distant coolness by Napoleou. Thei'e 
is said to have beeu questiou between them concerning the marriage of the 
crown prince of Prussia with one of Napoleon’s nieces, and of an incorpora’ 
tion of the still unconquered Russian provinces on the Baltic, Livonia,, Cour- 
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land, and Esthonia, with Prussia. All was, however, empty show. Hapoleon 
hoped by the rapidity of his successes to constrain the emperor of Bussia to 
conclude not only peace but a still closer alliance with Prance, in which case 
it was as far from his intention to concede the abovo-montionod provinces to 
Prussia as to emancipate the Poles. 

For the first time the whole of Germany was reduced to submission— an 
event unknown befoi'e in the history of the world. Napoleon, greater than 
conquering Attila, who took the field at the Innid of *0110 half of Germany 
against the other, dragged the whole of (4eT*many in Ida tirain. The army led 
by him to the steppes of Bussia was principally composed of German troops, 
who were so skilfully mixed np with the Prench as noii to be themselves aware 
of their numerical superiority. The right wing, eomposed of thirty thou- 
sand Austrians under Schwarzenberg, was destined for the invasion of Volin- 
nia; whilst the left wing, consisting of twenty thousand Prussians under York 
and several thousand Prench under the command of Marshal Macdonald, was 
ordered to advance upon the coasts of the lialtiio and without loss of time to 
besiege Biga. The centre or main body coiiHisted of the troops of the confed- 
eration of the Rhine, more or leas mixed np with Prench ; of tlurty-eight thou- 
sand Bavarians under Wrede and commanded by Baiuti <\yr ; of sixteen thou- 
sand Wiirtembergers under Bchoeler, over which Marshal N'ey was allotted the 
chief command— single regiments, principally cavalry, w(u*e <lrawn olf in order 
more thoroughly to intermix the Germans with the Freu<‘h ; of sevonteeu thou- 
sand Saxons under Beynier ; of eighteen thousand WeHt)|)haUauH under Van- 
damme; also of Hessians, Badeners, Piraukforters, WiivzburgtU’S, Nsissauers; 
in short, of contingents furnished by (*.ach of th<^ confecUu'ated states. The 
Swiss were mostly concentrated under Oudinoti, Th(^ Dutch, Hanseatic, 
Plemish, in fine, all the Germans on the hjft bimk of the Rhine, were at that 
time crammed amongst the Prench troops. 1 J () wards of two luiudred thousand 
Germans, at the lowest computation, marclnul against Russia, a number far 
superior to that of the Prench in the many, the remainder of whicth was made 
np by several thousand Italians, J^ortugiu^se, and Bpaniaii’ds, who had been 
pressed into the service. 

The Prussians found themselv(\H in the most (h^grad(Ml position. Their 
army, weak as it was in numbers, was placHHl umhu' tiie eommand of a French 
general. The Prussian fortresses, with the exception of Koltnsrg, Graudenz, 
Schweidnitz, Neiase, and Glatz, were already garrisoned with French troops 
or, like Pillau near Konigsberg, newly oectipied by Uumi, In Berlin the 
French had unlimited sway. Marshal AngcinMiu was statioiusd with sixty 
thousand men in northern Germany for the purpose of k<*,eping that part of 
the country, and more particularly Prussia, in ch(b(‘,k to Napoleon’s rear; the 
Banish forces also stood in readiness to suppeu't him in case of necessity. Na- 
poleon’s entire army moreover marched through Prussia and coinpletoly 
drained that country of its last reBoiirc(sa. 

The deep conviction harboured by Napoleon of his i^r(^HiHt/ible power led 
him to repay every service and to regard every antagonisti witli contempt. 
Confident of victory, he deviated from the stiriet military <iiH(ni)line he had at 
one time enforced and of which he had given an exaniple in his own person; 
dragged in his train a multitude of useless atteiulants filhbd but for })omp and 
luxury, permitted his marshals and generals to do the same, atid allowed an 
incredible number of private carriages, servants, women, etic., to follow in the 
rear of the army, to hamper its movements, to cw^ate confusioji, and to aid in 
consuming the army stores, which being, moreover, merely provided for a 
short campaign, speedily became insuifioient for the maintenance of the enor- 
mous mass. Even in East Prussia numbers of the soldiery were constrained 
by want to plunder the villages. On the 24th of June, 1812, Naxioleon crossed 
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the Kienieii, the Russian frontier, not far from Kovno/^ The details of the dis- 
astrous campaign which followed and gave so fatal a blow to Napoleon’s pres- 
tige and empire belong to the history of Russia and of Prance. 

On the 5th of December, Napoleon, placing himself in a sledge, hurried in 
advance of his army, nay, preceded the news of his disaster, in order at all 
events to insure his personal safety and to pjiss through Germany before meas- 
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ures could be taken for his capture. His fugitive army shortly afterwards 
reached Vilna, but was too exhausted to maintain that position. Enormous 
magazines, several prisoners, and the rest of the booty, besides 6,000,000 
francs in silver money, fell here into the hands of the Russians. Part of the 
fugitives escaped to Dautzic, but few crossed the Oder ; the Saxous under Bey- 
nier wei^e routed and dispersed in a last engagement at Kalish ; Pouiatowski 
and the Poles retired to Cracow on the Austeian frontier, as it were, protected 
by Schwarzenberg, who remained unassailed by the Russians, and whose neu- 
trality was, not long afterwards, formally recognised. 

The Prussians — who had been, meanwhile, occupied with the unsuccessful 
siege of Riga, and who, like the Austrians, had comparatively husbanded their 
strength — were now the only hope of the fugitive French. The troops under 
Macdonald, accordingly, received orders to cover the retreat of the grand 
army, but York, instead of obeying, concluded a neutral treaty with the Rus- 
sians commanded by Diebitsch of Silesia and remained stationary in East 
Prussia. The king of Prussia, at that time still at Berlin and in the power of 
the French, publicly disapproved of the step taken by his general, who was, 
on the evacuation of Berlin by the French, as publicly rewarded. The im- 
mense army of the concjueror of the world was totally annihilated. Nearly 
half a miliion of men had crossed the Russian frontier; of these, scarcely 
twenty Ihoustind returned. 

The Wab of Libbeation (I8I8-1815 a.d.) 

By the war of Liberation the Germans mean those three memorable years 
in which, for the first time after the lapse of centuries, the whole German peo- 
ple fought and conquered in a common cause, animated by the lofty inspira- 
tion of a common sentiment of unity. It is too true that the country did not 
at once rise up restored from its ruins as the united German nation intended 
and expected it to do ; nevertheless, thwarted, repudiated, and contemned iia 
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tlie people were, bound and repressed by fresh oi'di nances— the great impulses 
which had led them to yictory did not die ; they still lived and grew, silent but 
mighty, irresistibly exi^andiug in all directions.^’ 

Already in 1812 Napoleon felt that the foundations of his empire were ios- 
inff solidity. The seat of war was tra-nsferrcd to the mark ; in Jammry of 1813 



organisation which forms the basis of the presmit army. It was not solely the 
work of Scharnhorst; the king had seait him an ajionymons essay in another’s 
hand, and it is this which served Bcharnliorst and Gneisenau as a basis for 
the new organisation. Eescrvo battalions were formed which were now to be 
provided with arms. The king was in Berlin between Magdeburg and Ivii- 
strin ; in Berlin were the headquarters of Marshal Angereaii. The king boldly 
determined to declare himself openly; lie informed the French ambassador of 
his decision to move with his court to Breshui January 25th, as it was not in 
accordance with his dignity to remain in Berlin. The French were so im- 
pressed with the audacity of this annonneemeut that they offered no oppositiou. 
Armaments were now made with that activity and determination indispousable 
to their execution; the French wore so astounded that they dared not inter- 
pose. 

The general appeal to the volunteers (FrciwHUge) followed February 3rd, 
1813; in Berlin seven thousand men of ages vaiying from youth to more than 
middle age took up arms under the eyes of the French. This was the state of 
public enthusiasm when on the 20th of February the Gossacks appeared before 
Berlin and made a marauding expedition into the town; they received mimer- 
ous challenges from the town to penetrate into iti; no one was afraid of the 
shooting that took place in the streelu Goulideuc(!i ran so high that it ignored 
the most threatening danger; the general sensiwif sec.urity made everything 
go well. Trooiis were formed in Silesiiii; thc! reserve battalions marched 
through Berlin. York’s corps approached Iknliii. In the beginning of March 
the French evacuated the town and crossed ihe Elbe. 

Throughout all Germany, now, men of sound mulerstandiug worked to 
bring about a genex'al rising. In Saxony especially generals Thielmann and 
Aster endeavoured to move the king to break with France. Dazed by his 
goed luck, however, and blinded by conscientious scruples, the king left Dres- 
den, went to Prague, and met all proposals with the sternest reprobation. 
The chief blame attaches to his miserable eonucillor, Herr von Benfft-Pilsach, 
for whom a favourable word from Napoleon was everything; he now looked 
forward to a French ducal title. But hie king also laclaid character. Many 
argumeuLs were tried to convince him, but they met with Ids determined oppo- 
sition. Had Saxony moved a step, it would have involved negotiations with 
Bavaria. 


PJaUSSIA AEMB HEESELE 

In Prussia a general arming wiis set in motion, which exceeds anything 
that has been witnessed in recent history ; in the process most provinces wore 
plunged into confusion and mined, i^ter the Peace of Tilsit the country 
niuiabered only four and a half million men and was in a condition of abysmal 
poverty; the year 1812 had reduced Bast Prussia to eompleto beggary. The 
interest of the national debt could not be imni The state had no money and 
no credit ; but every single person who had anything to bring, brought it in 
order to equip himself or others: every man became a hero. A shepherd in 
the neighbourhood of Anclam sold his flock, bought a kit with the money, and 
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vent soldiering himself. Men set forward in the name of God. This senti 
ment extended through the whole of north Germany; in Hanover, Brunswick 
— everywhere the same readiness was manifest; but the same provision could 
not be made, because thej*e was no government to lead the movement. 

But as the best cause has unworthy champions, Herr von Tettenborn now 
set out on an unholy raid against Hamburg. He was earnestly entreated not 
to make the expedition: not to plunge a well-intentioned but unwarlike and 
unprotected town imo dcstrnction by rousing a rebellion with his few troops 
which would compromise the town. Tettenborn laughed : such an expedition, 
said he, might be a source of income. He brought about a sudden and general 
rising ; it was resolved to proceed to extreme measures, but Tettenborn played 

the pjisha; no preparations had been made when 
r the die was cast ; there was no centre of stability ; 

1 the goverument refused to endanger its existence. 

Agitations for the saving of a fatherland are easiest 
excited in monarchical states. Hamburg might 
have been provided with another source of salvation, 
sentiment of Denmark, which was at the 
time favourable, had been utilised. 
Denmark was not only very shabbily 
treated by England; a treaty had 
also been sealed in August, 1812, 
between Eussia and Sweden, at a 
meeting of Alexander with the king 
of Sweden, whereby E’orway was 
promised to the king of Sweden if 
he would declare himself against 
Prance. England had not taken 
part in this treaty immediately, and 
Denmark might have averted her 
catastrophe if she had made a de- 
cisive resolution in the winter of 
1812. But the advice of those who 
recommended such wholesome policy 
was not listened to. The Danes 
offered Hamburg help,, if the peace 
were so concluded as to preserve, 
Eorway to them. But this conflicted with the designs of the crown prince 
of Sweden, Marshal Bernadotte, and a little while before England had con- 
firmed the treaty with Sweden by her entry into it. The Swedish troops were 
in the neighbourhood, but did not enter the town ; and so Hamburg again 
fell a victim to French supremacy and to the terrors of tyranny (May 30th). 

The movement extended to the Dutch frontiers. On the Oldenburg border a 
popular movement introduced a provisional government ; the people demanded 
their beloved duke. Two very respectable men, Ton Palke and Von Berger, 
led the movement and inspired an uncommon degree of confidence in the in- 
habitants. Vandamme soon marched upon the place and had both of them shot. 

The Eussian army had made a very alow advance. Already in April, 1813, 
the Prussian troops had fought several successful engagements in the neigh- 
bourhood of Magdeburg; the army crossed the Elbe at Dessau and moved 
slowly forward through Thuringia. The feebleness of the Eussian army was 
now regarded with terror. True, this did not diminish the confidence of Prus- 
sia; but things wore a very grave aspect. Thielmann and his friends strained 
every nerve to induce the king of Saxony to side with Prussia, but they re- 
ceived express commands to do nothing. 
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a limit within which the peace must be settled, declaring that if ITapoleon did 
not by that time comply with the conditions offered, she would join the allies. 
Kapoleon did not in the least take this seriously. The nature of the peace was 
such that Prussia would not have acquired much, and Napoleon would have 
lost very little. Magdeburg and the old mark were to be restored to Prus- 
sia; the fortr^es on the Oder and Dantzic were to be evacuated; Bantzic and 
Thorn were to become Prussian. France was to renounce her supremacy over 
Poland ; what was to become of Poland was not clearly defined. 

This was the price of peace with Napoleon. So few points were touched 
upon that for the Prussians the peace would have been a miserable one ; it was 
apparent how little the Germans promised themselves success. But Napoleon 
refused this peace which involved no actual loss for him. The duke of Bas- 
sano (Maret), who guided negotiations in Prague, a man of very good qualities 
but horribly timid when face to face with his master, told the story after the 
battle of Waterloo of how he and many others, who in every other circum- 
stance were the living echoes of Napoleon =*8 will, implored him to accept the 
terms, The time limit had been fixed at midnight ; if by that time the French 
had not accepted terms the Austrian plenipotentiary was to close negotiations 
and declare his secession to the allies. Napoleon asked Maret: ^^Do you be- 
lieve that the Austrians have the courage 1 If they do uot carry out their 
threats they make themselves ridiculous.” Maret iissured him they would do 
it. Finally Napoleon signed the peace Avarrant ; but the courier was detained 
by him so that he arrived at five o’clock in the morniug. Napoleon thought 
he knew with whom he had to deal; his reflections were: ''If they have not 
broken off negotiations they have given themselves away ; if they have broken 
them off, they will be only too delighted that I have set my hand to the war- 
rant, and will revoke all that they have done.” In this way he wanted to 
procure for himself a triumph before the eyes of the world from the weak 
compliance of his opponent. But at midnight Austria had actually declared 
her secession, and Napoleon received an answer of refusal: it may possibly 
have been given reluctantly. The armistice Avas prolonged another twelve 
days. 

The army was set in motion. From the beginning of June to August it 
was materially increased by reinforcements. At first there had uot been 
enough powder for one battle with Napoleon; sufficient stores had now been 
obtained. A number of English mulcts had arrived; fresh strength from 
Eussia, the Austrian army— everything came together. But Napoleon had 
not slumbered: some hundred thousand conscripts had been raised; every- 
where the French armies were very numerous. The campaign was commenced 
with A^ery varying expectations ; great hope sustained the allies ; the French 
were in low spirits, which were still further depressed by events in Spain. 

During the armistice news of the great battle of Vitoria (June 21st), in 
which the French were completely defeated, reached Germany ; in this en^ge- 
ment Joseph Bonaparte had commanded. The French artillery to the very 
last piece was taken. After this glorious battle Wellington undertook the 
siege of Pamplona and San Sebastian. Before this, however, the campaign in 
Germany had begun. 


THE BATTLE OE DEESBEN 

A Prussian army was situated in the mark under Biilow ; a considerable 
corps under Bliicher, made np of Prussians under York and of Bussians, was 
in Silesia; the great allied army was in Bohemia; here were the Austrian 
army, the main army of the Bnasians, and the Prussian Kleist corps. General 
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Moreau had been imported from America as a sort of talisman to the allies. 
All tJiis did, however, was to excite some rancour in them and to make no im- 
pression upon the French, Their attitude of mind was misunderstood ; they 
had to regard him as an enemy. Besides, there were generals of sufficient dis- 
tinction in the German army, and not much wisdom w^jis to be expected from 
Morean : he was an indolent man, and had been quite inactive since 1800 ; 


moreover, he had lost, through want of practice, all aptitude for leading an 
army. The great blunder, however, consisted in changing the plan of cam- 
paign at the beginning. The right way would have heen to march forward 
through Bohemia in order to move upon Leipsic. It was however feared that 

Kapoloon would allow the allies to advance, 
^ and having himself made a diversion through 

i Silesia would cut off their communications, 

5 make havoc of everything, and then return. 

W Accordingly it was determined to go over the 

S ridge of the Erzgebirge to Dresden, for it was 

||| thought that he had been duly deceived and it 

S® was hoped that Dresden might be reached he- 

could come back from Silesia. But 
Km'M the difficulties were very great : it was a sum- 

in fll^ rain; the roads were very bad; 

w Saxon Erzgebirge are intersected by a 

number of small rivers, and the advance had 
made over hills and through valleys. 
The convoys suffered much in this tran- 
/y. sit, and the advance was very slow, so 

vf\ that the allies anived too late. Had 

^ eaTiier they might 
have taken Dresden; had they gone by 
1 Ti \^\ f Toplitz they would have gained one day. 

^ these things Moreau was al- 

^ ^ ifflRiffllll lowed to be the guide, and Morean knew 

, j i - 1 . 4 . nothing of the ground. 

Kapoleon now turned from the road 
Silesia, performing rapid marches with 
wH ^ ^ guard, and crossed the bridge at 

-- I^resden August 26th, at the mo- 
. ment when the allies opened a can- 

nonade on Dresden, instead of at- 
\ tacking the town with a bayonet 

charge. ISTothingwasaccomplished. 
Fountaht m Nubbmbebo following day the weather was 

much worse ; an attack was decided 


1 Ti r; 
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upon, which could not have been more madly conceived. General Mesko’s di- 
vision was cut off in the valley known as the Plaueuscher Grund ; the firearms 
refused to go off on account of the weather ; the whole left wing of the Aus- 
trians was taken prisoner ; the battle was entirely lost. The French had every 
reason to triumph. The losses were incredible ; the whole army withdre\^ 
again to Bohemia in the most pitiable condition. Had the French pursued 
with all their forces they woxild doubtless have reached Prague, and the whole 
allied army would have been annihilated. Luckily for them, on the 23rd of 
August, Napoleon obtained news of the losses sustained at the engag^ent 
of Grossbeeren. This made him very pensive; he learned that a violent 
engagement was taking place at the Katzbach in Silesia, and jnst as he was 
about to set out news was conveyed to him of the defeat (26th of August). 
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He now foolishly halted and made a demonstration against Silesia in order 
to pick up the conq.uered troops. Hero the elements had been of use to the 
allies in flooding the mountain streams ; the Prench were defeated, it is true, 
by the bravery of their enemies’ troops ; but thfc^ extraordinary material losses 
sustained by them were due to the elements. General Vaudamme now came 
to Bohemia and encountered the Bnasians, who formed the rear guard ( August 
29th). The confusion was very great; the Kussians were about to carry olf 
the cannon, when the Prussian king appeared : his arrival had a great effect 
upon the Bussians ; he commanded the artillery to withdraw. It returned, 
and he suspended the battle on the heights of Knlm \intil the Kleist corps 
came up. The Preach were now totally defeated ami Vandamme was taken 
prisoner. This again robbed the Prench of the whole triumph of Dresden. 
The fate of the allies was decided by this victory. 


THK BA.TTLE OB JUTKRKOG 

The month of September mm passed on the Boliemian frontier and in 
Lusatia without events of any importance ; numerous movements and counter 
movements were made. I^apoleon wished now to attempt a groat onslaught 
on Berlin. The supreme command here was in the hands of Bornadotto, who 
was regarded as an ally. On the Cth of September the battle of Dennewitz or 
Jllterbog took place, in which Ney was defeatod by the Prussians, for the 
Swedes did nothing. It was on this occasion that an oflicer turned to Berua- 
dotte with the words: 


He counts liis loved onc« luiud by luMid, 

And lol no head la mlHHlng. 

This omen foreshadowed the issue of th(b war, Key was clumsy and un- 
lucky above all other marshals; Kapoleou’s patience with him is inexplicable. 
Key was a sort of evil demon for him; he had already brought him iil-hick in 
the Spanish campaign and in East Prussia, ami continued to bring him ill-luck 
until the last moment. Kapoleou was well aware of it, but Key clung to him 
like a fate from which he could not detach himself. 

The battle of Juterbog was a source of extreme glory for the allies, and 
particularly again for the young volunteers. At Mockern (April 5th) the 
Prussian Landwehr (militia) bore itself with excellent fortitude. Men who 
had never carried arms killed veteran soldiers on the church walls with 
clubbed muskets. After the battle of Juteibog the Prussian troops dispersed 
in all directions. The Cossacks and other light troops made marauding expe- 
ditions as far as Oassel. In Mecklenburg Davout’s troops were pursued as 
far as Lauenburg ; the Elbe was crossed and Hanover penetrated. The heart- 
iest good will prevailed everywhere ; but only too often there was a lack of 
power to impose laws and to establish a point of concentration with its accru- 
ing advantages. The prevailing sentiment wiis such that, from the neighbour- 
hoods occupied by the Prench during the armistice, many volunteers secretly 
came over to the allies. 

General York, attended with much glory, crossed the Elbe at Wartenburg 
aud moved upon Leipsic. An advance was now also made upon Leipsic from 
the other side by Marienberg, on the same road which should have been 
already utilised for an advance at the end of August. The Swedes followed 
General York; Billow also crossed the Elbe and joined York: so the heart of 
the allied army, with an excellent Bussian corps, stood in a northerly position 
before Leipsic, Kapoleon poured from twenty to thirty thousand men under 
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GoTiYion Saint- Cyr into Dresden, and moved with the rest of the army by a 
concentric movement against Leipsic. The allies were unquestionably at this 
moment superior in numbers to him. In the French ranks were many who 
had been recruited when little more than children, and the rate of mortality 
amongst them was incredible, provisions being very inadequate ; the Saxons 
gave nothing of their own free will ; they concealed everything in order to be 
able to give it to the allies. Dysentery reigned in the French army, typhus 
already began to break out; a terrible loss of courage accompanied these signs. 
The fate of the armies was soon to be decided. 

Worthy of admiration is the manner in which Napoleon had resuscitated 
his cavalry ; he had considerable numbers under Murat, who was noted as an 
excellent cavalry officer. On the lith of October the great cavalry engage- 
ment at Liebertwolkwitz took place, in which the French cavalry maintained 
the advantage under the superior guidance of Murat. This, however, did not 
interfere with a further advance, nor did it stop the French from becoming 
more and more uairowly shut in. 


BATTLE OF THE NATIONS (OCTOBER 16TH~19TH, 1813) 

On the lOtli began the great battle which really comprises three battles : one 
at Mbckoi'n in the north, one at Wachau on the right wing of the great allied 
army, and one along the banks of the Pleisse. The position of the great allied 
army was singularly faulty. The left Austrian wing was separated by the 
river and low ground through which the wetness of the weather made it al- 
most impossible to make way ; the effect npon'fhis wing, from which no very 
grave opposition was maintained against the French, was decidedly unfavour- 
able. At Wachau, on the right wing of the great allied army, the Prussian 
troops (the Kleist coi-ps) scored distinct success, took guns and prisoners, but 
as a whole did not maintain their position. The Swedish troops did abso- 
lutely nothing and part of the Eussians were held in reserve ; the troops en- 
gaged were too weak to press forward, for Napoleon directed his whole force 
to Wachaxi. At Mockern the corps of Marmont was beaten as badly as it is 
possible for anything to be beaten. But the ground on the banks of the 
Pleisse afforded a check, and at Wachan Napoleon maintained the victory. 

The allies were coming nearer and nearer. Napoleon was now obliged to 
direct a corps against Bliicher, who was within an aee of laying hands upon 
Leipsic, On the Prussian side the reserves moved into line. Peace reigned 
on the 17th. On the 18th, early in the morning, the great battle began. The 
main blunder consisted in Napoleon’s accepting battle ; for he could not have 
been doubtful that he must lose the day. The troops pressed forward, and in 
a few hours some leagues of territory were wou. Then the German troops on 
Napoleon’s side went over. One might have said to them what the Duke de 
Berri said to Bourmont when he went over: Monsieur j c^est trop tard ou trc^ 
They ought to have gone over on the 16th or to have accepted their 
humiliation with the others. The allies would have gained a complete victory 
whatever they did ; the order to retreat had been given earlier in the proceed- 
ings. The Bavarian troops had been ordered to withdraw. On the 8th of 
October had been sealed the Treaty of Eied between Bavaria and Austria; 
otherwise the Bavarians would have advanced as far as Vienna. It was im- 
possible at that time to consider what the consequences might be. 

On the 18th of October everything was determined at Leipsic. The first 
troops of the French retreated, still in. good order ; but disorder soon ensued- 
The artillery had to remain where they were. H[^ Napoleon not accept^ 
battle on the 18th, he would have been able to take up a position farther in 
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the rear, and the artillery would have hem saved. From day to day the 
French army dispersed more and more ; the retreat was covered, but only by 
the most disorganised hordes; thus they arri^'(id at Ilauau. Here the Ba- 
varians under Wrede opposed the French to prevent them from reaching the 
Rhine. But IsTapoleon broke through and reached Mainz (October 30tlji) ; 
many of the Bavarians fell. But, as the bridges of Mainz was in the rear, the 
whole army was dispersed; even the old troops, wlii(‘h had hitherto remained 
together with irresistible solidity, scattere<l like giusrrilla liordes. While they 
were resting a fearful pestilence broke oxit. 


NEGOTIATIONB AEE 3)l'U.AyED 

The crown prince of Sweden soon turned in a northerly direction. The 
main army followed the French with no conHiderablo rax)idity : a halt was 
made at the Rhine. One party was distinctly in favour of making peace 
here ; ISTapoleoii immediately sent ambassadors to enter upon nc^gotiations* In 
Frankfort was published (December Ist) that unlucky j)r(K‘-lionatiou in which 
a just peace was announced to the French iMid a readiness to guarantee France 
to Napoleon toi# ua seiis plus (Hendu (pie jmmls sousvos ro/w which meant 
the Rhine frontier with Belgium. Had Napoleon been willing t.o make peace 
then, he would have been able to conclude a very satisfactory agreement, for 
England would have been perfectly prepared to take her parti in the nego- 
tiations as well; Spaiu would have been restoiod, and England’s honour saved. 
But Napoleon would not hear of renouncing Holland. 

He had left only fiv^e thousand men of mixed natiouahties, troops and 
douaniers. Against these the Dutch W(n'e in revolt, without making any con- 
siderable efforts. The prince of Orange was summoned to he sovtireign prince 
and he came from England. This (lis(.url>cd tlu^ X)lanB of scnuu'al cabineta 
Some had wished to indemnify Denmark with Hollantl, others to unite Hol- 
land with all Westphalia and Hanover into one great, kingdom. All this was 
now made impossible. The French withdrew to two fortn^sses in Holland, 
Naarden and Gorkim ; they had small garrisons at eevtu’al x)ointiS. Gonertil 
Billow, the victor of Dennewitz, suddenly appeared and took t.he fortresses by 
a series of bold cou 2)8 de main, and battered in tihe gate.H. Gorkum was very 
bravely defended, but was compelled to surreuder j only in Naarden, a har- 
bour of Amsterdam, did the French succeed in maintaining themselves. 

Meanwhile much time was wasted on the Rhine without entering upon 
negotiations ; notes were exchanged, until at last the pati<m(;(^ of the parties 
fortunately gave out. Many trembled at Uie idea of trusting themselves be- 
hind the Rhine fortresses: but the counsel of the daring x>reviiilod. The 
Rhine was crossed, Switzerland entered, Alsace and Fratme were approached 
(December 30th and 31st). Napoleon’s armaments wore still considerably in 
arrears. The allies advanced through Lorraine— -the right wing upon the 
route of Ohdlons, the left wing through Langres. At Brieune the Fi'ench 
were encountered, and here the Bavarians distinguished themselves : the main 
glory of the victoiy is to be attributed to them. The French withdraw much 
disheartened. 

Two corps now moved along the Aube and the Marne upon Faris; all 
went well until there followed a series of engsigements in which Napoleon 
proved himself to be a greater general than ever. He drew all his forces to- 
gether, hut his power was small ; he first overwhelmed one corps, then sur- 
prised a second, then wheeled round and encountered the corps of York and 
Saeken: through Sacken’s blunders he inflicted a severe loss on them. In the 
midst of the engagement General Kleist drew up with his corps on the great 
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route to Chalons. Napoleon throw himself upon this corps on the following 
day; Kleist had hardly had time to learn that a retreat had taken place in 
both wiiigs. But the corps of Kleist maintained itself on this day, tlie 14th 
of February, 1814, against an overwhelming superiority in numbers and artil- 
lery, and withdrew to Quarrdes; in brilliance of achievements this engage- 
ment is on a par with the battle of Liitzen. But as soon as the allies united 
their forces Napoleon experienced the disadvantage of his weakness. He 
followed the allies as far as Chaumont. Here everything was in confusion; 
once more it was the personality of the Prussian king which saved everything. 
Many of the commanders thought only 
of retreat ; it was he who brought dis- 
cipline into the army, made the Aus- 
triaus and Busaiaus veer round, and 
directed a severe blow at the French. 

Confidence on the Prussian side was 
again to some extent restored. 

The six weeks from the middle of 
February to the end of March are the 
most brilliant in the military history 
of Napoleon. Even in those defeats 
which he suffered his initiative was 
right. But the last blow miscarried; 
it was the ruin of everything. 

Meanwhile Blucher ixad joined the 
corps of Kleist and proceeded through 
Ohfilous to M^ry in order to reinforce 
Schwarzenberg ; he scored a brilliant 
success at M6ry ; but the want of spirit 
in his troops was considerable — it 
amounted to despair at Austrian head- 
quarters. The king was the first to 
tm*n the scale of depression at Bar-sur 
Aube ; he used his personality in order to impress them. All of the troops 
were much the worse for sickness and fatigue; the army of Schwarzenberg 
was quite broken up. Blucher had again retired over the Marne in order to 
cover the loss, while Schwarzenberg was thoroughly in favour of their retiring 
over the Ehine. Blucher succeeded in forcing the Prussian corps under 
Bulow, and the Russian under Wintzingerode, to abandon the crown prince 
of Sweden who, with treasonous designs, held them fast in the Netherlands, 
They broke away and joined Bliicher in Picardy. A fine game of tactics was 
now played : Napoleon continued to be kept from pressing Schwarzenberg. 
The corps of Kleist held the communications. Once Blucher was close upon 
Paris; he fought a number of engagements with varying success. At Laon 
(March 9th) he was attacked and maintained his ground superbly; York re- 
plied to the attack iu the night and took artillery. The French fell back 
on Rheims, but they did not despair. The headquarters of the great allied 
army were now again in Troyes. 

Already, at the beginning of February, general negotiations for peace had 
been begun at Ohfitillon. , Even England offered no obstacles to the recognition 
of Napoleon as emperor. But Napoleon^s proposals were a monstrous joke: 
he demanded the Bhiue frontier for France, indemnities for his brothers Joseph 
and Jerome, and a principality for Engine Beauhamais. On a basis like this 
there ought to have been no negotiation at all ; but there was. There was 
very little agreement amongst the allies. Determination was to be found only 
in the council of the king ; but Prussia was entirely without support, and 
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Kapoleon would have obtained a very favourable peacM^ if ho liad not been too 
obstinate. England was very lukewarm in her attitiude towards Germany; 
wdiat did the Ehine frontier matter to .luu’'? Alexander had difficulties with 
his people because, with the Bussiana, war in such remote territory was un- 
popular. Had the peace been concluded Napohnm would have reopened war 
a year latei\ But ho was obdurate, to his own I’uiu; the negotiations fell to 
the ground (March 15th). 


THE MARCUr ON" TARIH (1814 A.I).) 


Operations were accordingly continued. Napoleon was now misled through 
in formation concerning a movement that had never been made; he believed 
that the whole allied army w'as marehiug upon Paris, and so he imule one last 
misdirected march in which everything was lost. The c.onrier had arrived 
with despatches announcing that tlie crown priiujc of Wihhunberg, afterwards 
King William I, with the advance guard of the grand army, was marehiug 
upon Paris — which was a complete falsehood. Tooutilhiuk Prince Hehwarzen- 
herg Napoleon now held to bo impossible, for Im eaUnilahHl that even by 
forced marches he could no longei' reach Paris, so he wished to make a demon- 


stration in order to comiiel his enemy to turn l)aek. His position wms such 
that he could touch the army of Sehwarzenl)erg on it s lines of eommunieatiou, 
and, as he believed that it wmnld not fail to ausw^er his diversion by a retro- 
gressive movement, he directed ids march in order to set this in motion. The 
French peasants in his rear "were everywhere in a. state of rebellion and had 
already done the army great harm. The mistake of the allies was a dillereut 
one; they belito'ed that he intended to cross the Jthiiie and invade Germany. 
At first there "was a di^sire on the part of the invad(uvs to hixmk up their camps 
and return. It was represented, howevxu’, that this would hvul to nothing; 
Napoleon would have been everywhere ludbre them, eviu'ything would be for 
him and against them. So it was determined tonmreh on* Paris. 

This decision w^as really taken, as we may see, because it was not known 
what else to do. Wintzingorodo wms despatched on its execution; the great 
army moved forward. Meainvhile Bliudier had remained north of the Marne; 
on receiving the news of the advance he went to M(«uix. Napofleon had issued 
instructions to two army corps between A\ibe and Marne to follow him and to 


accompany him to Lorraine. But these corps W(U'e for lh<^ most part newly 
formed troops; they encountered the Bussiau corps of Wintziugerode at La 
Pi^re Ohampenoise (March 25th) and were totally defeatcHl; Marmont’s corps 
alone escaped for the most part and plunged towards Paris. There was no 
doubt now that a march must be made on Paris. 


The national guard in Paris was armed ; a few outw('rkH were raised and 
Montmartre waa easy to hold. The French adopted tlu^ proper and worthy 
decision of defending their capital. Public sentiment 4vas already much in- 
flamed against Napoleon. As his iuek turned, all abandoned hiin; his own 
creatures had but one thought^ — to extricate thems(‘.lves and to aecsure peace. 
Already, at Erfurt, Talleyrand had caused secret revelations to be made to the 
emperor Alexander, in which Was apparent a desire that Napoleon’s ambition 
should be pacified. The discontent that prevailed was extraordinary. In the 
year 1811 there had been a famine in France, and prices rose in 1812. Taxes 
were very high; the public treasury, hitheito a model of punctual payment, 
was in debt ; there was a rush on the bank, which could not continue payment. 
The feeling of bitterness against Napoleon ran particularly high in Paris. A 
general ill will was felt towards him ; he was constant ly alluded to as “ cet 
homme.^* This had akeady been the state of affairs in 1812 ; in the beginning 
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of 1813 there had been a alight rally, bx;t even before the battle of Leipsic the 
discontent had returned. Before, there had been parties for and against ; now, 
all were against him. Yet the French, a brave nation, would not abandon 
their capital without a struggle, and to defend Paris could be no such difficult 
matter. Of course it might be destroyed ; but no one would have wished to 
do this. 

Unhappily Joseph, who had the command in Paris, was an incapable man, 
and there was treason on more aides than one: Monsieur de Vitrolles had 
already appeared at Talleyrand’s suggestion in the headquarters of the allies. 
^Tapoleon’s operations were certainly admirably conducted ; he informed him- 
self concerning the forces of the allies, but he neglected all opportunity of in- 
fluencing the temper of the French. Certainly his words would have been all- 
powerful ; had he roused in the Parisians their feeling of honour, they would 
have defended themselves as fiercely as the men of Saragossa. But he treated 
everything as a subject for command; resembling in this the earlier “legiti- 
mate princes, as they were called. He had sacrificed all the weight of moral 
influence, or else was afr^dd to exercise it. 

So it came to pass that on the 30th of Mai’ch the heights of Paris were 
taken, after some loss had been sustained; Montmartre was stormed to the 
beating of drums and the sounding of trumpets. The national guard drew 
back, and the town would have been immediately entered (for it had erected 
no regular defences), had it not been deemed preferable to conclude a treaty, 
which in the case of a town of seven hundred thousand inhabitants was a wise 
proceeding. This Wiis the work of the army of the north ; the southern army 
had no share in it. The allies were now masters of Paris, but what to do was 
a problem involved in a growing obscurit 5 \ 

Kapoleou again showed to what a pitiful extent he had lost nis sanity. 
He had to turn southward towards Lyons ; here he was able to attach to him- 
self the corps of Angereau, and then he had again to cross the Alps. In Italy 
the army of the viceroy was intact, and all Lombardy declared in his favour. 
He was more popular in Italy than in France ; the Italians were quite trans- 
formed; their constant cry was, “Aon d Franceses ^ nostro.” InCarinthia and 
Oarniola the Austrians had certainly performed admirable movements under 
Hiller; they had driven the viceroy across the Mincio ; but here he maintained 
his ground. Had IsTapolcou made for Italy he would have pursued a wild 
game, but he could not have cut a worse figure than he did ; he had nothing to 
lose and everything to win. Had he known how to work upon the sentiment 
of the people he would still have got through the spring. But it was as if his 
genius had absolutely forsaken him ; he had become a Reamer. 

He had reckoned that Paris would resist until he appeared, and so he pro- 
ceeded to Paris. His soldiers were terribly harassed by these forced marches ; 
they lay strewn on the roads by the hundreds, and this time he allowed him- 
self to he driven, instead of riding on horseback at their head — an omission 
which cost him incredible loss of prestige with his soldiers, who did every- 
thing only for his sake. He returned too late ; at Fontainebleau he learned 
that Paris was iu the power of the allies ; and he remained with his shattei*ed 
army in Fontainebleau with that incredible folly which characterised his con- 
duct in adversity : because good advice was hard to buy, he did nothing. 
The moment had not yet passed when the army might be stirred by an irre- 
sistible rhetorical appeal tc their imagination and withdrawn to Lyons. Cer- 
tainly Wellington was already advancing hard upon Toulouse in forced 
marches ; but the battle had not yet been fought there, and he would have 
had to strain every nerve. In Italy Murat had ^amelessly broKen loose from 
him ; he was offended, hut he was offended because he wanted to be : he looked 
towards the throne on which he desired to remain, like Bernadotte on the 
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throiie of Swedeu. At Vcrsaillos Marmont agreed upon a oouventiou with 
the allies, and stationed himself behind the allied army. It; may be a hare 
thing to say of the adherents of Napoleon, but it is Iho rigid; thing- he wm 
despised by those who suiTOUiided him in Fontainebleau— a nal.ural’fate C 
the man who abandons himself. In this way it became possible for the moat 
devoted marshals whom lie had promoted to honour, to end by themselvea 
turning away from him and forcing him to resign. Xliat Im should have been 
given such favourable conditions dclies explanation : he was allowed to retire 
to Elba with a large pension and promises concerning hi.s family Peonle 
might well have supposed that this was a snaro, t;hat the result had been fore 
seen and intentionally provided for, were it not that, such a. supposition is in- 
compatible with the incredible ruin in which everythinb Wiis plunged ou hin 
reappearance. i- t. - 

The Count d Aitois now came 1.0 Paris i lie became head of a provisional 

government committee (4t,li of May), acting lus limUnmt, of the kingdom 
On the 4th of May, twenty-four yearn after opening of th(^ Hhto-gouerai; 
Loms XVIII came to Pans. But how changcnl waw evorytlung i The limit 
was fixed within which the qharter had to be Hul)miiied;‘bul; ft had already 
been perfected, and Loiiis did not Biibmit iti to diHCusBiou and offer it for ac- 
ceptance, but presented it from the fuliiesK of his Hupreine majesty.^® 


TUE mjlBT PEAOK ()]? PAKIH (IBM A.D.) 

On the 30th of May, 1814, peace wm concluded at Parks. France was re- 
duced to her limits of 1792, and cousequeutly ix^aimHi the provinces of Alsace 
and Lorrame, ol which she had, at au earlier period, deprived (hu-many. Kot 
a farlhiug was paid by way of compeusatiou for the ravages suffered by Ger- 
many, nay, the French prisoners of war were, ou their release^ maintained on 
their way home at the expense of the German population. ISbue of the ohefs- 
d^emvres ot which Europe had been plnudenHl were restored, with the solo ex- 
ceptiou of the group of horses taken by Napoltbon from tJie Brandenburg gate 
at Berlin. The allied troops instantly ovaoualed the connliry, France was 
allowed to regulate her internal aff’aix's without the iuterffnxnu^o of auy of the 
foreign powers, whilst paragraphs eoncorning the inhniml economy of Ger- 
many were not only admitted into the Treaty of J>ari8, and France was on that 
amount n^ only called upon to guarantee and to pailicupafe in the internal 
affairs oi Germany, but also afterwards sent to the great Congress of Vienna 
™^^^dor destined to play an importiant part) in the definitive settlement 
ot the affairs of Europe, and more particularly, of those of Germany. 

The patriots, of whom the governments had made use both before and after 
the war, unable to comprehend that the result of such immense exertions and of 
f complete triumph should bo to bring g!*eater jirolit and glory to France 
than to Germany, and that their patriotism was, ou tlio eonelnsion of the war, 

complaints. But ihe revival of the Ger- 
^pire, with which the individual inlicrests of so many princely houses 
incompatible, was far from entering into the plans of the allied 
made by any one among the princes to place himself at 
mil A ^0 whole of Germany would have been frustrated by the rest. 

foreign allies was moreover antipathetic to such a scheme. 
aciVu opposed and sought to hinder unity in Germany, not only for the 

pos^ssion of Hanover and of exercising an infiuence over the 
Tn<iia similar to that exercised by her over the princes of 

T?m«t rAlSfJ f commerce of Germany. 

Ensaia reverted to her Erfurt policy. Her interests, like those of France, led 
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her to promote disnnioii among the German powers, whose weakness, the re- 
sult of want of combination, placed them at the mercy of Prance, and left 
Poland, Sweden, and the East open to her ambition. A close alliance was in 
consequence instantly formed Between the emperor Alexander and Louis 
XVIII, the former negotiating as the hrst condition of peace the continuance 
of Lorraine and Alsace beneath the sovereignty of Prance. 

Austria assented o^i condition of Italy being placed exclusively beneath 
her control. Austria united too many and too diverse nations beneath her 
sceptre to be able to pursue a policy pre-eminently German, and found it 
more convenient to round off her territory by the annexation of upper Italy 
than by that of distant Lorraine, at all times a possession difficult to maintain. 
Prussia was too closely connected with Kussia, and Hardenberg, unlike 
Blucher at the head of the Prussian army, was powerless at the head of Prus- 
sian diplomacy. The lesser states also exercised no influence upon Germany 
as a whole, and were merely intent upon preserving their individual integrity 
or upon gaining some petty advantage. The Germans, some few discontented 
patriots alone excepted, were more than ever devoted to their ancient princes, 
both to those who had retained their station and to those who returned to their 
respective territories on the fall of Napoleon; and the victorious soldiery, 
adorned with ribbons, medals, and orders (the Prussians, for instance, with 
the iron cross), evinced the same unreserved attachment to their prince and 
zeal for his individual interest. This complication of circumstances can alone 
explain the fact of Germany, although triumphant, having made greater con- 
cessions to Prance by the Treaty of Paris than, when humbled, by that of 
Westphalia. 

Prom Paris the sovereigns of Prussia and Bussia and the victorious field- 
marshals proceeded, in June, to London, where they, Bliicher most particu- 
larly, were received with every demonstration of delight and respect by the 
English, their oldest and most faithful allies. Prom London, Frederick Wil- 
liam went to Switzerland and took possession of his ancient hereditary ter- 
ritory, Walsch-Neuenburg or Neuchdtel, visited the beautiful Bernese 
Oberland, and then returned to Berlin, where, on the 7 th of August, he passed 
in triumph through the Br^denburg gate, which was again adorned with the 
car of victory and the fine group of horses, and rode through the lime trees to 
an altar, around which the clergy belonging to every religious sect were assem- 
bled. Here public thanks were given and the whole of the citizens present 
fell upon their knees. On the 17th of September, the preparation of a new 
liturgy was announced in a ministerial proclamation by which the solemnity 
of the church service was to be increased, the present one being too little cal- 
culated to excite or strike the imagination. 


THE OONGEESS OF VIENNA 

Towards autumn a great European congress, to which the settlement of 
every point in dispute and the restoration of order throughout Europe were 
to be committed, was convoked at Vienna. At this congress, which, in No- 
vember of 1814 was opened at Vienna, the emperors of Austria and Bussia, 
the kings of Prussia, Denmark, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and the greater part of 
the petty princes of Germany were present in person; the other powers were 
represented by ambassadors extraordinary. The greatest statesmen of that 
period were here assembled ; amongst others, Mettemich, the ^-ustrian minis- 
ter, Hardenberg and Humboldt, the Prussian ministers, Oastlereagh, the Eng- 
lish plenipotentiary, Nesselrode, the Bussian envoy, Talleyrand and Dalberg, 
Gagem, Bernstorff, and Wrede, the ambassadors of France, Holland, Den- 
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mark, and Bavaria. Tlio negotiations were of the niinostf importance, for 
although one of the most diflicJiilt points, tlui now regulation of affairs in 
France, was already settled, many extremely diflieulti questions st ill remained 
to he solved. 

The congress was probably the most brilliant assembly that had ever gath- 
ered within the walls of Vienna; emperors, Icings, and priiu-.cs were so plenti- 
ful that Talleyrand wixs of opinion that the nimbus ,of monarchy would bo 
dissipated. The mediatised princes also came, in th(^ hope of restoration. In 
spite of his financial embarrassment, the emperor F^rancis was the most de- 
lightful of hosts; the congress, cost him sixteen million gulden, and there were 
so many entertainments that the prince do Ligno said that the congress danced, 
but made no way. The order of business waa settled oji the Kith of Septem- 
ber, 1814. Talleyrand dissolved the allianee betweem Russia, Great Britain, 
Austria, and Prussia without difficulty and secured a brilliant part for France 
to play. The czar favoured Prussia’s desire for Baxoiiy, that ho might get 
Poland for himself ; Talleyrand frustrated the plaus of both and did all he 
could to create a feeble federal Germany. On March 7th, 1815, the news of 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba fell upon the congrr^ss like a bomb ; the allied 
princes stopped the withdrawal of their troops from France at once and armed 
for afresh struggle; on the 13th of the same month Talleyrand drew up the 
blunt proscription launched by the eight powers against^ “Napoleon Bona- 
parte”; on the 25th the alliance of Ohanmont, <‘.oiu‘luded between Austria, 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia on March 0th, 1814, was again renewed, 
and diplomacy grew more intent than ever on concluding the work of the 
congress. 

Metternich sought to secure the vital interests of Austria by the dismem- 
berment of Germany and by checking German partiioiilarism, but he would 
never involve himself so deeply in German affairs as to oblige Austria to un- 
dertake hazardous duties or to expose her to German influence. Although he 
had talked to Miinstor about the imperial idea in December, 1814, he was 
equally averse to the notion of a Gorman empire and of a Germany under the 
hegemony of Prussia ; he held that the Gorman states ought rather to coexist 
in complete autonomy, but nevertheless gave his assent to the views of his 
sovereign, which differed from his own, and favoured the formation of a con- 
federation of independent and coequal Oeman soveixugns under the presi' 
dency of Austria. Russia and Great Britain, like Austria, were ill-disposed to 
a strong Prussia, the minor German states were her natural enemies, and cared 
for nothing but their selfish interests. Nevertheless the prospect of a Euro- 
pean war induced them to urge the long-delayed establisliment of a German 
constitution, as Humboldt, Hardenberg, and Munsbu’ Iiad ever done. There- 
upon the remodelling of Europe was accomplished, and the final clauses of the 
Treaty of Vienna, preceded by the Act of Confederation, summed up the sub- 
stance of all the other treaties. ■ 


FINAL CLAUSES OF THE TREATY OF VIENNA OP JUNE OTH, 1815 

These were signed by Metternich and Wessenberg, Labrador, Talleyrand, 
Dalberg, Labour-du-Pin and Noailles, Castlereagh, WellingtiOn, Oathcart and 
Stewart, Palmella, Saldanha and Silveira, Hardenberg and Mmxiboldt, Bazu- 
^wsky, Staokelberg and Nesselrode, and Lowenhielm. The greater part of 
Warsaw fell to Russia, and the czar assumed the title of king of Poland ; but 
gmnd duchy of Posen passed to Prussia and Wieliczka to Austria ; the 
Poles in all three were promised a representative system of government and 
national institutions. Cracow became a republic under the protection of the 
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tliree powers. Russia restored to Austria the portions of eastern Gulioia she 
had conquered in 1809. Saxony made the sacrifices mentioned already. 
Prussia got back nearly all her old possessions between the Rhine and Elbe, 
with the addition of the ducJiy of Westphalia, the major part of the electorate 
of Cologne, the Nassau principalities of Biez, Siegen, Hadamar and Eillen- 
burg, Wetzlar and the department of Eulda, and some departments on the 
Moselle and Maas; she received Swedish Pomerania from Denmark in ex- 
change for Lauenburg; but ceded the see of Hildesheim, Goslar, East Fries- 
land, inclusive of Harlingerland, the countship of lower Lingen and part of 
the see of Munster to Hanover, receiving in return part of the duchy of Lauen- 
burg and a few administrative districts; and gave a district containing five 
thousand souls to Oldenburg. Oldenburg, the two Mecklenburgs, and Wei- 
mar assumed the style of grand duchies, Planover became a kingdom. Prus- 
sia promised several districts to Weimar. Bavaria obtained the grand duchy 
of Wiirzburg and the principality of Aschaffenburg. Frankfort-on-the-Main 
became a free city with the same territory that it had held in 1803, and a 
member of the German Confederation ; Hesse-Darmstadt gained one hundred 
and forty thousand subjects on the left bank of the Rhine; Hesse-Homburg 
regained everything that had been taken from it by the Act of the Rhenish 
Confederation ; Coburg, Oldenburg, Strelitz, and Homburg each obtained ren 
thousand subjects in what had formerly been the department of the Saar; 
Isenburg came under the sovereignty of Austria!, who ceded it to Darmstadt. 
In virtue of articles 53-57 the princes and free cities of Germany, inclusive 
of Austria and Prussia as far as the dominions which had formerly been part 
of the German Empire were concerned, Denmark as far as Holstein, and the 
Netherlands as far as Luxemburg were concerned, established the “ German 
Confederation in perpetuity, under the presidency of Austria, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the external and internal security of Germany and the 
independence and inviolability of the confederate states, which were all to 
enjoy equal rights within the confederation. The affairs of the confederation 
were to be directed by a Confederation Diet in which the plenipotentiaries 
were to vote singly touching the fundamental laws, the Act of Confederation 
(Bundesacte), etc., the diet was to meet in full session, and there Austria and 
the five German kingdoms were to have four votes apiece: Baden, the elec- 
torate of Hesse, Darmstadt, Holstein, and Luxemburg three; Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and Nassau two ; and every other state of the confed- 
eration one ; making sixty -nine in all (articles 4, 5, 6, 7 of the Final Act). 
This distribution of votes was afterwards taken as the standard for the present 
federal council (Bundesrath). The diet of the confederation was thus a per- 
manent congress of ambiissadors like the old diet of the empire. It was to sit 
at Frankfort from the 1st of September, 1815, onwards. By Article 63 the 
states pledged themselves to defend Germany against all attacks, guaranteed 
mutual assistance, and promised to enter into no negotiations with the enemy 
when once war had been declared. They also pledged themselves not to make 
war upon one another, but to refer their disputes to the diet of the confedera- 
tion. Holland and Belgium were handed over to the house of Orange, as 
being the reigning dynasty of the Netherlands, and Luxemburg and Limburg 
were likewise added to its dominions ; the integrity of Switzerland was guar- 
anteed, the new cantons of Valais, Geneva, and Neuch^tel were added to it; 
the see of B^le and the town of Biel fell to the canton of Bern ; Sardinia ob- 
tained Genoa, Oapraja, and ^the so-called imperial fiefs. Austria reassumed 
possession of Istria, jDalmatia, the islands of the Adriatic which had formerly 
belonged to Venice, the Gulf of Cattaro, Venice, the lagoons, the terra firma 
of the ancient republic of Venice, the duchies of Milan and Mantua, the prin- 
cipality of Trent, the Tyrol, Vorarlberg, Friuli, Montefalcone. Trieste, Car- 
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niola, upper Carintliia, Croatia on the right bank of the Save, Fiume the 
Hungarian littoral, and Castua, and added the Valtidline, Bomiio,' Chiavenna 
and the former republic of Bagusa to luu’ domiuioikS btdiwetiu the Ticino the 
Po, and the Adriatic. The emperor FrancJH CHtabliHlunl the kingdoms of 
Illyria and Lombardy and Yonico. TJie AuHirian house of Este obtained 
Modena, Beggio, Mirandola, Masaa, Carrara, and the imperialH iiefH in Inm- 
giana; Tuscany fell to the archduke Ferdinand; Parma, Piacenza, and Gua- 
stallato Hapoleoids consort ; Lucca to the Botirbous of '^Etruria”; the pope 
and the king of the Two Bicilics nigained their former poHsesHions/ naviga- 
tion was to ho free along the various rivtvrs which intersected all those coun- 
tries and the slave-trade was to be abolishoil 

All other schemes for the remodelling of (jJermauy wen^ thrown overboard* 
Austria had comxuorcd and riveted the fetters of tiu^ ( human Confederation 
on the German people. It was a league, an international union of sovereign 
states, an alliance of govorumeutB indepemieuti of tiic parLicipatiou of the 
people, an instrument of Austria for repressing ih'ussia ; and it mediatised 
the German nation. The secondary states which Napoleon had <u-eafced would 
have preferred at first not to enter into it, Imt to riunaiu in the position of 
independent European powers; they daily repu(Ual,ed any limitation of their 
sovereign prerogatives, and resolved rather to bestow (ionsiilutions on their 
subjects out of pure magnanimity than to l)e comjxdlod to do so by the confed- 
eration. The peoide regarded the result of the protiracsted uegotiatious with 
chill indifference or outspoken indignatiou; most of tlu^ (hu-mau governments 
were ill content. A few special dispositions wiu’e added to tiiose mentioned 
in the Final Act of Vienna, the most im]K)rtaiit of tluuu Ixung paragraph 13 ; 
^‘There shall be assemblies of estates in all countries Ix^lougiiig to tiie confed- 
eration.'^ The circumstance that the first (^Icwen art i<‘ies of t Ix^ A(^t. of Confed- 
eration (Bundesacte) were guaranteed by the Final Ax*ii {Hehhmaiic) of Vienna 
subsequently gave rise to uujustifiable inetensions on the part of foreign 
powers to a European right of wardship over t.he confederation. ^ 


THE HOLY ALLIANCE (1816 A.D.) 

Besides the territorial regulations, the general interests of the peoples were 
^igned but a modest sphere. The rulers themselves seem to have felt that 
these bald dispositions concerning restored throm^s and t^xchauged provinces 
were out of proportion to the sacridees made, and that too sliarj) a contrast 
exmted between the enthusiastic spirit with which the stiruggle had opened 
and the disillusionment which all must feel at the results of the Vieuua Con- 
gress. It was as though something must bo done to give to the idealistic im- 
pulse of the period just past — and whidi was still aifecting men’s minds— if 
not good deeds, at least good words, and to nourish the llrst hopes with new 
ones. This spirit gave birth to that wonderful politico-religious alliance or 
programme, which, on the 26 th of September, 1815 , as the t,reaty of the Holy 
Alliance, was signed by the monarchsof Bussia, Austria, and Prussia, without 
consultation with any minister. 

The preamble to this document says tliat the three monarchs would scrupu- 
lously both in the government of their states and in their foreign 

Pi? +7’ Christian principles of justice, clemency, and peace ; the tenor of 
nne tnree following articles was that the three monarchs would accordingly act 
o^rds and support one another as brothers, and would also rule tlieir peoples 
—their peoples and armies is the extraordinary expression used— paternally 
in the same spirit of brotherhood ; that accordingly they exhorted their peoples 
likewise to confirm themselves daily in the exercise of the Christian duties, in 
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harmony with the one Christian religion, which they, the monarchs, repre- 
sentatives of ite three chief forms, expressly recognised as the one true relig- 
ion. At the same time they summoned to join this Holy Alliance all sover- 
eigns who were of the same ipind as themselves, with the exception of the 
sultan, who it could not be supposed would profess the Christian religion, and 
of the pope, who could not well join with schismatic and heretic princes in an 
alliance whose theological basis was of doubtful orthodoxy and would not 
entirely agree with tlfe teaching of the one infallible church, of which he be- 
lieved himself to be the head. Most of the princes joined: the English gov- 
ernment acqxiiesced in the principles enunciated, in which, indeed, if they 
were adhered to, there was not much to object; but a formal accession to a 
treaty which wjis no tireaty it refused. 

In the times of dejection and disappointment which now followed, this 
Holy Alliance was treated as a secret, absolutist conspiracy against the secur- 
ing to the people of constitutional rights, and it has been affirmed that it was 
meant from the very first in this spirit; similarly malicious voices have 
referred to the good intentions with which, according to the proverb, the road 
to hell is said to be paved. This condemnation on the part of an embittered 
age is just neither to the emperor Alexander, from whom the idea pro- 
ceeded, and who was a high-minded, tender-hearted man, very accessible to 
religions sentiments ; nor towards the king of Prussia, in whom misfortune and 
the heavy sacrifices entailed by the war had increased the religiosity which 
had always laiii in his nature ; nor to the emperor Francis, to whom it cost 
little to make a confession of so general a character, which after all accommo- 
dated itself to any policy quite as well as the revolutionary doctrine of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. The same hard and condemnatory judgment as was 
paased on this, its coping stone, wtis meted oxit to the whole work of the 
Vienna Congress. It may be that here and there serious business suffered 
from the festivities ; it may be that ill will, a petty spirit, frivolity, and every 
kind of trifling were active enough to spoil the work ; but even the best will 
and the most earnest spirit, which were not lacking, would have found it diffi- 
cult, in face of the enormity of the task, to effect more than the congress, 
such as it was, effected : namely, a new external form and arrangement of the 
European system. This the congress accomplished, no more ; but if, on the 
one hand, it could get no more out of the great epoch, yet, on the other hand, 
neither could it prevent the effects on the future existence of Europe, which 
followed of themselves from the events of that great period." 


THE RETUEH AND DOWNFALL OF NAPOLEON (1815 A.D.) 

Meantime in France and Belgium the final struggle with Kapoleon had 
been carried on to his ruin.® The disputes in the congress had raised IJilapo- 
leon’s hopes. In France his party was still powerful, almost the whole of the 
population being blindly devoted to him, and an extensive conspiracy for his 
restoration to the imperial throne was secretly set on foot. Several thousands 
of his veteran soldiery had been released from foreign duianco ; the whole of 
the military stores, the spoil of Europe, still remained in the possession of 
France; the fortresses were garrisoned solely with French troops; Elba was 
close at hand, and the emperor was guarded with criminal negligence. 

It was on the 1st of March, 1815, that l^apoleon again set foot on the coast 
of France. He was accompanied by merely fiftee n hundred men, but the 
whole of the troops sent against him by Louis XVin ranged themselves be- 
neath his eagle. He passed, as if in triumph, through his former empire. 
The whole nation reccivetl him with acclamations of delight. Hot a single 
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FrenclunarL shed a drop of blood for the Bonrboii, who fled hastily to Ghent* 
and on the 20th of March Napohnni entered Paris unopposed. His brother- 
in-law, Mural', at the same time revolted at Naphis and adva,nc(Ml into upper 
Italy against the Austrians. But all the )’(\sti of Napoleon \s ancient allies 
persuaded that he must again fall, eitlun* r<‘ma,imHl t.ramiuil or formed a close 
alliance with the combined powers. TboHwiss, iu partieulai‘, showed cxbes- 
sivo zeal on this occasion, and took up arms against France in the hope of 
rendering the allied sovereigns favourabh^ to their new constitution- The 
Swiss regiments, which had pjissed from Naip()le(>ids service tio that of Louis 
XVIII, also remained unmoved by Napoleon’s blandishments, wore deprived 
of their arms, and returned separately to Bwitzerhnid. 

The allied sovereigns who w(U’e assenibkHl at' Vienna at on(‘,e allowed every 
dispixte to drop iu order to form n fresh and (‘loser (‘oalition. They declarecl 
Napoleon an outlaw, a robber, proscribed by all Europe, and bmiml themselves 
to bring a force more than a million stirong into tiie tudd against him. All 
Napoleon’s cunning attempts to bribe and seti them ah variance were treated 
with scorn, and the combined powers spcH^dily cauu^ to an understamiing on 
the points hitherto so strongly contestjed. Baxouy was partitiionecl between 
her ancient sovereign and Prussia, and a revolt, thati broken otit iu Li(>ge among 
the Saxon troops, who were by command of Prussia to be divided before they 
had been released from their oath of allegiaucio to their kiug, is easily ex- 
plained by the hurry and pressure of the t imes, which caused all minor con- 
siderations to be forgotten. Napoleon exclusively o(!Cupied tlie mind of every 
diplomatist, and all agreed upon the necessity, at) all hazards, of Ids xitter anni- 
hilation. The lion, thus driven at bay, turned upon his pursuers for a last 
and desperate struggle. The French wore Still faithful to Napoleon, who, with 
a view of reinspiriug them with the enthusiastic spirit that had rendered them 
invincible in the first days of the republic, again (‘.ailed fortJi tiie old republi- 
cans, nominated them to the highest appointments, re-established several 
republican institutions, and, on the 1st of June, presenkMl t.o his dazzled sub- 
jects the magnificent spectacle of a field of May, as in tlu^ times of Charle- 
magne and in the commencement of the Ihwoliition, and then led a numerous 
and spirited army to the Dutch frontiera against t.he enemy. 

Here st()od a Pnissian army under Bliicher, and an Anglo -German one 
under Wellington, comprehending the Dntcli under the prince of Orange, the 
Brunswickers under their duke, the recruited Hanoverian legion under Wal- 
moden. These corps d^amiie most imminently threatened Paris. The main 
body of the allied army under Schwarzenberg, then advancing from the south, 
was still distant. Napoleon consequently directed his first attack against the 
former two. His army had gained immensely in strength and spirit by the 
return of his veteran troops from foreign imprisonment. AV(dlington, igno- 
rant at what point Napoleon might cross the frontier, had followed the old 
and ill-jtidged plan of dividing his forces; an incredible error, the allies hav- 
ing simply to unite their forces and to take up a firm position i ii order to draw 
Napoleon to any given spot. Napoleon afterwards observed in his memoirs 
that he had attacked Blucher first because he well knew that Bliicher would 
not be supported by the over-prudent and egotistleal English commander, but 
that Wellington, had he been first attjicked, would have reemved every aid 
from his high-spirited and faithful ally. The duke of Brunswick-, with im- 
patience equalling that of Blucher, was the only one who had (fuitted the ball 
during the night and had hurried forward against the enemy. Napoleon 
gained time to throw himself between Wellington and Bliicher and to prevent 
their junction; for he knew the spirit of his opponents. He consequently 
opposed merely a small division of Ms army under Ney to the English and 
turned with the whole of his main body against the Prussians. The veteran 
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Bliiclier perceived his intentions and in consequence urgently demanded aid 
from the duke of Wellington, who promised to send him a reinforcement of 
twenty thousand men by four o’clock on the 16th. But this aid did not arrive. 
Wellington retired with superior forces before Key at Quatre Bras. 


THE BATTLES OE LIG-HY AND WATEBLOO 

ft 

Bliicher meau’while yielded to the overwhelming force brought against him 
by Napoleon at Ligny, also on the IGth of June. Yainly did the Prussians 
rush to the attack beneath the murderous lire of the Prench, ^'^ainly did Bliicher 
in person head the assault and for five hours continue the combat hand to 
hand in the village of Ligny. Numbers prevailed, and, the infantry being at 
length driven back, Bliicher led the cavalry once more to the charge, but was 
repulsed and fell senseless beneath his horse, which was shot dead. His adju- 
tant, Count Nostitz, alone remained at his side. The French cavalry passed 
close by without perceiving them, twilight and a misty rain having begun to 
fall. The Prussians fortunately missed their leader, repulsed the Prench 
cavalry, which again galloped past him as ho lay on the ground, and he was at 
length drawn from beneath his horse. He still lived, but only to behold the 
complete defeat of his army. 

Bliicher, although a veteran of seventy-three and wounded and shattered 
by his fall, was not for a moment discouraged. Ever vigilant, he assembled 
his scattered troops with wonderful rapidity, inspirited them by his cheerful 
words, and had the generosity to promise aid, by the afternoon of the 18th of 
June, to Wellington, who was now in his turn attacked by the main body of 
the Prench under Napoleon. Bliicher consequently fell back upon Wavre in 
order to remain as close as possible in Wellington’s vicinity, and also sent 
orders to Billow’s corps, that was then on the advance, to join the English 
army, whilst Napoleon, in the idea that Bliicher was falling back upon 
the Maas, sent Grouchy in pursuit with a body of thirty-five thousand 
men. 

Napoleon, far from imagining that the Prussians, after having been, as he 
supposed, completely annihilated or panic-stricken by Grouchy, could aid 
the British, wasted the precious moments, instead of hastily attacking 
Wellington. 

At length, about mid-day, Napoleon gave orders for the attack, and, 
furiously charging the British left wing, drove it from the village of Hougo- 
mont. He then sent orders to Ney to charge the British centre. At that mo- 
ment a dark spot was seen in the direction of St. Lambert. Was it Grouchy? 
A reconnoitring party wim despatched and returned with the news of its being 
the Prussians under Billow. The attack upon the British centre was conse- 
quently remanded, and Ney was despatched with a considerable portion of 
his troops against Billow. Wellington now ventured to charge the enemy 
with his right wing, but was repulsed and lost the farm of La Haye Sainte, 
which commanded his i>osition on this side as Hougomont did on his right. 
His centre, however, remained nnattacked, the Prench exerting their utmost 
strength to keep Billow’s gallant troops back at the village of Planchenoit, 
where the battle raged with the greatest fury, and a dreadful conflict of some 
hours’ duration ensued hand to hand. But, about five o’clock, the left wing 
of the British being completely thrown into confusion by a fresh attack on the 
enemy’s side, the whole of the French cavalry, twelve thousand strong, made 
a furious charge upou the British centre, bore down all before them, and took 
a great number of guns. The prince of Orange was wounded. The road to 
Brussels was already fihronged with the fugitive English troops, and Welling* 
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too, scarcely able to keep liis weapk<MTie(l topfotiUer, apparently on tho 
brink of destruction, when tlie thunder of aivt.illery was suddenly heard in the 
direction of Wavre. ^^Tt is Grouchy!” Joyfully exchiinuHl Napoleon, ^vho 
had repeatedly sent orders to that Kcnerjil io push forward with all possible 
speed. But it was not Grouchy ; it) wjih BUiclnu*. 

The faithful troops of the veteran marshal (1 he old Silesian army) v ere 
completely woui out by the battle, by Ilnur r(^t recall in th<^ heavy rain over 
deep roads, and by tho want of food, dlie distamn^ from AVavre, whence they 
had been driven, to Waterloo, wher<^ Wellin.cfton was tlum in a(d,ion, Avasnot 
great, but was rendered arduous owing to (pln^se <urcumsiances. Tho men 
sometimes fell down from extreme weariness, Uiud tln\ guns stiuck fast in the 
deep mud. Bun Bliichor was everywh(vr(>> present, and notiwithstianding his 
bodily pain ever ehcerod his men forwa,rds, with “ imhvscribable pathos” say- 
ing to his disheartened soldiers, ^‘My ehildrcn, wc^ must advance; I have 
promised it — do not cause me tpO break tny word ! ” Whilst still distant from 
the scene of action, he ordered the guns to h) Ihxnl in ordcu’ tiO keep np the 
courage of the English, and at length, lK5tw<sm six and seven in the evening, 
the first Prussian corps in advance, that of i^i<^ten, tell furiously upon the 
enemy. “BraAm ! ” cried Blucher, I know yon, tny Hih^sians ; to-day wo shall 
see the backs of these French rascals ! ” 

Zieteu filled up tho apace still intervoning b(dpW(‘en Wellington and Billow. 
Exactly at that moment, Napoleon had wmii his ohl guard forward in four 
massive squares in order to make a last att(unpti t o the British lines, 
when ffieten fell upon tlieir flank and (h^alt leailul havoc? among tiheir close 
masses with his artillery. BiUowks troops, inspirited by this success, now 
pressed gallantly forAvard and finally regainc.d the? lougVA)nli?Hled village of 
Planchenoit from the enemy. The? whole? of (In? Prussian nviny, sidvancing ai 
the double and Avith drums beating, had alr(?ady driven back tin? right wing 
of the x«rcnch, Avhen ihe English, regaining courage, advainH?d, Napoleon was 
surrounded on tAvo sides, and the Avhoh? of his Innips, the old guard under 
General Cambromie alone excepted, were? totally disp<?rsed and fled in com- 
plete disorder. The old guard, 8urround(?d by Billow’s <?avalry, nobly replied, 
when challenged to surrender, La garth na se mid pan and in a few min- 
utes the veteran conquerors of Europe f(?ll beneath t in? righteous and avenging 
blows of their antagonists. At the fa,nn of Im ,Hdh AUianm Bliloher oifered 
his hand to Wellini^on. Avill sh?ep to-night in Bonaparte’s last night’s 
quarters,” said Wellingtou. ^^And I will drive him out of his present ones!” 
replied Blucher. 

The Prussians, fired by enthusiiwm, forgot the fatigues they had for four 
days endured, and, favoured by a moonlight night), so ?i(?alonsly pursued the 
French that au immense number of prisonerH ancl }i vast: amount of booty fell 
into their hands and Napoleon uarroAvly <?scaiK?d being taken prisoner. At 
Genappe, where the bridge was blocked by fugitivc?H, the pursuit Avas so close 
that he was compelled to abandon his (?arriage, l(?aving his sword and hat 
behind him. Bliicher, who reached the spot a monu?nt afterwards, took pos- 
session of the booty, sent Napoleon’s hat, sword, ami star to the king of 
Prussia, retained his cloak, telescope, and (^sirriagi? for his oAvn use, and gave 
up everything else, including a quantity of the m<»Ht valuable jewellery, gold, 
and money, to his brave soldiery. Tin? wiiole of tin? army stores, two hun- 
dred and forty guns, and an inmnnerable quantity of arms thrOAvn away by 
the fugitives fell into his hands. 

The Prussian general, Thielmaun, who, Avith a, rc?Av t roops, had remained 
behind at Wavre in order, at groat hazard, to deceive Grouchy into the belief 
that he was still opposed by Blilcher’s entire force, acitx'd a lesstn* but equally 
honourable part on tliis groat day. He fulfilled his commission Avith great 
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skill, and so completely deceived Grouchy as to hinder his making a single 
attemiit to thro'w himself in the way of the Prussians on the Paris road. 

Bliicher pushed forwards without a mementos delay, and on the 29th of 
June stood before Paris. Hapoleou had, meanwhile, a second time abdicated, 
and had filed from Paris in the hope of escaping across the seas. Bavout, the 
ancient instrument of his tyranny, who commanded in Paris, attempting to 
make terms of capitulation with Bliicher, was sharply answered, “You want 
to make a defen cef Take care what you do. You well know what license 
the irritated soldiery will take if your city must he taken hy storm. Bo you 
wish to add the sack of Paris to that of Hamburg, already loading your con- 
science? ” Paris surrendered after a severe engagement at Tssy, and Miiflling, 
the Prussian general, was placed in command of the city, July 7th, 1815. It 
wms on the occasion of a grand banquet given by Wellington shortly after the 
occupation of Paris by the allied trooj)8that Bliicher gave the celebrated toast, 
^'May the pens of diplomatisis not again spoil all that the swords of our gal- 
lant armies have so nobly won ! ” 

Schwarzeuberg had in the interim also penetrated into Prance, and the 
crown prince of Wiirtemberghad defeated General Rapp at Straaburg and had 
surrounded that fortreas. Idie Swiss, under General Bachmann, who had, 
although fully equipped for the field, hitherto prudently watched the turn of 
events, invaded Praiice immediately after the battle of Waterloo, pillaged 
Burgundy, besieged and took the fortress of Huningen, which, with the per- 
mission of the allies, they razed to the ground, the Prench having thence fii;ed 
upon the bridges of Bfile which lay close in its vicinity, A fresh Austrian 
army under Primont advanced from Italy as far as Ijyons. On the 17th of 
July, Eapolcon surrendered himself in the bay of Rochefort to the English, 
whose ships prevented his escape ; he moreover preferred falling into their 
hands rather than into those of the Prussians. The whole of France submitted 
to the triumphant allies, and Louis XVIII was reinstated on his throne. Murat 
had also been sirmiltaneously defeated at Tolentino in Italy by the Austrians 
under Eianchi, and Ferdinand lY had been restored to the throne of Haples. 
Murat fled to Corsica, but his retreat to Prance was prevented hy the success 
of the allies, and in his despair he, with native rashness, yielded to the advice 
of secret intrigants and returned to Italy with a design of raising a popular 
insurrection, but was seized on landing, and shot on the 13th of October. 

Bliicher was greatly inclined to give full vent to his rage against Paris. 
The bridge of Jena, one of the numerous bridges across the Seine, the princi- 
pal object of his displeasure, was, curiously enough, saved from destruction 
(he had already attempted to blow it up) by the arrival of the king of Prussia. 
His j>ropo8al to punish Prance by |)artitioning the country and thus placing 
it on a par with Germany was far more practical in its tendency. 

THE SECOND TBEATY OF PABIB (NOVBMBEK 20TH, 1815) 

This honest veteran had in fact a deeper insight into affairs than the most 
wary diplomatists. In 1815 the same persons as in 1814 met in Paris, and 
similar interests were agitated. Foreign jealousy again effected the conclu- 
sion, of this peace at the expense of Germany and in favour of France. 
Bliicher' s influence at first reigned supreme. The king of Pruipia, who, to- 
gether with the emperors of Russia and Austria, revisited Paris, took Stein 
and Gruner into his council. The crown prince of Whrtemherg also zealously 
exerted himself in favour of the reunion of Lorraine and Alsace with Ger- 
many. But Russia and England beholding the reintegration of Germany wi^ 
displeasure, Austria, and finally Prussia, against whose patriots all were in 
league, yielded. The future destinies of Europe were settled on the side of 
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England Tby Wellington and Oaatlereagh ; on tliat of Russia by Rrinco John 
Razumowsky, Nesselrode, and Capo d’Istria; ou tkat of Austria by Metternich 
and Wessenberg ; on that of Pruasia by llardeubcrg and M^ilUa.ni von Hum- 
boldt. The German patriots were cxoluded from the discnssion, and a result 
extremely unfavourable to Germany naturally followed: Alsaeo and Lorraine 
remained annexed to France. By the second Treaty of J?aris which was denn- 
itively concluded on the 20th of November, 1815, Fram^e was merely compelled 
to give up the fortresses of Philippeville, Marieubourg, Saarlouis, and Landau, 
to demolish Hiiningeu, and to allow eiglitc^eu other fortresses on the German 
frontier to be occupied by the allies until t.lie now government had taken firm 
footing in France. Until then, 150,000 of the allied troo])s were also to 
i*emain within the French territory and to be maintaiiUMl at the expense of the 
people. Franco was, moreover, condemned to pay 700, ()00, 000 francs towards 
the expenses of the wmr and to restore tin^ ehrf-dUminrs of which she had 
deprived every capital in Eiir()p(i. Tlu^ sword of Frederick tlui Great was not 
refonnd: Marshal Serurier declauMl tiiat he ha<l l)»irned it. The Invalids had 
ill the same spirit cast the triumphal monument of the field of Koasbach into 
the Seine, in order to prevent its restoration. Tlu*) alanim formerly belonging 
to Frederick the Great was also missing. Napoleon Imd it on his person dur- 
ing his flight and made use of it at Bti. Ifehma, wh(u*e it st ruck his death-hour. 
On the other hand, however, almost all the famous ohl German nnumscripts 
which had formerly been carried from ireidelkmg to Ronu^, and thonco by 
Napoleon to Paris, were sent back to ICeidell)ei‘g, Oiuh of the most/ valuable, 
tlie Manessian Code of the Swabian Minnesingers, was lefli in I^u’is, where it 
had been concealed. Bliicher expired, in 1810, on his estate in Silesia. 




CHAPTER 711 


ASPECTS OP EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CULTURE 


The Oerman plains were the scene in ■which all nations engaged 
in mortal conflict. Situated In the centre of Europe, and too much 
divided into separate dominions to bo able then to repel aggression 
by their native strength, the Oorman states have alternately been 
the prey of internal discord and the tlaiatre of external aggression. 

SucJi a state of things is inconsistent with tho growth of a national 
literature, which, though it is often stimulated by the excitement 
and passions of war, can take root and flourish only amidst the tran- 
quillity and enjoyments of peace. Boligious freedom was extin- 
guished in Germany by tbo victory of the White Mountain near 
Prague ; and it never acquired domestic peace till the victories of 
Eugene and Marlborough had tamed for a season the ambition of 
France, and those of Frederick the Great had secured the indepen- 
dence of northern Germany. 

That science had made great progress during the Middle Ages, 
in Germany, the land which gave the art of printing and the discov- 
ery of gunpowder to the world, need be told to none at all ac^ 
quainted with these subjects; and on the revival of letters she took 
an honourable place both in scholarship and the exact sciences. The 
country of Bcaligor and Erasmus will ever be dear to the lover of 
classical literature. But the intellect of Germany at this period, 
bred in cloisters and nourished by tho study of classical literature 
or the exact sciences, was entirely of a learned caste. Its produc- 
tions were, for the most part, written in Latin, and addressed only 
to scholars. Its national literature did not arise till the middle of 
the eighteenth century.— Alison. h 

The course of literary life in the eigLteentli century was an almost unin- 
terrupted progression ; in it we can distinguish, three grades, each of which 
rises considerably above its predecessor. The first division reaches to 1750 ; 
the advance which was already traceable in the last decades of the seventeenth 
century continues in this period ; individual retarding elements do not succeed 
in stopping the progress of the development. In the centre of the second divi- 
sion, which lasts till the beginning of the seventies, stand the first three of the 
six great new high-Qerman poets, of whom Klopstock bestows on German po- 
etry a forcible turn of poetic expression and elevation of sentiment; Lessing, 
fine logical arrangement of language and consistent sequence of thought devel- 
opment ; W ieland, perfect grace. Then, after a short process of fenuentatioii, 
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the new Gerinau poetiy enierH iiiuler Honler’s guidamni on llio higliefit Btage of 
its development, the age of Goethe and Bc)iilhn’.<’ 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, ])oet.ry, seimuie, the entire 
intellectual and literary life of the nation rmMUv-i^d s\ich a mighty impetus that 
the productions of the Oerinans, whet her ju the ti(dd of tln^ iiuagination or/)f 
mental activity, ranked with those of the Jhiglish and i^h’tnH'h. In fact, they 
were often in advance in respect to depth, v<nvsa(ii!lty, and genius. Men of the 
highest talents in various directions euUvred mnv jjaths, and, psuily by attack- 
ing and vampiishiug superannuated m'rors, ;prt\iudic-(vs, and feists nh^as, partly 
by insinred creations in the Jield of ])0<d-ry or science, laid t ln^ foundations for 
a height of culture almost uneciimlled in inod(u*n history. Germany also lived 
through an epoch of reforms and n^volntions, in which, however, the only 
weapons Avere those of the intelleci', and where t he liigliest goal t<o be st jiveu 
for Avas the idea of culture and the relinement of humanity, Ihadryandthe 
taste, for art progressed most rapidly of all, so that/ poetic. imltuiA^ Ht<!()d at the 
head; philosophy and religion av ere allied AVith jjoetry ; imagination and senti- 
ment, the true foundations of poet ry, wer(^ also ea.rim*,d ov(*r into the lA^alm of 
science. The greatest minds of the nation th^A’oted their talents to poetry,^ 


KLOPHTOOIC AND W1 INLAND 

Far before German contemporary poets stands the G<wma,n Homer, Klop- 
stock. He it AViis who, by the ])OAverrul inOuenc(‘. his Mt^skdi and his odes, 
established the supremacy of the anti<iue tastii; not., hoAvtwer, in <letiance of 
German and Ghristiau mociations, l)ut ratlnu* to t.luur ath'anlagn. Keligiou 
and patriotism Av'ere with him the higlu^st of ail (H)nc(^l)tioiis; but, in nd’ercnce 
to the form in which they should be exhibite.d, ln‘- considmAMl lhat of ancient 

(Jnmee the mosli p<‘iiV('t, and thought 
that he could unite t be gnMitest heauty 
of substam^.e wit h the giA^atest beauty 
of form by praising (iiristianity ami 
ejennanism when attired iii the garb of 
GnmcAK astra,ng<» error, <HU‘tainly, yet 
oiub whicii ar<>se \'(‘ry nu/turally from 
tlie strajige character of the pi’ogress 
of social developuumt Avliich charac- 
terised his age. It is true, indeed, 
t/hati England exereisiul a considerable 
inthience iipon Klopsiock, for his 
Memi(fh is a more pimdant to Miltoids 
l^anuVm*, Loat; but Klopsiock must 
not, on that account, bo called a mere 
imitator of an Englishman; the ser- 
vices Avhicii lu^ performed in behalf 
of German poc^try are as peculiar as 
they arci gr(«ili. H’e repressed, by 
means of his Grcndc luwameters and 
with other Bapphie, Al(‘.aio, and iambic 
clm^ical metres, the French Alexan- 
drines and doggerel verses which had 
. hitherto be(m in vogiui. 

• Kl^stock did more than this : though in form a Greek, he was, and 
^sned to be, m spirit a true German; and he it was who introduced that pa- 
tnotm enthusi^m, that reverence for everything German, which against all the 
new fashions that have arisen since his time has never disaiipeared, hut, ou 
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the contrary, has often in its opposition to everything foreign been carried 
to an unjust and absurd height. However strange it may at first sound to 
hear him, the child of the French peruke period (^Periickenzeit), styling him- 
self a bard in his Alcaic verses, thus commingling heterogeneous periods, the 
modern, the antique, and the old-Teu- 
tofiic, yet this was the commencement 
of that proud and manly confidence 
which urged on German poetry to cast 
off its foreign fetters and to lay aside 
that humiliating attitude which it had 
preserved even after the Peace of West- 
phalia. It was indeed necessary that 
someone should come who could smite 
his breast with his hand and exclaim, 

^'lam a German!^' His poetry, like 
his patriotism, was deeply rooted in 
that lofty moral and religious belief 
upon which such lustre was shed by 
his Messiah^ and it was he who, next 
to Gellert, imparted to modern Ger- 
man poetry that dignified, serious, and 
pious character which it has retained 
in spite of all its excesses of fancy and 
wit. 

It was Wieland who transplanted 
into German woods and Gothic cities 
the light and graceful spirit of Athens, 
though not without considerable ad- 
mixture of the levity and playfulness 
of the French genius. Wieland com- 
bined in his own person the Gallomania 
and Grecomania. He was brought up 
in the former; he passed at an after 
period into tho latter ; yet he perceived how narrow was the path pursued 
by Klopstock and Voss ; he led the Gei'mans from their pompous stiffness 
back to the successful and easy motions of the graces of Finance and Greece. 
The German mnse, moving with graceful, cheerful freedom in the days of 
Minnezeit (love-time), attired by the meistersingers in starched linen, dis- 
guised iu a periwig and hoop -petticoat after the Thirty Years’ War, no 
longer knew what to do with her hands, but continued to play lackadaisically 
with her fan.f 

Whatever may be the excellences of Wieland and Klopstock, both are 
essentially writers of the past. This cannot be said of Lessing, the third great 
German of this period ; he is still a living influence. He is, indeed, the only 
writer before Goethe whom Germans can now read without feeling themselves 
iu a world foreign to their sympathies. Throughout his career he strove to 
renew and fructify the intellectual life of his nation, and he achieved his aim 
by important creative activity, and by the clearest, freest, and most drastic 
criticism of the eighteenth century, 

LBSSINa 

Lessing combined in himself the study and culture of all the schools of his 
age; so that he passed through the Gallomania, the Grecomania, and the An- 
glomania, like the sun passing through the zodiac, without sacrificing any of 
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its freedom, and without, iiudining (other to the ri^ht) or to live h'ft, but pursu- 
ing nobly his own coarse. In that age oC foreign in^Uan^(^es and of clashing 
tastes, great poets could not spring up as from th(v (rarlh ; they had to stivuggio 
with herculean strength through a eirclo of Coreiga luudraaces, which both 
bewildered them and led them astray ; they wer (3 forced to opea up a path for 
themselves, by means of a sound, couvpr(diensiv('i, and incorrupt ibl<‘ critieiwiu. 
This was the reason that Lessing (‘oinbiucd t he(U'it i(!al wit h tlie jvoctdcal power, 
that the armed Pallas loved to walk side by side with him! He exercised 
this criticism in many and various ti(ddH"-iu those of theology, philosophy, 
ivbilology, the history of art and literat.uns as w(dl ns ivi that oi' poetry. He 
opposecl the uiilicked rudeneas, the gr<»HS fanathdsin, and the spiintless pedan- 
try of a cold faith, iu his celel)rat.(3d (controversy JHcgarding the Wolfenbuttel 
Frmjnente, in which he avoided falling into the extireme of (complete unbelief, 
as his excellent I^athan shows. 

He exercised a no less important inlluence upon the rise and progress of 
profound comprehensive study and also of a better taste in idiilology; and, 
through his intercourse with Winchelmann, upon th(c r(wival of th(i Sue arts. 
xVs soon, however, as he directed his atbrntiou principally to poetry, he 
became the true Hercules Musagtites, the vampuslucr of all tluc remaining frag- 
ments of the (hillomania, and of all tlie lu’olixity and ticdinm iuH(^parably con- 
nected with it, as well as the trusiy E(‘kart before the Veuusberg of the mod- 
ern sentimentality and ivoetic.ul licentiousiuiss— to which, however, the gates 
and doors have, since his tinu^, Ixcen opcciucd, If w(c exviminc^ what relation 
he bore to the older and younger schools of his day, we iiud that ho always 
saw the faults which thesy commitbcd wit.h tine (chcavxcst (cyvc, and ivoiuted them 
out ill tlie most decided language. No ou(c could point out with such far- 
r(?aching acuteness as Ixcssing th(c dUferencce b(3twcen the true antivpie and its 
French caric^atnre ; and to him are the (lermana iudeebted for lacing the tirstru 
purify their stage from the starched French Ahexandrim'S and, above all, their 
language from its turgid and bombastic styke* Even lacfonc t ine app(3.arance of 
the Grecomaniacs, before Voss or Klopsioch, Ltessing bad eulerved tlie lists; he 
was, however, far from making common cause with iluan, Ihc did not rescue 
the antitiuo from the French bombast mervdy to give it up to the (jeerman ped- 
ants. The Grecomaiiia was as disgusting to him as ()laU(>maiua-“-a fact whicli 
he never attempted to eoucoal./ 


HEINE ON THE WEITEKB OE THE EHatTEENTH OENTUSiV 

Lessing was tlie literary Arminius who freed our theatre from foreign rule. 
He demonstrated the vanity, the absurdity, and the bad taste of tiiose imita- 
tions of the French drama which th(unH(dv(cs had followed the Greek. But 
not only by his criticism was ho the founder of a modevru German original lit- 
erature, but by his own works of art as well. This man followed all intellec- 
tual tendencies, all phases of life, with enthusiasm a-ud disinterestedness. 
Art, theology, archveology, poetry, dramatic criticism, history— -all were pur- 
sued by him with the same zeal and for the sanui (end. In all his works lives 
the same great social ideal, the same progressive humanity, the same religion 
of reason of which he was the John thci Baptist and of which we are still look- 
ing for the Messiah. He preached this religion always, but unfortunately he 
was often alone and in the desert; and, besid(is, he did not possess the art of 
turning stones into bread— the greater part of his life he spent in poverty and 
want. 

That is a curse which weighs on nearly all great spirits among theGennaus, 
and perhaps will not be abolished except by political lilHcrty. Lessing w^ 
politically inclined more than anyone suspected, a characteristic which is 
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found in none of his contemporaries. Only now do we perceive what he 
meant by his despotism of twelve in Umilia GaloUL In his day he was regard- 
ed only as a champion of intellectual liberty and as an opponent of clerical 
intolerance, for his theological works were easier to understand. The frag- 
ments fleher Brzielmng dea MemchengeschlechU, which Eugene Rodrigue has 
translated into Preach, may perhaps give that nation some idea of the compre- 
hensive breadth of Lessing^s intellect. The two critical works which have 
exercised the greatest influence on art are his Savihirgiache Dramaturgie and 
his Laolcoon, oder ilher die Qrenzen der Malerei und Fome, His most prominent 
dramatic works are Umilia Galotti, Minna von Banihelm, and Nathan der Weise, 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born at Kamenz in Lusatia on January 
22nd, 1729, and died at Brunswick on February 15th, 1781. He was a com- 
plete man, who, while he attacked the old with his disastrous criticism, at the 
same time created something new and better. ^^He was,” says a German 
writer, <Oike those pious Jews who were often disturbed by the attacks of the 
enemy while they were building the second temple, and who Anally fought 
with one hand while they built on the house of God with the other.” 

Another Writer who worked in the same spirit and for the same ends and 
who may be called Lessing’s direct successor, was Johann Gottfried von Her- 
der, who was born at Mohnmgen in East Prussia in 1744, and who died at 
Weimar in Saxony in the year 1803. 

Although Lessing gave a mighty blow to the imitation of the borrowed 
French Hellenism, he himself, by pointing out the real works of art in Gre- 
cian antiquity, created in a way a new kind of foolish imitation. By his op- 
position of religious superstition he ad- 
vanced the sober desire for enlighten- 
ment which spread in Berlin and which 
had its chief organ in Mcolai and its 
arsenal in the General German Libraiy. 

The most deplorable mediocrity then 
began, more stubbornly than ever, to 
show itself, and emptiness and vanity 
puffed themselves up like the frog in 
the fable. 

One is very much mistaken if one 
believes that Goethe, who had already 
appeared at that time, was as yet uni- 
versally recognised. His Gdtz von JBer- 
lichingen and his Werther wore hailed 
with enthusiasm, but so also were the 
works of the most common bunglers, 
and Goethe was given only a very small 
niche in the temple of literature. As 
has been said, the public received the 
Gdtz and the Werther with enthusiasm, 
but more on account of the subjects 
matter than because of artistic excel- 
lence,- which almost no one knew how 
to appreciate. The Gotz was a dram- 
atised cavalier romance, and that variety was popular at the time. In the 
Werther, people saw; only the elaboration of a real story, that of the Hew Jeru- 
salem, of a youth who shot himself for love and thereby made a great deal of 
noise in that absolutely still period. People read his affecting letters with 
tears ; it was noticed that the way in which Werther had been removed from 
a titled society had increased Ids disgust with life ; the question of Buioide 
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made the book still more talked about ; at this suggestion a few fools hit upon 
the idea likewise to shoot themselves. The book, through its subject matter, 
had the effect of a thunder-clap. 

Wieland was the great poet of the day, with whom no one could compete 
except perhaps Mr. Ode-poet Eamler in Berlin. Wieland was worshipped 
idolatrously more even than Goethe at any time. The stage was ruled by 
Iffland with his noisy, bourgeois dramas, and by Kotzebue with his stale at- 
tempts at wit.^‘ 

STURM UNB DKANCt 

Borrowing the title of a drama of Klinger, a title extremely characteristic 
of the German poetry of that period, the historians of Uierature named the age 
of Lessiug^s pioneer work — which began with Minna von Banihehn at the end 
of the Seven Years’ War and extended to the classic purihcation which fol- 
lowed the collaboration of Goethe and Schiller, after the return of Goethe from 
his Italian journey and at the time of the outbreak of the irrench Be volution 
— the period of Stuim und J^rang. 

The starting point of this period is Herder ; its zenith and centre, Goethe ; 
its conclusion, Schiller. With Herder are associated, as isolated workers, 
Gerstenberg and Schubart. To Goethe succeed his pupils Lenz and lUinger, 
and their compauions Muller and Heinse. Between Goethe and Schiller stand 
the members of the Gotti nger society- — Burger, Voss, and their companions. 
Finally, side by side with the men of Sturm and Drang, calmer natures appear, 
such as Iffland and other dramatists ; Hippel and others in the sphere of ro- 
mance. 

The common characteristic of the Sturmer and Dninger consists in a sover- 
eign contempt, or at least in relegation to the backgrotind, of all nxles of art, 
and in the delight of employing a language vaunting itself the direct outflow 
of a genius which has felt superior to all formal restraint. This language 
must be as abrupt, rough, and strong as possible ; especially must it recall iu 
its expressions, comparisoiis, and antitheses the striking speeches and counter 
speeches in the popular and carousal scenes of Shakespeare. Thus only the 
overgrowth was borrowed from the great Briton ; his refinemeuts and delica- 
cies were departed from as much as possible. An especial enthusiasm was ex- 
pressed for Eousseau’s love of solitude and hatred of civilisation, though the 
poets did not make what is classical in this writer — his enthusiasm for nature 
— their own. Besides this there were numerous echoes of Klopstock, Wieland, 
and Lessing ; further, and this is one of the chief merits of the Sturmer and 
Dranger, a revival was accomplished of the old German folk songs and popu- 
lar humour, and a joyous reception given to the genuine and pseudo -popular 
poetry of foreign peoples, to which the Ossian craze esi>ecially belongs. The 
keynote is given by the numerous conceits and fancies of the poets themselves, 
and also by distinct and bold allusions to reprehensible deeds committed by 
those rulers who were inimical to the people and freedom. Emilia Gdotti 
early sounded this note. The Sturm and Drang period was really a whirling 
thunderstorm in the rising' German poetry, and an impulse towards freedom 
away from the restraint of rule and from foreign models, towards the popular 
development of conditions in the fatherland. 

As patriarch of the Stiirmer and Dranger we mentioned Johann Gottfried 
Herder. Both as poet and philosopher he took for his first model the Genevan 
apostle of freedom, Jean Jacques Eousseau, whose influence over Mm he how- 
ever ^owed in a thoroughly independent fasMon. He began his poetical 
activity by directing his attention to the popular poetry of all nations, with- 
out considering its stage of development; with this object he undertook wide 
and profound studies on the history of poetry. With a courage worthy of 
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recognition in a theologian, he logically placed the miraculous tales of the 
Old Testament among great national poems, and thus set Hebrew poetry on 
the same basis with that of other nations. Thus Herder became a pioneer in 
popular poetry, as was Lessing in more artificial poetry, though Herder was as 
little or less a born poot than was Lessing. From this, his most important work 
in ohe poetic field, proceeded his Btimmmi der Volher in lAederrij that ever- 
beautiful song book of the human 
intellect. A worthy companion 
to this is his later edition of the ^ 

Spanish romance of the did. It 
was Herder who first made Indian 
poetry known in Germany (with 
the ^JcmtaU ) ; and he was the 
first who turned his attention to 
Shakespeare in a penetrating and 
critical fashion, not merely as a 
man seeking a model. His own 
poems, on the other hand, of 
which the unrhymed Legendmi 
were the best known, are purely 


There is little more of the 
Sturm and Drang spirit to note 
in Herder ^8 work, except in some 
of his lesser criticjil and jBSthetic 





the period which bears that name, 
through his labours in collecting 
and assimilating the unformed 
poetry of early ages. 

There was more of the Stnrm 
and Drang spirit in Heinrich 
■Wilhelm von Gerstenberg, who Herder 

went side by side with Herder as (i744-i8cn) 

forerunner of that epoch and 

who was born in 1737 at Tondern in Schleswig. First a Danish ojBicer and 
then a publicist in Holstein, it was as the latter that he began to give vent 
to his independent views of literature as early as 1766. Amongst these those 
on Shakespeare's works were of importance. He entirely rejected any judg- 
ment of this great poet which was based on the standards of the ancients, and 
would not even countenance the designation of his works as tragedies and 
comedies, since these antiquated appellations did not' suit them ; he called 
them only ^Giving pictures of moiral nature," and thus claimed for^ them, so 
greatly did he honour their author, a peculiarly individual and plastic charac- 
ter. Lessing besought him not to fling away utterly, in his enthusiasm for 
modem form, the laws of French tragedy and the classio tradition ; but in 
1767 Gerstenberg gave a practical illustration of his views in ttie tragedy Ugo- 
Uno, suggested by the episode in Dante's Sdl, This was wholly in the spiiit 
of Sturm and Drang, causing wild agitations in the heart of the reader or lis- 
tener by unchaining all the terrors of a death caused by hunger and desp^. 
The fundamental idea of tragedy was ignored in sovereign fashion : the guilt- 
less suffer a cruel death wit^ut any object except that of the most pitiful pri- 
vate revenge. That unrestrained titanic force from which the flower of the 
German classics has since blossomed was already dominant. The poet was 
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silent after tliis yonthful feat, except for some extremely insignificant produc- 
tions liaving relation to music and philosophy. He did not die till 1823. 

In the same wild spirit in which Gerstenberg wrote, Christoph Daniel Frie- 
drich Schubart, who was born at Obersontheiiii in 1739, not only wrote but 
lived. After having attended the schools at ISTdrdlingen and, Nuremberg and 
the University of Erlangen, he came as a teacher to Geisslingen in 1763, hut 
in 1769 was music director at the court of Ludwigsburg, where he led a frivo- 
lous existence and whence he was expelled in 1773 on account of a satire on 
the duke of the country. After fitful wanderings he wrot^ in Augsburg the 
journal called Deutsche Chronih, whoso tone was in favour of patriotism and 
enlightenment, but with which he had to flee to ITlm. Scarcely had he begun 
a more steady existence here than the dtispotio duke, Charles of Wurtemberg, 
had iiiTyt enticed into his territory and placed in the fortress of Hohenasperg, 
where he^pent ten years and temporarily lost his reason. After his libera- 
tion from the tyrant he was restored, gave himself up to a useful life, and 
died in 1791. An unbridled poetic impulse glow's and fiiishes from his AhaS’ 
ver and his Mrstmgmft. He struck the popular note in his KwpUedy whose 
subject, indeed, was extremely lugubrious, namely, the sale of some hundred 
Swabians by the affectionate father of their country to the Dutch East India 
Company. 

After these forerunners, after this stormy dawn, rose that man who, in the 
total development of a universal genius, became first the pride of the Sturm 
and Drang period, later the ornament of tran(][uil classicism, and finally, in 
old age, the ironical leader of romanticism. Thus Goethe lived through three 
periods of German poetry as a poet of the foremost greatness.^ 

THE COUBT OF WEIMAK 

The town of Weimar has played a brief but glorious part in the history of 
Germany. For fifty years it was the dwelling-place of the muses, as the 
phrase still ran in the days when Duke Charles Augustus was reigning. 

What was the town 1 One of its historians defines it in these terms : “ If a 
hundred years ago anyone had opened a statistical work at the article Weimar 
he would have found something like this : a small town on the Ilm with a 
ducal palace ; presents nothing worthy of note ; at some distance a hill with a 
Lastschloss called Belvedere; a F'^tle farther the park of Ettersburg devoted to 
the chase.” The author of these lines might have added: population, seven 
thousand; houses built of wood with high roofs, blackened by time; streets 
unpaved, no indnstrv, the eomitry ill-cultivated, mined by wars. Such was 
Weimar. 

Among the [^rsonages who assisted to render the town illustrious we must 
first make mention of tie duchess dowager, Amalia. A daughter of the house 
of Brunswick and niece of Frederick 11, she had been married in 1756 to the 
duke of Saxe-Weimar. She was then seventeen years old ; two years later she 
was left a widow in difidcnlt circumstances. She succeeded at first in remov- 
ing from her country the traces of the ravages of the Seven Years' War; then 
she turned her attention to the education of her two sons. What particularly 
distinguished her was a great desire to learn, a natural, curiosity whose eager- 
ness age did not diminish. She summoned Wieland from the neighbouring 
University of Erfurt and confided to him the education of Prince Charles Au- 
gustim Wieland was the earliest of the illustrious writers whom the hospita- 
ble little city united, and it was thanks to him that Weimar first became a 
kind of asylum for German literature. 

The spirit of this amiable writer held sway at the court of Weimar when 
Goethe arrived there. The principle adopted was that of enjoying life peace- 
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fully; wisdom was made to eonsist in avoiding all excess; ceremonial was 
gladly waived. The society was composed of a few dames of honour and a 
few court functionaries whose official employments were not biu-densome. 
They read French and German verses; they improvised comic scenes; they 
obtained diversion from masq^nerades ; they amused themselves with disguises 
and with petty intrigues of an uncompromising character ; they told each other 
about the reviews ; Wieland’s MerTcur enjoyed great credit. The Epicurean 
philosopher who was soon to take rank among the first German writers by his 
poem of Obcron was the worthy president and the inspiring soul of this society. 
There was a little theatre at the castle like the theatre at Yersailles. French 
operas were chiefly given there, but there were also a few German plays. 
Wieland’s Alceste was represented in 1773, a courtier named Schwei^er hav- 
ing composed the music. These were amateur performances, but soon ap- 
peared real artists. The tragedian Eckhof spent some time at Weimar with 
his company. Corona Schroeter, the Leipsic singer, and Amalia Kotzebue, 
sister of the writer, arrived later. In short, it was a world of gentle anima- 
tion, where absence of etiquette drew the various classes together, and where 
poets, artists, courtiers, amateurs lived in a sort of community of noble aspi- 
rations and delicate enjoyments. 

At Weimar the distance between the princes and the poets, between patrons 
and patronised, was too small for the former to endeavour to exact flattery 
and the latter to offer it. Besides, similarity of tastes drew all together. 
Sometimes the duchess Amalia, who was a musician, collaborated with a com- 
poser or a poet for the arrangement of an interlude or lyrical play. The prin- 
cipal court functionaries all had some special talent which was utilised for the 
common entertainment, and some have left a name in literature. 

CHARLES AUGtrSTlTS AND GOETHE 

At the moment when Goethe and the young duke, the latter of whom had 
just been married, arrived at Weimar towards the end of the year 1775, they 
were already friends. Goethe had not yet laid aside the turbulence of his 
early years, and Duke Charles Augustus was not less impetuous than he. 
They came at first like two disturbing elements into the calm and elegant 
group amongst whom the aged Wieland was supreme. “The duke was then 
very young, ’'says Goethe in his Conversations with Bckermann;<’ “he did not 
know to what use to put his forces, and we were often on the point of break- 
ing OUT necks. To ride over hedges, ditches, and rivers, wear himself out dur- 
ing whole days going up and down mountains, to spend the night under the 
open sky, camping near a fire in the wood — such were his tastes. To have 
inherited a duchy was to him a matter of indifference, but he would have 
liked to win it, conquer it, take it by storm.” 

With so much energy of temperament and such a desire to distinguish him- 
self, what could he do in the duchy of Weimar? Charles Augustus recognised 
that even there he had a part to play. He surrounded his ttoone with men 
illustrious in the sphere of intellect, and Germany is not less indebted to him 
than if he had been a Charles V or a Frederick II. Charles Augustus, ^ys 
Goethe again, was horn a great man ; he had many of the essential qualities 
of a prince: he knew how to distinguish merit; he sincerely desired the hap- 
piness of mankind ; finally he was gifted with a species of divination which 
made him discover by instinct the course to be taken in difficult circm^tances. 
Thus after a few years expended in follies he turned his attention serioni^y to 
the welfare of his state, and Goethe was then his adviser and almost his asso- 
ciate in the government. 

Some historians maintain that his residence at Weimair was a bad thing for 
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Goethe that the years vhich he consecrated to the government of a p^y 

state loight have been more usefully employed for Gerjinan letters. !^t 

Goethe had in him an irresistible bent towards risking dl the chances of life, 

and nfunging into it again even after deceptions and snffenngs-a need to act 

himself so which often turned him aside from lus path and iiitfir-. 

ranted the poetic vein, but which also stimulated it and incessantly aiigm^t- 
lupwju LUC iJ , resources of lus luincl. For 



Goetlie one thing was superior even to 
art and poetry, aiul that was life. 

If we consider tliat the desire to do 
good should he natural to great minds 
and that all was inchoate in the duchy 
of Weimar, poor as it was in itself and 
further impoverished by the last wars, 
we shall understand how the govern- 
ment may have tempted Goethe. More- 
over, he governed only as much as he 
wished, being sure that the least of his 
reforms would be accepted, and not 
fearing to compromise a crown by too 
much negligence or too much xeal. 

In the midst of his life as an official 
and diplomatist, what became of the 
poet? The poet in Goethe was not 
dead, but slept, and when the hour 
should come was to awake. Even in 
the midst of the labours which seemed 
least in accordance with his true voca- 


Goethe tion, Goethe did not forget what Ger- 

( 1749 - 1832 ) many expected from him. All the liter- 

ary group from the banks of the Bhine, 
whose centre had been suddenly shifted, was attracted by him to Weimar. 
Klinger, the brothers Stollberg, Merck, came one after another, though with- 
out taking up their permanent residence there. ' Lenz himself came there to 
perpetrate a few extravagances. Finally Herder was appointed chief preacher 
at the court, in spite of the orthodox party, p In 1786 Goethe left Weimar in 
order to travel in Italy, whence he did not return till June, 1788.“ 

Meantime another power was rising at his side, a poet younger by ten 
years; this was Schiller, who had just made himself known by his drama of 
Don Carlos. What were to he the relations between the two poets! Were 
they to be rivals like Corneille and Bacine, Yoltaire and Bousseau! On the 
contrary, they were to he united, after 1794, in a close friendship which was 
often to be a collaboration, to which the one would bring the fruits of his ex- 
X)erieiice, a genius already matured and tried ; while the other on his side would 
contribute ardour, life, passion, a soul enamoured of all ideal things and filled 
with all noble ambitions. Goethe was to be a guide to Schiller, but in return 
he would receive from him a new impulse aud as it were a second youth, p 


THE EEACTION AGAINST BATIONlLISM; GOETHE 

The struggle against the fallow rationalism in state, religion, and litera- 
ture is the distinguishing mark of the literary constellation at the end of the 
sixties and the b^inning of the seventies of the eighteenth century. In relig- 
ion itself this rationalism threatened to explain away the fundamental ethical 
truths of Christianity ; consequently, in those who opposed it, as Gaudiws, 
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Hamanu, Lavater, Fritz Jakobi, and. to a certain extent in Herder also, we 
find an enthusiastic belief. In the political world an opposition was asserting 
itself against the enlightened despotism which in its government was not guilt- 
less of treating historic growths in arbitrary fashion ; in this it was opposed by 
Justus Moser. In poetry, finally, resistance was made to the restriction of 
rules. From the darkness of rationalism, so proud of the products of its own 
age, the eye turned back to the idealistic enlightenment of the nation^s past; 
the merits of the old German architecture, the poetry of the sixteenth century 
were again recognised. 

The intellectual guide, as we have seen, was Herder. It is wholly in Her- 
der’s spirit that the young Goethe soars, when life and love have once freed 
his genius from the bonds of an art which, though he exercised it with inimi- 
table grace, was still conventional. With what marvellous harmony this, the 
most fertile spirit that Germany has produced, was developed from the storm 
and stress of his youth to the hij^hest perfection, so that his life became the 
greatest work of art— to paint this would take too long. A stranger to no 
human feeling, accessible to every form of emotion, but yielding to none 
against his will, he has described his personal life, the joys and sorrows of his 
own existence, as poetically as the great questions which stir all humanity. 
Imbued in youth with the robust tone of the German art of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, influenced in manhood chiefly by the antique, 
in his old age attracted by the meditative poetry of 
the Bast, in face of these various influences he still 
preserved his independence, and if the ancient ideal 
of beauty best corresponded to the pure harmony 
of his intellect, yet he did not allow himself to be 
ruled by it, but created it anew in the German 
spirit,® 

SOHLEGEL ON GOETHE AS A DEAMATIST 

Scarcely had Goethe in his Werther put forward 
something like a declaration of the rights of feeling 
against the restraint of social conditions, than he 
offered a poetical protest in O-'dtss von BerlicMngm 
against the bonds of all arbitrary regulations by 
which dramatic poetry had been limil^. In this 
drama we see, not imitation of Shakespeare, but the 
enthusiasm excited by one creative genius in a 
kindred spirit. In the dialogue he continued Less- 
ing’s principle of naturalness, only with greater 
boldness ; for, besides the verse structure and all ele- 
vating adornment, he also rejected the laws of a 
literary conception of speech to a degree such as no 
one had ventured on before him. He would by no 
means have any literary circumlocution; the rep- 
resentation must be the thing itself. And so with 
sufifloient illusion, at least for those who are unac- 
quainted with the historical monuments in which our 

ancient forefathers themselves speak, he sounded in modem ears the tone of 
a distant age. He has expressed the old German tme-heartedness in the 
most touohhdg fashion, the situations indicated with a few strokes have the 
most irresistible effect^ the whole has a great historical import, for it rep- 
resents the conflict between a vanishing age and one that is. Jnst beginning, 
of the century of rude but strong independence, and the succeeding one of 
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political tameness. In this the poet had no regard at all to the pi'esentation 
on the stage, but rather appeared to defy its insufficiency with youthful ar- 
rogance. 

In the main it was Goethe’s object above aU so to work as to express his 
genius in his writings, as to bring new poetical life and stir into the age; the 
form was indifferent to h im, though he generally preferred the ffi-amatic . ' ' At 
the same time he was a warm friend of the theatre, and at times worked ac- 
cording to its demands as determined by custom and the taste of the day ; as, 
for example, when he produced in Glavigo a bourgeois tragedy in Lessing’s man- 
ner. This piece has, in addition, the defect that the fifth act does not harmo- 
nise with the others. 

Later on he sought to reconcile his own artistic views with the customary 
dramatic forms, even the subordinate ones, almost all of which he went 
through in individual attempts. In his Ijphigmia he expresses the spirit of 
the ancient tragedy as he had conceived it, especially from the side of tran- 
quillity, clearness, and ideality. With like simplicity, genuineness, and noble 
delicacy he wrote his Tasso, in which he turned an historical anecdote to the 
general significance of the contrast between court life and poet life. His Eg- 
•imuxt is again a romantic historical drama, whose style hovers midway be- 
tween his older manner in Goizmd that of Shakespeare. M'ltm und Ehiire and 
Clmdine von VillaheUa^ aie, I might say, idealistic operettas, so light and airy 
that the only danger is lest they should become heavy and prosaic through 
mimical accompaniment and acting ; in them the noble and restrained style of 
the dialogue in Tasso alternates with the daintiest songs. Jen/ und JBately is a 
most charming nature picture in Swiss manners and in the si)irit and form of 
the best French operettas, while on the other hand Eeherz, List, und Mache is a 
true opera buff a full of Italian lazd. Die Mitschuldigen is a ihymcd comedy in 
bouigeois manners, according to the French rules. So far did Goethe carry 
his complamnce that he produced a continuation to an afterpiece of Florian, 
and impartiality of taste so far as to translate some tragedies of Voltaire for 
the German stage. 

The Triumph der Mnpfindsamkeit, an extremely witty satire on Goethe’s own 
imitatora, inclines to the comic caprice and fantastic symbolism of Aristoph- 
anes, but it is a discreet Aristophanes in refined society and at court. Long 
before this, in some amusing stories and carnival plays, Goethe had made the 
manner of honest Hans Sachs entirely his own. We recognise the same fiee 
and powerful poetic spirit under all these transformations, to which may be 
applied the Homeric lines on Proteus : 

First he is a lion with fearful, rolling mane, 

Then flows down as water and rustles like a tree in the storm. 

To the youthful period belongs hisFausi, which was projected early but 
did not appear till late, and which even in its latest fom is still only a frag- 
ment, and in whose nature it perhaps lay to remain of necessity always a frag- 
m^ent It is hard to say whether we are more astounded in gazing upward at 
Jr poet soars, or more overwhelmed with dizziness at sight 

M the depths wMch he opens before our eyes. The wonderful folk-story of 
^nst IS a very theatrical subject, and the marionette play from which, accord- 
ing to l^^mg, the first idea of the drama was taken, answers this expectation 
even in the mutilated scenes and inadequate words with which it is represented 
by unconscious puppets. Goethe’s version, which in some points adheres 
closely to the legend but in others leaves it entirely on one side, intentionally 
ov^teps the dimensions of the stage in every direction. Many scenes are 
stationary delineations of Faust’s inward state of mind and moods, develop- 
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inents of his ideas on the inadequacy of human knowledge and on the unsatis- 
factory lot of mankind in long monologues or dialogues ; other scenes, although 
in themselves extremely ingenious and significant, have the apiiearauce of hav- 
ing only a casual bearing on the matter in hand ; many, very dramatically 
conceived, are only slightly sketched. Some scenes, full of the highest dra- 
matic power and of heartrending pathos — for instance, the murder of Valen- 
tin, and Gretchen and Paust in the cell— -show that popular effect was also at 
the poet’s command, and that he has only sacrificed it to more extensive ob- 
jects. He often makes demands on the reader’s powers of imagination, he 
compels him to give his fieeting groups a background of vast moving pictures 
which no theatrical art can bring before the eyes. In order to raise Goethe’s 
Faust it is necessary to possess Faust’s wizard staff and exorcisms. But even 
with this incapacity for outward representation, much is to be learned in con- 
nection with dramatic art from this strange work, both in the plan and execu- 
tion. In a prologue which was presumably added at a late period the poet 
explains why in his fidelity to his genius he could not accommodate himself to 
the demands of a mixed crowd of spectators, and writes what is to some ex- 
tent a farewell letter to the theatre. 

It must be confessed that Goethe does indeed possess much dramatic but 
not quite so much theatrical genius. He is more concerned with a delicate 
unfolding than with a rapid external motion. The mild graciousness of his 
harmonious spirit itself holds him back from seeking a strong demagogic 
effect. Ij^higenia auf Tauris is indeed more akin to the Greek spirit than per- 
haps any poetic work of the moderns composed before him, but it is not so 
much an ancient tragedy as a I'eflection of one, an epode ; the violent catastro- 
phes of those tragedies here stand only in the distance as a memory, and 
everything is gently resolved in the depths of the spirit. The strongest, most 
moving pathos is found in Bgmont ; but the end of this tragedy is likewise en- 
tirely removed from the external world into the domain of an idealistic music 
of the soul.-i 

FAUST 

In the Borghese garden at Rome German artists and travellers still show 
the place where Goethe composed the Witches’ Kitchen of his Faust In no 
work has the poet set forth his own inner life and his human and poetic devel- 
opment to the same extent as in the dramatic work Faust. This poem, whose 
main outlines had been already sketched in the author’s earliest youth, and 
which was completed only a year before his death, drags through the whole of 
Goethe’s long life; hence the great diversity, not only between the first and 
second parts, but between the different divisions of the first. That in it, how- 
ever, the utmost beauty that poetic representation can give is set forth with 
enviable lightness and nobility, and that the poet dives into the depths of hu- 
man existence in order to charm into the most beautiful manifestations of the 
world above the most secret things of human nature — on this subject the 
voice of tihe world has long since pronounced, only it has not generally been 
found possible to look with favour on the “spinning and weaving of obscure 
words round obscure conceptions,” which really find their explanation in the 
profound tliought of the idea. 

I Following the popular legend Goethe has made the figure of Faust the 
bearer and representative of the ideas of the age, of its intellectual tendencies 
and strivings, treating him in the first part rather as a personality, in the sec- 
ond more as an ideal conception. In the fii’St part Faust appears as one of 
those mighty, demon-like human beings of the Stumi and Drang period, who 
has penetrated all the depths of knowledge without finding inward content, 
and, in despair at the deceitful and fragmentary character of all human 
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knowledge, plays witk the idea of releasing himself by suicide from the tram- 
melB of Bie body, which hinder entrance into the inmost recesses of nature 
and knowledge of the essence of things. Then the Easter hymn awakens the 
sweet memory of the happy years of innocent childhood, when his soul found 
tranquillity in faith, and when the satisfaction of the corporeal needs of pure 
nature was the object of his wishes and effojrt, and the recollection holds him 
back from his design: “The tear rises, the earth possesses me again.” To re- 
establish in his inmost spirit his belief in the divine revelation is his earnest 
aspiration; but as he has already tasted of the tree of knowledge he cannot 
again return to complete faith. In an attempt “to translate into his beloved 
German” the beginning of the Gospel of St. John, he begins questionings and 
now becomes the prey of the evil one, who already in the form of a poodle had 
drawn wide circles round him. In a compact with Mephistopheles he resigns 
the future life, resigns theory and speculation in a bold wager, and laying 
aside the pursuit of knowledge as a fantastic idealism, he turns, rejuvenated, 
to pursue the joys of life, pleasure in all its manifestations; the intellectual 
hero Eaust follows the path of Don Juan, the hero of the world of sense, but 
here again without finding satisfaction. How should the solitary idealist, who 
in a titanic sense of eternity desires to be the whole of humanity, now satisfy 
himself with the one-sided realism, with a single form of activity? Human 
happiness, which he hoped to obtain in the possession of the pure feminine 
being (Gretchen) whom the poet has delineated with so masterly a hand, is 
spoiled for him by the evil one because it is founded, not on right and virtue, 
but on sensual human nature. 

Gretchen, rent by love and seduction from her modesty and innocence, 
oversteps the limits of female morality, of childlike piety, of domestic propri- 
ety, of social regulations, and abandons herself entirely to the pleasures of 
forbidden love, whereupon one sin produces another. Her mother is hurried 
into eternity by a sleeping draught; her brother, the brave soldier Valentin, 
Mis in a night duel at the hands of Faust and Mephistopheles ; her own child 
dies by her hand. Her earthly happiness is gone, she is delivered up to jus- 
tice as an infanticide ; she expiates her misdeed and is admitted to the mercy 
of heaven. Disordered in intellect, but with the inborn sense of Christian 
virtue, she disdains flight from prison and is redeemed for heaven, so that in 
the second part she appears amongst the holy choir of penitents. But Faust’s 
accusing conscience is deafened by the insipid dissipations of the Walpurgis 
Kight on the Brocken. 

If the Faust poem is to have a satisfactory solution an attempt must he 
made to reconcile intellectual freedom and development with the sensuous 
human nature; for only in this unison of the highest intellectual development 
with the powerful impulses of pure nature lies the ideal of a perfect human 
being. To effect this harmonious union and introduce the human being so 
organised, to make action foUow on knowledge and pleasure, was to be the 
task of the second part of Faust. But neither the numerous continuations 
which Goethe had himself challenged, but which were nothing hut repetitions, 
nor Goethe’s own second part, in which the traces of age and a changed mood 
are not to he mistaken, can be regarded as successful fulfilments of this task. 
The idea of the Faust tragedy, in the sense of a symbolic universal human 
tragedy, cannot be comprehended within the compass of a self-contained work 
of art. 

In Famulus Wagner, Goethe has immortalised one of his comrades of Stras- 
bnrg and Frankfort — ^the dramatic poet of wild genius, Heinrich Leopold Wag- 
ner, who, like Lena, gladly posed as Goethe’s rival (Jh^mnetheus. 3%$ Mndes- 
morderiny Gretchen’s story translated into the commonplace) ; and in the 
delineation of Mephistopheles there hovered before his eyes the picture of the 
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Darmstadt professor, Merck, a man whose own writings (novels, translations, 
critical essays) have won less renown than his influence on Goethe. The funda- 
mental idea of his critical, atheistical judgment on his Frankfort friend culmi- 
nates in the following expressioh: Thine endeavour, thine irresistible tend- 
ency is to give a poetic form to the actual ; others seek to realise what is called 
the" poetic, the imaginative, and that produces only trash.” « 

We cannot better close our short sketch of Goethe than by quoting the 
masterly words in which Robertson^ sums up the modern conception of this 
great man : ® 

“Never was there a life so rich as his. Not only did he lead German liter- 
ature through the stormy days of * Sturm and Drang ’ to the calm age of clas- 
sical perfection ; not only does he form the end and goal of the movement of 
eighteenth-century thought, which had begun in England, and become Euro- 
peanised in Prance ; but he was able to understand, as no other man of his gen- 
eration, the new time. He was the spiritual leader of the romantic movement, 
and he encouraged all that was modern and healthy in the literatures of Eu- 
rope, which sprang up under the influence of Romanticism. He looked on 
life, it is true, with the eyes of eighteenth-century humanitarianism ,- but, at 
the same time, he showed an understanding for modern conflicts, for modern 
ethics, for modern ideals in art and literature which made him, in the fullest 
sense, a poet of the nineteenth century. That Goetlie was the most univer- 
sally gifted of men of letters has long been recognised; but it is sometimes for- 
gotten that he was also the representative poet of two centuries, of two widely 
different epochs of history.”* 

SOHILLEE 

Schiller, at the beginning of his career, is rooted wholly in the tendencies 
of the period of Sturm and Drang. His first dramas, founded like the plays 
of the other Stiirmer and Dranger on 
the conflicts most agitating to men — 
for example, deadly enmity between 
blood relatives — are inspired with a 
warm breath of the love of freedom 
which is in opposition to all existing 
winds. As Goethe had been led by 
the harmonious symmetry of his na- 
ture, so Schiller by the stern disci- 
pline of his moral personality was 
brought through the revolutionary 
ideas of the Sturm and Drang, and 
contributory to the same end was the 
influence of Kant’s philosophy, to 
whose significance no one could any 
longer shut his eyes, and towards 
which everyone who scared in the in- 
tellectual activity of the times had to 
assume some attitude. A historical 
piece was found among his first 
dramas, and his historical studies led 
him further and further into the do- 
main of historical drama, a form of Somiji.iEK 

art which after Don Carlos he handled (i769-i805) 

not merely with the genius of a bom 

dramatist, but also with a marvelloufl historical insight. The grand subjects 
of his early dramas reappear in his later pieces, as well as his enthusiasm for 
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liberty, but both are enlightened and purified, and in the time of the greatest 
disraemberment he appears in Wilhelm Tell sis the prophet of national unity 
In the realisation of this object the thoughts and words to which he gave 
utterance and which found an enthusiastic echo had no small share. ^ 


Schlegel on Schillm' as a Dramatist 


Schiller wrote his first works while he was still very young and unacquaint- 
ed with the world which he undertook to depict, and, although an independent 
genius and bold to insolence, he was nevertheless dominated in many ways by 
the examples of Lessing, Goethe in his earlier works, and Shakespeare ^ far 
as he could understand him without an acquaintance with the original. 

Thus his youthful works came into existence : Die Bduher, CahaleundlMe 
and Mesco. The first, wild and horrible as it was, had a tremendous effect, to 
the complete turning of sentimental young heads. The unsuccessful imitation 
of Shakespeare is unmistakable. Franz Moor is a prosiiic Eichard HI enno- 
bled by none of the qualities which in the latter blend disgust with admiration. 
The overstrained tone of sensibility in Gahale und Liehe can hardly touch us* 
but it can torture us with painful impressions. Fmco is the most preposter- 
ous in its conception, the weakest in its effect. 

So noble an intellect could not long persist in such extravagances, although 
they won for him an applause which might have made the continuance of the 
infatuation excusable. He had experienced the dangers of barbarism and of 
an unbounded defiance of all moderating restraint, and therefore threw him- 
self with incredible exertions and a kind of passion into civilisation. The 
work which marks this new epoch is Don Carlos, Though in parts it goes 
deep into the delineation of character, it cannot yet entirely belie the old boast- 
ing monstrosity, which it only clothed in more select forms. The situations 
have much pathetic force, the plot is complicated even to epigrammatic subt- 
lety, but his ideas on human nature and the social order which he had bought 
so dear were so precious to the poet that he described them in full instead of 
expressing them through the course of the action, and allowed his characters 
to philosophise more or le&s over themselves and others, so that the size of 
the work swelled quite beyond the limits of the domain prescribed for the 


Historical and philosophical studies now seemed for a time to lead the poet 
away from the theatre, to the advantage of his art, to which he returned with 
an intellect ripened and enriched in many ways and at last really enlightened 
^to Ms ai^ and resources. He now devoted himself entirely to historical 
togedy and sought by the renunciation of his own personality to attain to real 
objective de^^tions. In Wallenstein he worked so conscientiously in accor- 
dance mth the historic foundation that he could not quite make himself mas- 
^r ot his subject, and an affair of no great compass grew with him into 

didactic prologue. lu form he adhered 
Closely to Shakespeare, only he endeavoured to limit himself more in the 
c Q-uge 01 place and time, so as not to make too great a demand on the spec- 

imagination. He also paid more attention to consistent 
tragic rngmty, flowed no mea-n personages to appear on the scene, or at least 
iTi them to speak in their natural tone, and relegated the people, 

m tbjs c^e the army, wMch Shakespeare allows to appear with so much life 
^ course of the story, to the prelude. 

art and equally great attachment to the historic foundation, 
tha execut^. With a marvellous subject, such as 

1- ^ Orleans, Schiller thought that he might permit him- 

self more liberties. The last of Schiller's works, WUMm Tell, is the best ac- 
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cording to my judgment. Here lie has entirely returned to the poetry of his- 
tory. The treatment is faithful, sympathetic, and, considering Schiller’s lack 
of acquaintance with Swiss scenery and national manners, of marvellous local 
truth. It is true that in this he had a noble model in the vivid pictures of the 
immortal Johann Muller, 

S: 5 hiller was in the ripest fulness of his intellectual strength when an un- 
timely death snatched him away ; till then his health, long undermined, had 
been compelled to obey his powerful will and completely exhaust itself in he- 
roic efforts. He was a meritorious artist in the true sense of the word, one 
who paid homage to truth and beauty with a whole heart, and who sacrificed 
his own individuality to them in ceaseless effort, far removed from the petty 
egoism and the jealousy all too frequent eveu among excellent ai'tists.J 

KANT 

“After Goetlie liad returned from Italy and Schiller had settled perma- 
nently in Jena, German literature seemed, after its ‘ Storm and Stress,’ at last 
to have arrived at a period of tranquillity. But the classic beauty of the one 
poet and the noble aspirations of the other might have made little impression 
on the intellectual life of the nation as 
a whole, had not other forces also been 
at work, foremost among which was 
the philosoi)hy of Kant. This thinker 
first shook the German people out of 
their easy-going provincialism, and 
taught them to appreciate ideals of life 
and thought m yet undreamed of in 
the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” With those words Eobertson 
brings forward the great philosopher 
of the eighteenth century. « 

Immanuel Kant, descended from a 
family of Scottish origin, who during 
his life was never far away from the 
environs of his native city of Kbnigs- 
berg, studied there theology, philos- 
ophy, and mathematics. In 3 765 he 
became lecturer in the university, and 
received in 1770 the appointment and 
salary of professor of logic and meta- 
physics. At first he was influenced by 
Kewton, the first epoch of his literary Immanuel Kant 

work being in the line of natural his- ( 1724 - 1804 ) 

tory, and his AUgenmne NatnrgescHchte 

und Theorie des EimmeU is absolutely a prophecy of Laplace’s theory of the 
origin and continuation of the planetary system. 

The change from natural history to logic and metaphysics did not take 
place until some time in the sixties, and was due to the directing infi.uence of 
Hume, whose doubts upon the objective validity of the law of causality had 
made a deep impression on Kant. His researches were no longer in the direc- 
tion of the theory and natural history of matter, but of the theories concern- 
ing the spirit of man. 

The epoch-making works in which the results of the latter are shown are 
Kritilc det' 7'einen Vemunft (1781; 2nd revised edition, 1787), Kritik derprak- 
iiscJim Vemunft (1788), Kritik der UriheiUkraft (1790). 
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To these three foundation stones numerous other writings are added which 
in pai-t serve to complete the system, and in part represent its application in 
reprd to theology, doctrine of laws, ethics, and sesthetics, as, for example 
Die Grundlegung zur MetaphysiJc der Bitten, Die Religion innerlwXb der Grenzender 
blossen Yemunft, Zum etoigen Frieden, Becktslehrej Jugendlehre, Jnthror)ohmj> 
Btr&it der FactiUdten, etc. 

With such arguments concerning God and immortality, in fact, with this 
somewhat meagre definition of religion as ^^the recognition of all our duties as 
God’s commandments,” rationalistic theology began to operate at once, while 
certain elements of Kant’s doctrine of religion which penetrated further as 
for instance, the celebrated chapter Vom radicalen Boson, were disregarded or 
misunderstood. Hot until it was combined with moral philosophy did ration- 
alism attain a settled formation and stronger development, reaching some sort 
of solidity, comprising more than the usual vague commonplaces and phrases 
until then in vogue about human happiness and bliss. 

lint’s theology is the first to reach true rationalism, while what preceded 
it might better be termed naturalism or explanatory theology. He himself 
had been of the opinion that the possibility of revelation could be neither 
proved nor denied, but he had also said that religion itself ought ceitainly not 
to he made dependent upon its acceptance or rejection, since in reality the 
only standard for judging any religion and any revelation was founded on 
their moral value. The theology of that time was greatly influenced by his 
opinions, and thus the DraMische Vemmft, with the accompanying Bostulaten, 
has become primarily the starting-point of rationalistic thought. Conse- 
quently, dogmatic theology put aside all those teachings which contradicted 
the autonomy of reason ” from an intellectual standpoint (inspiration for 
instance) or on practical grounds (as Augustinism), and put everything upon 
the basis of personal motives. Accordingly, in the domain of history espe- 
cially, there was introduced in accordance with this view that vaunted “prag- 
matic method,” in whose calculations the weakness and sensuality of the 
masses, the sel^hness and ambition of the priests were raised to the impor- 
tant of principal factors, and the different religions degraded into cunning 
tnwivants of hiunan cleverness. Even such an excellent work as that of 
Gottlieb Jakob Planck of Gottingen, GeschicUe der MUehung, der Verdnds- 
mng, und der Budung unseres protestantischen Lehrhegriffs, is still completely 
dominated by this conception.® 


Seiners Portrait of Kant 

life lii^ry of Immanuel Kant is haid to write, for he had neither life 
nor nistopr. He lived a mechanically ordered, almost abstract bachelor life 
® Konigsberg, an old city on the northeastern 

I- } «l®ck in the cathedral 

tower accomplished its d^y dnties more dispassionately and regularly than 

^TOmtrpian, Inmanuel :^t. Getting up in the morning, coffee drinking, 

leotores, ^ting, gomg to walk— everything had its appointed 
toe, and the neighbonra knew that it was exactly half past three by the clock 

^ ^®y ®°^*- Manilla cane in his hand, walked 
aftir towar^ the little linden avenue which is still called 

®Sht times did he go the length of it 
^® 'weather was dark or the grey 
him in o ram, his torvant, the old Lainpe, was seen walking behind 

a long umbrella under his arm like an image of 

Strange contrast between the external life of the man and his destructive, 
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world-crushing ideas! Truly, if the burghers of Konigsberg had dreamed the 
full import of this thinking, they would have stood in much more terrible awe 
of him than of an executioner — of an executioner who kills only men ; but the 
good people saw in him nothing but the professor of philosophy, and when he 
passed by them at a certain hour they greeted him in a friendly fashion and 
timed their watches by him. 

But if Immanuel Kant, the great destructor in tlie realm of ideas, far ex- 
ceeded Maximilien Robespierre in terrorism, he nevertheless has many simi- 
larities with him which suggest a comparison of the two men. First we find 
in both the same inexorable, cutting, unpoetic, sober honesty. Next we find 
in both the same talent for suspicion, only that the one exercises it in regard 
to thoughts and calls it “ciiticism,” while the other directs it against men and 
calls it “republican virtue. In the highest degree, towever, is the type of 
the petty middle class manifest in both — nature intended them to weigh out 
coffee and sugar, but fate willed that they should weigh other things, and 
placed in the scale of the one a king and of the other a God. And they 
weighed justly.^’- 

KanVs Fhilosophy 

In the system of Kant, one-sidedness waa a characteristic rather of the 
principle than of its arrangement. He was as many-sided as he could find 
sides in the culture of the century. His mind was the philosopher’s stone of 
his age. Paying homage to all the tendencies of the mind, he exercised a 
beneficial influence over all. He raised himself to the summit of that Protes- 
tant enlightenment and culture which characterised his whole age. After 
him it became necessary to fall, partly into one-sidedness, partly into the op- 
posite— into the romantic Catholic element. The pure product of the Refor- 
mation, he comprised, in the noblest sense, its good and noble sides, just as at 
the same time in France the atheistical and material school of scorners fell 
into the dark side of unbelief and clever immorality. As all the culture 
which succeeded the Reformation was based upon criticism and empirism, so 
also was the system of Kant, which consequently had a beneficial influence 
upon theological exegesis, upon investigation into nature, and npon the inqui- 
ries into systems of government and education, and which mutually influenced 
and was influenced by the modern poetry which, imitating life and nature, had 
come into vogue after the age of I^ssing, Wieland, and Goethe. The univer- 
sal toleration which, after the death of Frederick the Great, had emanated 
chiefly from Prussia, the endeavour after a universal culture, the interest taken 
in everything foreign, the indulgent examination of the views of all parties, 
the predilection for the analytical methods of procedure, the striving after util- 
ity, poptilarity, and the enjoyment of social life were in the hands of the noble 
Konigsberg philosopher developed and diffused to that great extent for which 
the eighteenth century was distinguished. 

The anthropological and critical method had about this time begun to pre- 
vail in France and England. Rousseau’s sentimentality, Voltaire’s intellec- 
tual power, Swift’s satire, and Sterne’s humour, all appealing to human nature, 
overthrew old prejudices; these men, with Diderot, Goldsmith, and Fielding, 
having penetrated into the literature of Germany, the effects which they pro- 
duced stand in direct relation to the anthropology of Kant. Stiff forms hav- 
ing been cast away, the human heart and the ties of social life having been 
more minutely examined, delineations of customs, psychological novels, idyls, 
dramas of domestic life (hurgerliclt^ Schauspiele), satires, humorous extrava 
gance.s were published, in of which might be traced the echo of the funda- 
mental principle of the Kantian philosophy — the examination of the human 
heart, humauity, and also attacks upon ttie false notions of past ages. This 
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might be called the Flemish school of philosophy, in contrast vith the Italian 
school of the earlier mysticism and the later system of Schelling. This peace- 
ful, happy period, from 1780 to 1790, foreboded nothing of the storm pro- 
duced by the mad enthusiasm of the French Revolution, of the fortunes of the 
empire, and of the ultramontanism of the Restoration : prosaic, accommodat- 
ing, prejudiced, and provincial, it saw a short world-historical idyl, which 
was, as it were, an interlude to be succeeded by a great tragedy ; -Kant was 
the ruling genius during this domestic peace of that good old period. 


JACOBI 

Jacobi, though proceeding upon a principle opposed to that of Kant, ar- 
rived at the same result. Kant addressed himself to those in whom the intel- 
lect was predominant ; Jacobi to those in whom the sentiments : both, how- 
ever, to the educated, to men imbued with the spirit of the humanity and 
socii culture of the eighteenth century. 

Everything connected with Kant and Jacobi belongs essentially to the cul- 
ture of the eighteenth century, to that culture founded by the study of the 
classics, and that humanity promoted by a universal peace. The new century, 
in which the ideas of Fichte and Schelling began to supersede those of Jacobi 
and Kant, was disturbed by the political spirit of the age and by the revival 
of the ancient romantic and mystic spirit. 


FICHTE 

Fichte, as the representative of the French Revolution, or rather of its echo 
in Germany, forms the transition of the romanticists. He came immediately 
after Kant, as the stormy period from 1700 to 1800 succeeded the peaceful one 
from 1780 to 1790. The transition from the moral system of Kant, which, 
though no less pure, is moderate and tolerant, to that of Fichte, which is 
haughty, nay tyrannical, may be taken up here, Fichte’s system can be pro- 
perly explained only from the revolutionary spirit of his age and from the cir- 
cumstance that the aim of that revolution, at lei^8t in the imagination of its 
originators, was to erect a utopian republic of virtue. Men were seized with a 
strange enthusiasm. They dreamed of a supreme moral order of the w'orld, of 
a universal republic of free and equal citizens, all thoroughly honest and 
moral. Fichte had the same end in view. It is evident that he investigated 
the moral principle of revolutions more profoundly than any ot-her philoso- 
pher. 

Fichte, being altogether a moralist, all his works relate to real life; yet 
they are written in such a learned way that no one who does not belong to his 
school can understand even his Addresses to the Gervian Nation. This bold and 
ardent mind longed for the dictatorship and terrorism of virtue. Opposing 
absolute virtue even to heaven, he would not permit it to accept the guaran- 
tee of religious authority. Succeeding generations were to be rendered inde- 
pendent of every adventitious support, by a giant-strong principle that “that 
alone exists, which man does ; that alone deserves to exist, to which he com- 
pels himself by the power of his will; and that alone can man wish, which 
beseems his independent Ego: honour to himself, justice to all!'^ Fichte’s 
highest position“-“Ego is God” — was unfolded to the world by Novalis, in 
that stupendous anthropomorphism which we have hitherto rather gazed at 
than comprehended, in his posthumous works. He added a second position, 
“God wills only gods” {GottvM nur Gotter), so that the world appeared to 
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biTTi nothing less than a republic of gods; we must at least confess that No- 
valis, considering himself, in the sense of this system, as really a god (though 
only a poetical one) and king of the universe, has made the whole world the 
scene and object of his poem, in a more comprehensive manner than any of 
those poets who preceded him./ ' 

SOHELLINQ- AITI) HEGEL 

To Fichte succeeded Schelling, with whom the return of philosophy to 
religion and that of abstract studies to nature and history commenced, and in 
whom the renovated spirit of the nineteenth century became manifest. His 
pupils were partly natural philosophers, who, like Oken, sought to compre- 
hend all Nature, her breathing unity, her hidden mysteries, in religion ; partly 
mystics, who, like Eschenmayor, Schubert, Steffens, in a Protestant spirit, or 
like Gorres and Baader, in a Catholic one, sought also to comprehend every- 
thing bearing reference to both nature and history in religion. It was a revi- 
val of the ancient mysticism of Hu^h of St. Victor, of Honorius, and of Ru- 
pert in another and a scientific age. , Nor was it unopposed: in the place of 
the foreign scholasticism formerly so repugnant to its doctrines, those of 
Schelling were opposed by a reaction of the superficial mock-enlightenment 
and sophistical scepticism predominant in the foregoing century, more 
particularly of the sympathy with France, which had been rendered more 
than ever powerful iii Germany by the forcible suppression of patriotism. 
Abstract philosophy once more revived and set itself np as an absolute 
principle in Hegel. None of the other philosophers attained the notori- 
ety gained by Schelling and Hegel, the representatives of the antitheses of 
the age.* 

Hegel, the Prussian philosopher, first gathered his ideas on the state into a- 
system in 1821, in his Grundlinien der Fhilosophie des MeeJits, published in Ber- 
lin. At the head of it he put, so to speak, his much-quoted and seldom-com- 
prehended proposition, ‘‘Whatever is reasonable is real, and whatever is real 
is reasonable.'^ It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that by “real” is- 
not meant that which concretely exists here or there, but that which is worthy 
of reality in order that the proposition may have meaning. To make it ap- 
pear as a glorification of the reaction is simply ludicrons, for the revolution 
was also repeatedly “real." In spite of the absolutism then prevailing in 
Prussia he had the courage to declare the constitutional monarchy to be the 
true form of the state, as being the rational medium between the absolute 
monarchy and an absolute republic. He did not even reject the sovereig^y 
of the people if it did not conflict with the govereipity of the monarch. He 
recognised three authorities : the princely, ds individual representatives of the 
state ; the ruling, whose members, the officials, represent the middle closes ; 
and the legislative, in which the people as a whole found expression. Hegel 
had, however, no great opinion of the people, and designated it as that part of 

the state which did not know what it wanted I ^ « -u n* 

While the different sections of Hegelians opposed each other, ScheUing 
developed the later phases of his system ; and thought was tinned into ® 
channel by Herbart, whose psychological work has been carried on at a later 
time by Lotze. 


BCHOPENHA.tnBB 

Arthur Schopenhauer, although his chief book was written in the lifetime of 
Gk)ethe, did not secure a hearing until long afterwards. German philosopnera 
have, as a rule, been utterly indifferent to style, but Schopenhauer's prose is 

H. W.— VOL. ZV. 'iA 
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clear, firm, and graceful, and to this fact he owes much of his popularity. 
He expressed bitter contempt for his philosophical contemporaries, and, going 
back to Kant, claimed to have corrected and completed his system. His main 
doctrine is that will is the fundamental principle of existence ; but his impor- 
tance arises less from his abstract teaching than from his descriptions of the 
misery of human life. History seemed to him but a record of turmoil and 
wretchedness; and there is high literary genius as well as moral earnestness in 
his graphic and scornful pictures of the darker aspects of the world, o 

JEAN PAUL EIOHTBE 

The first rank among the authors of humorous romances is taken by Jean 
Paul Friedrich Eichter, of Wunsiedel in Franconia, whoso works, since they 
are the exact reflection of his inner life and his little confined world of feeling, 
are only comprehensible in the light of the author’s own history and course of 
development. Having grown up in quiet provincial solitude, and in the poor 
circumstances of a provincial pastor without society and school, Jean Paul 
was left to his lively childish imagination and his rich world of feeling; thus 
was produced in him that bias towards a narrow and peaceful existence which 
accompanied him throughout life, and which, allied with the sensibility and 
warmth of feeling in his nature which never lost the character of youth, gives 
the tone to his writings. At the school at Hof he made rapid progress and 
already began to put together copious notes and to cultivate in himself the 
passion for the details of erudition. When he was about to attend the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, the death of his father reduced him to great poverty and 
compelled him to earn his living, at one time as a tutor, at another as a writer 
in the small establishment of a poor mother. 

He now read principally such books as were congenial to him, especially 
^usseau’s works, which had the greatest influence in determining the direc- 
tion of his mind; he absorbed whatever answered to his nature and his fash- 
ion of thought and feeling, and by one-sided studies arrested a progressive 
development and transformation of his mind such as we perceive in Schiller 
and Goethe. He modelled his whole life in the circle of thought and feeling 
proper to youth; and the omnipotence of fine feeling, the enthusiasm and 
cr^e for ideal conditions, which are predominant in youth and which in him 
existed in an extraordinary degree, were transferred to his writings. In them 
we ^d those principles of a lofty virtue, that feeling for the innocence and 
purity of early years, that elevated conception of friendship and love, and that 
^lent pressure towards freedom which exhibit themselves in noble youth, 
^lis ideal world of his with its lofty characters' stands in glaiing contrast with 
me reality, and the presentation of this contrast forms the foundation of all 
Jean Paul s romances, which consequently bear a double character: thehu- 
moro^ vimen they pursue the outer world with mockery and irony, but also 
penetote the height and depth of human existence with a sun-clear insight; 
ana the idealistic, ^much as the heroes are depicted as the models of all 
perfection and purity of soul. His later works indeed reveal an attempt to 
confer me iimate hostility and to reconcile the opposing principles, but he 

could not attain to the harmonious and beautiful human ideal of Schiller and 
Hoethe. 

9^ *®*^®*^ J^iJi Paiil’s romances contain little ; their chief value consists in 
Idling Md sentient, and their charm in “miniature painting," in the idyllic 
tte^ption of pe% conditions, as set forth in the monotonous life of country 
pastors, vulage school-teachers, and officials, or the society of small capitals. 

manner of description, the ont-of-the-vay knowledge, the obscure 

ages, comparisons, and allusions such as his overwhelming strength of im- 
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agination and feeling and the leai'ning he had amassed placed at his disposal 
and which are strewn through his pages, have excited against him the preju- 
dice of all men of classic training and attachment to forms and rule. 

He is most successful in his ^ascriptions of nature, his landscape pictures, 
in which mountains and valleys, villages and parks, the quiet daily worship of 
nature, with sunrises to sunsets, the light and shade and tone of the landscape, 
are presented with great art and vividness; on the other hand, his love scenes 
are often mere sentimentality, distilled into the feeling of the heart without 
any underlying relation to the senses. 

The “ Toeti'y of Longmg ” 

Jean Paul’s first writings were satirical and show that he was deeply read 
in Swift. They give evidence of mental disturbance, of discontent with earth, 
^^a dark chamber full of inverted and confused pictures of a fairer world.'’ 
The small success of these satires led him to the humorous novel, the true field 
of his activity. In the unfinished Umichtbare Loge we already perceive the 
vague world of feeling and the touching sentimentkity which moves to tears 
side by side with the wit and humour which waken laughter, a mingling of 
jest and earnest which forms the characteristic element of the romances of 
Jean Paul and produces at once sadness and serenity. In the Eesperus the 
softer elements, the delight in the touching and the inclination to linger over 
human suffering, chiefly prevail. Many have admired this romance most of 
all, and in it the poetry of longing ” has found its fullest expression, and an 
inexhaustible horn of plenty full of images and ideas has been poured out 
over it. 

The two next romances, Quintm Fixlein and the touching book Mumen-j 
Fnicht-j und Dornenutucke Oder TJhestand, Tod und Mochzeit des A't'nien-advocaten 
Siehenlcds, are devoted to the description of obscure life and belong to the order 
of humorous romances proper. In Siebenkas the poet depicts his own rnelan- 
choly circumstances from the time when he toiled at his first work in his 
mother’s room in Hof, crippled and oppressed from within and without, 
when after many trials he tears himself away, though with a bleeding heart, 
from every-day life, and soars into the world of poetry," Siebenkas is a true 
reflection of the discordant nature of the poet himself, enchanted sensitive- 
ness for the poetry of the apparent commonplace, but morbid and spoilt by 
fanciful crotchets. " But his nature impelled him to unite the diverse and con- 
tradictory ; consequently we see the poet who possessed so decided a gif t for 
the conception of real life busied in the Kampmerthcd with philosophic prob- 
lems, and occupying himself with the knowledge of God and immortality. 
Jean Paul’s personality appears at the fullest in the Titan and in the Flegel- 
jahrerif which are considered his most important romances. There he depicts 
with more comprehensive truth the titanic nature of the age " according to 
the noble ideal as well as from the monstrous, vitiated side, with exaggera- 
tion, but none the less with depth and truth and a grand artistic execution. 
In these two works the poet appears to have spent the exce^ of his powera of 
imagination, and consequently his subsequent writings bring forward little 
that is new and are more restrained. 

A yearly pension received from the prince-primate Von Dalberg, and after 
the fall of Napoleon from the king of Bavajia, removed from him the anxiety 
of supplying the means for subsistence which had embittered his earlier life. 
His last works are scientific in character, but as Jean Paul had no profound 
knowledge of any science they have little technical value, though rich in bril- 
liant ideas. On the other hand, his idyllic pictures of German home l^e were 
warm vindications of the native world of feeling against the inclinations and 
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sympathies for Hellenism of the Weimar circle, and in the years of the ISTapo- 
leonic domination and the succeeding reaction Jean Paul showed himself a 
courageous spokesman for German liberalism and patriotism. « 


THE EOMANTIO SCHOOL 

The most important literary movement which originated during the life- 
time of Goethe was that of the romantic school, whose leading members at first 
attached themselves to him, but gradually diverged more and more from his 
spirit. The rise of the school was in some measure duo to the philosophy of 
Fichte, whose theory of the ego as the principle which freely creates its own 
world gave new importance to the individual as opposed to Jaw and conven- 
tion. Schelling still more effectually prepared the way for the romanticists 
by his poetic treatment of the relations between the mind and nature ; and 
several of his disciples, especially Steffens, worked in the same direction by 
dwelling on the possibilities of mystery in hnman life and in the external 
world. The aim of the romantic school was to assert for modern feeling the 
right of a freer, more varied ntterance than can bo provided for it by the 
forms of classic literature. They were not in sympatliy with their own time ; 
they found it tame, prosaic, colourless ; and to enrich it with new elements 
they went back to medisevalism, in which, as they conceived it, daily life had 
not been divorced from poetry. They drew enthusiastic pictures of the Mid- 
dle Ages, of the charms of cloivalry, of the loyalty of each class to the class 
above it and to society as a whole, of the devout piety which was supposed to 
regulate the conduct of prince and peasant alike, and which revealed itself in 
splendid architecture and a gorgeous ritual. With a like pxirpose the roman- 
ticists pointed to oriental life, and began the serious study of Sanskrit and 
Persian poetry. The chief writers whom they opposed to the classical poets 
both of antiquity and of modern times were Shakespeare and Calderon ; but 
they also brought to light many medimval authors who had previously been 
neglected, and stimulated the Germans to a systematic study of the whole of 
their past literature. 

In a conversation between Eckermann and Goethe the old master, impatient 
with the alluring pretensions of romanticism, exclaimed, “I call classical that 
which is healthy, and that which is sickly, romantic. '' This title he would 
have applied to the works of the Swabian school, indulgent as he was to the 
first attempts of IJhland- They were, however, a pleasixig apparition, these 
simple songs, natural and true, which were correct without seeking elegance, 
near to the people in their familiar style and the freedom of their language ; it 
is true it was poetry of the second order, lacking sublime inspiration but the 
better preserving the taste for national memories and higher things in the class, 
to which it appealed ; for it required, to understand them, only a little intel- 
lectual culture united with feeling. They knew how to bike from the roman- 
tic school aU that was truly “ healthy, ^Ueaving to it only its exaggerations and 
its faults. Goethe himself modified the excessive severity of his first judg- 
ments, and after having treated with more or less disdain the early publica- 
tions of IThlaud, he rendered him, complete justice in his last literary conver- 
sations.'^ 


Everyone knows the sway of Hegel’s philosophy, how it influenced the 
highest intelligence, how, in fact, it controlled all Germany. Kever had any 
doctrine gained such a strong position. Hegel combined all the work of Ger- 
man metaphysics, as Goethe represented all poetry since Klopatock. At last 
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the higher poetry and the systems of the thinkers, for some time separated, 
could now meet. The unity of Germany was already formed in spirit: it was 
but necessary for this unity to be projected into the real world-— to enter into 
active life after having exhausted all degrees of contemplation. 

There now appeared a literature, light, frivolous, lively, which took its 
frivolous grace as an evidence of social liberty and looked forward to the best 
results.* This school was known as young Germany/^ which played its part 
for several years with alternate periods of success and defeat. In the mean 
time, while the poetry of the preceding epoch was reduced to dust, the high 
philosophy of Hegel was demolished by the men who boasted of having ren- 
dered it accessible to all — much more accessible, indeed, as one could hence- 
forth walk on its ddbris. This party called itself the young Hegelian 
school.” They were as hot-headed and unmanageable as their predecessors 
had been droll and affected. These were the ultra-revolutionists; more than 
one violent execution signaled their advent, and that the pretended Girondists 
of “young Germany ” did not all perish is due to their elegant frivolity, which 
sayed them, 


HEINE 

An unexpected event now occurred: one of the writers who most influ- 
enced young Germany, Heinrich Heine, joined with a brilliant manifestation 
the group of political poets. It was he who had commenced and hastened this 
moral revolution. With what irony, with what cavalier lightness he interpel- 
lated the serious philosophy at that time still so imposing! How laughingly 
he undermined the foundation of the edifice I He had no system, no definite 
intention ; the political parties were not yet formed ; his muse was often but a 
bird that whistling in the branches mocked at ever;^hing. Before this spirit 
of jest and mockery the old society fell ; there commenced a rapid change 
which Heine could well believe was due to his influence. 

It may well be believed that Heine ^s entrance into the camp of the bellig- 
erents was greeted with varying sentiments. The surprise was great at fiijst, 
followed by fear and joy, pride and inquietude tempering each other. Heine 
was truly the poet of the new generation. Since the school of IJhland had 
waned, the author of the Buch der Ideder had monopolised popularity, and as 
audacious frivolity had already taken the place of serene spirituality, the 
poetry, capricious and scoffing, which broke forth on each page of this bril- 
liant book suited marvellously this hostile disposition and helped to spur it on. 
Meanwhile, in 1840, Herwegh, Hoffman, and their friends held Germany with 
their political songs. Heine seemed surpassed and perhaps already forgotten, 
when with one bound he rejoined them; he threw himself into the m^l6e, and 
by the unexpected evolution of his fantastic thoughts he troubled and disqui- 
eted his new friends as much as he caused fear among his adversaries.’^ 

Heine was a product of romanticism, from which he severed himself much 
more thoroughly, however, by his self -ridicule than Chamisso, Biickert, and 
Platen. The objective irony of the old romanticists became subjective with 
him; as they juggled with the outer world, so he with the ego, which con- 
temptuously shed its own heart’s blood. 

Heine has become with Borne one of the founders of a new political contro- 
versy in the same way in which his book on the romantic school was the fore- 
runner of a new critical history of literature ; although scientific only to so 
small a degree and so filled witih frivolity, it yet contains many passages of 

[‘ It will be obvious that In what follows we are not adhering to the strict limitations of 
our chapter. But the period under discusaloii cannot well be marked off by arbitrary dates.] 
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beauty and truth. Meanwhile, in all his prose works he affected a great love 
for France, while he railed at Germany, not with the anger of love, like Borne, 
but iu the language of an insolent boy. We now come to Heine^s poetical 
works, and naturally those of the earlier, theGennau period. The first works 
of his still youthful muse contain Das Dnch der lAeder, although it did not ap- 
pear until 1826. The earliest period, 1817-1821, is entitled Jxmgn Ddden. 
Almost immediately Heine’s demon grins at us from the most sentimental and 
touching descriptions. Ghastly visions of death, the grave, and the devil be- 
tray an overwrought imagination and the inffuence of the romanticists, which 
latter, however, soon disappears. With the Lyrisches Intermezzo (1822-1823) 
appeared those pretty little poetic thoughts so pec\iliar to Heine, as though he 
intended to tease the world with them, as Jm nmndenchoncn Monat Mai, etc. ; 
but very soon these alternate with shrilly laughing frivolity, or trivialities 
which again have a thrilling conclusion, as the well-known M ist eine alte Ge- 
schichte, etc., and finally appear the trivial endings of sentimental beginnings 
in the real Heine manner. 

Grand and solemnly grave, however, are the Nbrdsce Gedichte (1826-1826), 
except a few particularly coarse Heineisms. Some fragments which if carri^ 
out might have turned out admirably are the I'loreniinmhe Nddite and the 
BdbU von Bacharach. Heine’s tragedies of 1823, William MatcUff and Alman- 
sor, which revel in horrors and are evidently unfinished, wei'c not favourably 
received ; they are strongly reminiscent of Byron. 

Heme’s second poetical period began in 184:1 with Atta Troll : tin Sommer- 
nachtstraum (which appeared in 1843). This comic epic poem contains the 
story of a bear with interspersed literary maliciousneas and various indecen- 
cies, in which, however, the cleverness of the metre and its wittiness must be 
admitted. To this succeeded (1844) Deutschland : (in Wintenndrchen, in the 
preface of which Heine spoke a word in praise of G ermany— that is, if he was 
in earnest about it 1 The poem relates a winter journey of Heme’s to Ger- 
many, and, in spite of its frequently most trivial language, is excruciatingly 
funny, and many of the affecting thoughts contained in it are crushed the most 
by trivial jests. The None Dieder appeared in 1861. They contain wanton 
apostrophes to French women of the demi-monde, which give an insight into 
the amorous adventures of the poet, but are, however, mingled with elegiac 
passages which recall the German origin of his muse, and also various poems, 
among which are some romances which are reminders of the best German ones, 
as for example Bitter Olaf and acrimonious Zeitgedichte. 

In the same year followed Bomancero, a collection of romances and ballads, 
in which the Heine-esque note of triviality and self-ridicule is predominant. 
Yet here also are found truly poetical strains, as, for example, the touching 
song of the Silesian weavers. An annihilating scorn pervades the satire on a 
certain poetry -making king and on the Polish counts in Paris. As an appen- 
dix to Bomancero the Neueste Gedichte appeared in 1864,'^ 


EAPID G-EOWTH OF LITEEATUEE IN GEEMANY 

Such is a brief account of certain aspects of German literature of the 
period. Its merit and importance will not be duly appreciated unless it is recol- 
lected that it has been entirely the creation of a century. Unlike the litera- 
ture of Italy, which sprang up during two hundred years on the revival of 
letters, or of France and Eing;land, which have slowly evolved during the men- 
tal struggles of three centnri^, it has all been produced by the mental effort 
of one or at most two generations. No long line of illustrious men marked its 
progress: they all sprang up at once, as Minerva fully armed from the brain 
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of Jupiter. This circumstance is very remarkable, when the great extent and 
variety of literary excellence in Germany is taken into consideration ; and it 
is fitted to inspire the most consolatory belief in regard to the permanent na- 
ture of human progress. Goethe says that the human mind is constantly ad- 
vancing, but it is in a spiral line; and it may be added that in a spiral the 
curves are alternately ill light and shadow. The annals of his own country 
afford the cle«arest iiroof of the truth of the observation. To appearance, the 
German mind was entirely dormant during the long winter of the Middle 
Ages ; but on the return of spring the ceaseless progress appeared ; it sprang 
up at once, like the burst of nature after an arctic winter. The luxuriance of 
intellectual vegetation which thus broke forth teaches us that, even when ap- 
parently lifeless, the human mind is incessantly acting; that it is during the 
long period of repose that error is forgotten and prejudice dies out; and that, 
under circumstances where reason might despair of the fortunes of the species, 
the beneficent powers of nature are incessantly acting and preparing in silence 
the renovation of the world. 


MUSIC 

No other art is so indebted to distinctively Teutonic influences, no other 
art has been so civilised and dignified by the Gennan minds and by the Ger- 
man temperaments as music. A special office of the Teutonic soul seems to l3e 
the bringing of intellect to bear on all those things for which it possesses emo- 
tional receptiveness and creative power. It is true that this very tendency 
sometimes ties down the wings of Pegasus and dulls the lyre of this or that 
muse. Sensuous beauty can be the less in its being Germanised- Rut we can 
forgive the turgidness and clumsiness that com© often as if in an intellectual 
extreme, when we think of Peter Fischer, of Albrecht Uiirer, of the architects 
who have built the Cologne Cathedral or St. Stephen's, and of that sparkling 
galaxy of musicians whose names are peculiarly linked to Austria — Haydn, 
Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, Schubert, and Brahms; and of the more strictly 
German group that shows us as central figures Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, 
Weber, Schumann, and Wagner. 

It is through a subtle appeal to the very core and essence of human nature 
just as it is, just as we meet it daily about us, as we know it to he struggling 
or repressed in our very selves, in onr heart of hearts, that the German school 
has so influenced music. Its voice is the voice of mystical humanity in us, 
and something more. Haydn, Mozart, Glnck, Beethoven, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, and Brahms have not degraded music in relation to our merely artistic 
ideal of it. They have not laid violent hands on it as art, and wrested it 
away from its earlier mysteriousness. They have brought it near to ns by a 
wonderful natural gift and insight. But tiiey have made music psychologi- 
cally as nearly an articulate and organic thing as it is possible to make it.9 

The imitation of nature is not the object they pursue — it is ideal beauty 
to which they aspire; and it is the incessant striving after that elevated 
shadow which is the real cause of the greatness which they have attained. 
It is to this that is to be ascribed the extraordinary perfection to which they 
have brought the art of music, the one of the fine arts which has the least 
relation with the wants or appliances of present existence. Mozart and 
Beethoven stand alone in this respect; even Italian music must yield to 
the variety of their conceptions, the brilliancy of their expression, the 
pathos of their sentiment. It is the constant ^ort to express the ideal 
which has produced this excellence. “The impression,” says Madame de 
Stael, which we receive from the fine arts h^ not the smallest analogy 
to that which imitation, how perfect soever, produces. Man has in his soul 
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iDnate feelings, which the real will never completely satisfy ; and it is to 
these sentiments that the imagination of painters and poets has given form 

The first of arts— music— 
what dc)es it imitate? Yet of all the 
gifts of the Divinity it is the most 
magnificent, for the very reason that 
it is the most superfluous. The sun 
gives us his light; we breathe the air 
of a serene heaven ; all the beauties of 
nature tend in some way to the use of 
man ; music alone is of no utility, and 
it is for that reason it is so noble and 
moves us so x)rofoundly. The farther 
it is removed from any practical appli- 
cation, the nearer it is brought to that 
secret fountain of our ihoughts, which 
is always only rendered more distant by 
its application to any practical object^' 

Beethoven 

Beethoven is by common consent, 
and the universal opinion of the best 
judges, put at the very head of com- 
posers of his epoch. Sublimity and va- 
riety are his great characteristics; he is 
the Michelangelo of music. Like that great master of painting, his conceptions 
aj-e vast and daring, and his powers eaual to their full expression. He is essen- 
tially, and beyond any other composer, sublime; but, like Miltou, hekuowshow 
to relieve intense emotion by the awakening 
of softer feelings, and none can more power- 
fxilly thrill the heart by grandeur and melt 
it by symphony. Music in his hands ex- 
hibits its full powers and takes its i)laco at 
once where Madame de Stael has assigned 
it, as the first of the fine arts, the most 
ethereal in its nature, the most refining in 
its tendency, the most severed from the 
grossness of sense, which penetrates at 
once, like a sunbeam from heaven, into the 
inmost recesses of the soul. Beethoven’s 
pieces, however, like Milton’s Baradise Lost 
or Mich^angelo’s frescoes, are not adapted 
for ordinary capacities nor are they calcu- 
lated to awaken universal admiration. 

They are too complicated for an uninitiated 
ear, which is always most powerfully at- 
tracted by simplicity and melody. Beyond 
any other of the fine arts, the pleasure of 
music is felt by the most illiterate classes ; 
you cannot see a military band go through 
the street without perceiving that. But a 
^ientific education and no small proficiency 
in the art are indispensable to a perception of its highest etoelleuces, which 
none feel entirely but such as are themselves capable of expressing them. 
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, Mozart 

If Beethoven is the Michelangelo of music, Mozart is its Baphael. Not 
less than that divine master of the sister art, his inmost soul was filled with 
the mysterious harmonies, the thrilling thoughts, which, emerging, as it were, 
through the chinks of thought, fill the minds of all who feel this influence with 
sympathetic rapture. They throw the mind for a few seconds or minutes into 
a species of trance or reverie, too enchauting for long endurance, which 
affords perhaps ihe nearest foretaste which this world presents of the joys of 
heaven. It is the peculiarity of the highest efforts and most perfect produc- 
tions of the fine arts alone to produce this ephemeral reverie, and when it is 
awakened it is the same in all. The emotion produced by the Family^ ^ 
of Baphael is identical with that awakened by the symphonies of Mozart, and 
akin to that which springs from the contemplation of the Parthenon of Ath- 
ens, or reflection on the Feimroso of Milton. Mozart had the ^^ery highest, 
powers; but though gifted with the faculty of producing the sublime, he in- 
clined, like Schiller, t o the tender or pathetic, and never moved the heart so 
profoundly as when hia lyre rang responsive to the wail of affection or the 
notes of love. 

Haydn 

Haydn was a very great composer, hut his character was different as a 
whole from either Beethoven or Mozart. His conceptions were in the highest 
degree sublime ; human imagination never conceived anything more lofty than 
some bursts in the Creation. They have rendered into sound with magic force 
the idea, ^‘Let there be light; and there was light. If a continued compari- 
son is permitted to the great masters of the pencil, he was the Annibale Car- 
racci of music. Like him, his powers were great and various, but he aimed 
rather at their display than the expression of genuine heartfelt feeling. Hot 
that ho was without sentiment, and could not, when he so inclined, give it the 
most charming expression ; no great master in any of the fine arts ever was 
without it. But it was not the native bent of his mind ; that led him rather to 
the exhibition of his great and varied powers. His reputation with the world 
in general is perhaps greater than that of Beethoven, because there is more 
simplicity in his compositions ; one key-note is more uniformly sounded, and 
a single emotion which can be shared by all is more effectively produced. 
But for thdt very reason he is less the object of impassioned admiration to the 
gifted few to whom the highest powers and deepest mysteries of the art are 
familiar, and who know how that gi’cat master could wield the former and 
penetrate the latter.^ 





CHAPTER VIII 

THE LATER DECADES OF FREDERICK WILLIAM III 
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The chief trouble ■with the Holy Alliance "^vas, that it regarded 
the people as a senseless flock, to be driven by whatever measures 
the allied rulers might suggest. The treaty proved practically to 
be a dead letter; uor was even the brotherly concord of long dura- 
tion, But liberal ideas were in the air now, and the strivings of tho 
German people for a generation to come were to bo towakls their 
realisation.— Henderson. 0 

GERMANY AFTER WATERLOO 

Germany had hoped for three results from the uprising of 1813 : the repu* 
diatiou of the foreign yoke, the creation of a united people, and the introduce 
tion of a constitutional form of government. 

The French dominion was successfully repudiated, not, it is true, to the full- 
est extent as the most enthusiastic patriots had desired, hut in a considerable 
de^e as men of moderate views had hoped, even as early as the close of 1813. 
At that time there existed a wide-spread inclination to rest content with the 
right bank of the Rhine, and to abandon to the French the entire district ex- 
tending along the left bank, including Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) and Worms. 
The inhabitants of these districts would not have been dissatisfied with this 
arrangement on the whole. But the patriotism of a Bliicher and a Stein could 
not endure so yielding a policy, and E. M. Arndt’s pamphlet, The BUne Ger” 
Tmui/^s Mive)\ not Germany's Botmdary, gave expression to the contrary inclina- 
tions of those who had decided against it. This danger was averted by the 
advance into France ; but the wish to win back Alsace also miscarried in 1814 
as well as in 1815, although at the Second Peace of Paris, German, and more 
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particularly Prussian diplomacy put in a strong and well-groimcled claim to it. 
It was frustrated piincipally through the desertion of Austria, although Ger- 
many was prepared to further special Austihin interests ewen to the extent of 
making the archduke Charles the future governor of the country. 

But the policy displayed by hletternich in relation to the reconstitution of 
the German states was even more prejutUeial. When in February, IS 13, Al- 
exander and Prussia swore to the alliance of Kalish, they thought they could 
set aside all the German princes wiio merely depended on the fate of Napoleon, 
particularly those in the coufediwatiou of the Bhiue, and promised the people 
a constitution founded on the i)urcst Gonuaii elements in the national charac- 
ter. At that period a Prussian empire was not far from the thoughts of those 
w'ho had taken the oath, but tliis w’as soon thrust into the background. In coii- 
sequeuce of Austria’s co-operation in the anti-Napoleon alliance, all i^rospccfc 
of it faded so completely that even befoj’o the battles of Katifsbach and Dennc- 
witz the three allies liad agreed as to the inii>ossibility of restoring Germany 
to the rank of an empire. Austria, acting as an independent power, went even 
further, by the Treaty of Kicd assuring complete and unconditional indepen- 
dence to feavaria (October 8th, 1813) ; and similar treaties followed with 
Wiirtemberg and Baden, Frankfort and Fulda. 

Naturally Hanover, Hesse, Brunswick, Oldenburg, and other states could 
no longer be withheld from their exiled princes, and the continnance of the 
innumerable German principalities was assured, befoi'o ever the Bhine was 
crossed. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE GEBMAN CONFEDEBATION 

In such circumstances it w'as far from easy to find any constitution which 
would give to the German people more than the merest semblance of united 
political action. To endeavour to establish this was the task of the German 
commission at the Yiouna congress, chosen from Austria, Prussia, and the 
principalities. Of course they did not occupy themselves with the fantastic 
plans which dilettante patriots had hatched— for instance, with Gorres’ idea 
of again raising Austria to the imperial dignity, whilst the Prussian ruler 
should at the same time be made king of Germany. The groundwork upon 
which they built was rather an idea of Stein’s proposing a supreme directory 
for the federated countries, consisting of Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, and Han- 
over; the assembly of the confederation to be formed of representatives of 
the princes and diets collectively. Direct revenues, as, for instance, border 
taxes, were allotted to cover the expenses of the federal body, which moreover 
guaranteed to all its members d ■'finite political rights. 

These proposfils on the part of Prussia (dated September 13th, 1814) were 
opposed by twenty-nine small states, probably not, howe'^er, because the prop- 
ositions went too far, but rather because they did not go far enough. On 
the 14th of November they declared that a universally acknowledged sovereign 
head was needed to rule over the German nation, and that they in their depart- 
ments — viz . , the several divisions— would be ready to bear their share in the 
making of laws and the settlement of taxes. 

It is true that the originators of this declaration in a measure laid them- 
selves open to the suspiciou that by these amplifications of the more moderate 
demands of Prussia tiiey desired to defeat the latter, particularly in the ques- 
tion of the directory ; but in the main there is no doubt that they were in ear- 
nest. However, from the outset there was no chance of their being able to 
enforce their demands. The Prussian draft underwent, in the first place, 
sundry alterations by the advice of Metternieh, principally consisting of the 
removal of its more liberal provisions. On the 16th of October the two great 
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powers laid the twelve articles before the three princes, who signified their 
assent. 

Accordingly Germany fell into seven divisions— Austria and Prussia mak- 
ing two, and Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Hanover counting as one. This was 
to be the dominating part, these three taking the lead in the confederation 
diets, assuming the duty of inspecting the confederate troops, and having the 
last word in all jurisdiction. They jointly formed the council of the head 
division and were given the executive power, the right of diplomatic repre- 
sentation, and the decisions as to peace and war. In the matter of law-making 
they were to be assisted by the council of the divisions formed out of the 
remaining states and mediatised houses. This plan was unquestionably of 
purely artificial growth, but as it had an historical foundation and as the force 
of circnmstances pretty well tended in this direction, there was hope of its 
feasibility. Opponents, however, appeared on every hand. Metteruich him- 
self was the first to throw obstacles in the way. At any rate his faithful sup- 
porter P. Schlegel sowed broadcast a doggerel poem in fourteen stanzas, 
intended to sting the small states. There was not much wit discoverable in 
them, though some obscure and tolerably gross rhymes upon Prussia might 
pass for it. 

The small states retorted with the address of November 14th already men- 
tioned. But the most violent attacks proceeded from the secondary states ; 
Bavaiia and 'W'urtemberg demanding with cool effrontery the same number of 
votes as Austria and Prussia, and moreover a change in the president. In 
spite of this, however, they had no intention of renouncing their independent 
rights in matters of peace and wai’. Indeed, their impudence went so far that 
Wrede hinted at French support, and Wurtemberg, on the 16th of November, 
broke up the sitting. 

Upon this, Metternich himself declared most emphatically that it did not 
lie in the power of any individual prince to settle whether he would or would 
not join the confederation, and that each one was bound to make any sacrifice 
which the good of the whole should require from him ; but the only answer 
which the king of Wurtemberg made was that he must persevere in his demand. 
That answer had the effect of driving the German section out of the sitting, 
and they never again assembled. 

Strained IteJatmis of Austria amt Finissia 

It is certain that the factor which principally contributed to this result was 
the increasing tension between Austria and Prussia on the Polish-Saxon ques- 
tion, which led to the secret alliance between Austria, Saxony, France, and 
England, and to which the secondary states were parties. It was not until 
this confiict had become somewhat milder in tone that the German question 
eonld again be discussed. The impulse was given by an address from thirty- 
two princes and towns, the “lesser potentate"' as they called themselves, 
demanding a general congress representing all the German peoples. Prussia 
joined Austria in drawing up two new drafts; in one of which the arrange- 
ment of the divisions was superseded, whilst the second assigned to the lesser 
princes two seats in the upper council chamber, so that these would have nine 
representatives, without any increase in the number of the divisions. 

Moreover, it rigorou^y maintained the demand that each country should 
have provinces with minimum rights exactly defined, and that these indi- 
vidual constitutions should come under the jurisdiction of the confederation. 
C5ertaia fundamental privileges, as, for instance, right of emigration, freedom 
of the press, or suspension of serfdom, should also be provided for in the 
charter of the confederation. 
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The Austrian Draft 

Besides these Pnissian propositions there now appeared two other plaus^ 
one from Mecklenburg, which it is needless to particularise further, and an 
Aotrian draft from the i)cn of Baron vou \\’'essenl>ei’g. This latter was in 
all essentials taken as the basis of the new German Confedex'ation. It gave 
to all its members absolutely lupial rights, including the right to the presi- 
dency, assured a constitution to each stale severally to be granted within the 
space of one year, and promised certain fundamental privileges to the entire 
nation. Whatever secret umbrage Metternich may have taken at this, he 
none the less declared Baron vou Wessenberg’s draft to be the more suitable, 
and revised it l,o hia own mind William von Humboldt doing the same from 
the Prussian point of view. 

On the 11 111 of May new negotiations were opened upon these two drafts, 
and on the 23rd an agreement was arrived at which, whilst it closely followed 
the original Wessenberg draft, nevertheless evaded most of tJie more demo- 
cratic concessions. But the secondary and minor states were at last invited to 
take part in the conferences. Eleven sittings, from May 23rd to Tune 10th, 
were necessary to com])I(ite the business. Tlie alterations yet to be made were 
unimportant, several enlightened applications from some of the smaller states 
being simply disregarded. Wurtemberg and Baden had taken no part in the 
councils and refused to append their signatures. It even cost the Prussian 
delegates a struggle before tin decided to sign. Theylirst made a sclemn 
declaration that they had wished to give this charter wider powers and a great- 
er facility and decisiveness in operation, but that it was, after all, better to 
have for the i)iesent a less cemplele federation than no federation at all, it 
being }‘eser\a'd for the federal asseniblies to supply the aforesaid needs. This 
was in fact a bill drawn on the future, which could not avail the people much. 

Moreover the agreement, according to wdiich the assembly of the confedera- 
tion was to meet not later tiiau September 1st, 1H15, was not adhered to. ^ At 
first the coutimiation of tlie war gave a colourable excuse. Then all questions 
of boundaries Ixet ween the dilferent states Inid first to be settled, and this was 
no light taslc. Baden and A\^iu‘temberg tr»ok a long time to decide upon be- 
longing to tlie eoufedcraliou at all, ami at the beginning of 1816 a war threat- 
ened to break out between Bav aria ami Austria on the subject of the posses- 
sion of Salzburg. Prussia would have iireferrcd coining to an agreement with 
Austria, previous to the meeting of the confederation assembly, ou the sub- 
ject of Germany’s future military constitutiou, and on this account showed 
no disposition to hasten events, indeed, when in the summer of 1816 the dif- 
ferent inemberKS gradually assembled in Frankfort, Prussia was among the last. 
The delegates of the smaller states were obliged to wait with what patience 
they might till their greater brethren joined them, and the first sitting took 
place on the 5th of May, 1810, instead of ou the 1st of Septeinber, 1815. 

Katurally, the national inlerest in the new order of things, which had 
never, even at the beginning, been very great, wtis by this time somewhat 
weakened. However, there had at that time been some high-sounding phrases 
bandied about which awoke confidence in natures blessed with trustful dispo- 
sitions; but as no deeds followed these words, the nation fell for the most 
part into an indifferent and contemptuous mooi As Stein declined the offer 
of being either Austrian or Prussian delegate at the meetings, on the ground 
that a strong and sensible development of the constitution was not to be ex- 
pected, public opinion was convinced that the diet would lead to no result and 
withheld the eoufideuee demanded from it. This was unjust towards some of 
the states, and particularly in the case of several of the Frankfort delegates. 
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Among the representatives there vas more than one who dedicated himself 
to the task with eagerness and hope, and who worked unweaiiedly to raise 
the diet in the eyes of the people and to make it' the real axis of Germany’s 
destiny. 

But in the case of the greater states and their envoys, it must he confessed 
that the contrary spirit predominated. Wnrtemherg and Baden were dragged 
into it, so to speak, by the hah* of the head, Bavaria and Saxony being almost 
as unwilling. Between Austria and Prussia the liveliest mistrust existed from 
the very first, and whilst the Prussian envoy, Yon der Goltz, was partly 
through physical suffering disabled from taking more than a very insignificant 
part in the proceedings, and remained isolated in the midst of his brother dele- 
gates, Count Enol-Schanenstein, the Austrian, sought to unite his interests as 
closely as possible with those of his colleagues. He succeeded the more easily 
in that Prussia’s never-ceasing purpose was to adjust the military concerns of 
the confederation in intimate connection with the armies of the two great 
powers, and to this end kept up negotiations with Metternicli. Bnol-Schaneu- 
stein skilfully allowed just enough of this plan to become known to the other 
envoys to make them distrustful, and untiringly repeated, on his own fajth 
and that of his emperor, the soothing assurance that they intended to do all 
in their power to make the confederation strong aiid self-supporting. 


CO]^?STITUTIOXS IN THE VARIOUS STATKB 

Of popular representation in the diet of the confederation there was of 
course no question. At the Yienua congress, when the picss had already 
hinted at some hope of the kind, the Prussian plenipotentiary, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, expressed the opinion that they were a long way from that. All 
the more earnest was the desire among those in the diet who occupied them- 
selves with politics that the individual states, at least, alioiild send delegates 
from the provinces. 

The charter of the confederation had indeed promised a-s much in Aificle 
13, or, as the diplomatists wittily interpreted it, had at leajst i>rophesied this; 
for, out of the provision in the Wessenbexg draft that, within one year, in all 
states included in the confederation a separate constitution should be estab- 
lished, the period mentioned (one year) was at first omitted, and eventually 
out of the should be” a mere would be ” was made. The ardour for fulfil- 
ment raised by these prophecies was now very difi'erent in the different states. 
It was keen in the south German states, probably not out of enthusiasm for a 
liberal policy or from strength of conviction, but rather out of a just concep- 
tion of their special needs. To these states nothing was more certain than the 
desire to keep themselves free from any interference on the part of the con- 
federation. At this time the assembly was far from being sufficiently strong 
as an organisation to allow of its making any really dangerous attempt of that 
kind. For that, the deed constituting the confedoration on which they must 
base all their actions was quite insufficient. 

It was meanwhile necessary to lose no time in giving tne individual states 
a weapon in new constitutions strong enough to defend them against future 
attempts of the kind. The more strongly organised were the separate states 
in theix own division and the firmer their defences, the fewer gaps they would 
present through which the confederation might gain a footing. That it was 
this consideration which drove the princes of southern Germany to apportion 
the constitutions is shown by the time at which they took this step. As soon 
as the kings of Bavaria and Wurtemberg became acquainted with the first 
Prussia draft of the 13th of September, 1814, and all the rights to Germans 
vouched for therein, they gave their ministers orders to work out plans for 
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new constitutions and to seek alliance from the old provincial estates in order 
that, after securing their co-operation, they might oppose with effect any fur- 
ther demands. 

As this danger became less threatening, their ardour grew less, but they 
were still cunning enough to adhere to the beaten way, and after a time coufd 
not have retreated if they would. Indeed, as the Prussian king took less and 
less interest in the diet of the confederation, the south German princes felt 
more and more inclined to foster theirs and thus win an advaiutage for them- 
selves in public opinion as opposed to the north Germans. 

After many years of such preparation, Bavaria gained a constitution for 
herself on the 26th of May, 1818, Baden following on the 22nd of August, on 
the lines of the liberal opinions of the day. The grand duke of Baden, further, 
linked with this an especial purpose. His only relative of equal rank with 
himself was his uncle, Lxidwig — a collahiral branch of the grand ducal house, 
the counts of Hochberg, not being reckoned in the same status. For this 
difficulty, Austria, in the Treaty of Paris of 1814:, had provided for the event 
of the extinction of the direct line by iissuiing part of the country to Bavaria. 
But neither the grand ducal house nor the people were content with this 
prospect, and the constitution was to become one weapon the more with which 
to contest Bavarian claims. Thus in its first articles it provided that the 
counts of Hochberg, raised to the rank of markgrafs of Baden, should inherit. 

Whether this decision would really have been of the expected efficacy if 
other and stronger influences had not come to the help of the hopes of Baden, 
may be questioned. As a matter of fact, Bavaria, urged thereto by Alex- 
audei', resigned her claims after 1818 in exchange for certain concessions aud 
2,000,000 florins; and after the death of the grand duke and his uncle Lud- 
wig, the latter’s half-brother, Leopold I (of the Hochberg line) actually 
ascended the throne of Baden. 

The discussions and strife in Wlirtemberg excited the attention of Germany 
to an even greater degree than the Bavarian and Baden constitutions. Here, 
in 1800, the despotic Frederick J, a true prince of the confederation of the 
Bhine and a warm adherent of ]5Iai>oleon, had on his own initiative broken up 
the loug-established divisions. Kow when, in 1816, he wished to give a new 
constitution to the country, he had to suffer the mortification of seeing the 
representative whom he had himself selected refuse his [proposal aud coolly 
demand the restoration of the former constitution. In spite of its defects, iu 
spite of its antiquated decisions, it seemed more desirable to the Wlirtemberg- 
ers to trust to the gradual development of a recognised and well-tried legal 
basis than to accept from the grace of a king favoiu'S which his caprice might 
sooner or later revoke. 

With such a character as Frederick I this plan was certainly inexpedient, 
although, iu either case, it meant everything to them. But their subsequent 
conduct appears both unpractical and impolitic ; for in 1816, after Frederick’s 
death, when his son William, a broad-minded monarch with true patriotic 
instincts, through his minister You Wangenheim laid a very liberal proposal 
before them, the estates met him with the same persistent refusal. 

Their alleged reason was that they must insist on the restoration of the 
Tiibinger agreement, made in 1614. The constitution decreed was given by 
a trustworthy monarch and was better suited to the time and to their needs 
than the demands made by the Wiirtembergers, but nevertheless they ijer- 
sisted in their opposition anU triumphantly joined in TJhlaud’s verse: 

Ho priace was ever yet bo lofty placed, 

So high, elect above all other men, 

That, if the thirsty world for freedom prayed, 

He could assuage its thirst by his sole word ; 
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So claiming by bis sovereignty alone 
To hold the balance of all right, and wrong, 

And weigh out justice to th’ impatient world, 

As much, or little, as seems good to him. 

King ‘William, in spite of the irritated mood which pervaded the people, 
did not break off the negotiations ; and it was partly owing to his skill, partty 
to dread on the part of the estates that they might not eventually get back 
their old and constitution even should they succeed in trifling away the 
new and beneficial one, that on Sepcember 2eth, 1819, just as the reaction was 
making itself strongly felt, an arrangement was reached which enabled the 
country to be included among the constitutional states. 

Only two years later, in 1821, a similar state of affairs occurred in Hesse- 
Darmstadt ; but with that the number of states in any way important was 
exhausted. Of the smaller countries, Nassau, Lippe, Liechtenstein, and the 
Saxon dukedoms were successfiflly brought into port. Their constitutions con- 
tained in certain ways very yjecnliar conditions ; for instance, in Liechtenstein 
it was stipulated that the representatives should possess landed estates of a 
certain value and ^^conciliatory dispositions.'^ 

Saxe- Weimar was ahead of the other minor states; for Charles Augustus, 
Goethe's friend, was the first German prince w'ho fulfilled Article 18 of the Act; 
of Confederation, since he had conferred a constitution on this little state by 
May 15th, 1816 , and, by the abolition of the censorship and the introduction 
of freedom of the press, had further practically evinced his liberal views. 

THE CONSTITUTION IN NOETHEBN G-EEMANV 

In north Germany matters were so fundamentally different that in 1819 
Joseph Gorres, a man who, with no great love for the Frenchified south Ger- 
man constitutional forms, was yet willing to see representation introduced intO' 
every country, was justified in openly complaining that whilst one half of 
Germany was afflicted with St. Vitus' dance, the other half was lame with a 
bad foot. 

The constitutions of some of the states might certainly be preserved as 
curiosities. The royal Saxon provincial diets fell into seven divisions, which 
never assembled as a whole, but of which two, that of the knightly order and 
that of the burgesses, were again subdivided after the divisions of the coun- 
try; so that the public wit might with justice say. the diet were playing at 
pnss-in-the- corner. 

In Mecklenburg the government was, as in our own day, well disposed 
towards reforms ; since it actually possessed in one x)art of its territory (the 
Domanium) nMimited power ; but, as an offset, it was in another part absolutely 
powerless against the knights and land-owners, who would not hear of any 
innovation; refusing, for instance, every reform in taxation, because the im- 
posts had been fixed, sixty years previously, for all time. In Oldenburg there 
was no representation of the people at all; they preferred waiting to see 
how the new idea worked in other countries." In Hanover the nobles would 
have preferred restoration of the fourteen different constitutions which existed 
before the French regime; but here the government took energetic measures, 
by convening a general diet," the constitution of which assuredly did not 
correspond with the legitimate desires of the people, for whilst the nobility 
were repre^nted by forty-three members J:he peasant classes had only three 
representatives. It can hardly be wondered at that the assembly was as reac- 
tionary as it could possibly be, refusing to make its proceedings public, object- 
•*ng to the establistoent of a uniformity in coins and measures as in Hanover* 
and scarcely permitting the introduction of an equitable scheme of taxation. 
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To go into the coustitutioiis of the remaining north German states vonld 
not he interesting. They all shared more or less the antediluvian character of 
those already described, and in no way showed any liberal tendency ; they all 
dun O' to the ways of the Middle Ages, favouring the nobility and clergy rather 
than^the citizens, and utterly subordinating the peasants. They were the 
exirit opposite of the constitutions the time demanded— the so-called repre- 
sentative systeni which was to give to every citizen in the state who was a 
rate-payer, up to a certain amount, equal voting rights and, therefore, equal 
influence on the formation of the diet. But at least they fulfllled to the letter 
the guarantees of the Act of Confederation. In the largest states, even in 
Prussia, this remained iinfulflllcd, although by the solemn promise of the king 
it had acquired a new and liigher value. Thxs^vaut was a circumstance which 
told heavily against Prussia’s internal development as well as against her 
position among the staters ol Geianany,^ 


TTIK WARTBUECr FESTIVAL (1817 A.D.) 

The results of the measures soon showed themselves.^ The new patriotic 
spirit maintained itself only in the universities. Many volunteers had re- 
turned from the ('ump to the lecture- rooms, where they continued their former 
adherence to the high-llowu ideas of the war of Liberation, and inspired the 
younger generation with enthusiasm for the same. 

^^They rejoiced in their reconquered fame,” writes Heinrich ^schokke, 
^^and wished to sec at least as nmch liberty and justice for their own people 
as they had heliicd to comiuer even for a hostile nation. The irnportance of 
the times had made them more earnest., more on Are for everything that had 
to do with German st.reiigth, greatness, and freedom. The result was that lu 
the universities, among themselves, they laid aside their former dissolute ways,^ 
became more moral, industrious, and religious, adopted the simple dress of 
the thoughtful Middle Ages, and sought to bauish everything strange, which 
had from the sheer love of imitation become associated with German life.” 
A very important step for the improvement of manners in the universities 
was taken when they did away with the rude ^‘code of students’ law,” broke 
up the dilfcrent nnious which until now had been the cause of endless brawls, 
and formed one general association of students. The high aim of this new 
great association was moral and sciontifle improvement in the service oi the 
common fatherland. 

Whilst the transformation of the unions into the association was being 
effected in the diflerent universities, the year 1817 opened, closing the third 
century since the beginning of the church reformation. From vanoiis sides 
calls were issued to celebrate this anniversary wit h as much solemnity as pos- 
sible, without provoking intolerance against the Catholic church. Li 
students conceived the idea of the celebration of the secular festival by the 
entire Gennan Students’ Association on the time-honoured 
making the same occasion also serve to commemorate the battle ot l^ipsic. 
Th is proposal met with universal aiiproval, Berlin, Erlangen, Giessen, Gottm- 
geu, Halle, Heidelberg, Leipsic, and Marburg early 

to take part in the festival. Thus on the morning of the lothoi uctooer, 
amidst the ringing of bells, a long procession of students, whom the professors 
Schweitzer, Oken, Fries, and Kieser joined, wended its way from Eisenach 
up to the Wartburg. There, in the gaily decorated Knights’ Hall, the student 
Riemann of Jena, a knight of the Iron Cross, made the adless of the pen- 
sion, in which he exhorted all “to strive for every human and ^tional vime, 
and to stand at all times by the great German fatherlanc.^ Thereupon xt 

H. W.— TOL. XV. 2b 
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fessor Fries turned to those assembled and addressed them, concluding T^th 
the words: “Let, therefore, our motto be: ‘ One God, one German sword, one 
German spirit for honour and justice ! ’ ’’ Finally Oken also delivered a speech 
in which he laid especial stress on the idea that concord and patriotism must 
always be the bond uniting the German youth. The festive procession then 
descended to the town, where a service was held in the principal church, and 
the proceedings of the day terminated with a gymnastic display on the mar- 
ket-place and esplanade. IJnfortunately, another re- 
joicing took place in the evening, which was to lead 
to the most dire results. 

In order to light a bonfire on the 'Wartenberg, 
which lies opposite to the Wartburg, part of the 
students organised a torchlight procession to 
that place, and while the flames of the wood- 
pile were rising high youthful enthusiasm over- 
flowed. Audacious and thoughtless 
words fell, and when the proposal 
was made to turn the bonfire into a 
sort of patriotic auto-da-fS and to 
burn all those pamphlets which 
sought to chock the new ideas, there 
was loud rejoicing. From all 
sides pam))hlets — or their 
titles merely — were brought 
forward: A nci lion’s Sover^ 
eignty and IHitical Science^ 
Colin’s JnUmate Letters, Dab- 
alow’s Thirteenth Article of 
' the German Act of Confedera' 
tion (in which the establish- 
ment of a constitution was 
promised), Von Haller’s Ites- 
toration of TolUlccd Science, 
Janke’s The Cty for a Con- 
SftitiUion of the New Freachci^s 
of LiheHy, Immernaan’s A 
Word of Beflection, Von 
Kamptz’s Code of the Gendarmerie, Kotzebue’s Mstory of the Getman TJmpire, 
and many others were cast into the flames. 

This overflow of exuberance would probably not have been generally no- 
ticed had not Kamptz, Janke, Schmalz, and a few others made a great commo- 
tion over the “utter wantonness of such doings.'’ The high diplomacy seized 
the opportunity for demanding accurate information from the government of 
Weimar, and when the report proved unsatisfactory a special embassy appeared 
at Weimar and Jena in order to take severe proceedings against these “un- 
heard-of machinations highly dangerous to a well-ordered state.” A great 
inquiry was instituted, the association was broken up, a strict censorship im- 
posed, and social life subjected to shaip control. Ev^ery where a lookout was 
kept for political agitations, revolutionary attempts, and daring attacks on the 
dignity of the governments. Thus the movement was invested with a signifi- 
cance entirely foreign to it, while embitterment and a passionate longing for 
liberty were evoked amongst the young enthusiasts, who began to regard ad- 
herence to the association as a sacred duty and a heroic deed. The govern- 
ments next sought to draw together in closer union, so as to be able to meet 
the “revolutionary endeavours” more effectually. In the autumn of 1818 a 
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new congress met at Aix-la-Ohapelle (Aachen), and there the positio^, of " ^ 
Germany was discussed by Metternich, Capo d’lstria, Wellington, Caunhog, 
Hardenberg, and Humboldt in the presence of Emperor Alexander, Emperor ' 
Francis, and King Frederick William HI: not much concerning this gained 
publicity; it was known only that France had been solemnly admitted into 
the Holy Alliance. 


MTJEBER or KOTZEBUE (X819 A.D.jT 

Metternich showed himself highly pleased at the result of the congress; he 
had won a great influence oyer King Frederick William, and now hoped to 
exert an influence on the intellectual life of Prussia. The opportunity arose 
sooner than he had dared to hope. The winter was not yet oyer and a corre- 
spondence was still carried on between Vienna and Berlin concerning the 
measures to be adopted for banishing the evil spirit of revolution, when news 
spread through Germany that caused the deepest emotion in palace and cot- 
tage; August von Kotzebue, the well-known dramatist, had been stabbed on 
the 23rd of March in Mannheim by a student, Karl Ludwig Sand, and there 
was no doubt that a political motive was the cause of the crime. 

Sand, born at Wunsiedel in Bavaria, had taken part in the war of Libera- 
tion, had then joined the association, and had become more and more embit- 
tered against the hindrances to a free political life. Carried away by enthu- 
siasm, he determined to awaken his people out of their stupefying sl^p by a 
great deed. Kotzebue had drawn on himself the hatred of all patriots, not 
only by the malicious defamation with which he persecuted such men as 
Arndt, Jahn and Oken, bub also because ho was thought to be a Susaian spy. 
Sand therefore determined to make him the means of giving a warning to lua 
brethren. He travelled on foot from Jena to Mannheim, and stabbed Kotzebue 
in his study with the words, ^^Here, traitor to the fatherland!” Then he 
descended to the street, knelt down, and stabbed himself in the breast, saying, 
^^Long live my German fatherland. ” But the wound was not fatal ; Sand was 
first taken to the hospital and to prison, then tried, and publicly executed on 
the 20th of May, 1820. 

As soon as Metternich heard of Sand’s act he was sure of his game. Imme- 
diately he represented to Berlin that passion and violence could be banished 
only “by severity and fear,” and that the organisation of the ^rman Confed- 
eration must be completed by a new congress. Prussia immediately consented 
to the proposal, the secondary states also agreed, and the congress met that 
very summer (1819) in Karlsb^. Before Metternich appeared at the congress 
in Karlsbad, he sought to assure himself completely of the king of Prussia; 
he obtained an audience of the monarch, who was undergoing a cure at 
Teplitz, and he quickly aud completely won him over to his views and prin- 
ciples. 

“You have come to visit me iu a serious time,” said the king on receiving 
Metternich; ^^six yeais ago we had to fight the enemy in the open— now he 
steals about in disguise. You know that I place every confidence in your 
views. You warned me long ago, and everything has happened as you fore- 
saw.” 

The depressed spirits of the monarch were very welcome to Mei^rnich; he 
replied to the king that the emperor Francis was also of the opinion that the 
disorder had reached an unheard-of height in Germany, and that it must he 
dealt with most energetically, Austria was prepared to help Prussia, but the 
latter must proceed with all severity, according to definite principles. 

“You are entirely right,” replied the king; “and it is also my desii^ that 
during your stay such principles i^ould be laid down as can be carried out 
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imiolably. I msli yon to lay theni down with the chancellor of state, Har- 
denberg.^^ 

“The whole affair depends on one question,'^ replied Metternich. “If 
yonr majesty is resolved not to introduce representatioji of the people into 
your state, the possibility of help is at hand; otherwise there is noiie.^^ 

“That was already niy idea, ’’replied the king. “Try to bind the delegates 
to the conference by wrilhig.” 


THE KARLSBAD DKCRFJCkS 


These words sealed the fate of Gcnuaijy for several decades. In his per- 
plexity and depression the king of Prussia sui*reiidered himself into the hands 
of Austria; and his chancellor, Hardenberg, who still wished to redeem the 
promise given to the people, was unconditionally handed over to the Austrian 
minister. Prince Metternich triumphantly sent, word to the emperor Francis 
at Vienna, and then, certain of victory, appeared at the confercmco in Karls- 
bad. Here also he had free play, as Hardeuberg’s opposition was broken; all 
his proposals “for the radical cure of the revolutionary spirit ” were imme- 
diately accepted. They were directed (1) against the “misinterpretation” of 
Article 13 of the Act of Confederation (concerning the introduction of a con- 
stitution); (2) agaiust the iusiifticieucy of the means I’or maintaining the 
authority of the diet; (3) against the “acknowledged defects” of the school 
and university system; (1) against the “abuses of the press”; (5) against the 
“criminal and dangerous agitation to bring about a reA'olution in Ctermany.”'* 

The Karlsbad Decrees abolislicd the freedom of tln‘. press throughout Ger- 
many, established a committee of inquiry for the conhMleration in Mainz to 
cope with the “demagogical intrigues ’’—such wastln‘ namea]>plied to the still 
very indefinite efforts towards nationalism and liberty, especially those of the 
young students— and placed the universities innhu* strict supervision, 

Nothing has contributed more than tJiesc (Uuo'ees to alienate the peoples 
and irritate them against i)j“inces, goveumments, and anthorili(‘s. From such 
conditions, as Niebiilir prophesied, must arise a state of existence without 
love, without patriotism, without joy, and full of ill-feeling and bitterness 
between governments and subjects. Stein expressed himself on the subject of 
this policy in similar language./ 

In Prussia the immediate consequence of the Karlsbad Decrees was the 
resignation of several ministers, chief of whom being Willielm von Humboldt, 
brother of the celebrated author of the JCosmos. The name of Wilhelm ^'on 
Humboldt had been intimately connected with the inpaioctual revival of Prus- 
sia; he had been one of the Prussian plenipotenl iaries at the congress of 
Vienna, and subsequently a member of the Prussian council of state; but hav- 
ing become involved in political disputes with Hardenberg he had been sent 
into honourable exile as ambavssador to London. 


In January, 1813, he was recalled thence to take his place in the cabinet, 
and as “constitution minister” was intrusted 'witii the direction of the affairs 
of the estates and communes. During the congress of Vienna the king of 
Prussia had issued as a “pledge of faith ’’the famous ordinance concerning 
the popular representation which Wiis to be brought, into existence. In accord- 
ance with this, and with the object of creating popular representation, pro- 
vincial estates were to be oi'ganised or restored, and from them the assembly 
of the representatives of the country was to take its origin. The sphere of 
activity of the I'epresentatives of the country was to extend to the giving of 
advice on all subjects of legislation which concerned personal and individual 
rights, mcluding taxation. For the organisation of the provincial estates and 
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tLe representation of the country, as well as for the drafting of the constitu- 
tional charter, a commission was to be immediately appointed. In the sue* 
ceeding years, these promises of a general constitution charter and representa- 
tion of the estates of the realm were again repeated. The people, especially 
in the Ehine districts and tlie other newly acquh'ed territories, demanded with 
increasing urgency the fulfilment of these promises. Humboldt’s recall 
raised hopes that the work of constitution-making would now be begun in 
earnest, and it was not his fault that those hopes were deceived. 

Although the pursuit of demagogues was already in full swing and the 
opening of the Karlsbad conference was close at hand, Humboldt had applied 
himself courageously to his task. Faithful to the principle he had developed 
in several memorials — that a representath^e constitution raises the moral 
force of the nation, strengthens the state, and afi'ords a sure x>ledge both of its 
safety in regard to foreign countries and of its progressive development at 
home — he proceeded to draw uj) a constitutioual charter. An inner commit- 
tee was formed in the coustitutioual commission appointed two years before. 
But it soon became apparent that Humboldt aud his views would not be able 
to prevail, although he modified them to a mere advisory competeuce of the 
estates of the realm. The ruling si^irit in the ranks of the go^^ernment, to 
which even the chancellor Hardenberg submitted, desired only the provincial 
estates. In this moment came the Karlsbad Decrees, aud for the time being 
there could be no further questiou of representative governmeut in Prussia. 
Humboldt designated the decrees as “uiinational, disgraceful, calculated to 
enrage a thinking people, and proposed their withdrawal ; in this he was 
supported by the ministers Beyme aud Boyen, but they were met by an unfa- 
vourable response from the king, and the three ministers -retired from office.^ 

General von Grolman tendered his resignation to Frederick William HI 
' because the present times aud the sad years he had lived through since 1815 
compelled him to do so. The celebrated' professor of theology iu Berlin, De 
Wette, was dismissed because he had written a letter of condolence to the 
unhappy mother of Sand ; Ernst Moritz Arndt saw himself entangled in a 
long investigation during which he was suspended from his office ; Gorres fled 
to Switzerland to avoid annoyances ; and Jahn, the founder of the gymnastic 
clubs, was arrested by night and taken to Spandau, and later to Kiistrin aud 
Kolberg, because he was accused of having first taugbt the higlily dangerous 
doctrine of the unity of Germany. After many years of imprisonment he was 
at last liberated, but banished for life to Freiburg-au-der-IJustrnt. ^ Even 
Gneisenau was suspected aud surrounded by spies, because he had said that 
the royal promise should be redeemed aud the i)eople given the promised 
constitution. But the governmeut acted most rigorously against the youth 
of the country ; iu all the universities extensive persecutions of “demagogues ” 
were started; a great number of students were arrested and put into prison. 
Everyone who occupied himself with the affairs of the fatherland or publicly 
uttered the word “ Germany ’’ was suspected of being concerned in political 
agitations, and ran the risk of being suddenly seized aud put under lock and 
key.‘^ 

The inquisitorial zeal led to the most absurd and malicious blunders, and 
the regular judicial forms were violated in the grossest fashion. The Prussian 
state newspaper published abstracts of documents which were said to reveal 
“the existence of a union composed of evil-disposed men and misguided 
youths, and having branches iu several German countries,” a secret conf^- 
eracy which aimed at creating in Germany a republic founded on unity, lib- 
erty, aud so-called national spirit, and which proposed to realise its plans by 
open violence and the murder of princes and citizens. 

Similar persecutions took place in other German countries besides Prussia. 
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The discovery of the Young Men’s League Junglingbmd, with its vague fan- 
tastic projects, which had branches in various universities, gave a fresh im- 
pulse to the demagogue hunt and brought a great number of really harmless 
young men into captivity. The alleged Men’s League, which was said to 
have conspired with the league of the young nien, could not be discovered, in 
spite of every search. A word expressive of a national German patriotism 
sufficed to arouse suspicion of demagogical tendencies. Vile informers like 
the notorious Witt von Dorring found a rich held for labour and reward. 
But the persecuted members of the students’ societies sang in sight of their 
“ruined citadeP’ Binzer’s mournful, pious song; 

The house may fall ; what then ? 

The spirit survives in us all and God Is our fortress. 


THE STTPTLEMENTAEY ACT OE VIENNA (1830 A.D.) 

The course begun at Karlsbad of eluding the confederation diet was imme- 
diately continued. It seemed to Prince Metternich that the work of reaction 
had not yet been completed, and in particular that the blows struck at the 
parliamentary constitutions had not been sufficiently severe. All the states of 
the confederation were now invited to send plenipotentiaries to Vienna, in 
order to prepare decrees of the confederation on the general affairs of that 
body- The further development of the confederation, the abrogation of the 
fundamental law which the Act of Confederation had designated as the first 
business of the confederation assembly, was accordingly delegated to a confer- 
ence of ministers, under the eye of the Austrian government. The decisions 
of the conference were then accepted by the diet, in open violation of form, as 
the Supplementary Act of Vienna {Wiener ScMussaete), and, as the second 
fundamental law of the confederation, were given the same force as the Act of 
Confederation (Jnne Sth, 1820). The Supplementary Act of Vienna consists 
of sixty-five articles, and contains, in three sections, (1) general decisious 
concerning the constitution of the confederation, the rights and duties of the 
confederation assembly; (2) rules concerning foreign and military relations: 
(3) special decisions on the subject of the internal relations of the states ol 
the German Confederation. 

The amplification of the main features of the Act of Confederation as con- 
tained in this second fundamental law exhibited throughout the reactionary 
spirit of the times, and there was no attempt to meet the nationalist tendencies 
of the people. The international character of the confederation, the full sov- 
ereignty of the princes was everywhere brought into prominence, and there was 
no mention of extending the central power where it was a question of satisfy- 
ing national demands, but only where development in the direction of liberty 
was to be baulked in the separate states. The Metternichian doctrines con- 
cerning the parliamentary constitutions were not indeed fully expounded in 
the Supplementary Act, but their traces were very plainly visible. The con- 
federation marked out the farthest bounds to which the constitutions might 
ad-^ance in order not to prejudice the first object of the confederation, namely, 
the maintenance of the monarchical principle ; and those bounds were suffi- 
ciently narrow. 

Thus in the Vienna Supplementary Act it was laid down that as the Ger- 
man Confederation, with the exception of the free cities, consists of sovereign 
princes, the whole power of the state must remain concentrated in its supreme 
head, and a parliamentary constitution can bind the sovereign to co-operation 
with the estates only in the exercise of specified rights. The sovereign princes 
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united in the confederation conld not he limited or hindered in the fulfilment 
of their obligations to that eoiifederation by any parliamentary constitution. 
If the internal peace of any state of the confederation is endangered by resist- 
ance on the part of the subjects to the authorities, and the government itself 
appeals for the Jiid of the cdnfederation, the aissembly is bound to render it 
the speediest help for the restoration of order. It is further to be insisted on 
that the legal bounds of freedom of speech shall not bo overstepped in a man- 
ner dangerous to peace, either in the parliamentary discussions themselves or 
in their publication through the press. 

If the Austrian views did not triumph to the same extent as at Karlsbad, 
if the articles concerning parliamentary constitutions were confined to vague 
generalities, if neither the rights of the estates to grant taxation nor the pub- 
licity of parliamentary discussion was abolished, yet the growing jealousy was 
prejudicial to the central states, which in their alarm at the influence of the 
great powers of Germany also found a support in foreign governments, and in 
spite of their dread of revolutionary upheavals could not wholly suppress 
their apprehension of an attack by the confederation on matters of internal 
politics. In strange contradiction the absolutist articles were here and there 
weakened by phrases of constitutional complexion, a monument of the waver- 
ing, self-conflicting, vague, and insincere efforts on the part of the central 
courts which really had long since abandoned their liberalism, but still wished 
to make capital of it in opposing the great powers.J^ A spirited comment on 
the Austrian views and methods is given in a letter written by Vom Stein to 
the Freiherr vou Gagern : ® 


Dahmstadt, September 23rcl, 1820. 

In Vienna they have done, it must be admitted, only half the work; and, in their discus- 
sions over confederation and the confederation a 3 '’ 8 tcm. have not in the slightest realised ‘the 
nation.” And then the shuddering and shrinking I We wished earnestly enough for harmony 
between Austria and Prussia— in the main— but we certainly never wished for such a welding 
together, such an assimilation of things that resemble one another hardly, if at all, as is rep- 
resented by the relations now vainly established with the peoples of the different gove^ments. 
Prince Metternich, a born misletider {gBicohnt zu mrfuhrm)^ is herein misleading the Prussian 
cabinet, and so does harm to that and to our own cabinet— indeed to us all. Bit upon me 
{SclirnMUrL Sia micli) if this is untruth and nonsense, o 


THE EPFEOTIYENEB8 OF THE SUPFLEMEHTART ACT 

But the provisions of the Supplementary Act, whether advantageoi^ or 
compromising in outward show, remained on the whole absolutely devoid of 
serious consecinences. During great movements they were ignored or violated 
without protest; in the hour of reaction they were reafiarmed; in periods of 
order, when alone anything valuable or permanent can be created, the Supple- 
mentary Act had as little effect on the confederation as the Act of Confedera- 
tion itself, men the great popular movements that took place in southern 
Europe from 1821 to 1823 had been completely suppressed, the triumph of 
reaction in Germany, as in the rest of Europe, was self-evident, q^uite apart 
from the new ^‘exceptional and fundamental laws” {AiisttmTims- imd Grund- 
gezetze). As long as the issue was undecided, the enforcement and results of 
this law were also very indecisive and very diverse, too, in different states. 

In Hanover and Brunswick the altered tone and manner of the government 
gave evidence of how completely it was in accord with legislation char- 

acter, and Count Munster and the Prussian government vied with them m 
enforcing it; for in practice the former went even beyond the letter of the 
Karlsbad Decrees, and that in a country which had not exhibited the slightest 
symptom of the popular commotion to which they applied. 
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In Kassan, again, these decrees in an aggravated form became the lav^ of 
the land, and the government took advantage of the situation to browbeat the 
diet of 1820 even more thoroughly than its predecessors, and vied with Cassel 
in the diligence with which it enforced stringent measures against the machi- 
nations of demagogues. 

In Bavaria, on the other hand, the most influential men were averse to 
allowing their national legislation to be altered by the Karlsbad Decrees and 
to delivering Bavarian subjects over to the Mainz commission ; the government 
published the September decrees with a proviso safeguarding the sovereignty 
of the monarch and the inviolability of the constitution and at a later period 
the Supplementary Act, with the reservation so far as consistent with the 
constitution of the country.” The Supplementary Act was never published 
in Wurtemberg at all. 

Neither was it published in Baden. In this country, where Sand’s mur- 
derous deed had stirred up the most violent commotion, the Karlsbad Decrees 
were at first obeyed without reservation by the enactment of severe press 
regulations and strict supervision of the universities and the “democratic” 
party in the chamber. When the estates of 1820 were again coni^oked, some 
of the latter were refused leave of absence, and the publicity of debate was 
curtailed by reducing the size of the galleries. But immediately after, under 
the influence of events in Italy and Spain, the government completely changed 
its attitude: it withdrew the refusals of leave; liberated the Heidelberg book- 
seller, Winter, who had been arrested at the request of the Mainz commission, 
after granting him an acquittal in the HofgericU (superior court of justice); 
proceeded to come to an amicable understanding with the assembled chamber 
upon financial questions ; conferred a wider right of control over the sinking- 
fund on the committee of the estates ; consulted commissioners from the estates 
in the negotiation of a voluntary loan; and acceded to the wdshes of the 
chamber by reducing the period of military service and enacting a law deal- 
ing with ministerial responsibility. The chamber responded to this propitia- 
tory behaviour by modifying its reforming zeal of a year before in harmony 
with present circumstances, and the diet closed with gi'atifying results and 
mutual satisfaction. 

The unsettled condition of the world in 1820 stood Darmstadt in even bet- 
ter stead. The proposed constitution of March 18th, 1820, was quite too 
obviously cut after the pattern of Karlsbad principles. There the nation and 
the estates were presented with the contemptuous mockery of a proposal to 
grant a constitution, while at the same time maintaining the absolutism, of 
the ruler in its full extent — to confer with the one hand the right of voting 
taxes, and take away with the other the right of refusing to vote them : for if 
the estates should refuse to vote the grant required for the dischai’ge of the 
obligations of the confederation, the government was to retain the power of 
exacting nevertheless the necessary sum. The government was to issue police 
laws and regulations for the administration and the civil service without the 
concurrence of the estates; in case of need a law was to be valid if ratified by 
one chamber only ; there was to be no right of petition in respect to questions 
of general pohcy; a threefold process was to be introduced at elections; and 
the qualification for eligibility for election was to be raised. 

Tlie Bemonstraiwe 

The disaffection aroused by these disdainful proposals promptly made the 
govenunent adopt a half -conciliatory, though still half -menacing tone, in a 
rescript addressed to the government of the province of Starkenburg. Pub- 
lic irritation was not allayed by this ; in speech and writing the mutilated 
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concessions were mercilessly tried by the standard of constitutional consist- 
ency, with severity and vigour, but with admirable judgment. The limitations 
of the electoral law were powerless to prevent the election of liberals, most of 
them independent citizens and peasants (or farmers). Difficulties arose on 
every side. Of the fifteen Shindcsherrciif whose position was determined to 
their dissatisfaction by an edict issued shortly after the proclamation of the 
constitution, only one appeared. Thiiiy-two of the deputies of tlie second 
chamber handed in a remonstrance drawn up by Ohemp2)dlathnsr{fth Hdpfner 
to the effect that the grand duke had iiromised a comprehensive constitutional 
charter, whereas the edict was a mere “body of regulations for the estates 
respecting the .functions incumbent on them ’’ ; and that consequently, if the 
prince did not amplify the constitution according to his promise at Vienna, 
the signatories would refrain from all i^articipation in the business of the 
estates and would refuse to take the oath. An unsatisfactory answer having 
been returned, twenty-seven dex>aties carried out the intention thus expressed, 
to the oi>en ai')probation of their constituents. The twenty-three remaining 
members likewise declared that they had not the remotest idea of regarding 
the edict of the 18th of March as iu any sense the final instrument of the con- 
stitution, although they were x>reparecl to take the oath on the understanding 
that it did not prejudice their right to move resolutions adverse to the edict. 
The ministry yielded to these representations, and, as a result of protracted 
negotiation on the part of the government, most of those who had previously 
refused to take the oath appeared at the opening of the chamber of estates. 

The government exhibited an extraordinarily placable and liberal temper. 
If, as many peox>le averred, it meant to abet the intrigues of the demagogues 
and so to furnish itself with a pretext for ai’bitrary action, it had made a gross 
miscalculation ; for the opi)osition consisted of men of unimx>eachable charac- 
ter and moderate views, far removed from imlitical trickery. The calm, dig- 
nified, and resolute bearing of the estates, by which even Stein was edified, 
appeared to produce an effect on the upright mind of the prince, who ended 
by getting out of humour with the nagging of the ambassadors of the great 
powers. The ministry made a good impression by the frankness, candour, 
and modesty they displayed in their statement concerning the condition of the 
country; the concession of juiblicity of debate and two speeches and state- 
ments made by Grolman, one of the ministers, on the subjects of ministerial 
responsibility and alteration in the laws of the constitution (which were to be 
made only by a majority of two-thirds), disposed public opinion much more 
favourably towards the government. But an absolute ecstasy of rejoicing 
was called forth by the declaration that the government conferred upon the 
estates the unconditional right of voting taxes, and that the grand duke, well 
pleased that Hesse should have a constitution adapted to modern requirements, 
called ux)on them to draw up a constitution to the best of their ability and 
submit it to him for ratification. And the general joy was enhanced by the 
declaration of the budget, which now showed no deficit, mainly in conse- 
quence of considerable economics iu court and military exi>enses. The out- 
come of the negotiations was a new constitutional charter, which contained 
emendations, drawn up in a liberal spirit, of all the principal looints of the 
edict of the 18th of March, and, though nominally conferred by the monarch, 
was really a joint production, the completion of which filled the "whole coun- 
try with satisfaction. 

The resistance and repugnance of the small states of south Germany to the 
idea of being governed by a mandate from Austria was in marked contrast to 
the tractability of Prussia when she allied herself with Austria. Prom this 
time forward it was long an established maxim at Berlin that even ministers , 
who found this alliance troublesome could do no more than tender advice ‘ 
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which might serve to undermine it at some future time or to evade it by tor- 
tuous proceedings. The tone and manner in which— before, during, and after 
the Karlsbad meeting— Hardenberg^s ministry vaunted its readiness to work 
on Austrian lines had the degrading character of the obsequious flattery of a 
dependent or satellite. And so sure did Mctternich feel of tlie strength of his 
influence, in the first flush of officious zeal on the part of Pi'ussian statesmen 
that he had the hardihood to try to win over a man like Humboldt to con- 
cur in his schemes for the conference of Vienna, in the same way that he had 
won Hardenberg over at Aix-la-Chapelle.^‘ 


THE ATTEMPT TO POUND A SOUTH GEEMAN CONEEDBBATION 

While Mctternich was absolutely sure of Hardenberg, the Prussian chan- 
cellor was determining that Europe should, as it were, run in the tracks of his 
policy ; and while the emperor of Russia, persuaded and surprised by him, 
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allowed him to do as he liked, the diet at Frankfort, wonderful to relate, 
threatened completely to balk all his plans. It is interesting to take a look at 
the men who then sat in the diet — their capabilities, their efforts, the attitude 
of their states towards the great powers, and the mutual relations of the iudi- 
Viduai representatives. 

With regard to the condition of Germany at that time, nothing had been 
accomplished with respect to the principal matter at the congress of .Vienna 
which conld have satisfied both of the great powers of Germany. Austria had 
nob yet forgotten the German Empire, and looked upon her claim to be the 
flcrstvaaid leading power in Germany as a self-evident fact; Prussia had ex- 
pected the supreme direction of affairs as a reward for her late great exertions 
and hen Victories over Kapoleon. As neither of these two powets made any 
concessions to the other, they never came to a clear understanding as to their 
future conduct— as to whether they should divide the leadership of Germany 
between themselves, or whether they should, formally at least, stand on an 
eqti0l footing with the other members of the confederation. Austria had kept 
to a do-nothing policy, till favourable events placed her in a position actually 
to play first fiddle. 

So it happened that the first years of the diet passed l)y without any im- 
portant indication of its independent activity. On that account the cabinet 
of Me^mich, as well as t^t of Hardenberg, had hitherto laid no weight on 
the point as to which individual of this or that state represented it at Frank- 
fort. Astonished, therefore, and amazed at the possibility of such a thing, 
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Mettemich, whose eye had been busy with affairs in lower Italy, the Spanish 
peninsula, Greece, and Turkey, was startled at the existence of an opposition 
right in the centre of the E'rankfort diet— an opposition based, moreover on 
liberal principles. ' 

How angry he must have been when he came across the first sure indica- 
tion of it— angry that he had had no inkling of it before! The Austrian 
representative in the diet had either quite overlooked this opposition in its 
very mdst, or he had quite misunderstood its nature and importance. The 
Prussian representative had been to some extent aware of it, but had consid- 
ered it too unimportant for particular mention in his despatches to his court 

The envoy representing Austria at Frankfort at that time was Count Buol- 
Schauenstein, a good-natured man, thoroughly imbued with the idea of the 
supreme greatness and power of his own court. Count Buol wasthe president 
of the diet. Besides him Austria had in Frankfort General Langenau, 
man of more than ordinary talent in the discernment and conduct of secret 
intrigues.'' Langenau possessed the confidence of Prince Mettemich, who 
consulted hi in in all matters specifically German. But Langenau was only 
imperial commissioner and president of the military committee of the diet, 
and so could exercise only a moderate influence on parliamentary business. 
Yet it was maintained that the president, Count Buol, had been obliged to say 
what Langenau and the otlier agents of Mettemich wanted, and though he 
spoke vehemently he was unable to argue effectively, so that he was often 
obliged to participate in decisions that were contrary to his instructions. 
Count von der Goltz, the Prussian envoy, never contradicted Buol, but was 
never able to contribute in the least to the defence of any proposition. 


THE DISCIPLES OP METTEBNIOH 

Among those who served the policy of Mettemich wei*e Von Hammerstein 
and Von Marschall. Von Hammerstein was a man who on his first appear- 
ance had played the part of a liberal, seemed dangerous to Austria, and thereby 
drew attention to himself. He was considered to be a man of knowledge and 
understanding, with a certain capacity for intrigue. He also displayed that 
pride which takes no notice of inferiors. '^Herr von Hammerstein," wrote 
Langenau to Mettemich, does better every day. He will do us important 
service if you chain him fast in those fetters which he himself offers us." 

Marschall, the IJTassau minister, was a bine-blooded aristocrat, hated 
vehemently every trace of liberalism, and had shown himself from first to last 
in such a light that Langenau said of him to Mettemich that under all circum- 
stances and for every purpose he could be firmly relied upon. Of the baron 
von Leonhardi Langenau said that he dared not open his mouth; neither was 
there any ground to fear the representatives of the so-called free cities : their 
votes might be reckoned upon, even though the majority of them might chafe 
in secret. But in the majority of the representatives," complains the secret 
informant of Prince Mettemich, there has sprung up a spirit of opposition 
which reveals itself in two-fold form under the mask of liberalism, although 
it is of an out-and-out political nature. The first form is that of legality. 
No motion is to be put to the vote without strict examination, and everyone 
is scrutinised in its relation to the letter of the law; each discussion is referred 
back to general principles — everything to be brought under the scrutiny of the 
diet. No law is brought forward without subjecting its meaning to an ex- 
tremely artificial exegesis, so that there is nothing left to expediency. But it 
is not legality that is the ultimate aim of these sophists, but constitutional- 
ism. The most important thing to them is to render the formal legal equality 
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of all members of tlie confederation so unendurable to the greater powers in 
the diet that the latter will see themseb^es compelled to play only a passive part 
in it, and to resist the smaller powers only by this passivity of action. The 
smaller states will thus win public opinion by their activity in the same pro- 
portion as the greater states will lose it by their inactivity, which appears as 
an obstructive principle. 

^^The second form is that of nationality. Under this guise they seek to 
bring to a compromise, by separate agreements, the various and often conflict- 
ing interests of the individual small states, and actually to organise leagues 
within the confederation for the maintenance of the common interests thus 
established. WTiy is so much done, and with such zeal and caution, for the 
organisation of the mixed army corps? Why are differences in rank sunk so 
easily in order to obtain unanimity on that subj ect ? Why do the j oiut owners 
of these corps stand together as one man as soon as they see their indepen- 
dence even remotely threatened? Why, in those states which are ruled by 
Protestants, has there been shown so much determination in overcoming the 
difficulties in the way of organising a common system for Catholic church 
affairs? Has not Wilrteniherg, in order to bring about the system, subordi- 
nated its bishop to the archbishop of Baden? Has not Darmstadt renounced 
the dignity of metropolitan, which was for so long the ornament of Mainz? 
Has not the electorate of Hesse given place to the grand duchy of Hesse? 
Have not even the small states of north Germany been enticed into the south 
German union? Why are all financial considerations and all local intei’ests 
put aside in order to bring about the south German commercial league, about 
whicli people in Germany are so busy just uow ? 

The answer is this: public opinion is to be won thereby; those diminu- 
tive peoples are to be made to believe in the possibility of their becoming a 
nation I They are to believe their welfare to be founded on such agreements. 
They are to take part against those who cannot follow in the same track, 
because they have other interests, and with this new cajoling of the people 
and public opinion these liberals wish to stein the influence which, to their 
intense irritation, they see the great powers exercise on the internal affairs of 
the German states, and which these great powers are peculiarly fitted to exer- 
cise. These men, who are often less liberal than they pretend to be in order 
to attain their ends, are divided, indeed, into two distinct classes—namely, 
idealists and realists ; but, though looking at things from different points of 
ffiew, they both strive for the same goal — namely, the organisation of a sys- 
tematic resistance to the two great powers of Germany I ” 


THE WORK AGAINST LIBERALISM: 

In the opinion of the Metternichian diplomat the leader of the idealists 
was the representative of Wiirtemberg, Baron von Wangenheim. Ton Caiio- 
witz and Ton Harnier were more or less of his opinion. Baron von Aretin 
and Herr von Lepel were looked upon as realists. Aretin let the idealists 
talk, and while apparently contending with them drew such conclusions as 
they wished against Axistria. Lepel candidly and openly voted for everything 
directed against the great powers. Herr von Roth followed his lead, when- 
ever possible. The representatives, counts Eybe, Grime, Beust, and Baron 
Pentz, were personal friends of the idealists and realists, and though they did 
not actually undertake anything against the great powers, they could not be 
utilised for them. They are not to be depended upon, wrote the secret 
informer to Mettemieh; “if any claim is made upon them, the one pleads the 
demands of honour, the other the law of The Tandects ; in reality they also 
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cater more or less to popularity. It is not clear what are the views of Baron 
von Blittersdorf ; he seems to be at home with all elements. 

This opposition was very inconvenient for the Metternich party. Al- 
though we have good elements to rely upon,” wrote the Metternichian diplomat, 
^^the foundation of a system of stability and, therefoie, the re-establishment 
of peace cannot be thought of unless both idealists and realists be banished. 
The diet must be purged. For that Austria and Prussia must work before all 
things.” 

'file steps to be taken for this purx'>ose W'ere now agreed upon by the Aus- 
trian and Prussian cabinets. Austria and Prnasia were to take steps in turn 
and by slow degrees to work against the envoy of this or that court in order to 
expunge liberal tendencies from the diet of the confederation. They would 
have liked to begin with Baron Aretin, hut caution forbade them. He was 
the most obstinate and therefore the most dangerous member, and his removal 
was much to be desired. But Bavaria made a great point of her indepen- 
dence. It was feared that she w'ould be the first to sonnd an alarm and that 
she would not be without strong support. Consequently the Bavarian gov- 
ernment must not be irritated ; it must be given an interest in the matter and 
be won over to the removal of certain members of the diet. 

^^Fortunately that is not so very difficult,” said the Metternichian diplo- 
mat; “for the minister Rechberg forgets the Bavarian anti- Austrian system 
directly one shows him in a magic mirror the Revolution, and Prince Metter- 
nich as its subduer.” Thus it was the policy of Austria as well as of Prussia 
not only to spare the baron von Aretin but even to praise him ; Yon Rech- 
berg, the Bavarian minister, found this admirable. Every effort was made to 
keep the Bavarian government in this favourable frame of mind. “Ifw’e 
succeed in this,” said Prussia and Austria to each other, “there will be no 
great obstacle in the way of eliminating the inconvenient members.” 

They adojited the method of working against one representative at a time, 
and attacked first one whose court, from one cause or another, it was most 
easy to isolate from the other courts. The game was considered won if only 
one envoy was to be recalled on account of his behaviour towards the great 
powers. For they reckoned thus : “If wc show a firm resolve that if necessary 
the same process will be gone through again, we can certainly rely upon it 
that the eml spirit which is doing so mnch mischief in the diet will soon be 
expelled. It will not again so readily occur to any envoy to foster in his 
despatches which we can for the most part read at our leisure,’ says the 
Metternichian diplomat) that spirit of opposition which is so easily aroused 
amongst the German princes ; rather will they, in order to establish themselves 
firmly in their quiet and lucrative posts, contribute to induce their courts to 
meet the views and purposes of the Austrian court, and hence also the Prus- 
sian, out of loyal attachment to the old imperial house.” 

“This,” thought Metternich, “is the only way to regain what we have, with 
most unaccountable carelessness, allowed to be snatched away from us.” 

The private despatch in which this system was laid down did not remain 
secret. It was circulated, without any signature, aimongst the envoys to the 
diet. It is not certain even now whether it was from Genei'al Langenau or 
from the former Bavarian representative Von Berstett, who enjoyed the great 
confidence and consideration of the Austrian diplomats and was much thought 
of by Metternicb- It cannot be contradicted or doubted by anyone that the 
method actually resorted to coincided with the one expounded in the report. 

Several proposals made by Austria in the diet either fell through entirely 
or were deferred for a more thorough examination. Austria and Prussia 
were not a little surprised and offended at this. They did not seek for its 
cause in the nature of the proi)o?Hals themselves and the manner in whichi they 
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vere presented and pushed ; but, unaccustomed to the failure of their nro 
posals, they imagined the cause to be the hostile feeling of individual courts 
towards the great powers in the confederation, and still more the liberal ten- 
dencies of some of the representatives. Prussia complained in ^teircular 
remarks ” of the spirit of passion and arbitrariness which prevails in the diet » 
and Herr von Gentz set his pen industriously to work against a government 
which he did not mention by name, but quite sufficiently indicated. This 
government was that of Wurtemberg. 


WiiKTEMBEBG 

King William of Wurtemberg had for a considerable time been looked upon 
by Prussia and Austria with mistrust. The king was a convinced adherentof 
the free tendencies of the time. He took seriously both the constitution and 
the people, and neither Vienna nor Berlin liked it when he declared in a 
speech from the throne in the Wurtemberg parUament that he had succeeded 
in winning the surest support of his government, the confidence of his people 
Not only did Wurtemberg cling to him with affection, but he whose name 
since the wars had become famous for knightliness and heroism in the mouths 
of Germans, as well as among other nationalities, was really reverenced 
throughout Germany for his patriotism, and in foreign countries for his liberal 
ideas. In the course of his travels thi'ough foreign lands honours we shown 
to him which fell to the lot of no other prince. In the opinion of many he 
was the man who ought to stand at the head of Germany, who ouprht to be 
German emperor. The king had other thoughts; at any rate they were the 
thoughts of men who were in daily intercourse with hinn or pai'ticularly inti- 
mate with him. 

^ As the encroachments and domineering tendencies of Prussian and Aus- 
trian absolutism became more apparent and prominent, there arose spontane- 
ously in the circles whose members were sincerely working to further the 
welfare of the people a moral and intellectual resistance to this absolutist 
power which threatened to engulf, with the freedom of the people, also the 
independence of the princes and states of middle and south Germany. This 
opposition found a public exponent of its views in the ready pen of a widely 
known publicist, Friedrich Lindner. 

This writer had been living for several years in Wurtemberg, and, it was 
^d, on a considerable pension paid him out of the private purse of the king; 
he was a native of Courland and had come to Stuttgart through the instru- 
mentafity of the talented queen, Catherine. In the year 1820 the pamphlet. 
The Manmerijot from South G-e^'many, created much stir in diplomatic circles' 
and much public discussion. ^ This state paper was from Lindner’s pen. Its 
lundamental idea was to bring about a sincere union and common plan of 
action in^varia, Wurtemberg, and Baden—that is, a confederation of south- 
western Gterman states, which should form a defensive counter-balance to the 
superior power of J^ussia and Austria, and oppose to absolutism the progress 
of constitutional life and pubbc opinion. This idea at first sight might ap- 
pear unnaUonal, un-Germ^, because it seemed impossible for Germany to 
become by its means more intimately united, but rather even more disunited. 
But when more nearly examined, it was the most natural road towards the 
unificataon of ^rmany. The basis of the idea was that the Gorman people 
m^t attain unity through freedom and the development of its material inter- 
sts. Tor this purpose there must first of all be founded in southwest Ger- 
manj^ firm centte, to which, in the course of time, the other secondary Ger- 
man states would be attracted by the power and charm of a free national life, 
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as well as through, the force of material interests. Let this extended confed- 
eration once exist, and Prussia herself, for material reasons, must acquiesce and 
join it. This scheme of a south German union was, under the circumstances, 
the only practicable one for the freedom and material welfare of Germany. 
Dnfortunately it fell short of realisation at that time. Bavaria and Baden 
did not join heartily enough with Wlirtemberg. Keither in Bavaria nor in 
Baden were the men on the throne and the men in public life of the same cali- 
bre as those of Wiirtemberg. In Bavaria they thought much more of restor- 
ing old religious notions than of attaining political freedom and identifying 
themselves with the German national idea. 


GEBMANY AND THE GREEK INSURRECTION OE 1821 

In the spring of 1821 a revolution brolre out on the old classic ground of 
Greece, with the aim of throwing off the yoke of the Turks. This rising elec- 
trified almost the whole of Christian Europe without distiuctmn of political 
creeds, for it was chiefly a rebellion of nationality and European culture 
against Asiatic barbarism — a struggle of Christendom against the Kcrmi. 
But one section of the diplomacy of the time, foremost of all the Austrian, 
looked askance at the struggle, and saw iu it only an uprising, a rebellion, a 
revolution like other revolutions. The Greeks fought heroically and conquered 
for themselves political independence, in spite of Christian diplomacy. Met- 
ternicli persuaded the emperor Alexander that it would be the greatest of 
inconsistencies, after what had been resolved upon in the recent congresses 
against all and every revolution, to take now the part of the Greeks — of 
subjects rising in arms against their legitimate ruler, the sultan. 

Public opinion declared tyranny to be always illegitimate ; the European 
press repeated it. But the Holy Alliance, which had surrounded itself and 
its despotism with the incense of Christianity and had anointed itself with the 
oil of religion, could not, without violating the principles of its own existence, 
grant this ; and it not only refused assistance to the Greek Christians in their 
deadly struggle, hut declared itself hostile to them as revolutionists, and 
friendly to their unchristian murderers. It was particularly the Austrian 
and Prussian governments which at the congress of Verona carried through 
the sentence of condemnation, declaring that the Greeks must submit to their 
lawful lord, the sultan, and expech only mercy instead of justice from him. 
In the Greek insurrection Metteruich feared a bad precedent and influence 
upon the Austrian Empire itself. 

In Verona it was also resolved to suppress the constitutioii of the cortes in 
Spain, and if it did not submit, no longer to recognise the Spanish government 
-—even to support by force of arms King Ferdinand and the reactionary party 
in Spain; ostensibly “to maintain peace, order, and security iu Europe, but 
in reality to restore and establish absolutism. 

The behaviour of the great powers and the resolutions at Verona greatly 
injured their reputatiou iu the public mind. In Germany there was great 
enthusiasm for the Greeks. Prayers, money, arms, volunteers, help of all 
kinds was offered them. Associations for relief arose everywnere, fiist in 
Stuttgart, through the enthusiastic efforts of Schott and XJhland, and in Enrich 
through Hirzel. Similar associations followed in rapid succession in Leipsic, 
Aarau, Freiburg, Darmstadt, Heidelberg, Munich, Bonn, a d other places. 
Swabia and Switzerland showed the liveliest and most energetic sympathy, 
and it was a retired 'Wiirtemberg general, the brave Count Korman, who led 
the most important contingent of volunteers into Greece. Many governments 
opposed tlm enthusiasm of the people by prohibitions of appeals, assemblies, 
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recruiting, and embarkations. et some German iminces "were friendly to the 
Greek cause— the then crown prince, afterwards King Ludwig of Bavaria, and 
the king of 'VTurtemberg. 

Some of the men in the immediate entourage of the king of Wurtemberg, 
at least one man, interpreted the unexpected rising of the Greeks from a quite 
peculiar standpoint. This interpretation was put into print, and the pamphlet, 
or rather the subject of it, seemed to Prince Metternich of such peculiar im- 
portance, so much more significant than any other production of the German 
press, that he sent a despatch of his own, together with an enclosure from 
Herr von Gentz, to every Austrian embassy at the German courts. Definite 
iustriieiions were given in the despatch as to how the ambassadors were to act 
at the courts with regard to this pamirhlet. 

To cpiote Hetternich himself: have felt myself compelled to devote some 
attention to this publication, which is undoubtedly hostile to us and to onr 
principles, but for the rest is put together uot without talent. lu the enclo- 
sure you will find an analysis of the same, which will be sufficient to convince 
you that, with oxvr sense of truth and justice, we shall not allow ourselves to 
be led astiuy either by sophistries or malicious attacks, if in a case like the 
present we find it uot consistent with our dignity to take any further notice 
of the true author of this diatribe, whose ideutification would not be diificiilt.” 


The amba5>sadors, however, were enjoined to make no further use of this 
desjratch and the enclosure than to impart its contents ‘‘in confidence^’ to the 
minister of frtreigii affairs at eacli German court, What so’h of men — for 
one cannot say brains — must at that time have represented so calculating and 
far-sighted a power as Austria at the German courts ! Metternich found it 
necessary to add to the despatch: “ It is uot difficult to decide against what 
and against vmom the publication is directed, as the author attacks every 
existing institution, and notwithstanding his hypocritical apology for the con- 
stitution of The confederation every German institution acts quite consistently 
in i)aiticulaiiy anathematising Austria, From his purposely obscure and 
enigmatical statements, it is not so easy for every reader to understand what 
he wishes to put in the i^iace of the existing institutions, and how he intends 
to do it.” 


The publication bore the ti-cle, On the UxisHng Condition of Europe: a State- 
ment to Frltiee . — It was from the pen of Lindner. He saw in the rising of 
the Greeks an event of woi'id-historic importance, which had roused Europe 
from her stationary condition, as well as from her dreams of liberalism, and 


rendered hei' capable of a great political regeneration. In this respect Lind- 
ner appeared thoroughly revolutionary with a purely political purpose ; but 
he had uot so much the people in view as the princes, and particularly a cer- 
tain class of i)nnces, or rather one particular prince, the king of Wtirtemberg. 
Germany was the stage on which the new hero of modern times was to appear 
and labour. Austria, which had neglected to complete the building up of 
her supremacy in Germany as well as in Italy by the establishment of a popu- 
lar system of government based on modern ideas — Austria was on the point, 
or, after the rebellion of the Greeks, at any rate not far from the point, at 
which she was to forfeit a great part of her old-time supremacy. 


THE SEPARATION OF THE COURTS 

Men who were hostile to Austria considered that this juncture should uot 
be allowed to slip by unurilised. How was the time for those who were op- 
pressed by Austria to rouse themselves to a sense of their strength, to the 
maintenance of their dignity. According to their view there were at the 
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moment only three states of leading influence in the settlement of European 
affairs, Russia, Austria, and England; all the rest were confined within the 
magic circle which the policy of these great powers had drawn round them. 
France had lost, for the time being, all political influence, because her enemies 
had been astute enough to impose upon her, as her sole task, the struggle with 
her own liberals; Prussia, these men said, had surrendered herself entirely to 
Austria, because she had not the courage to declare herself in favour of intel- 
lectual freedom, and to step forward as the champion of the peoples; the 
other German states had either no will or no streng’th : and so the whole of 
Germany had become Austrian through the bonds of intellect, friendship, or 
fear. The present political system had brought no essential or pronounced 
advantage to any other power. The harvest had been therefore all the greater 
for Austria. Under the protection of the Holy Alliance, and with a crafty 
interpretation of its principles, its court had secured to itself the guidance of 
the spirit of the time, or rather the suppression of it. 

Austria ruled with unlimited power in Germany and Italy, because she 
proclaimed herself the bulwark of all the other states against the dangers 
which threatened their status quo ; indeed she had partly invented, partly exag- 
gerated these dangers, in order to get into her own hands the supreme direction 
of all European affairs. The principle of maintaining existing rights — the 
system of stability — ^had, with the help of politics and success, developed to 
such a degree as to give a decided ascendency to one power, without either 
Russia or England having obtained any corresponding advantages. It was as 
much to the interest of the south German princes as to that of the peoples, to 
emancipate themselves and the rest of the world from both this system of sta- 
bility and the ascendency which Austria had acquired through an insidious 
application of it. 

The rebellion of the Greeks seemed to have shaken to its foundations the 
system of government hitherto prevailing, and henceforth a separation of the 
courts was deemed unavoidable, nay, it was considered to have already set in, 
despite the public efforts of the powers to demonstrate to the world their 
complete diplomatic agreement. Prussia — so it seemed— could not possibly in 
futnre recognise Mettfernich^s system as her own. The hitherto patient con- 
fidence of the less powerful states had been the principal support of the sys- 
tem of the greater powers. At a moment when the Greeks were struggling 
for their national independence it seemed as if Germany also might hope to 
awake from her stupor and to change the political system under the essen- 
tially changed circumstances. To shake off the dependence in which the 
German states and their governments had been placed by the all-powerful 
influence of Austria, in the confederation diet, seemed an object worthy of 
great effort, and even easy to attain, because the path to it had already been 
paved by the circumstances of the time. Until now Austria had been cer- 
tain of her supremacy in Germany only through her alliance with the other 
great powers, partie^aT-ly with Russia. If this alliance were dissolved 
through recent events and the consequent springing up of diverging interests, 
if Russia were to follow a path different from that of Austria, a path loudly 
demanded by the Russian people who were of the same faith as the Greeks, 
and dictated by the traditional policy of Russia which aimed at the Darda- 
nelles, then Austria would he isolated, and, taking its ground on the Act o1 
Confederation, Germany would be able to recover her lost dignity and inde- 
pendence. Every sovereign prince could be an example of encouragement. 
However small his military strength, public opinion could increase it a hun- 
dred-fold. A single manly explanation in the diet, made in the face of the 
world, was sufficient to di^pate the fog which hitherto had rested on the 
Frankfort proceedings. 

H. W. — VOL. XV. 20 
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The small party, for -srhose views iu these matters Lindner was the expo- 
nent, shared the opinion that it must he the voice of a resolute prince in the 
diet which should give the signal for collecting and uniting all those who 
were of the same way of thinking. If Austria — as Yon Gentz not incorrectly 
construed their ideas— with her antiquated legal scruples which never troubled 
either Gentz or Metternich, with her petrified policy, and her fixed opposition 
to new ideas, were once beaten in the diet, the legislation of the confederation 
entirely liberalised, and all so arranged that what could not formerly be at- 
tained by years of discussion might now be reached by a rapid series of bold 
motions, then the other barriers would fall of themselves. Then nothing 
could prevent the restorer of Germany from advancing ever further. This 
‘^malicious and clever conceit” from the inner circle of a south German court 
caused bad blood in all the higher circles of Vienna. Herr von Gentz, and 
with him Prince Metternich, plainly asserted that it was hoped there that the 
rising of the Greeks would pave the way for a rising of the Germans, even 
though the commencement of this rising was intended to be made in constitu- 
tional forms. 

There was no proof that the king of Wurtemberg personally shared these 
views, and even less that they emanated from him. 


LINDNER’S POLICT 

Lindner himself had ambition enough, and other individuals under whose 
influence he wrote had enough private aims to attempt to persuade the king 
of Wiirtemberg, under the pretext of a reform of the constitution of the con- 
federation, to propose a dissolution of the confederation iu the diet itself. 
This small party had reckoned rightly at least as far as this, that the king of 
Wiirtemberg, if he declared himself against Austria, would be welcomed on 
all sides as the cham}>ion of the fatherland. Public opinion far and wide 
looked upon tliis prince, on account of his distinguisbed personal qualities and 
disposition, as a ruler destined by Nature hei’self to become the restorer of 
Germany. Many a one would have invested him with the highest and un- 
divided power, in order that he might gratify the demands of an enlightened 
century, of all friends of the people, and of freedom. 

But however much the project of the Lindner publication was calculated 
to displease Austria and Prussia, it hardly succeeded iu winning over the 
friends of the people, because the men who inspired it did not conceal their 
uJteric-r plans ; at least their mouthpiece, Lindner, betrayed them. 

And these ulterior notions were an offence to what the people wanted and 
what they thought. The project of placing the king of Wurtemberg at tbs 
head cf a south German confederation of constitutional states had scarcely 
been promulgated by these men in 1820, when, at the beginning of 1822, the 
same men, in indescribable self-deception, uttered the following to a people 
thirsting to attain constitutional freedom : “Eepresentative government, under 
the countenance of which rhetoricians make a living, is already looked upon 
by the people as an unnecessary burden; the people have ceased to consider 
it a universal remedy for all political grievances ; it has become evident that 
this expensive institution only iberves for the noimishment of party spirit ; that 
it can only weaken and cripple a good, and not ameliorate a bad, government ; 
that it continually introduces a struggle without any result; nobody now 
imagmes that the castle-in-the-air of the liberals is a dwelling place worthy of 
the century, much less that it can be its fortress.” 

Thus greatly did they deceive themselves as to the views and wishes of the 
German pec'ple, and in the same state of delusion they imagined the most re- 
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markable feature of the times to consist in this: that the two doctrines which 
had alternately antagonized and persecuted each other with party rage were 
abandoned at the same moment by public opinion; the political field was 
cleared of the weeds of revolution as well as of the poisonous plant of obscur- 
antism. Reither of the two parties any longer found supporters. A new 
system must be discovered. The head of the new fanaticism, as well as that 
of the old obscurantism, must be crushed, and the representative system, as 
well as the system of stability, must be overturned. For this purpose a 
prince, a German Bonaparte, was necessary, who understood the needs of the 
times, who could by his own strength bring to bear that law of nature which 
calls superior genius to rule, and who would root out what still remained of 
the old privileges and regulations ; not, however, to the end of allowing so- 
called representatives of the people to prescribe new regulations, but to the 
end of erecting, by his own individual aud unlimited rule, a throne worthy of 
the enlightenment and civilisation of the century. 


FAILURE TO FOUND A SOUTH GERMAN CONFEDERATION 

* 

The adroit pen of the Metternich cabinet knew well how to emphasise 
before Germany this aim of the scheme as the one and only thing of impor- 
tance ; and, singularly enough, public opinion declared itself for once in ac- 
cord with Metternich and Gentz. The people wanted something else besides 
the absolute rule of a prince, who, as the third great power of Germany, would 
by his care for agriculture and commerce, art and education, skill and talent, 
aud by means of these through the increase of capital, and in general through 
the furthering of material and social concerns, content the people without 
popular representation. 

If this little party wanted to win public opinion for itself aud its plan, it 
should have taken up again the idea which had electrified the nation in 1814 
and 1815, and announced a prince-protector for the German Confederation 
with a German parliament at his side. The prince who carried through this 
revolution in Germany had, in the then condition of things, the people of 
southwest Germany to back him, and even public opinion in the whole of Ger- 
many. To a German parliament the southwest German people would have 
quite willingly surrendered their old individual privileges aud constitutions. 
Blit the people were repelled by the foolish, because inopportune, scheme to 
vault over the popular representations of the single states. 

And Austria saw this with triumph. She had been startled and amazed 
at the practical idea of splitting up the parliament by separate alliances aud 
forming a new body politic in Germany, under the protectorate of a south 
German prince ; through their blunder her enemies played into her hands, 
and she now displayed overweening contempt. 

The Viennese government declared: ^^The German princes are, God be 
praised,, too clear-sighted not to treat this senseless advice as they formerly 
treated the disorganisation of the confederation through the admixture of 
democratic elements aud afterwards the dissolution of it by disloyal separate 
alliances. The German princes know what the so-called supremacy of Aus^ 
triau Germany means ; they know whether Austria has ever striven for an 
unreasonable prepouderancy in any one of her political or parliamentary rela- 
tions ; whether she has ever abused her political position for the suppression 
of the rights of others ; whether she has ever injured the independence of the 
smallest state in the confederation, or ever disturbed the freedom of discussion 
in the diet by even the appearance of arrog*\nee/^ 

In this contemptuous tone Metternich and Gentz played with the German 
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princes. Gentz was well acquainted with, the old classic saying that the high- 
est degree of slavery is that in which the slaves are forced to appear free. 
The result showed that the calculations of that small southwest German party, 
at the end of the year 1822 at the congress of Verona, had completely 


failed. Contrary to all probability, 


I 
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circulation the unmature proposals c 
impracticable efforts, for they then 
better men. 


he emperor Alexander was caught in 
the net of Metternich^s policy ; Bussia-s 
government declared Metternich’s sys- 
tem to be identical with her own, and 
what had been loudly proclaimed by 
the Metternich cabinet as likely to hap- 
pen, came true; Metternich’s political 
system, called by Gentz the last anchor 
of social order in Europe, the last bul- 
wark of the civilised world against the 
invasion of the new baiharians (the 
revolutionists), stood firm and unshak- 
en. Instead of sinking in the storm of 
1820-1822 it allayed and victoriously 
dissipated the tempest. 

^‘As long,^^ said Gentz in Metter- 
nich’s name, “as one stone remains 
upon the other in the European Con- 
federation, no revolutionary imagina- 
tion will dare to go so far as to wish 
to annihilate the nucleus of its life and 
strength, the German Confederation.” 

History has given the lie to this 
prophecy. 

The cabinet in Vienna did not con- 
ceal its indignation against the govern- 
ment in Stuttgart. It maintained that 
it could scarcely be supposed that the 
project and the publication had eman- 
ated from an individual author ; both 
: showed what hopes and schemes occu- 
pied the minds of men in certain 
circles, and though this was no new 
discovery it was always beneficial when 
presumptuous confidants brought into 
f their party and their unreasonable and 
serve as a warning and instruction to 


With such effrontery were Gentz and Metternich emboldened, to publish 
their views on the subject. The king of Wiirtemberg simply ordered the 
article, which had appeared in the Augshurg AUgemeine Zeitungy to be reprinted 
in the newspaper of the Stuttgart court. 


THE PXJEmOATION OF THE DIET 

From Vienna and Berlin the governments hastened to change and renew 
the personnel of the representatives of the diet, whose spirit of opposition 
threatened to become injurious. The Austrian government exchanged notes 
with Berlin. It was impossible, Metternich declared, for Austria and Brus- 
sia^ the governments of which were influenced by the same principles, pa- 
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tiently to eudure in the smaller German states a spirit of opposition, which 
was all the more dangerous, because it was called forth or caused by liberal 
humbug. Already it had reached such a point that the most important ofBLces 
in certain states were filled by men whose principles were by no means a snfS.- 
cient guarantee for the maintenance of the status quo and the assurance of peace 
and order. It was almost impossible to remoT^'e all these men from office. It 
was, therefore, for Austria and Prussia to work by means of the diet to keep 
within bounds these unseemly efforts and to remove aU opposition. In order 
thoroughly to attain this object, the sole efficient means was a change in the 
membership of the diet itself, for there were more than sufficient indications 
that the official opposition was strengthened and extended through the influ- 
ence of the views of the opposition members of the diet. 

This was evidently aimed at the Wiirtemberg representative, Von Wan- 
genheim. Prussia agreed with Austria in all these matters, and it was re- 
solved to press forward the renovation of the [lersonnel of the diet.^ 

In the winter of 1822-1823 Metternich summoned a number of statesmen, 
including Count Bernstorff, to Vienna and laid before them a memorial which 
was the Viennese court’s declaration of war against Wangenheim’s party. 
The south German governments, it said, had allowed the democratic elements 
to make such headway that within a short time even the shadowy image of a 
monarchical form of government would have slipped through their fingers. 
That the mere idea of an opposition in the confederation assembly was pos- 
sible, was sufficient evidence as to how far the latter must have already 
diverged from its original intention. The diet itself mrfet first be purged 
from such elements ; its methods of carrying on business must be simplified; 
digression into abstract theories and tribune oratory must be banished ; the 
proceedings must be kept secret. The purified confederation diet should then 
so interpret the German constitutions “ as the highest of the state laws pre- 
scribes,” for above all secrecy was to be the rule at the discussions of the 
estates. Steps against the license of the press” were also to be undertaken 
on behalf of the confederation, and the period during wffiich the Karlsbad 
Decrees were to remain in force was to be indefinitely prolonged. It was with 
difficulty that Bernstorff obtained a few modifications of this plan of campaign, 
and in particular got rid of the ^^interpretation” of the south German consti- 
tutions. 

Wangenheim foresaw his fall. In a malicious pamphlet which excited a 
great sensation, he characterised the opposition in the confederation diet and 
the envoys in Frankfort in a few words as “an effo^’t of his student arrogance.” 
The document is known as the Langenau^sche Note, because it was attributed 
to the Austrian general Langenau, the president of the military commission. 
The court of Stuttgart, which had been profoundly angered at the insignifi- 
cant r61e to which the lesser German sovereigns had been condemned by the 
great powers of Europe, for a time still attempted to offer resistance, as did also 
the other governments guilty of the crime of opposition. But finally they had 
to give way to Austrian, Prussian, and Russian pressure, not, however, before 
the great powers had withdrawn their ambassadors from Stuttgart. Wangen- 
heim and others of the less submissive envoys to the diet were recalled. 
Within a short tame the diet was completely reorganised in accordance with 
the ideas of the two great powers. They themselves appointed fresh repre- 
sentatives in Frankfort; Austria, Baron von Munch-Bellinghausen, an ex- 
tremely able statesman of the Metternichian school, Prussia, Von Nagler, 
who, as general postmaster, rendered greater service before and after to the 
postal system than in his unskilful work at the confederation diet. Soon 
after, the Wurtemberg foreign minister, Count Wintzingerode, had to bow 
before the hatred of the great powers. 
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THE ZOLLYEREIN’ 

111 the German nation the political system imposed by Metternich had pro- 
duced at once deep despondency, hopeless resignation, and a pessimism which 
despaired of attaining by peaceful means a satisfactory state of affairs, of ever 
seeing the dawn of any other relation between rulers and governed than one 
of irreconcilable opposition. The aspiration towards national and political 
unity, towards the transformation of the multiplex state into one great whole, 
towards an honourable position and firm attitude in regard to foreign coun- 
tries, probably still passed through the best brains and hearts; but on]y 
dreamers and visionaries could believe that these national strivings would 
ever be capable of being realised. The deep contrast between the eager 
wishes of the patriots and that which seemed attainable, had so depressing an 
effect on their minds and rendered the outlook so gloomy that they were re- 
duced to despair and failed to perceive the germ of a better future — when one 
did at last come into existence. This manifested ifself in the foundation of 
the Zollverein or customs union, which the Prussian government carried 
through with patriotic perseverance, not only against the opposition of par- 
ticularism, but also against the short-sighted resistance of liberal and public- 
spirited men. In the gloomiest period of modern German history and the 
most profound dejection of national aspirations, the foundation stone of Ger- 
man unity was first laid in the domain of economy, but with the prospect of a 
grand future and great consequences to the general political life of the nation. 
The Prussian Zollverein was the chief nail in the coffin of the German Con- 
federation.^^ The present age can scarcely form a conception of the fetters 
and restrictions which a short-sighted administration imposed on commercial 
intercourse in most German countries ; of the petty character of those tolls 
and frontier barriers at every few leagues; of the chicane and vexation with 
which the governments mutually annoyed one another ; of the immorality of 
theluxmiant growth of smuggling, which was often systematically encouraged; 
and of the enormous harm done by all this to the material and moral pros- 
perity of the whole nation. 

In this desert of contradictory petty interests, of short-sighted restriction, 
of the mistrust and self-conceit characteristic of petty states, to have realised 
a great and sound idea in spite of all difficulties is a lasting merit of Prussian 
statesmanship, which alone in this field recognised and fulfilled its vocation. 
Sreadily was stone after stone contributed to the structure of German com- 
mercial unity, regardless of the malicious counter efforrs of hostile intrigues 
abroad, of the sullen resistance of particularism, of the short-sighted opposition 
of German liberalism, which, from dread of the absolute northern state in 
union with Metternich, declared its condemnation of the Prussian plans. 
Thus the importance of a national policy of tariff unification was cried down 
by the patriots more than by their adversaries, f 

The League of German Lrlnces 

In 1785 Frederick the Great had formed the league of the German princes 
(Furstenlmnd) to preserve the rights of the various states of the German Em- 
pire then threatened by the combined policy of Eussia, Fiance, and Austria, 
the latter of which was at that time represented by Joseph II. The imme- 
diate cause of this league was the attempt of the three powers in question to 
force the duke of Zweibrucken to resign his claims to the reversion of the 
electorate of Bavaria, which Joseph hoped to acquire for himself. 

The story of the 'W'ar of the Bavarian Succession which followed has been 
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already told in an earlier chapter. The league fell to pieces after the death 
of Frederick, hut it was not without its sequel. “ 

1b the house of Habshurg and the league of the German princes we , see two 
powers opposed to each other. Neither pursues patriotic objects for the em- 
pire; the oue desires the unity of Germany, but only so as to possess it as ^ 
pait similar to other parts of a polyglot monarchy ; the other opposes itself 
to all attempts at unity, but at its head stands the state whose interests are 
mostly identical with national German interests. That this state for the first 
time headed an organisation is the point of importance in the league of 
princes. 

Contemporaries already had a dim presentiment of this. For how could it 
be otherwise explained that the German patriots enthusiastically greeted the 
alliance, which in its aim promised only a perpetuation of the German plural- 
ity? The league fell, but its object remained. With the decay of the empire 
the idea of Prussian hegemony again came to the fore, the plan of a north 
German empire was conceived. Prussia became an essentially German state 
after the terrible catastrophe which then followed and the renewal of the war 
of Liberation. She was certainly pushed back from the coasts of the North 
Sea, but her position in the interior of the country was all the more firmly 
secured. Her irregular frontier in central Germany brought her into direct 
contact and gave her a community of interests with the small states. Prussia 
had scarcely begun to regulate her administration anew by the table of rates 
of 1818, when these joint interests asserted themselves. 

The first influence was apparent in those small states, the “Enclaves,^' 
which were entirely, or for the greater part, surrounded by Prussian prov- 
inces. If Prussia had wished to carry out the frontier tariff in all its severity, 
it would have meant either the taxation of foreign subjects or a complete 
suspension of international as well as of the neighbouring commerce. 

Deliberations on both sides led to the result that these detached fragments 
were acknowledged to be what they were — foreign and subordinate dominions 
under Prussian rule. A year after the issue of the Prussian tariff, Schwarz- 
bnrg-Sonderhansen, with its subordinate the Wipperthal, at the foot of the 
Kyffhanser, came under the frontier tariff. As forming part of Prussia, the 
merchandise of the subordinate states crossed into Prussia and vice versa, free 
from duty ; the share of the revenues which fell to the princes was calculated 
according to the population of the country, and settled once for all. Later 
on, this treaty was of the highest importance. The introduction announced 
that Prussia was ready to conclude similar treaties with the other states, but 
willingness to participate was slow in following. Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
only, joined with its subordinate districts. With Saxe-Weimar and Saxe- 
Gotha the proceedings had to be carried on in individual and small districts. 
The greatest difficulties were raised by Anhalt. From the sources of the Elbe 
in the Harz, where Anhalt and Brunswick are contiguous for a very short dis- 
tance, the province extends in narrow winding strips to the heights of the 
Flaming, hemmed in by three Prussian districts; Merseburg on the one side, 
Potsdam and Magdeburg on the other. In acknowledgment of the situation 
Beruhurg, after having for three years proved the blessing of a custom’s policy 
for the states in the Ballenstedt part of the upper duchy,” also introduced 
the same tariff into the “lower duchy,” and thus for the first time, in 1826, 
an entire state joined. 

But the two kinsmen in Dessau and Kothen still held aloof from one an- 
other. Not until Prussia seriously set to work to erect barricades on the fron- 
tiers of her states, to encompass both duchies with a line of custom houses, to 
blockade the upper and lower parts of the Elbe, and the results of an eight 
years’ opposition proved that the geographical position of their territory ne- 
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cessitated a customs agreement, did they decide to follow the example of Bern- 
burg. 

It is evident that such a proceeding, though doubtless justifiable, would 
call forth the same hatred for the strong as that awakened by compulsion 
against the weak. Because the Prussian government was induced to believe 
that up till now the agreement had been to the advantage of both sides, during 
the Anhalt dispute it became convinced that in future facts might speak'for 
themselves, and that it would be advisable to aw'ait further development. 

In these proceedings, which had to be carried on in various directions at 
the same time, Prussia had to avail herself of various means for the same ob- 
ject. Warned by the aimless debates of the Frankfort diet, she dealt with each 
state individually ; the cusicoms union between Bavaria and Wiirtemburg was 
acknowledged ; all negotiations ceased with the Thuringian states until the 
eleven rulers (one of whom was the king of Prussia) should have come to 
some agreemeut. Thus, by a highly ramified system of state treaties, unions, 
declarations of accession, and separate articles, a whole series of connections 
was formed which all found expression on the 1st of January, 1834, in the 
great German Zobverein or customs union. 

In the course of the next decade the blessings of a free and unimpeded com- 
merce drew the outstanding states, one after the other, into the imion. That 
Austria held aloof in the southeast was the necessary result of political con- 
ditions ; but it was still more striking that in the northwest the maritime coim- 
tries separated the halves of the Prussian monarchy. 

Nevertheless, it was of undeniable importance that from the Austrian to 
the Hanoverian frontier, a province of more than eight hundred square miles 
with thirty millions of inhabitants had become part of a uniform customs dis- 
trict ; even the intervening wedges, such as the kingdom of Hanover, could 
not entirely avoid the imposing influence of this union, nor could they pre- 
vent the baggage of railway travellers from passing through their province 
free of duty. 


Int^communicaiion and Currency 

The immediate results were of still greater importance. As in Prussia 
itself, the removal of inland duty had turned commerce into its natural 
courses, and imposed on the government of the state the task of opening out 
a road for it; in the tariff union, the results of the freedom of trade contin- 
uaUy gave rise to new tasks. No sooner had the first Saxon states joined the 
union than Prussia saw the necessity of establishing a connection between the 
northern and the southern members of the confederation. In the Middle 
Ages, and even long before then, north Germany and north Europe, south 
Germany and south Europe were much more closely united than were the two 
divisions of Germany to each other. Now the two small countries of Meinin- 
gen and Gotha, by form in g a union, completed the chain between Prussia and 
Bavaria. Thereupon a new road was agreed on, which, by connecting the 
Langensalza to the north German road, crossed the Thuringian Forest, united 
Gotha with Meiningen, aud after crossing the river between Werra and Mainz, 
reached the old Bamberger road at the Bavarian frontier town of Lichtenfels 
— which up to the present day has remained the junction of the Prussian and 
Thuringian railways. A great network of commerce between the North Sea 
countries and Switzerland, which until now had taken its course through Han- 
over and Frankfort, as that had been the only available route, was to open up 
trade between the north and south by Magdeburg and Nuremberg. 

^ The great German waterway, the Ehine, was then, as now, far more con- 
spicuous than the overland road. The Vienna Congress had decided that the 
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iia.vigatioii of the EUiue should bo free to the sea.’^ In spite of this, the 
Dutch raised, duty on the ’vv'ares before they entered the sea; for the agreement 
said ‘^to the sea,” and not ^^iiito the sea”; and even if one wished to admit 
the latter iuterpretation, navigation was not iiossibte beyond Katwyk on the 
Old Bhine, on account of its sandy bed, and the Waal and the Lek were not 
rhe Bhine. Thus for a long time the Dntch obstructed the natural harbour 
of the German west, whilst they themselves advanced up-stream and continued 
their commerce unhindered. 

Bow the states belonging to the Eollverein had a common interest in the 
opening of the Bhine. As experience had proved that amicable proceedings 
were not to be successful, Prussia without a moment’s hesitation checked the 
navigation up -stream at Cologne, so as to force toleration for it down -stream. 
With the sole exception of Nassau, which according to the traditions of 
Orange adhered to the Netherlands, Prussia had all the Bheuisn states on her 
side, and immediately proceeded with the opening of the Bhine. Since then 
the general authority of the river has been the Bhine Navigation Commis- 
sioner. 

Here also, in consegnence of the intercommunication, there had to be an 
understanding concerning currency. The Dresden Convention for regulating 
the coinage included the lands of the thaler and gulden; the Zollverein pound 
was already a factor of German unity in the measure system. But besides 
trade, the union also intrenched upon the internal and pohtical life of the in- 
dividual states. The connection between all branches of finance was then in- 
dissoluble. When certain taxes were suppressed on the frontier, no duty 
could be imposed on the corresponding produce in the interior of the land, 
which prejudiced it against the stranger. On the other hand, when the union 
taxed wine and tobacco, the states belonging to the Zollverein had to levy an 
equalising tax to prevent one state from overreaching the other. Such stipu- 
lations were made by the Treaty of Darmstadt ; the grand duke bound himself 
to endea'\"oiir to obtain Prussian excise on articles of consumption. Even 
questions concerning the internal rights of the state were affected by the ZoU- 
verein. The exemption from taxation which the nobles enjoyed here and 
there became a thing of the past when the frontier taxes were raised for the 
profit of the union. On the other hand, the union began to assert itself inter- 
nationally. 

Not only did the Prussian agreement become valid in the smaller states, 
bxit it also resulted in a uniform policy for the entire union. The treaty con- 
cluded between Prussia and Greece was open to all the other states belonging 
to the union. The agreement with England was signed by the leading power, 
as all the confedei'ates collectively had given their consent. 

I^russia^s Gains from the Zollverein 

Thus the Zollverein already appeared in the likeness of a state. It ful- 
filled fimctions for all its members. By it and through it the smaller states 
had first received the possibility of a real system of state customs. Geometry 
teaches that the smaller the surface, the greater in proportion the periphery ; 
thus with political science, the smaller the customs district, the more expensive 
the guarding of the frontier. In the dwarf states this was too e:^ensive ; it 
was there that the smuggling dens first had their mathematical existence. 

On the other hand, the great state derived its natural benefits from this 
union. Its province was no geometrical square ; it was a truly irregular sur- 
face, with a crookedly drawn frontier line requiring to be rounded off. 
Therefore Prussia coiild overlook financial losses. Such was the case when 
Darmstadt with its one hundred and fifty-two square miles increased its frontier 
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line to one huiidred and sixteen, and the electorate of Hesse with its one hun- 
dred and fifty -four square miles increased it to fully one hundred and lil'ty- 
four more. When, in spite of the expensive frontier guard, the receipts v^ere 
to he divided according to simple proportion, this could be done only at the 
cost of the Prussian taxpayers ; but that which was sacrificed in individual 
cases was to be made good some day by the great readjustment of the whole. 
When the Zollverein was formed it was already apparent that Prussia and ier 
allies had a smaller frontier line to guard now than formerly. 

The league of princes, the imperial project, and the Zollverein are three 
degrees of the same period of development, which led from a particularistic 
alliance to the transitory plan of a union of states, and thence to the begin- 
nings of a real organisation. This result was brought about by the Prussian 
statesmen; it had been they who had led the young state ever deeper and 
deeper into German interests, and had matured the identity of these interests 
in the first German union, under Prussian guidance. 

The importance of the Zollverein for German unity was quite clear to con- 
temporaries. In a lively strain Hoffmann vou Fallersleben sings of the wares 
on the table of rates from sulphur matches to radish, rape-seed, brandy, sal- 
mon, wax,^’ and greeted them as the founder's of German unity — 

For ’tis you have formed a hand 
Bound the German Fatherland. 

To you let the fame redound 
That our hearts are closely hound.-^ 

Thus Prussia had won for herself an influence over Germany in the sphere 
of economics, which prepared the way for her political supremacy. Industry 
in Prussia developed with unusual rapidity and strength ; from the ancient 
military state a commercial state was being imperceptibly developed. The 
central states prospered to an extraordinary extent, and the medimval system 
of estates became an impossibility, because the third estate was, in fact, the 
nation. In addition to this, Prussia encouraged science and the intellectual 
cultivation of the people. Thus she brought the people slowly but surely to 
true political maturity and thus directly aided the principle of popular prog- 
ress. This made it aU the more injudicious of the government obstinately to 
refuse to admit a representation of the people and even to renew the mediaeval 
machinery of the estates.^ 


PBirSSIA TJNDEB THE KIHG’S DIRECT RULE (1822-1840 A.D.) 

The withdrawal of Humboldt and'his friends after the promulgation of the 
Karlsbad Becrees had been a turning point in Prussian home politics. For 
the sake of soothing popular anxiety, fair promises were for a time held out 
concerning the question of a Prussian constitution. " As late as the 20th of 
January, 1820, in an ordinance concerning the public debt reference was made 
to a future assembly of the estates of the realm. The constitution committee 
continued its labours, but the members who entertained liberal views were 
removed from it.f 

After the death of the chancellor Hardejiberg [which took place at Genoa 
on the 22nd of November, 1822], the feudalist party in Prussia expected to 
hold the reins of government for a long time to come, since its deputy. Yon 
Yoss-Buch, had been intrusted with the conduct of affairs. But after a few 
weeks the grey-headed leader of the feudalists followed his adversary to the 
grave (January, 1823), and "Witzleben immediately put forth all his eloquence 
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to move the king to the recall of Wilhelm, von Humboldt. The crown prince 
also wished the return of the dismissed minister, hoping that with him new 
spirit and life might enter into the cabinet. The Bei'lin coterie of scholars 
spoke for him with one voice, and even a part of the feudalists were ready to 
welcome Hardenberg’s opponent 

Humboldt himself stood aloof from these plans. In his lonely Tegel castle 
he had for a long time enjoyed the peace of quiet meditation, which was dearer 
to him than all the honours and ambitions of active lif^. The tranquil happi- 
ness of his Roman days overcame him again, when in the unpretentious noble 
castle, which Schinkel built for him, he wandered among casts of beautiful 
antique statues, or when in the e\’eniug he ■walked with his wife along the 
hanks of the blue lake, and saw the Tower of the Pour Winds glitter from 
among the old trees. Here he li ;^cd, in himself and for himself, as one re- 
moved from the world. am very happy; so at one with myself that I 
have no wish which I cannot reach through myself.^' 

ikom the height of his pliihvsophy of history he saw all that is human 
shrink into insignificance ; he saw- ‘‘the stream which bears things away, rather 
than the things themselves,” and the limitations by which the power of the 
individual is restricted he accepted with serene composure; 

This life is to the poasiblo bound, 

Ics limits often tight!} drawn. 

In sucn a frame of mind the failure of Witzleben's counsels to take effect 
could neither surprise nor wound him. The king had never wholly withdrawn 
his favour from his fallen minister, whom he regarded as the ablest of his 
statesmen: but the same objection which five years ago had prevented Hum- 
boldt’s appointment to the foreign office appeared to be still insurmountable. 
Prussia’s peace policy stood and fell with the alliance of the eastern powers, 
and Frederick William distrusted his own ability to maintain at the head of 
his cabinet a man who was hated equally at St. Petersburg and at Yienna. 

In his perplexity he appointed the old field-marshal, Kleist von Holleu- 
dorf, who, though holding aloof from political life, had yet as adjutant general 
won the personal c-oufidenee of the monarch by his uprightness and calm re- 
pose. But he also died suddenly before he had assumed office, and the king, 
knowing no other suitable man, reverted to an idea he had conceived after the 
death of Yoss. This idea was to govern in the future without a leading states- 
man, with only heads for the different departments. The regular report to 
the Mng was assigned to Count Lottum, who remained in the cabinet, but he 
relinquished the administration of the finances to a minister of finance. 

The count proved himself an industrious, conscientious reporter ; his calm 
air of distinction, his straightforwardness and inaccessibility to intrigues of 
any kind pleased the monarch, and beheld his office until Frederick William’s 
death. He did not cherish great political ambition, and never received even 
the title of cabinet minister. For the rest the cabinet remained unchanged, 
although Hardenberg, in a posthumous memorial to the king, had emphatically 
advised fche calling to office of new men. 

Thus the day of the state chancellorship was followed by the king’s direct 
rule. The will of the monarch alone held the ministers together, and every- 
thing depended on his decision. Only his confidential advisers, Wittgenstein, 
Witeleben, and Albrecht, were occasionally allo'wed to influence Ms decisions, 
while, still more seldom, Scbilden, the chief marshal of the king’s household, 
who every morning presented a brief report concerning the court, would 
sometimes be permitted to offer Ms advice on matters political. Such a 
government corild suffice only during a period of profound peace; strength. 
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unity, and the power of forming rapid decisions were rarely manifested. 
Owing to the king’s reli-ctaiice to adopt radical measures and his inability to 
oveisee the whole cf the administration, the old besetting vSin of the bureau 
craey, red-tapeism, soon revived in full force. Every minister went his own 
way, as far as he could, in direct opi)OsiUon to his co-workers: and the same 
stale which boasted of the l)est administration in Europe and was the founder 
of the unity of the German market followed the contemptible practice of per- 
seciiti ig demagogues. And yet this personal government with all its obvious 
weaknesses preserved the Prussian state from a dangerous I’eaction, sueh as 
could hardly have tailed to come under acabhiet headed by Voss-Euch. Now 
it -was first made manifest how' far the laws pronmlgaled duruig the preceding 
years were in ad’^ainee of the political education of the peoxde; a scrong reac- 
tion began, very much like that movement which stirred the German empire 
in the year 1S7S, Not merely the feudal nobility, but even wide circles of 
bimghers and peasants felt hurt in their interests, customs, and -orejiKlices, 
and complained of the fivedom of migration, the agrarian lavs, and the cur- 
tailment of guild restrictions. Frederick AVilliam, however, ne^'er surrendered 
the basic principles of his social reforms, and although he was now" rapidly 
growing old and could with difficulty resoh^e on any innovatLon, he under- 
stood in his quiet fashion how to stand as king abo\'e the factions. In order 
to calm the hotspurs of reaction he did, it is tries grant them certain conces- 
sions, principally in personal matters; but he did not allow them to become 
too bold, and they never attained their last aim: the abolition of iho Earden- 
bergian legislation. 

Once in the summer of 1.825 the unqualified adhereuts of Austria fancied 
that they had already attained a decisive victoiy, as their leadin', Duke Charles 
of Mecklenburg [half-brother of tlio beloved Queen Luise], was intrusted with 
the presidency of the coiincil of state, an office w"hich until now had been held 
only by ministers of state. 

In the castle of Monbijon, where the dnke dwelt, ICamptz and General 
Miiffiing were the leaders in debate ; there the Haller doctrine of vsalvation 
■was far more impressively t) reached than in the pala<',e on Ihe Wilhelinstrasse, 
where the crown prince gathered about him his romantic friends. The king, 
however, who did not rato. highly the statesmaushii^ of his brother in-law, held 
him with a tight rein; he allowed him to take a silent i)art in the sessions ot 
the cabinet, thinking thus to keep him informed and to enable him in case of 
necessity to recommend a bill to the state comicil. Seat and voice in the coun- 
cil of ministers he was hy no means allowed to lia\"e, although the duke ur- 
gently besought the king and attempted by reptated requests for dismissal to 
effect his purpose. The office of the prince, thus limited, was iiot much more 
than an honorary position. 


THE PEUSSUlN PROVEN CIAI. E1ET3 

This policy of compromise, which kept all i)arties quiet and proceeded whh 
extreme caution in legislation, sprang not merely from the character of Fi'ed- 
erick William, but also from the strange mixUirc of political contrasts wnich 
were brought to light ir the xDroceedings of the new x>rovincial diets. On the 
birthday of the king, August 3rd, 1823, the gcueivil laws goveniiug the pro- 
vincial diets of the 5tli of June and the si)ecial laws for Brandenburg, Prussia, 
and Pomerania of the Irt of July were i)romulgaied. Then followed on the 
27th of March, 1824, the laws for the remaining fi\e provinces. Ju the years 
1824 to 1827 the provincuil diets were convoked, first in Brandenburg, then In 
Posen. Of the correctness of the decisions reached the king was deeply 
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convinced, and wliat he had recently learned of the performances of the south 
German chambers of deputies, of the vacillations of the Stuttgart court, and 
the constant calls of anguish that now issued from Bavaria and Baden could 
hut strengthen hirn in his conviction. He caused the new laws to be com- 
municated to all ambassadors, with the explanation that the prevailing confu- 
sion of ideas and the great variety of conditions in the provinces had delayed 
the conclusion of the work. The courts and the diplomats naturally rivalled 
one another in expressions of grateful admiration. 

Berstett was ciuite as delighted as the old king of Saxony ; Eechberg praised 
especially the strong representation of the nobles. The Badenese ambassador 
expressed the hope that now the universal opinion concerning constitutional 
government would be changed, and Bunsen portrayed, in a report Ml of unc- 
tion, the joy of all right-thinking Eomans: how easy to make such laws in 
Germany, how difhcult in Italy; “who, when such things are considered, will 
not b'ess the spirit of reformation ! Only the old Franco- German Eeinhard 
in Frankfort could not refrain from indicating, in a malicious memoir, the 
•iisconteut cf the Ehineland population. 

Public opinion in the smaller states received the result, which was so far 
removed from their own constitutional ideals, with an icy silence. The Journal 
des Dehots'was, the first paper which discussed the new laws at length ; then the 
German papers took the matter np, and their decision was almost unanimous ; 
the expectations of the nation had been disappointed ; in Prussia all was to 
remain as in the past. The Prussians themselves did not share in these feel- 
ings. Among the mass of the people the desire for representation had never 
taken deep root, and even the men who at first hoped for greater things were 
so completely imbued with monarchical sentiments that they received most 
thankfully what was offered and regarded the provincial diets as the basis for 
a future constitution. This was the thonght of Stein, Humboldt, Yincke, and 
Schon. Even in the circles of the liberals, to which General Pfuel and the 
father of Theodor Kbrner belonged, ail greeted hopefully this beginning “ of 
an organic constitution of the natiou.” To be sure, even among the highcon- 
Hervati\’'e party there was nc lack of far-seeing men. who anxiously weighed 
the question as to what would be the course of procedure in case of war, since 
only the national diet had the right to increase the national debt. General 
Miiffling felt impelled to advise that the king should convene, perhaps in the 
year 1828 after the provincial diets had twice assembled, a national diet to 
consist of one hundred and twenty members and two chambers, in order to 
obviate the necessity of a sudden and forced summoning cf the estates of the 
realm in the future and in time of need. The king, however, would not con- 
sent to the proposition ; he reckoned on a long continuance of peace and .wished 
the provincial diets to be fii'st given a thorough trial. 


THE FIRST PEOVXN'OIAE DIET 

The elections tc the first provincial diet proceeded without disturbance, 
although a lively interest was everywhere manifest. The knighthood of the 
old territories accepted the new order of things without rese^we. The feudal- 
ist particularist opposition vanished with one stroke ; the Prussian constitution 
at last stoed on a foundation of recognised legality. Among the feudal nobil- 
ity there were undoubtedly many individuals who secretly moumed over the 
half victory and the destruction of their old privileges; all dieto, however, 
xmanimously expressed tJtieir thanks to the monarch, and nowhere was the least 
effort made to defend the rights of the abrogated provincial estates. Only in 
Saxony, Prussia, and Pomerania, the provincial diets proposed that the CJrown 
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should authorise the holding of special municipal or parish diets in the various 
distiicts of the laud ; but they calmed down at once when the king refused 
their request. Though the new order of things failed to arouse a higher feel- 
ing for the state, it at least drew more closely together the population of the 
separate provinces, and poor old Marwitz was obliged to see a foreigner,” a 
lower Lusatiau, presiding over the first provincial diet of Brandenburg. He 
grumbled over the nonsense that the bureaucratic demagogues had brought 
into the legislation of the estates of the realm. Nevertheless he yielded, since 
he saw his old markish “state” partially restored to its former position, and 
the inflexible feudalist handed over triumphantly to the new diet the key to 
the treasury of the old estates, which fourteen years before he had saved from 
the bureaucrats of Hardenberg. 

The interest which greeted the first diet moderated quickly as the new in- 
stitution gave but little promise of full and free development. The Crown to 
be sure manifested confidence in the loyal estates by retuiming to the Kurmerk 
its old estate house and, with some restrictions, also the administration of the 
poor-laws. In order to confer honour on the provincial diets it made all their 
marshals members of the council of state, so that Stein was at last exalted to 
the position due him, being called to the council at the same time as Marwitz 
— after the king had made careful inquiry through Duke Charles as to whether 
or not the proud baron would receive such a proof of favour. 

The coustitutioual committee w'hich had created the provincial diets con- 
tinued to exist with a slight change of organisation under the name of '' Imme- 
diate (i.e. Boyal) Commission” for the regulation of all affairs relating to the 
diets, the endorsement of all legislative proposals to come before them, the 
decisions of the government on their ijrorogation, and the examination of elec- 
tions to them. 

The crown prince occupied the chair, while its records were kept by Privy 
Councillor von Voss-Buch, nephew of the former minister and a believer in 
the same political faith. He had won the entire confidence of the heir to the 
throne, and with his ready pen ijrojectedthe political memoriaJsof the prince. 
For twenty-three years, until after the convocation of the United Diet, this 
“Immediate Commission ” acted as mediator between the Crown and the diets. 
It was not deficient in good intentions, for the crown prince dearly loved his 
German law diets. 

But all this could not replace active personal intercourse with the proviJi- 
cial estates, from which the government was cut off; partly because of bureau- 
cratic anxieties; par Jy because of the unnatural division of the diets them- 
selves. It was impossible for the ministers to appear personally in eight 
different diets, and it w^as equally impossible to intrust the provincial author- 
ities with the defence of the proposed legislation, since the laws ‘affected, 
directly or indirectly, the entire couutry\ Hence the propositions of the 
Crown were meiely laid before the provincial diets at their opening by the 
royal com m issioner, and after that the bodies were left to their own delibera- 
tions. By this arrangement the most necessary element in the proceedings of 
a diet, the free and immediate interchange of thought between croT\ n and 
estates, was completely lacking. Only at the close of the die^- did the Crown 
announce its decisions, and these announcements were unduly delayed, fre- 
quently for a whole year or more, because the king could not give answers to 
the petitions of his Bhinelanders ov Brandenburgers without having listened 
first to the opinions of his Westphalians or Silesians. Thus did that artificial 
doctrinarianism avenge itself on those who would destroy the unity of the state 
by dividing it into eight parts. 

And the diets had as little relation with those below as with those above. 
The short review which the marshal of the diet published at the close of the 
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sesfiions was altogether inadequate; the actual proceedings themselves the 
members were to keep secret. Even the harmless and indispensable right of 
a national assembly to receive and to discuss petitions was denied to these 
provincial diets; evidently it was because it was feared that % storm of peti- 
tions in Posen or on the Rhine might be made to serve the ends of subverters 
of the existing order. Hence the people remained in almost total ignorance 
of the course pursued by their representatives. The transactions of the diets 
educated a small nucleus of politically experienced men, but their influence 
was hardly perceptible over wider circles, and for a long time there existed 
but a single party iu Pr-issia which had well defined aims — the feudalists. 

The Outbreak of Hope in Trussia and Weatphalw 

In Prussia and Westphalia the good results of the diets were most marked. 
Li the east was once more awakened the proud recollection cf the diet at 
Konigsberg and of the active life of the estates during the time of the Teutonic 
knights. A fresh breath of youthful hope and provincial independence was 
perceptible in the speeches. Many, like Schon, loved to speak of the king- 
dom of Prussia and his majesty’s other states ! ’’ The estates rejoiced iu hav- 
ing gained once more the old Prussian freedom, and would have liked to hold 
their meetings in the refectory of Marienburg castle (tlie sanctuary of the 
province), instead of alternating in Dantzic or Konigsberg. The patriotic 
disposition of the nobility and the provincial pride that was common to all 
did not allow any special class spirit to arise. When a delegate of the cities 
once threatened to resort ^"0 the itio i7i paHes, all the other delegates became 
fiercely indignant and silenced hm\, and the diet declared to the king that the 
diet of the kingdom of Prussia would never make use of the right to separate, 
the Prussians being quite able to raise themselves above the interests of the 
separate estates and districts. On the occasion of its very first sitthig the diet 
proposed — unfortunately without success — the publication of all the transac- 
tions, that the country might learn to know its diets. Schon. the T'oyal 
commissioner, staked his honour on being able to make the diet of his province 
a model for the entire country. When the diet was in session at Dantzic the 
president would move to a country house iu Peloiiken and cross over daily 
into the city, that ho might by personal threats and admonitions keep the 
malcontents in check. The remote province hold together like one great 
family- In tJio diet nail, Count Alexander Dohna (the first militiaman of 
1813), was hono-ired as a patriarch, and the whole laud mourned with him 
when, during the diet of 1827, the news arrived of the death of his sister-in- 
law, Julie Dohna (Scharuhorst’s daughter). The brave Prussians crowded 
around him with tears in theii eyes when he closed his farewell speech witl, 
the words of Paul Gerliardt: “May Gcd give us all a happy heart! ’’ 

The dignified behaviour of the Westphalian diet was pre eminently due tf 
the influence of Stein. Rather than remain in beautiful Kas'iau where all 
things reminded him of the loss of his freedom, and where the meddlesome- 
ness of the Rhenish bureaucrats perpetually irritated him, he now resided 
at Cappanberg, his Prussian estate; here he felt at home. The church of St. 
Korbert stood in the midst of the com-t of his lonely castle, and when he 
strolled over the terrace he could gaze beyond the old oaks of Ids forescs away 
into the valley of the Lippe, even to the far-ofT mountains cf the land of the 
red soil to which he had dedicated thepo^v^ers of his early mamhood. Or 
Yincke’s proposal, he was selected, as the first man of the province, tube 
marshal of the diet. Afflicted with the infirmities of age and blind in oiie eye, 
he nevertheless accepted the position and opened tl first diet in the inagnifi- 
eont hall of peace in the council house at Miinsttr^ with art addi-ess wherein he 
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set forth the moral aim of political freedom. He welcomed the new constita- 
tion, because it would help to educate the people in independent activity: 
^^It will unite, educate, upraise; it will bind all hearts, because all will strive 
towards one aim— the glory of the fatherland; it will impart to the indiviaual 
a knowledge of his own worth, inasmuch as it will call into activity his nobler 
and higher powers.” It was no easy matter to meet under Stem’s presideiicy, 
as his vehemence had not softened with years. As soon as he entered all 
speech was hushed, and woe to him who with useless talk retarded the pro- 
ceedings. The old leader could also beuujustif he thought any ‘^peasant 
lawyer” was instigating the people against the approved old Saxon laws. He 
even got into a dispute with Ymcke (the commissioner to the diet), over the 
keeping of the land- register, and neither one of the two obstinate old men 
could over afterwards become ciuite reconciled to the other. 

But the moral stature of the powerful statesman uplifted the entire assem- 
bly and in every word he uttered was expressed the warmest love for his 
adopted home. In the conduct of affairs he still manifested his former abil- 
ity. He was acquainted with every detail of the life of the country, and the 
peasants understood well that in all the world they possessed no better friend 
than this haughty aristocrat, who now in his old dge sometimes expressed him- 
self with the most wounding severity. 

There was much intelligence and practical knowledge of life displayed also 
in the other diets, and their adherence to the king was often expressed with 
a childlike simplicity that by no means precluded honest candour. The ad- 
ministration of vai*ious municipal institutions that were intrusted to them 
’v/as conducted by the provincial diets with happy enthusiasm. This was 
ground in which the German ideals of freedom— from which Stein’s city 
ordinances had sprung — had struck deep root. And in how^ surprsingly 
short a period had this state drawn the people rohnd its standard! Against 
compulsory universal militaiy service, which only ten years ago had called 
forth vSO much passionate resentment, there was not novr raised a single v'oice 
ill all the diets; indeed, the diets of Brandenburg and Posen begged the king 
to make the Jews all pass through the school of the army for their own im- 
provement. 


CASTE FEELIliG IN THE PEG VINCES 

In Posen, however, harmony was impaired by national enmi.y ; and on the 
Ehine the antagonism between the old and the new society, which manifested 
itself though with less rancour iu the other provinces also, r esulted in seveial 
serious o^itbreaks. The division into estates, so artfully contrived by red- 
tapists, appeared nowhere so unjust as iu the entirely modern, bourgeois con- 
ditions of life of the Ehine province. It was reciconed that the order of 
knighthood possessed oidy about four per cent, of the land of that prownce; 
several of the largest landed proprietors found themselves either entirely 
excluded from elections or obliged to cast in rheir vote wdth the cities if, as 
very frequently happened, they lived in the city and let their scattered estates. 
The caste spirit of the Ehenish nobles still further inci eased the discontent. 
This canonical race, now that the Crown was so favourably disposed towards 
tnem, again displayed dyna&ric tendencies, which to be sure as quickly vau- 
ii^ed wheu afterwaT’ds the state, became iuvolved in a qrarrel with the church. 
They spoke haughtily of their' vocation to protect the throne against a revolu- 
tion, and took an oath with one another to elect to the diet only nobles of true 
canonical blood. !+• can therefore be easily understood ,vhy many middle- 
claBS landowners strove, In defiance of the law, to enter the : ank of knight- 
hood. Adroit jurists lent them the service of their pens, and ev on during 
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the election a violent quarrel arose concerning the prerogatives of the nobles^ 
ivhich broke forth anew in the diet. 

Everything considered, the spirit of the Prussian provincial diet was 
directly opposed to that of the south German chambeisof deputies. The con- 
trast between north and south appeared indeed sharper than it really was, be- 
cause the double-chamber system of south Germany set closer limits to the 
influence of the nobility than the division into estates of the Prussian diets. 
In the south the aristocracy possessed, according to law, the full half of the 
power of the diet ; but they carried on their deliberations in the chamber of 
nobles, and could venture only in exceptional cases opposition to the decision 
of the other chamber, which was upheld by the will of the people. In Prus- 
sia, on the other hand, the nobility could directly control the diets by their 
influence and their votes. The Prussian system of representation had one 
great advantage over the diets of south Germany ; the peasant class was indeed 
poorly represented, but it was represented by real peasants, not by officials 
and citizens as in the south. The indestructible power of what is essentially 
German rests principally on the sterling qualities of this class, and it might, in 
the diet of the estates, express itself with a freedom denied it under the gen- 
eral elections the representative system. Though they had scarcely yet 
attained to the stature of perfect freedom, the peasants were not in the least 
backward about asserting their rights : on the contrary, they often opposed 
with much boldness and characteristic obstinacy any undue pretensions on 
the part of the knights. 


THE SILENTLY GROWING POWER OF THE BOURGEOISIE 

On the other hand the learned i/pofessions, the officials, lawyers, professors, 
and writers who preponderated in the south German assemblies, were almost 
entii'ely absent from the Prussian provincial diets, and there was a totally in- 
adequate representation of that influential and growing class that was rich in 
other property than land. Herein lay the worst defect of the new order, for 
in these strata of society had struck root the new liberalism whose power and 
rights could no longer be ignored, and it was the opinion of this class that 
for a long time had been in practical control of the press. This class being 
excluded from representation, the diet but poorly reflected the true spirit of 
the nation, and by degrees there grew up outside the diets a dangerous opposi- 
tion, which, developing in the stillness for years, suddenly burst foith into 
the light of day, with the majority of the educated hoiirgewsic on its side. 

The great landed proprietors, who alone were allowed to express them- 
selves in the provincial diets, represented in their great majority a strongly 
conservative spirit. Until the year 1830 not a word was heard in the eight 
fficts of the promise of a national diet. In the press of the smaller states an 
isolated voice occasionally recalled the old promire; thus the young Heinrich 
von Gagern in the AUjemeine Zdtung warmly greeted the diet of Westphaba, 
and expressed the expectation and hope that with the Prussian national 
diet naght be ushered in a new perifid of Prnsso-German greatness. But in 
the provincial diets themselves these hopes found as yet no echo. The free* 
spirits considered themselves bemnd by their loyalty to forestall the resolutions 
of the Crown, but to wait until it could be observed how the provincial dele- 
gations would conduct themselves. The great majority, however, scarcely 
looked beyond their native province. In the first soath German diets, liberal- 
ism at once declared itself with a long p’’ograrame of half-ripe measures, but 
in Prussia the Orowm had constantly to flght the tei'acions nartienhirism of the 
provincials and tbeir mistrust of every innovation. Thus w^as lulfilled Avhat 

H. W.— VOI.. XV. 2X) 
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Humboldt liad foreseen, that the diets "vrould always represent the principles 
of conservatism ; the government, those of progress. 

The very fit'st diet, that of Brandenburg, vehemently deplored the innova- 
tions which the so-called spirit of the bloody, turbulent times had called forth. 

Strangers as we are to the theories of both old and new times, we can offer 
nothing but the truths of experience/^ declared the Brandenburgers. Experi- 
ence, however, teaches how thousands are deluded by the dazzling hope of 
independence ’’ to demand the abolition of guild restrictions, and how the 
landowner, oppressed by the destructive influences of free trade on the fron- 
tier, looks in vain for help. Though less loudly expressed, similar complaints 
were hearu in all the diets. The king, however, had effectually checked the 
accomplishment of such wishes by his directions to the Immediate (Eoyalj 
Commission ’’ : that the principles of the legislation of 1810 miist not 1^ over- 
thrown, since that would be to disturb relations which were fashioned as a 
result of legal obligations, and have more or less taken root.'’ He would 
consent only to certain isolated alterations if the diets v/ished them for good 
reasons, but in no case would he allow a diminution of the newly-acquired 
revenue from taxes, so long as no compensation could be found. It was 
thanks to the Crown alone that Hardenberg’s reforms were upheld and cau- 
tiously introduced into the new provinces. In the small states, the Berlin 
court was condemned as a reactionary power, because the political dilettan- 
tism of the Germans dif* not consider it worth while to study the conditions of 
the greatest of German states. In truth, King Frederick William thought 
and acted more liberally than did his faithful diets. ^ 

GERMANY AND THE JULY KEVOLUTION 

Anyone taking a survey of Germany as a whole could not have failed to 
perceive a certain progress. In its hard fight with the reaction, the popular 
cause was gaining ground, though slowly. The question of constitutions had 
originally been brought forward from the west. France had introduced 
popular representation; and she afterwards also gave a powerful impulse to 
the demand for it in Germany and in Europe. 

For wnilst absolutism was labouring with apparent success for the sup- 
pression of popular liberty, suddenly, in the year ISSO, an event took place 
in France which from its very nature was bound to exercise an important influ- 
tjnee on constitutional life in Germany. This was what is known as the July 
Eevolutiou. The French government had paid too much heed to the whispeis 
of the Eoman Jesuitical party which, there as elsewhere and even iu Ger- 
many, boldly maintained that the sole salvation for governments lay in their 
submission to the Eoman church; that nations would be most securely led if 
they were rendered stupid and so held back from that striving tow’ards au 
ever-greater leasouable perfection which has been implanted in every human 
breast. The then king of France, Charles X, and his ministers, willingly 
followed this teaching; they especially sought to "’imit the freedom of the 
press and freedom of election: two things which stood in the closest ccniiec- 
tion with each other. Bat the French people rose iu righteous anger and 
expelled the king for having infringed the most sacred rights. 

The example of the French people had a great effect on the Germans, be- 
cause the same causes which in Prance had produced the revolution of July, 
1830, also still existed in a greater or leas degree in several German statea 
For many promises still remained unfulfilled ; instead of the desired freedom 
of trade, an unintelligent, harmful tariff system still subsisted in most of 
the states of the German Confederation; instead of the promised freedom of 
the press, there was the detested censorship. In many states indignation at 
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the maladministration was added to this. The first to rise (September, 1830) 
were the Brunswickers, who had sujfered severely from the insupportable, 
almost insane rule of violence under Duke Charles: for this man simply 
mocked at the people. They stormed his castle and set it on fire. Charles 
fled and his brother William, who recognised the estates (which Charles in 
his stupid insolence had refused to do), assumed the government. A similar 
rising of the people took place in Saxony, where in September, 1830, King 
Anthony was obliged to appoint his nephew, Frederick, co-ruler, and the lat- 
ter then granted a moderate constitution. The same thing happened in the 
electoral principality of Hesse, where the people were in the highest degree 
enraged as much against the elector’s mistress as against the customs system. 
Here, too, the prince had to accept a co -ruler in the person of his son, the 
electoral prince, and a comparatively liberal constitution was secured (1831), 
A year later a similar agitation broke out in Hanover, where, to the general 
dissatisfaction, the minister, Count Miinster, attempted to restore obsolete 
conditions, and in especial the ^^squirearchy” (JunJcerhemchaft). The popu- 
lar commotion resulted everywhere iu the erection of a more or less liberal 
constitution ; in the electorate of Hesse Prof. Sylvester Jordan rendered the 
most essential service towards the introduction of a constitution which was 
distingrdshed above the other German fundamental laws by many superior 
features. 

Thus a real advance had been made: the constitutional principle had even 
penetrated to north Germany ; only Prussia and Austria, with a few other 
states like Mecklenburg, still did homage to the absolute form of governmeut. 
The states which had already been in possession of a constitution now continued 
their constitutional development with fresh energy. This was especially so in 
the grand duchy of Baden, where the grand duke Leopold, a mild prince and 
one who was well disposed towards the people, had as^^uiied the government 
in 1830. 

In those days, besides their share in the transactions concerning their 
own constitutional existence, there was another great cause which stirred 
the hearts of the German people. In the year 1831 Poland had risen against 
Russia in the hope of wmuing back her ancient independence, but had suc- 
cumbed after an heroic struggle; and many Poles now passed through Ger- 
many as homeless refugees, everywhere received with the true old German 
hospitality, with respect for their misfortunes and an enthusiasm which 
sprang from the interest iu the cause for which they had. fought — the cause of 
nationahty and freedom. 

The Sdrribach Festival (^18S2 A.D.) 

Then, first in south Germany, the newspaper press spoke out freely and 
boldly and addressed powerful admonitions to all Germans; in Rhenish 
Bavaria an association was founded for the liberty of the press ; and at the 
celebration of the grant of the Bavarian constitutional charter a great popu- 
lar assembly was held on the 24th of May, 1832, at the castle of Hambach near 
Neustadt on the Hardt, when the black, red, and gold standard was planted 
and speeches were made which called for the unification of Germany and the 
erection of a common German constitution, based on the sovereignty of the 
people. But this democratic movement was confined to Rhenish Bavaria and 
was easily suppressed by the Bavarian government. The excesses of the small 
democratic party only furnished the reactionaries with a welcome pretext to 
cast further reflections on the constitutional principle. Mettemich declared 
with fresh energy that the states were in d^ger, and again compelled the 
confederation diet to take steps against the popular canse. Thus not only 
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vere measures against the movement taken in Ehenish Bavaria, the Press 
Association prohibited, the boldest orators and newspaper writers nnt^ 
prison, but, on the 2Sth of June, 1832, the confederation diet passed several 
resolid ions directed principally against the effectiveness of the estates in south 
west Germanyr and their privilege of grantbig taxes; the latter was almost 
entirely abolished, and the governments were exhorted to permit nothin«y 
which might stand in the way of the resolutions of the confederation ; it snm 
pressed all unions and popular assemblies, as well as all papers expressive of 
liberal opinions, and did away with the freedom of the press in the grand 
duchy of Baden, The wearing of the German colours was forbidden and 
a pui’siiit of all democrats and salons liberals was instituted. ’ 

FranlcfuHer Attentat {1S3S A.D.) 

In consequence, many men who entertained the idea of a violent alteration 
of existing conditions fled from Germany, some to France and some to Switz- 
erland, where they continued to maintain secret communications with their 
fellows in Germany who shared their opinions. For, to exaggerated reaction 
they wished to oppose revolution. Their resources were insignificant; the 
people w'ere not behind them; they were really merely a few visionaries 
enraged by the disappointment and persecution which theHberal element had 
to endure. In the erroneous idea that something might be done against abso- 
lutism by conspiracy and sudden action, they drew up a comprehensive plan 
which came to an insane, ineffective issue in 1833,, In the night of April 
3rd some seventy democrats, mostly students, made an attempt to get posses- 
sion of the town of Frankfort-on-the-Maiu with the intention of dispei'sing 
the confederation diet. Of course the attempt failed. A conspiracy in 
Wilrtemberg which was connected wuth it was also discovered and easily put 
down. Most of those concerned were seized, and after a long imprisonment 
pending trial, received severe punishments ; but subsequently, of those who 
did not succeed in making their escape, several individuals were restored to 
freedom, either unconditionally or with the stipulation that they should emi- 
grate to America. 

Metteruich eagerly ^ized the opportunity to incite the German govern- 
ments still further against the popiiJar spirit. Eevolution and constitution 
\fere regarded by the retrogressive party as meaning the same thing. The 
monai-chs of Eussia, Prussia, and Austria united still more closely to contend 
against the revolutionary spirit. The Enssiau emperor Nicholas, who had 
succeeded Alexander in 1826, stood forward beside Metternich as the pillar of 
a^olutism, and the Eussian influence increased in consequence to an extraor- 
dinary extent, whilst on the other hand it gave the strongest support to the 
reaction. Thus it came to pass that Metternich was able to make the confed- 
eration diet more and more the instrument of his enmity to the existing con- 
stitutions. More and more encroachments were made on the constitutional 
system. Soon after, reaction won a complete victory in an important second- 
ary state. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS IN HANOVER (1837 A.D.) 

In Hanover, in the year 1833, a new constitution was completed, and on 
Hie 26th of September it was confirmed by Wi l l i am IV, king of England, who 
was also king of Hanover.'® 

William IV died on the 20th of June, 1837. The succession to the throne 
in the female line was valid in England, but the throne of Hanover descended 
to the younger brother of the dead king, the duke of Cumberland, Ernest 
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Augustus. It had been omitted to procure from him as the heir to the throne 
consent to the fuudtimeutal state law established iu the year 1833. The dute, 
an obstinate Tory, and even regarded with disfa\ our by this party for being 
more autocrat than aristocrat, had iran^ediately declared that he would never 
give his consent to this constitutional measure; but these declarations had 
rerched the knowledge of only a few people. On the 28th of June, 1837, 
Ernest Augustus celebrated his entry into the capital. The estates sent a 
deputation to welcome him: it was not admitted. Two days later an order 
was issued to the estates pronouncing their adjournment, but, according to 
Article 13 of the fundamental state law, the king was obliged on his accession 
to swear to observe the coustitutiou of the country. This had not been done, 
aud while the first chamber received the announcement of the decree for the 
adjournment in silence, in the second chamber, after the announcement had 
been made and the president had put the question whether anybody had any 
observation to make, a member, Dr. Stuve, Burgomaster of Osnabriick, rose 
with the words: do not believe that his majesty has yet assumed govern- 

ment. The chamber was silent; the speaker seated himself; the president 
declared the sitting closed. 

Tame indeed was the opposition which was raised thus at the beginning of 
a shameless violation of the law ; but it was universally recognised that if in 
this case the mere non-acquiescence of the successor to the throne in a consti- 
tution, united in its aim aud legally valid as well as in full workiug power, 
was enough to upset such a constitution, then there was not a constitution 
or a law in Germany that was any longer safe. The king meanwhile went 
his own way. As cabinet minister he nominated the secret councillor. Von 
Scheie. This man was bound to the constitution by no express oath, aud the 
king made of him a tool in the coiqy dmat which he meditated. In a patent 
countersigned by Von Scheie he informed the country of his accession, further 
declaring that the fundamental state law wliich he had never recognised was 
also not binding on him, but he promised none the less to submit this question 
to a careful and conscientious examination. For this conscientious examiua- 
tion of a questiou which was uo question, but which like everything in the 
world could be made into a question by the j uristic quibbles of sophists and 
prince-servers — a question over which the dust of many deductions and clauses 
could be raised — a commission was appointed with Von Scheie as president. 
Relying on the results brought to light by this commission, Ernest Augustus 
published a proclamation on the 11th of November, 1837, in which the assem- 
bly of the estates was declared to be dissolved ; at the same time he issued a 
patent abolishing the fundamental state law of 1833 and establishing a new 
constitution which should meet ^'the true needs of the country,” and be 
assimilated by the estates of 1819, Of the real needs of the country this wily 
desi)ot, who had never troubled himself about them, knew little ; he thought 
of the more real necessities which lay upon himself in the form of his debts, 
the solution of which was to be found in the profit accruing from the Han- 
overian domains which the constitution of 1833 had declared to be state prop- 
erty and replaced by a civil list. 

The shameless violation of law provoked great excitement in the German 
chambers and even in the German governments, most of wliich had still pre- 
served a juristic conscience. The national chambers, not only of Baden, but 
also of Bavaria, Saxony, electoral Hesse, Darmstadt, Brunswick, and Wiir- 
temberg, declared more or less vigorously and without much opposition from 
the governments, for the restoration of constitutional law and order in 
Hanover. 

In the country itself, as was to be expected from the phlegmatic nature of 
a population chiefly of peasants, the excitement was not inordinate. The 
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electious were completed without material opposition. Only seven professors 
of the university of Gottingen, which according to the constitution of 1819 
had also to elect a representative — Albrecht, Dahlmann, the two brothers 
Grimm, Gervinus, Ewald, and Weber— had the courage to declaie to the 
curators of the university that, inasmuch as they were convinced of the legal 
impossibility of abolishing the constitution of the country by royal patv^nt, 
they held themselves bound by the oath that they had taken to the constitu- 
tion; as tutors of youth it would ill belit them to play with oaths; and so they 
refused to take part in the election of a representative of the university. It 
was a word spoken at the light time that confronted tyrannical power with 
the sense of duty belonging to honour, expressed by men whose name was a 
guarantee that this determination owed its source to pure conviction, without 
motives of ambition or the thirst for notoriety. For this reason, their decision 
met everywhere with lively appreciation, and the names of these men were 
endeared to the remembrance of the nation in later times. The king, who 
regarded science and scientific conviction with the cynical narrow-mindedness 
of an ignorant country bumpkin and a rough soldier, made short work ; Ms 
command, which was preceded by no inquiry, dispossessed the seven of their 
offices, and banished three of them, Dahlmann, Jacob Grimm, and Gervinus, 
from the country, for having published the protest and thereby made them- 
selves peculiarly responsible for the crime of incitement to rebellion. 

THE DIET OF THE CONFEDERATION 

On the 20th of February, 1838, the new assembly met; a few towns, like 
Osnabriick, had refused to elect, or had elected under protest. The assembly 
conducted itself in a vacillating manner, sought to evade a discussion of the 
new constitutional scheme, and, after the opposition had been strengthened by 
the elections of those corporations which until now had refused to avail them- 
selves of election, determined, on the 25th of June, at the motion of Conradi, 
the member for Gdttingen, that ^'the constitution which had subsisted legally 
before the accession of his majesty could be neither satisfactorily abolished 
nor amended, otherwise than with the consent of the electorate established 
according to the ftmdamental state law. This was decided by thirty-four 
against twenty -four votes. On the 29th twenty-eight of the majority handed 
ill a petition to the assembly of the confederation, to which several corpora- 
tions of the country, amongst others the magistrate of Osnabriick, had already 
lent their sanction, with a deduction drawn up by Von Stiive. 

On the 6th of September, 1838, the diet of the confederation decided to 
return this document on account of a deficiency in the legal basis of the peti- 
tioners, but challenged the Hanoverian government to make a declaration on 
the subject. This, together with the repeated declarations of the German 
chambers, encouraged the constitutional party in Hanover, which could not 
find such encouragement in the masses of their own people — the peasantry 
being of opinion that the king understood everything best and should be 
allowed to go his own way; the isolated attempts to refuse to pay the taxes 
failed miserably. On the 15th of February, 1839, the king simply declared 
the legal conditions of 1819 to be re-established, wiping away the progress of 
twenty years with a stroke of the pen. But the estates which had been sum- 
moned on this day had lacked a quorum wherewith to make decisions ; the 
absent members protested, and, on the 29th of March, handed in a new peti- 
tion to the diet of the confederation. But it was idle to hope for simple jus- 
tice from this assembly which had two standards. Certainly the Bavarian 
ambassador moved on the 26th of April that the diet of the confederation 
should declare that in the conduct of the royal goveriimeut it missed the ob- 
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serration of Article 66 in the Final Act of Vienna — according to vhich par- 
liamentary constitutions could he altered only in a constitutional way, and 
that it recommended that government to preserve the existing constitutional 
forms and to introduce changes only in a way agreeable to those forms; but 
when finally, after the requisite time had elapsed, a division was taken on the 
5th of September, it was determined by nine votes against eight not to yield 
to the proposal for the interference of the confederation, “as in the existing 
state of affairs there was present no adequate motive for the interference of 
the confederation in this internal difficulty.’’ In the majority were the two 
great courts and the votes for Holstein and for Luxemburg, that is, Denmark 
and Holland. In this voting crisis the scale was turned by none other than 
the miserable government itself, that is to say, the vote of Hanover — not the 
least shameful episode in this shameless transaction. The satisfaction was not 
universal ; there were some princes acnte enough to see that in this instance 
monarchy in Germany was digging its own grave. 

With this vote the last support of the opposition in Hanover fell to the 
ground. The king carried his point. On the 19th of March, 1840, the quorum 
assembly of the estates took place, and after much deliberation a new consti- 
tutional law was established of which the publication followed on the 6th of 
August, 1840.”'' 

LAST YEARS OE PREDERICK WILEIAM III. (1834-1840 A. D.) 

The misguided men who, mistaking the temper of the times, undertook to 
bring about a national rising in Germany in 1834, drew down unspeakable 
misery upon those who shared their opinions and upon the whole of Germany. 
The diet of the confederation immediately (June 20th) nominated a fresh 
commission of inquiry, gave orders for the suppression of all liberal papers in 
south Germany, and subjected the universities to the most rigid supervision. 
In the fury of their x>ersecutiug zeal the assembly did not hesitate to trample on 
the most obvious juridical principles which commonly obtain among civilised 
nations. They were not satisfied with prohibiting countless works, most of 
them perfectly harmless. Whole publishing firms were laid under an inter- 
dict, and not only were such of their publications suppressed as had already 
seen the light, but an embiirgo was laid on all those they might publish for 
years to come, and thus a massacre of the innocents wholly without precedent 
was perpetrated upon these unborn works. The practical results in this as 
in all similar cases was, to double the demand for the prohibited books, which 
were far more greedily devoured than they would otherwise luive been. The 
persecuted publishers made an enormous profit. So high did public indigna- 
tion rise against this intellectual tutelage that reading circles were formed for 
the express .pRi'POse of studying (lie prohibited books. 

But it was not only or chiefiy av>a.inst the literary world that the effort to 
suppress free speech of any deseriptioii was dh’ec.ted; representative bodies 
were even more hardly dealt with. The diet of the confederation, acting on 
the advice of the miiusL^aal conl’ereuces lield at Vienna, appointed a confed- 
eration court of arbitration on October 20th, 1834, consisting of thirty-four 
assessors nominated by the so^ ereigus, who were to decide all disputes between 
governments and ret>resentatiA e assemblies — in\ ariably, of course, in favour 
of the latter. By keeping their forces on a war footing aud by the ruthless 
exercise of the censorship the ruling powers contrived to prevent any open 
resistance to their decrees; but thousands of hearts were seething with silent 
resentment of the oppressive measures which were more arbitrarily en- 
forced from day to day, and day by day the conviction that no good could 
come of the confederation diet at Frankfort as long as it represented the 
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sovereigns only to the exclusion of the people, gained ground and gathered 
strength. 

In Prussia the legal proceedings at Frankfort had awakened no apprehen- 
sions. The people were quiet in all parts of the kingdom, and the friendly 
relations between the king and his subjects remained undisturbed. In spite 
of this, the Kamptz crew succeeded in inspiring the monarch with such a ter- 
ror of secret societies, student associations, and the like, that he revived the 
old persecution of demagogues. It is a dark blot on the history of the reign 
of Frederick William III that after having had ample opportunities of assur- 
ing himself that exaggerated importance had been ascribed to the youthful 
follies of 1819, _he again allowed a large number of persons, most of them 
excellent men of great intellectual ability, to fall into the hands of such scoun- 
drels as Kamptz, Dambach, and Von Ischoppe, who treated their unfortunate 
victims with ruthless severity, partly out of ptu’e malice and partly in the 
hope of gaining favour and consequence for themselves. 

Legislation was entirely in the king’s hands, and as the exercise of this 
supreme prerogative was delegated in part to the minister of justice, there 
were ways of forcing the law courts to obey the instructions and rescripts of 
the Kamptz party. The interpretations and perversions of the law they put 
forward were absolutely revolting. Certain unfortunately indefinite terms in 
the criminal code were so interpreted as to allow of the infliction of the heavi- 
est penalties of imprisonment and death on the “suspicion of attempted high 
treason.” Confessions were again extorted from accused persons by false 
promises of future pardon ; young men were sentenced to twenty or thirty 
years’ imprisonment and loss of ci-vdl rights — some of them even to death— of 
whom it was literally true that (as Fritz Reuter, who was condemned to thirty 
years’ imprisonment, says of himself) they had been guilty of nothing but hav- 
ing once Wn seen wearing a tricolor ribbon in the streets of a university town. 
The wearing of this symbol of rebellion was enough to give rise to the “suspi- 
cion” which furnished sufficient grounds for the infliction of the heaviest 
penalties. It is absolutely incomprehensible that there should have been no 
one about the king to open his eyes to this abominable abuse of the criminal 
law. To the day of his death he regarded these unhappy young men as per- 
sons who had plotted to rob him of his people’s love, which in his eyes was 
rightly adjudged the worst of crimes. 

All prisoners w'ho did not succeed in effecting their escape remained in 
custody, more or less strict according to the temper of the commandant of the 
fortress, until Frederick William IV, shortly after his accession, published a 
general amnesty for political offences. Fritz Reuter, whose liberation the 
Mecklenburg goverament had with difficulty obtained a short time before, 
had to wait four weeks before he was set at liberty through the personal inter- 
vention of the grand duke Frederick Paul- 
in all these melancholy incidents it was Frederick William Ill’s good for- 
tune that public indignation was not directed against him personally, but 
against his advisers. He himself remained the darling of his people. The 
3rd of August, the anniversary of the day on which he first saw the light hi 
1770, was kept as a holiday now no less than before, and with such warmth of 
feeling that it seemed a family festival to every one of his subjects. The 
streets of Berlin and many other towns were illuminated on “ the king’s birth- 
day,” wealthy citizens feasted their poor neighbours, especially the invalid 
solders of the war of Liberation. Everyone was pleased to see the erect and 
vigorous figure of the aged monarch as he took his daily drive in simple state 
through the streets of the capital. 

After the spring of 1840, marked symptoms of declining strength conveyed 
to all men’s minds the presage of the sovereign’s approaching end. When, 
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on May 30tli, the foundation stone of the monument to Frederick the Great 
was laid, the king could only watch the scene from his window. A malady 
which was not at first thought dangerous consumed his vital forces, and on the 
7th of June death set a term to his troublous days. The fortieth year of the 
century, ever big with fate for the Hohenzollerns, was again to witness the 
opening of a new reign in Prussia. 

The full extent of the unexampled popularity of Frederick William HI 
was manifested when the news of his approaching end was bruited abroad. 
For three long days, from early morning till night, the wide space between 
the palace and the arsenal opposite was crowded by a silent throng of thou- 
sands upon thousands of men and women with anxious eyes all fixed upon the 
windows where the king was wont to be seen. They were as children await- 
ing in dismay the moment that was to deprive them of a father. 

One touching incident of those days must not be passed over without men- 
tion. The entrances to the royal residence were absolutely blocs^ed by the 
dense throng, when a servant appeared at the foot of the staircase, and, being 
unable to get any farther, informed those nearest him that the king was ask- 
ing for an orange. The message passed from mouth to mouth to the outskirts 
of the crowd. One of the hindmost hastened to buy the fruit the king wished 
for, and it was handed over the heads of the silent multitude to the palace and 
taken to the king, who was profoundly touched by this simple token of his 
people’s affection. 

On June 7th, 1840, the king passed away at the age of seventy, sur- 
rounded by his children and his sons- and daughters-in-law. The emperor of 
Eussia and his consort had also come to him from St. Petersburg. Well 
might they gather with reverence round that deathbed, for he who lay there 
was the last of the kings. Since that day nations have ceased to look upon 
the ruler as a father, to pride themselves upou his virtues and talents, and to 
treat his weaknesses and defects with reverential indtdgence. Frederick 
William III had been one with his people in great sorrolv and great joy, and 
there was none, no, not the least among them, who forgot it Since his eyes 
were closed [concludes Eberty] the word of Frederick the Great has been ful- 
filled, and kings are henceforth only the first servants of the state.™ 




CHAPTER IX 

FREDERICK WILLIAM IV 

[1840-1857 A,D.] 

The accession of Frederick William IV was an event of serious conse- 
quence. It was generally and rightly felt to mean more than an ordinary 
change of sovereign, but none could guess what it might bring forth. 

To his people the new monarch was an unsolved riddle, a figure which en- 
ticed them to the boldest hopes and gave cause for grave apprehensions. !N'o 
one doubted that he was a man of lofty soul, inspired by noble ideals, ani- 
mated by pa&sionate enthusiasm for religion, science, and art; that in ti-acta- 
bility and suppleness of mind, as in intellectual gifts, he was greatly superior 
to his father, and far more finely susceptible to great ideas ; that he cherished 
the ambition of taking a glorious place in the hue of Hohenzollern kings by a 
vigorous constructive policy and the virtues befitting his great office. 

On the other hand, whether he possessed sufficient firmness of character to 
tread unfalteringly a path on w'hich he had once entered, whether the effer- 
vescent fancy and jovial temper of the prince might not stifle the ardour and 
conscientiousness that became the so^^ereign, whether his lively imagination, 
his extravagant notions of the royal office, and his romantic tastes had not 
clouded his clear vision of present necessities, were questions which only time 
could answer. One thing alone was certain: many changes were to come. 
Even if they had not been so imperatively called for by the condition of the 
whole body politic, as was in fact the case, even if the dilatory old age of a 
ruler by nature cautious, and the reverent consideration which public opinion 
had rendered to the late sovereign, had not retarded so many inevitable re- 
forms which must now necessarily occupy the forefront of affairs, the mere 
contrast between father and son would have brought aboitt a significant revo- 
lution. The precision of a rigid sense of order yielded place to the capricious 
turns of a gifted temperament ; prosaic and economical ■atilitarianiam to an 
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idealism warmed by poetry and tinged with philosophy ; a simple and reason- 
able piety to a fervid religiousness, mystic and mystery-loving ; while the re- 
served and monosyllabic manner which covered genuine kindness of heart 
was replaced by a flow of conversation fascinating in its careless ease, and the 
strict temper of a martinet by the susceptible and cultured spirit of an ai'tist. 

THE PEESONALITY OF FEEDEEICE: WILLIAM IV 

The attractive personality of the sovereign was of the utmost service in the 
first weeks of his reign ; his speeches to the deputations to which he gave audi- 
ence, the written communications he had several times occasion to make, dis- 
played the soaring flight of his sentiments, and his skill in expressing them, 
in the splendid promise of dawn. The words in which he made known the 
contents of his father’s will evoked a hurst of enthusiasm* The will consisted 





Fredebigk William IV 
(1795-1861) 

of two documents : the one a retrospective survey of the reign of the deceased, 
the other, which bore the superscription “ meinm lieheii Fritz ” (to my dcai- 
Fritz), exhorting him particularly, among other precepts, to be on Ills guard 
against the prevailing lust of novelty as well as against an exaggerated prefer- 
ence for the old ways. The king had these writings communicated to tlie na- 
tion, saying that it was worthy to hear such words, and in this enactment ex- 
pressed himself with a warmth and cordiality which could not but charm. 

secretary would write so,” men said, one to another, “no minister Avould 
venture to adopt such a style ; these vigorous and noble words were the out- 
pouring of the grief of a son and the pride of a king,” 

The same spirit inspired the monarch’s first acts. Arndt, who had been 
suspended since 1820, was reinstalled in his professorship ; Boyen, who had 
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gone out of office Humboldt and Beynie in 1819, once more received an 
appointment to tbe privy council, and subsequently became minister of war* 
Jabn, the aged fatter of gymnastics, was allowed to leave bis place of exile at 
Freiburg; the two brothers Grimm, the victims of the arbitrary measures at 
Gottingen, were appointed to posts at Berlin ; and the appointment of other 

men whose reputation stood high in science and art followed by degrees 

Tieck, Eiickert, Schell ing, Cornelius, Felix Mendelssohn. Some of these were 
by no means popular with the general public — to say nothing of such men as 
Stahl and Hassenpfliig. 

TV*?* wolleJi Hill nicht haben. 

Den Jlerni non Him mid Finch, 
fjUicli (he Bchaar dev Haben 
Znia ildlei'hcist 'ihn trug — 


(We 'vvill not liave him, the mua of hatred and cursing, no, not though the whole crew of 
ravens should carry him to the eagle’s nest.) 


So the song went in the streets of Berlin, and by the king’s own confession 
he owed to these verses the first sorrowful day of his reign. For not even the 
elder men who shared his confidence were spared in them ; Alexander von 


Humboldt was the only one who found favour in the eyes of the populace, for 
the Bunsens, Radowitz, Thile, Rochow, and the rest w'ere regarded as men 

full of mediseval notions, and their 



very piety was impugned as dis- 
honest and worn only for show. 

However great the injustice 
thus done to individuals may have 
been, the i)ublic soon learned to 
form a correct judgment of the 
position and person of the king, 
though they fell into the pardon- 
able and even creditable error of 
trying to exonerate Frederick Wil- 
liam himself from the unlovely 
sides of his character and to lay 
the blame of them upon his favour- 
ites. Every good thing was im- 
puted to him and to him alone, 
more especially the pardon of the 
10th of August, which restored to 
life, among other political offen- 
ders, the unlucky students who had 
fallen victims to the commission 
of inquiry of 1834. The animated, 
cordial, and direct maimer in which 
the king addressed his people at 



the ceremony of homage at Konigs- 
berg and Berlin was received with 


A. Von huiiboldt great jubilation, the hearts of his 

audience were irresistibly drawn to 
him, and filled with amazement and 
hope at this new and unprecedented line of action ; even those who could not 
hear were carried away by enthusiasm, for his very gestures were impressive 
and the spectator could not hut imagine them accompanied by heartfelt and 
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vigorous speech. And yet upon an acute observer the question would ob- 
trude itself whether this effective manner of speech could be maintained; 
whether affairs of state did not demand a different tone. 

THE CONSTITUTION 

In any case such exciting and animating elociiience, with all the hopes it 
aroused, could act beneficially only if followed up by act. And the act re- 
quired of Frederick 'William was the fulfilment of the promise of 1815 and 
1820 — ^the grant of a constitution to the whole state. The king was first seri- 
ously confronted with this demand in the diet of Konigsberg which he had 
convoked to receive there the homage of the provinces of Prussia and Posen. 
On the motion of a Konigsberg merchant named Heinrich the Prussian estates 
resolved, by a majority of ninety votes against five, to submit to the king the 
request for a constitution. His answer, which was given in writing on the 
9th of September, was kind and conciliatory in tone, but contained nothing 
that conld be construed into a definite promise ; for all that it made a good 
impression and nourished the hopes that had already been conceived. But 
a perfect fury of enthusiasm was evoked by the words which the king uttered 
next day. The estates had done homage to him, the courtyard of the Schloss 
was packed with a throng of fifteen thousand souls, a solemn silence reigned 
over all. Then, rising suddenly from his throne, he advanced to the edge of 
the platform, raised his right hand as if taking an oath, and swore before God 
and the well -beloved witnesses there assembled that he would be a just judge, 
a faithful, watchful, and merciful prince, and a Christian king, as his father 
of never-to-be-forgotten memory had been. 'He prayed that God would be- 
stow upon him the blessing of princes, whereby the hearts of men are inclined 
to him whom he has blessed, and would make of him a man after his own 
heart; he implored the divine blessing upon his beloved country. “Among 
us,” be exclaimed enthusiastically, there is unity among the head and mem- 
bers, sovereign and people ; broadly speaking, a glorious unity in the common 
striving of all estates for noble ends, for the common weal, in sacred loyalty 
and true honour. Thus may God preserve our native land of Prussia, Ger- 
many, and the whole world ; manifold and yet one, like that precious metal, 
which, made by the fusion of many, is but one and that precious — subject to 
no other rust than that of the centuries which renders it fairer still I ” 

There was not a word of the constitution in all this, and yet men still 
pinned their faith to it. The disappointment was all the greater when a royal 
decree of the 4th of October explicitly repudiated this misconception. The 
mood of the nation grew bitter ; the homage at Berlin which took place on 
October 15th was looked forward to without pleasure. The king was expected 
to make a speech, but what was there to say now that the filrst serious demand 
had been rejected by anticipation f The loftier its phrases, the sharper would 
be the contrast between word and deed. This time the solemn act was divid- 
ed into two parts ; the knights and clergy first did homage within the castle,- 
the cities and provinces in the courtyard. Before the oath was administered 
the king, bareheaded in spite of the wind and rain, took up the word. As he 
had already told the knights within doors that they were to expect from Mm 
no so-called glorious reign ■with thunder of cannon and blare of trumpets, but 
a simple, paternal, true Germau aud Christiau rule, so be vowed to the people 
without that, so far as in him lay, he would maintain peace in Ms time. He 
sued for the love of Ms people, wMch he could not do without, for the path of 
kings was lamentable and full of lamentation (thrdnenreich und thrm^werOi) 
if the hearts and minds of their people did not helpfully keep pace with them. 
By the sweetest, simplest sound in their mother tongue, by an honest honour- 
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able (Yes) he prayed them to promise that they would loyally hold 

with him through good and evil days, and with uplifted right hand he repeat- 
ed— as God was his help— his vow of Konigsberg. ^“^It is for you to consum- 
mate this solemn act,” he said, ‘‘and may the rain of God fructifyingly descend 
upon this hour! ” 

The deeper the impression which the king made by his presence and man- 
ner, the greater waxed the dissatisfaction that on the great question of the 
hour he was so completely out of accord with public opinion, which held tena- 
ciously to its demand for a constitution — and a constitution, moreover, after 
the French model. Frederick William, as it happened, was by no means 
averse to a further development of the system of provincial estates ; on the 
contrary, in 1842, he summoned deputies from them to Berlin to consult them 
in the capacity of combined committees (Vereini^te Aussehiisse) upon laws 
which were to obtain thronghout the whole monarchy. Nor did the matter 
rest there, for he was constantly turning over in his mind the scheme of a 
united diet {Vereinigter Landtag). But, on the one hand, he was incapable of 
arriving at any steadfast resolution, exhausted himself in disputes with the ad- 
verse elements about him, among which the influence of his brothers must he 
reckoned, and frittered away his interest on subordinate and sometimes ridicn- 
' Ions questions— such as the place of assembly, the division of the diet into 
curim, the uniform to be worn by the members, and so forth; and, on the other 
hand, he got stuck fast in an imaginary contradiction between national estates 
of historic growth and an un-German representative assembly imported from 
France. In his eyes the estates of 1823, arbitrary, unhistoric, and barren of 
memories as they were, seemed to furnish an organic and therefore conserva- 
tive basis ; while he was incapable of understanding that the French represen- 
tative system was something more than French ; that it was, in fact, the ex- 
pression of modern political consciousness. Hence he fought for his idea and 
against the constitutionalists with firm conviction, but he lacked courage to 
put his views promptly and fully into practice and so to form a party in their 
favour. 

The Tress and FrederieJc WllUani lY 

It was therefore more excusable if there gradually grew uj) a doubt whether 
the king were absolutely serious in his scheme for the estates, or whether his 
interest in the subject were not really feigned. Still more excusable was the 
view that pressui’e must be brought to bear upon him, and that, possibly by 
means of the press, sufficient influence might be exerted over a man so sensi- 
tive and excitable, to thrust him into the sphere of liberal ideas. Two pam- 
phlets in particular were intended to have this .effect upon him, and they pro- 
duced a profound impression on the educated public, though not xipon the 
sovereign. The author of one, entitled Y^oher und Wohinf (Whence and 
Whither- f) was the venerable Oberprdsident von Schon ; the author of the other, 
Four Questions : Answered hy an Fast Prussian, was a Jewish physician from 
Konigsberg, Johann Jacoby byname. Besides being circulated far and wide, 
discussed, and treated of in the newspapers, they evoked rejoinders and cor- 
roborations, and Jacoby’s pamphlet in particular proved a veritable arsenal 
to the constitutional opposition in years immediately following. 

The longer tliis went on the more convinced must the king and his minis- 
ters have b^ome of the need of creating a powerful weapon on their own side 
by means of the press ; but they stopped short of carrying the conviction into 
effect. In Axignst of 1834 a Feutsche Zeltung was projected, to be managed 
by Dahlmann and to champion the cause of the government in grand style ; 
but at the last moment the dread of Dahlmann ’s iron independence of spirit 
overcame them, and they refused to give him unrestricted freedom from cen- 
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sorship. The blunder was all the more foolish since they were well aware 
that it was impossible to gag the press to the same extent as before, and that 
by the relaxation of the censorship introduced in 1842 they increased the viru- 
lence of the opposition, without providing any sufficient counterbalancing 
force. Their adversaries had no lack of subjects for attack, even if the person 
of the king offered vulnerable points enough, which were beyond the reach of 
the Prussian police. It was not enough that Heinrich Heine should launch 
forth with genuine delight into biting and scornful satire upon this — 

Mittelding, 

Das weder Fleisch noch Fisch ist, 

Und von den Extremen unsere Zeit 
Ein niirrisches Gemisch ist — 

[This hybrid thing, which is neither flesh nor fish, but a foolish mixture of the extremes 
of our time] — 

or, looking back upon the promises of 1815 and 1820, should mockingly ex- 
claim 

Ja, Kbnigsworte, das sind Schatze 
Wie tief im Rhein der Niblungshort — 


[The words of kings 1 they are treasures indeed! Such is the Nihelung treasure at the 
bottom of the Rhine] — 

even the king’s childlessness, the taste for drink which was attributed to 
him, and similar matters were treated with the grossest freedom. 

The literary world of Prussia was of course obliged to refrain from such 
personalities, hut it did not fail to aim many more or less covert hits at the 
romanticist.^' And what could not be said in Berlin was said abroad ; Swiss 
publishers printed and published whatever would not pass the Prussian cen- 
sorship ; and they were sure of a ready sale. Even in Germany more than 
four hundred journals catered for the requirements of the reading public; 
some scieutific papers — more especially the JBCaUische Jahrbucher of Euge and 
Echtermeyer — set the fashion of liberal politics; they waxed wroth over 
SchelUng’s philosophy and struck at the royal patron through the protdgd; 
they issued a manifesto against romanticism, and in romanticism branded the 
policy of Prussia. The political lyrists exercised a great ascendency over 
public opinion, Herwegh first of all, with his daring method and eloquent 
language, aud next to him Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Robert Pratz, Din- 
gelstedt, and Freiligrath. 

For a long while the attitude they took up was hy no means hostile to the 
king, and they sang to him many words of encouragement and incitement. 
But one after another grew weary of fruitless speech, and it was not long be- 
fore Herwegh turned against him. Du Jconntest deiner Zeit die DauTter tra^enj 
und trdgst ihr nur die Schl&ppe nach 1 [“ Thou mightest bear the banner of thy 
age,” he cried to the king in his disappointment, ^^and art content to be its 
train bearer I ”] Hoffmann, Prutz, and others followed his example, some of 
them wounded by personal affronts ; and even Freiligrath recanted the state- 
ment which had once moved Herwegh to anger, “Der Dichter steJit auf einer 
hohem Warte als die Zinne der Farid ” [The poet stands upon a loftier watch- 
tower than the battlement of a party], and allowed his laurel wreath to be 
woven by the party which did indeed represent an overwhelming majority of 
the educated classes of the country. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ENTANGLEMENTS 

A very large number of points obnoxious to attack were presented by ec- 
clesiastical affairs, over which a singularly unlucky star was certainly in the 
ascendant, whether the king managed them himself or left them to his favour- 
ites, or to Eichhorn, the minister of public worship (CuUtis-minister), Twfi of 
the king’s enterprises, in particular, were a godsend to mockers, though by 
no means devoid of serious meaning — the bishopric of Jerusalem and the com- 
pletion of Cologne cathedral. The idea of founding an episcopal see at Jeru- 
salem in conjunction with England was suggested by the oriental crisis of 1840. 
If it inspired such a fantastic visionary as that enthusiastic Phil-Hellene Ey* 
nard with the desire that King Ludwig of Bavaria in concert with other Chris- 
tian rulers should command the Porte to deliver up the Holy Sepulchre on 
pain of a fresh crusade, and if Ludwig undertook to press this desire upon his 
well-beloved brother-in-law, whose soul he knew to be open to all great and 
noble ideas, we must allow that it was a sign of good sense in the latter that 
he curtailed the extravagant project as he did. 

The desire that Protestantism, no less than Eoman Catholicism and the 
Greek church, should be represented in the holy places by a dignitary of high 
rank, could not but appeal to a devout Christian, and the fact that the king 
endeavoured to associate the Anglican clmrch with his project is explained 
not only by his own predilections and those of his confidential adviser, Bun- 
sen, but by the very reasonable consideration that' without the assistance of 
England he would find his object hard to attain. 

There was no question, however, that the whole scheme would appear sin- 
gular and visionary in the eyes of his sceptical contemporaries. The same was 
the case, with a difference, in the matter of the completion of the cathedral. 
Eegarded as a purely artistic work it could hardly have failed to command the 
approval of the nation ; what displeased them, was the fact that the king looked 
npon it as an act of piety, and intended it as a symbol of the harmony of all 
confessions and the unbiassed good-will of the sovereign towards the Eoman 
Catholic chui'ch. The ceremony of laying the foundation stone, which took 
place on the 4th of September, 1842, nevertheless assumed something of the 
character of a natiojial festival. In glowing language the monarch hailed the 
doors of which he laid the foundation as doorways of a new and better time, 
through which dishonourable endeavours to undermine the concord of Ger- 
man princes and peoples and to disturb the peace of religious confessions 
might never pass. ^4hrough ages of peace among men, rich in the peace of 
God,” he cried, “may the cathedral of Cologne tower above this city and 
above Germany to the end of time.” At the banquet one of the German sov- 
ereigns who were about him on that occasion, the king of Wiirtemberg, called 
for a cheer for the great common fatherland of them all, and Archdidce John 
of Austria foisted upon popular parlance the toast, ^^Ko Austria, no Prussia! 
A great united Germany, firm-set as her own mountains ! ” 

The nation, no less than the king, flattered itself with pleasing dreams 
when it talked of peace among the religious confessions. The various sects 
could not keep the peace among their own members, to say nothing of keeping 
it with one another ; in the Eoman Catholic as in the Protestant camp ten- 
dencies pertinacious and irreconcilable were gathering force and gaining 
ascendency ; and in the coming years quarrels were to run higher over religion 
than over politics. 

In the !^man Catholic church the signal for combat was given by Arnoldi, 
the new bishop of Treves. In the Angust of 1844 he ordained that the seam- 
less coat of Christ, which was one of the treasures of his cathedral, should be 
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solemnly exhibited. From the Eoman Catholic districts on the Ehine, from 
Belgium and France, there at once began a monster pilgrimage to Treves, 
swelling to vaster dimensions still vf^hen Freifran von Droste-Yischeriug, a 
niece of the archbishop’s, who had gone thither on crutches to adore the holy 
coat, came back without them. More than a million pilgrims poured into the 
ancient city on the Moselle within a period of six weeks, and some of them, at 
least, maintained that they likewise had found healing for physical ailments, 

CHEISTIAN CATHOLIC CONGEEGATIONS 

The loud rejoicings of the clericals over these miracles of divine grace nat- 
urally gave rise to contradictions from the enlightened. The fable of the 
seamless coat was exposed in all its absurdity by Protestant scholars; they 
demonstrated that there were twenty specimens or more of this miraculous 
garment; they lashed the superstition w^hich made sport with it. Contradic- 
tion even arose from the bosom of the Eomish church. A Catholic priest Jo- 
hannes Eonge by name — suspended, it is true, and enjoying by no means the 
best of reputationS“-declaimed fervidly against the idolatry at Treves in an 
open letter addressed to Bishop Arnoldi, the Tetzel of the nineteenth century. 
Driven to extremities by the excommunication pronounced upon him by the 
prince- bishop of Breslau, he began to agitate in a series of pamphlets the re- 
form of the church and a German- Catholic national church. The loud ap- 
plause with which he was greeted by Protestants, as well as his own co-relig- 
ionists, gave him fresh courage, and it seemed as though the exorbitance of 
the claims of Eome, which had steadily increased e’^^er since the year 1S30, 
was about to lead to an absolute breach and a new reformation. The path 
which Eonge was to tread had already been pointed out to him. In August 
of 1844 another priest — likewise suspended it is fair to say— Czerski, of 
Schneidemiihl in the province of Posen, had seceded from Eome with his whole 
congregation, not because he rejected the dogmas of the church, but because 
he repudiated her constitution and the celibacy of the clergy. 

Following the precedent set by Czerski, Eonge founded a “Christian Catho- 
lic” (Christ- Katholisch) congregation at Breslau at the beginniug of March, 
1845, and within a few weeks the same thing was done in about twenty north 
German towns. At a council held at Leipsic about Easter deputies appeared 
from fifteen different places. Eonge undertook great progresses through the 
whole of Germany, and increased the number of his adherents, especially in 
the south ; men whose opinion carried weight like Duller and Gervinus ral- 
lied to him, court and government circles were not Ill-disposed towards the 
movement ; he had the honour of a long audience with the prince of Prussia, 
and the king himself seemed determined to place the new sect on an equal 
footing with the old Lutherans. Austria aud Bavaria, indeed, would tolerate 
no German- Catholic congregations within their borders, aud in other states, 
such as Saxony, the electorate of Hesse, and Wiirtemberg, restrictions were 
placed upon their public action. At Leipsic, where Eobert Blum had found- 
ed a congregation of quite respectable numbers, a sanguinary riot arose out of 
the question in 1845. 

ifonce John, afterwards king of Saxony, who in spite of his great learning 
and artistic accomplishments hsS. the rei:)utation of being narrow-minded in 
religious matters, was regarded as the soul of the prohibition issued in July 
of that year. On the 12th of August he came to Leipsic to review the 
militia (Bilrgerwehr'). He was evei^y where pursued by the liveliest demon- 
strations in favour of the German-Catholics, hurrahs for Eonge alternated 
with the cry of “Down with the Jesuits! ” In the evening the prince seemed 
to be in actual personal danger from the crowds in front of his residence, the 
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stones tlirown at tlie mndows, and the pressure of the throng against the 
doors ; the soldiers therefore appeared on the scene and made use of their 
weapons. More violent scenes were prevented only by the speedy flio-ht of 
the prince, the withdrawal of the troops from the town, and, above all, by the 
moderation displayed by Eobert Blmn, who practically held the mob in his 
hand ; then the prestige of the government was gradually re-established. 

But internal dissensions were a far more serious danger to the GerAan- 
Catholic cause than the enmity of the Saxon government and like-minded 
pei-sons in authority. 'While Czerski’s followers refrained from any great 
divergence from Eoman Catholic dogma, and so fully secured the approval of 
orthodox Protestants, mainly by their acceptance of the divinity of Christ, that 
they were in many eases allowed to hold their services in Protestant churches 
the followers of Eonge took up the standpoint of modern theological criticism’ 
rejected the Apostles’ Creed as the freethinking party among Protestants had 
done, and thereby drew upon themselves the same persecution. 

The new sect maintained its outward unity with difficulty in its synods 
and councils, and more than once had to smooth over or hush up quarrels that 
coffid not be kept from public knowledge. Moreover, before long it became 
e\ident that this new religions community was animated by no genuine relig- 
ions force, but that, on the contraiy, it was to a great extent maintained by 
political malcontents who used it to cloak democratic and socialistic aspira- 
tions, When the events of the year 1848 made such a cloak superfluous, 
many of the leaders appeared in their true colours, and German- Catholicism 
(Beutsckkatholimmus), instead of profiting by the liberty it now enjoyed, be- 
gan gradually to decline. It reached its zenith at the end of 1846, when its 
adherents numbered about sixty thousand, half of whom were in Silesia, aud 
one hundred and fifty-one congregations sent representatives to the council of 
Berlin held at \\Tiitsuntide, 1847. During the next few years, though it may 
have increased numerically by extending its sphere into Austria and Bavaria 
it completely lost its distinctive character, and confessed the fact by attempt- 
ing to amalgi^ate with the free Protestant eougregations at the councils of 
Leipsic and Kothen, in 1850, thereby undermining still more its own vitality 
and that of its confederates. 

HISTORICAL CRITICISM OF CHRISTIANITY 

evertheless German-Catholicism and the free congregations were analo- 
gous phenomena, inasmuch as both were impelled by the spirit of the age to 
secede from their mother church, and the strength of both lay in negation 
rather than in creation. In the preceding generation Protestantism had 
passed through a great crisis. The older rationalism, which had endeavoured 
to arrive at a rational comprehension of the Biblical narratives of Old and 
Ilew Testament alike, and to interpret them with prosaic baldness in a sense 
accordant with the enlightenment of the eighteenth century, had spent its 
force. It was so absolutely devoid of religious vitality, and at the same time 
offered so many weak points to dispassionate critical reasoning, that its adhe- 
rents split up continually into smaller parties ; on the one hand the devout 
acceptance of divine mysteries, even when they consisted of miracles or in- 
comprehensible dogmas, regained its lost ascendency ; while on the other the 
historical criticism of the younger generation began to treat the Bible like any 
other hook and to try to extricate the historical facts of Christianity from the 
extraneous matter in which the first centuries had embedded them, a task 
which called for years upon years of laborious study. But from the very fact 
that study of this sort was no child’s-play, that it could not all at once produce 
definite results, because, amongst the many pros and cons, criticism itself was 
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frequently contradictory and nugato^, it had no poorer to attract the crowd, 
which had been open enough to the influence of rationalism. But rationalism 
found itself abandoned in favour of orthodoxy, which grew bolder from year 
to year and developed a combative and persecuting temper. 

It is true that among those who held fast to the supernatural dogmas of 
Christianity there were men who combined with them the spirit of toleration 
and unbiassed inquiry, and, as theologians of moderate views, maintained a 
conciliatory attitude. But desirable as it was, in view of the state at which 
both the evangelical church and scientific theology had arrived, that such 
should come forward as leaders, the pacific temperament of the most distin- 
guished amoug them fitted them ill to wrest the ascendency from the comba- 
tive chiefs of aggressive orthodoxy, especially when they had to deal with such 
a mart as Frederick William lY. 

The king, although Bunsen, one of the moderate party, was among his 
intimate friends, was personally too much inclined to the rigidly orthodox 
view to concede the right of free inquiry within the Protestant church. He 
was not blind to the necessity of remodelling the constitution of that body, 
and would gladly have witnessed a transformation which should intrust its 
management to more competent hands than those of the sovereign ; but until 
this came to pass he did not feel justified in permitting any derogation from 
the binding character of the old religious formulJB by the exercise of such tol- 
eration as his father had extended to more liberal opinions, and therefore drew 
the rein tight. 


Mchhom^s Measures 

The fanatical adherents of orthodoxy baited their opponents to the best of 
their ability — Professor Hengstenberg being much to the fore with his Evange- 
lische Eirchenzeitung [Frotestant Church Times], and Eichhorn, minister of edu- 
cation and public worship, in earlier days a friend and disciple of Schleier- 
macher’s, promoted the interests of the party, unembarrassed by his own past, 
and zealously favoured pietism and outward conformity to the church — acting 
in this matter in harmony with the king’s personal sentiments. It was not 
enough that the theological professorships at the universities should be occu- 
pied more and more exclusively by adherents of the new school of orthodoxy ; 
their very method of teaching was to be altered ; scholastic iustruction and 
regular examination were to be substituted for open lectures, and the German 
institution of Frivatdocenten [teachers who hold no professorship] thus under- 
mined. By this measure the minister incurred boundless unpopularity, which 
was all the more fuiious and the more certain to culminate in the cbarge of 
hypocrisy, because he was the last man from whom anything of the kind was 
expected, and his appointment had been hailed with joy by the liberals. In 
a little while everyone was against him ; even his friends accused him of dis- 
simulation, while the so-called “pious party’’ did not consider him trustwor- 
thy, holding that, though he promoted the well-being of the church, he did so 
out of “weakness.” His plans for reforming the constitution of the chui-ch 
were a perpetual stumbling-block to them, and yet they did not go far enough 
to satisfy the liberals. 

Kone the less what he did was by no means deserving of reprobation- He 
began by instituting synods in the various provinces and circles, consisting 
of clerical and lay members, and in 1846 he convened a general synod, in 
which, as was to be expected, the moderates had the advantage. It repudi- 
ated the binding authority of the ancient symbols by a large majority (forty- 
eight to fourteen), and drew up a confession of faith involving no dogmatic 
definition. 
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THE EDICT OF TOLEEATION 

This, however, was its iiudoing as far as the king and his minister were 
concerned ^ its decrees were not ratihed noi w^as a new sjr nod com oked. 

Frederick William was of the opinion that he who either could or would 
not reconcile the binding authority of the symbols with his conscience was 
bound to secede from the national church, and as such secession had not hith- 
erto been sanctioned by law he made it possible by the so-called ^^Toleram- 
Edid [Edict of Toleration], which merely required a declaration before a 
magistrate. As miitters stood, he certainly rendered a sermce, though a bad 
on^ to the freethinkers. They were now at liberty to form religious societies 
of their own whenever they chose to resign their rights in the great national 
church. If they had unanimously availed themselves of this opportunity, the 
national church would have suffered most in the long run; for it would have 
shrunk more and more into a rigid sect within which there would year by year 
have been less room for any form of belief except the literal acceptance of 

doctrine. ^ , j. 

This was not what actually happened; the future of the church was not 

imperUled, for the great majority of the clergy resolved to hold by then just 
rights and not to secede voluntarily. Kone but those who were forcibly eject- 
ed by the ecclesiastical authorities availed themselves of the edict of toleration, 
after having, in some cases, previously gathered their adherents into congre- 
gations, which, however, were not as yet recognised by the law. Bupp was 
the first to do so, at Bonigsberg in January, 1846 ; a few months later his ex- 
ample was followed at Halle by Wislicenus, and at the end of 1847 at Mag- 
deburgby TJhlich, whose congregation numbered five thousand. Liberal opin- 
ions were strongly represented among the clergy of Saxony, and that province 
took the lead in the movement in all things. IJhlich, "Wislicenus, and others 
had held assemblies of preachers and laymen, more especially at Kothen, since 
1841, and had provided themselves with a widely circulated organ in the Pa- 
pers for Frotedmt Fnends (or Friends of Light, as they were afterwards called). 
Even in these circles there were great divergencies of opinion ; for many of 
the free congregations, such as those of Marburg and Halle, were prepared to 
give up even the name of Christian, while the Magdeburgers in their Docu- 
ment of Foundation expressly declared — “We remain what we are and have 
been, evangeUcal Christians; and we are prepared to rejoin the established 
church of our country wl m it returns to the liberty of the Gospel.” 

But with them, as with the German- Catholics, the old experience was re- 
peated; in course of time the more advanced and negative elements grew 
stronger and stronger, and completely undermined the attractive force and 
power of development in the free congregations. In the years of revolution, 
iDeing then about forty in number, these congregations meddled in political 
affairs and were consequently treated as political associations and dissolved 
in the period of reaction. The revivals in subsequent years are wholly insig- 
nificant. - X x; 

German- Catholicism and the free congregations bear striking testimony to 

the endeavours of public opinion in the forties to employ itself in religious 
matters, since it was excluded from the domain of politics. But there is no 
lack of other tokens to demonstrate the same thing. The struggle against the 
Prussian union was zealously taken up by the strict Lutheran party, some of 
them seceded from the national church and gathered together at Erevan to 
form, in 1841, a separate congregation, unrecognised by the state. Others 
remained in the union and strove to destroy it from within. ^ 

A more pleasing event was the founding of the “Gustav-Adolf-Verem, 
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vMcli, without narrow-minded insistence on points of doctrine, endeavoured 
to support Protestantism by building schools and churches wherever it was 
endangered by the neighbourhood of Eoman Catholicism. 

It originated from small beginnings in the kingdom of Saxony, and after 
1S42 spread into Protestant non-Prussian Germany ; in 1844 it amalgamaied 
'srith itself the separate association which the king had wished to found for 
Prussia only ; and in 1848 penetrated into Bavaria, where King Ludwig had 
begun by taking the lead in a counter- demonstration and founding a ^^Tilly- 
Tereiu.^' 

In 1846 the exclusion of Prediger Eupp, who had been sent to the general 
assembly as a deputy from Konigsberg in spite of his suspension, thre?'.. ined 
to impair the peaceful co-operation of the various schools of thought, but had 
no permanent ill effect. Even the Protestant governments were ambitions of 
displaying their activity in the department of the church, and in 1846 insti- 
tuted the Protestant church conference, an assembly of plenipotentiaries 
which met every two years to prepare or pass common ordinances for all the 
national churches of Germany, but brought forth no results of any impor- 
tance. 


THE PROJECT OF A NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

All these things, however, could not expunge from the orders of the day 
the real problem which that decade had to solve, the question, to wit, whether 
the Prussian constitution of estates should be reduced to a form more suitable 
to the requirements of the times or not. There was no doubt that the king 
himself was resolved in the main to answer this question in the affirmative, 
but it was no less certain that the form which he had in mind did not answer 
to the demands of the liberals. What they wished for was a representative 
constitution, a parliament selected by the free choice of the people; the king 
could not shake himself free of his fancy for class representation, and there- 
fore wished for a national assembly consisting, like the provincial diets, of 
representatives of the gentiy, commonalty, and peasantry. 

If he were to grant such a constitution the inevitable result would be a 
conflict between himself and the diet, a prospect sufficiently deplorable for 
members of the government and court to make them hostile to any imiovation; 
for they knew the king’s character well enough to be aware that he lacked the 
balance and tenacity required to carry such a conflict to a successful issue. 
The leader of the opposition was no less a man than his brother and heir- 
appareut the prince of Prussia, who, though he did not disguise his conviction 
that Prussia, like other nations, must enter on the path of constitutional gov- 
ernment, thought the king so little fitted to take the first step therein that he 
implored him to leave it to himself, the prince, or to his son, and threatened 
to enter a solemn protest when his expostulations proved of no avail. 

The year 1844 witnessed the most animated discussions on this point. The 
king had made Bunsen, Eadowitz, Canitz — the ambassador to Yienna — and 
others submit to him schemes and opinions on the subject of a constitution ; 
he declared that he felt himself bound by his father’s promises, that his broth- 
er’s opposition wounded him to the heart, but could not have the slightest 
effect upon his judgment; he had already confidentially communicated his 
intentions to the courts of Yienna and St. Petersburg, and yet he was once 
again unnerved by the general opposition, and postponed the question. Fresh 
negotiations, interrupted at times, and then taken up with renewed vigour, 
ultimately led to a kind of compromise ; the prince withdrew his opposition, 
and in return the king took Ms wishes into consideration on some of the chief 
points at issue. 
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The Fatent of Felrmry, 184.7 

Tlie necessity for raising a great loan for the promotion of railway eonstmc- 
tion was mainly instrumental in breaking down the opposition of the kiug^s 
opponents. By the edict of Frederick William III, 1820, this could be done 
only on the security of the estates of the kingdom. The united committeei of 
the provincial diets could not possibly be regarded in that light, and would 
probably have refused to take any such responsibility upon themselves. Con- 
sequently, to everybody’s surprise on the 3rd of February, 1847, a royal 
patent appeared, convoking the United Diet of the Kingdom to meet at Ber- 
lin on the 11th of April. This, as its name proves, was not a new creation, but 
merely a combination of the provincial diets. All the members were to sit in 
one chamber when taxation and loans were under consideration ; in delibera- 
tions on other matters they were to be divided into two curice (an innovation 
for which the prince of Prussia was responsible), one of which, the JS&nen- 
curia, was to consist of princes of the blood-royal, noblemen, and certain other 
classes; the second, the Freislandecurie (Trois-fJtats), of representatives of the 
knighthood, municipalities, and peasantry. In le^slative affairs the united 
diet had only a consultative voice, in domestic policy it had the right of peti- 
tion. Its meetings were to be determined by circumstances, and to take place 
only when called for by fresh loans or increased taxation. The united com- 
mittees, on the contrary, were to meet regularly every four years, and a spe- 
cial commission was to be convoked annually to deal with the debt. 

Such were the pledges given by the patent of February 3rd. They marked 
an advance upon previous conditions, but lagged sorely behind the needs of 
the time. Apart from the strong disfavour with which the composition of the 
diet and many separate provisions were received, public opinion felt justified 
in requiring regularly recurring sessions and the right of deliberation, instead 
of the bare right of consultation. The publication of the patent was therefore 
the signal for a public debate upon the worth of the royal concessions, which 
was brought to a head by Heinrich Simon in his Annehmen oder AUehnen f 
[Acceptance or Flection f Although this ‘^bad” book with its “malignant” 
preface was seized by orc.er of the king and a prosecution instituted against 
its author, it produced the effect intended and was supported by a whole 
literature of similar pamphlets (by Gervinus, Biilow-Cummerow, Jacoby, 
amongst others). Amongst liberal members of the esta^tes the question was 
vehemently discussed in word and writing ; there was no lack of adherents to 
Simon’s opinion that the concessions ought to be declined ; and the opening of 
the diet was looked for with the utmost excitement. 

After a solemn religious service, the king opened it on April 11th with the 
first speech from the throne ever made by a king of Prussia. He spoke 
extempore, according to his usual custom, Minister von Thile behind him with 
notes of his speech, and he spoke for more than half an hour. There was no 
lack of high-flown passages, but the impression they made was not that of 1840 
and 1842, and his hearers listened not for good things only, but also for evil. 
The estates were convoked — so the king declared — not to cham pio n the opin- 
ions of the age or of the schools, but to maintain the rights of their constit- 
uents ; his own independent judgment, not the will of majorities, should be 
his rule of conduct ; he would never change his relation to his people for that 
of a constitutional sovereign ; never should a written paper be interposed as a 
providence, so to speak, between the Almighty and this country. He referred 
to that happy country whose constitution had been the work of centuries and 
of a hereditary wisdom without parallel, as a shining example; and, after a 
violent attack upon the spirit of destruction and unt^lief which dominated a 
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portion of the press, lie rose from his throne, and, standing erect, he made the 
passionate affirmation: “As for me and my honse, we will serve the Lord! ^ 

The United Diet in Drusda (184-7 A,D.) 

The whole tenor of the speech from the throne practically cut off all hope 
of an understanding with the constitutionally-minded deputies. Hermann 
Beckerath wrote: “In profound grief we went down the stairs of the Schloss, 
and the question that now arises is what we ought to do as men of honour, 
representing the sacred rights of the people.” A great many deputies, espe- 
cially among those from Prussia and the Bhine, were inclined to take their 
departure instantly as a protest, but this unparliamentary ebullition of annoy- 
ance and immature political feeling was fortunately prevented. Numerous 
private meetings took place the same day in the houses of prominent members, 
and it was resolved to reply to the speech from the throne by an address. 

Count Schwerin undertook to request permission to move an address : they 
desired, he said, besides expressing their thanks for the step the king had 
taken, respectfully to explain their objections to certain points in the patent 
of February 3rd. Although this patent did not grant the estates the privilege 
of moving an address, the LuTidtagsimrschaU pdarshal of the diet], Prince von 
Solms-Lich, acceded to the request; the motion was adopted and a commission 
appointed, which deputed Beckerath to draw up the address. 

A two days’ consultation led to the first brilliant debate, in which, beside 
Beckerath, Hansemann, Camphausen, and Mevissen from the Ehine province, 
Yincke from Westphalia, and Auerswald and Saucken from east Prussia, took 
a prominent part. They insisted again and again that everything depended 
upon their acquiring a juridical basis, that they could no longer live upon 
favour and confidence, and that the assembly had an inalienable right to all 
the privileges which Frederick William III had promised to the estates in 
future. They were opposed by Bodelschwingh, the minister, who maintained 
that the juridical basis of the assembly was the patent of February 3rd and 
that alone, denied that the convocation had anything to do with the late king’s 
promises, and moved as an amendment the address of his former coUea^e, 
Count Arnim-Boitzenburg, which simply struck out all the promises which 
Beckerath had enumerated in his address. Hltimately a kind of compromise 
was arrived at, Beckerath’s list being abandoned, on the motion of Alfred von 
Auerswald, and replaced by a proviso maintaining all privileges up to that 
time acquired. 

In this form the address secured a majority of four hundred and eighty- 
four against one hundred and seven, even the princes of the blood-royal vot- 
ing in its favour, with the single exception of the heir-apparent. 

The king’s reply was moderate in tone ; he held to the patent as the only 
juridical basis of their privileges, but promised further improvements in the 
constitution and another session of the diet within the next four years. In 
other respects likewise the opposition gained many desirahle concessions, 
such as the promise of freedom of the press. 

The government was obviously in a very difficult position; it was not clear 
as to its own standpoint and was frequently convicted of self -contradiction in 
debate. On its two most important proposes it was completely defeated. In 
the first place it asked that the diet should warrant the interest of about one 
hundred million thalers for a DenteribanTc [rent-bank], which was to advance 
money to peasants who still owed their landlords the money for their redemp- 
tion for forced labour and other burdens. The project deserved every en- 
couragement, especially from the liberal point of view. But unfortunately 
the ministers dedared that they did not seek the permission, but only the ad- 
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vice of the diet, as a warrant for interest was not a loan, and it was only to 
the latter that their assent was required. The consequence was that the dint 
not only rejected this proposal by an immense majority, but refused to vote 
the thirty millions needed for railway construction ; for, as Georg von Vincke 
explained, as long as the rights of the assembly were called in question, it 
coi^d protect them only by exercising them and refusing every demand for 
money. The more protracted the debates were, the bitterer they became. The 
diet passed more and more beyond the control of the government, and still 
neither ’t nor the king had any thought of yielding. All the talents were un- 
doubtedly in the ranks of the opposition ; there was hardly an orator of any 
distinction on the ministerial side except Arnim-Boitzenburg, and the attitude 
of the ministers themselves was awkward and unconciliatory. The opposition 
itself could take up no strong position, could not be really sure of itself; it 
remained in the diet because it had political insight enough to know that it 
ought not to abandon its post; and yet it could not but confess that it thereby 
recognised the diet under its present conditions, while at the same time hold- 
ing fast to the conviction that, without (he rights which were withheld from 
it, it had no claim to be regarded as the assembly of estates promised by Fred- 
erick 'William HI. Its whole previous conduct was put to the severest test 
immediately before the close of the session. 

The United Committees 

On the 24th of June three royal messages were sent to the diet, refusing 
the request that the government would refrain from forming united commit- 
tees, such committees being prejudicial to the rights of the diet, and requiring 
them to proceed to the election of the committees and of the commission for 
the national debt. The question then was, should they elect or not? After 
long discussions at party meetings only a few of the opposition, fifty-eight in 
all, among whom were Hansemann, Mevissen, and Vincke, summoned np 
courage to refuse to elect; several chose the easier middle course, and proposed 
to proceed to the election with the proviso that the committees should take no 
steps detrimental to the rights of the diet. Camphansen and Beckenrath were 
the leaders of these protesting electors, who amounted tb one hundred and 
fifty-six in all and included almost the whole of East Prussia. The great ma- 
jority, to the number of two hundred and forty -eight, elected without reserva- 
tion. There is no doubt that the method adopted by the one hundred and 
fifty-six was most in accordance with public opinion ; unconditional election 
seemed cowardice in the eyes of the people, but refusal was regarded almost 
as a revolutionary measure. 

The king had no better opinion of the protest, and dismissed the diet very 
ungraciously. He did not pronounce the closing speech himself, but was rep- 
resented by a deputy in the person of Bodelschwiugh, while he himself took a 
journey to Breslau. In his contradictory fashion he had let it be understood 
befoi'e the election that he should insist upon having his own way in this mat- 
ter, but was prepared to meet the wishes of the diet in other respects, and, in 
particular, contemplated regularly recurring sessions. Bodelschwiugh might 
therefore have sweetened the bitter words be had to say to the opposition with 
this concession, and so softened by a note of conciliation the discord in which 
the first parliamentary assembly of Prussia broke up on June 26th, 1847. 
But the desired word remained unspoken, and the members went their several 
ways under the mournful conviction that the king regarded as his enemies the 
men who unquestionably had the majority of the nation behind them, and who 
alone could render him support in great stress of circumstances.® 

On the 17th of January, 1848, the king summoned the elected committees 
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to Berlin, where the scheme of a new penal code was laid before them. But 
it contained so many severe and cruel provisions that the estates almost uni- 
versally demanded vital ameliorations. On the 6th of March, 1848, the ting 
in person closed the assembly of the committees of the estates. Stis speech 
already betokened the influence of the rolling thunder that, rumbling from 
France, announced those violent shocks which were to overthrow the political 
constitution of Europe. Its words were conciliatory enough. I gladly make 
use of the present opportunity,” he said, ‘Ho declare you that in accordance 
with the almost unanimous request of both curi® I transfer the periodicity 
conferred on the committees to the united diet, anjd will limit the sphere of 
the committees in corresponding fashion.” 

Had Frederick William lY, even on this 6th of March, made up his mind 
to really magnanimous and liberal concessions, had he created popular repre- 
sentation, furnished with rights and full powers, which would have answered 
to the general wishes — who can say whether the king of Prussia, surrounded 
by a faithful and attached people, might not have been able in the midst of 
the confusion which was increasing about him to stand unshaken as the most 
powerful prince in Germany, a firm refuge round which the other races would 
willingly have sought safety? It was not to be. His reluctance to abandon 
the smallest portion of the unlimited power which, according to his own con- 
viction, he had received directly from God, was too deeply rooted. 

“Bending low, with outstretched hand,” as the deputy Camphausen ex- 
pressed it, “ the estates had met him. He had repulsed them.” 

I^en Tarquinius Priscus refused to buy the nine books of the Cumsean 
Sibyl for a high price, and then, after three of them had been burned, was still 
less willing to grant the same sum for the other six, he was yet wise enough to 
pay just as much for the last three as the whole collection would have cost at 
the beginning. But Frederick William IV refused his people when they came 
to him for the last time with what were really very modest requests. Twelve 
days later he was compelled to pay the hundredfold, yea the thousandfold, 
of what had been demanded of him, and he received nothing for it. Of the 
snpreme royal power to which he had so obstinately clung, one precious frag- 
ment after another was torn from him.^* 

POLITIOAIi SITUATION OF GEEMANY AT THE BEGINNING OF 1848 

The German revolutionary year of 1848 has been dealt with in a step- 
motherly way in the literatnre of history ; hence it lives only in the vague rem- 
iniscences of contemporaries, according to their various political standpoints, 
either as a time of humiliation and disgrace or of bitter disappointment and 
the destruction of the brilliant hopes which were entertained of the “glorious” 
rising of the people. The most interested parties, the royalists and the 
democrats, have reason enough for this one-sided conception of the events of 
that year, and indeed neither of these two parties can acquit itself of active or 
passive complicity iu those events. Accordingly it seems that it has been pre- 
ferred to throw the veil of forgetfulness over the true course of affairs, rather 
than to subject it to a close examination. Historians have confined themselves 
to a registration of general facts, and even the moderate party quietly sub- 
mitted to the general condemnation. 

No matter what one may think concerning the i n ner justification or neces- 
sity as well as concerning th . immediate results of that stormy time, it is 
nevertheless bound to remain for all future times one of the most significant, 
and when rightly acknowledged and valued, one of themcfflt instructive epochs 
of modem history, inasmuch as it forms a decided turning point and landhnark 
between the past and the future of German political life. The year 1848 set 
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up a 'vrarning tablet for the governments as well as the peoples, on which were 
engraved in concise style the words : Wisdom, Moderation, Order!” Kever 
before, in so short a space of time and with so small an expenditure of force 
had governments so great and seemingly so firmly established, been over- 
thrown, and never before had the popular zeal for unbridled liberty proved 
itself more powerless to form healthy and lasting creations out of its own 
sheer force. • 

First of all, this year with the voice of a great nation in thousandfold echo 
proclaims to the governments immediately responsible the truth that all out- 
ward political power, however strongly intrenched behind a well-drilled 
bureaucracy and a numerous army, refuses at the decisive moment to do ser- 
vice unless backed up by a heartily satisfied and therefore reliable people. 
This simple truth has been stated long ago in the Prussian song, and has only 
too often been ignored in responsible places: 

Neither steed nor horseman 

Do the steep heights insure 
Where princes stand. 

But this year proclaims a no less earnest truth to the people: that true 
manly freedom has no more dangerous enemy than the prostitute usurping its 
name, licentiousness; and also the further truth, that the highest benefit of 
this freedom is not to be seized in a frenzied onset, but must be won in earnest 
labour, in the patient and continuous exertion of all good elements, and in the 
moral regeneration of the people. This truth had long ago been recognised by 
the great leader and founder of the Jewish nation, inasmuch as he trained the 
latter to freedom by the forty years' journey through the desert; but in Ger- 
many this record of Holy Scripture, as well as many another, was long for- 
gotten and lost in vain presumption. It was only necessary for a large num- 
ber of horny-handed political philosophers to trumpet forth freedom, and again 
freedom, from the barricades ; and the magic rightly belonging to this word 
did not fail, even in its abuse, to rouse the great masses and carry them away 
with it. They became simply the plaything of the demagogues, after they had 
become tired of being the plaything of the governments. 

But this was not the case with the masses only, but largely also with those 
extensive circles who with great self-assertion style themselves the ^‘educated 
classes,” because they have studied some science, without — ^to use Bacon's 
expression — having tasted or kept the salt of it — religion. These educated 
classes also revelled “with little wit and much comfort ” in the new possession 
of freedom, like unto the beggar who comes into an Indian inheritance or wins 
a lottery. And, indeed, this new German freedom of 1848 was far more the 
work of chance and the weakness of the enemy than the result of earnest work 
and noble endeavour, which, according to the Greeks, has precedence over 
every virtue. Certainly here and there, especially in the capital of Prussia, 
there had been fighting in the streets and behind the barricades for some 
hours ; but this fight was entirely out of proportion to the results striven for 
and did not even lead to an apparent victory. The troops stormed the bar- 
ricades soon enough, and after obtaining the victory were commanded out of 
the capital — at whose order, is not known to this day — so that the conquered 
revolution remained alone on the spot and could consider itself conqueror. 
Then it not only shook the state to its foundations, but, as we shall see, sub- 
jected the unfortunate and noble monarch to the roughest ill-usage. And tliis 
humiliation of royalty was not brought about by the malice or treachery of its 
servants and counsellors, but simply through their complete bewilderment by 
a distant event, which event had quite the opposite effect on the people, elec- 
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trifying it and filling it with a lively enthusiasm and the hope of a better 
future. The inner psychological explanation of these phenomena on both 
sides is by no means wanting. The mere sight of the Gorgon head of the 
rerolution had benumbed and paralysed the governments lulled in the sup- 
posed possession of power, because the voice of their long -suppressed con- 
science suddenly brought before them that chain of political sins of commis- 
sion and omission which weighed too heavy even on the patience of the most 
patient of peoples. In the place of this proverbial German forbearance, there 
now came, as if urged on by a natural force, not only an impatient impulse 
for the definitive improvement of matters, but also that furor teutouicus to 
which many an old page of German history, especially daring the Feasants’ 
War, bears witness. 

The fatal catastrophe thus brought about may be greatly deplored, since 
every excess of passion is only able to destroy, but not to produce, vigorous 
and enduring creations ; but at the same time it must be acknowledged Siat in 
the normal ways of reform improvement could hardly be hop^ for. The 
state in Germany was benumbed and hardened throughout, and estranged 
from the spirit of the people. Little was to be perceived of that living organ- 
ism which alone coincides with and fills the conception and being of the state, 
BO that even the oflSicial language could speak only of the ‘'state machinery” 
(Staatsmachine). As soon as one wheel stopped or one ston^ fell in between 
its cogs the whole machine had to stand still or break. The chief responsibil- 
ity for these conditions weighs therefore less heavily on the people than on the 
governments, who, ignoring their sacred duties as well as their own interests, 
had omitted to educate their citizens to political activity and responsibility, 
and to grant at the right time those reforms which had hicome necessary or 
admissible ; had they done this they would have been enabled to oppose the 
excessive demands of political fanatics by the help of ah^ell-intentioned citi- 
zens. To understand this complete and staggering tran^ormation of things, 
and to eiplain the (Jennan revolution, it wiU be neceasaScy to present a short 
^etch of the history that preceded them. 

Causes which had Produced Discontent 

In the glorious Wars of Idheration of 1813 and 1614 the German people 
had, indeed, thrown off the disgrace and oppression of foreign role; but the 
wishes and hopes, under which the leadership of i^atriotie men such as Stein 
and Gorres gave the irretistible impetus of enthusiasm and success to that 
gigantic struggle, were not realised even in the most moderate measuro. 
After the victory, there was no thought in authoritative circles of achieving 
the promised and confidently e35)ected re-foundation of national nmty and 
political freedom. Every advantage of this victory was pocketed by the 
princes, who through the German Act of Confederation of June 8tii, 1815, 
were united in a “i)ermanent ” confederation, and who in Clause 11 hound 
themselves “not to wage war against one another under any pretext.” Kiey 
also had the graciousness, in Clause 13, to announce to their faithful subjects 
that, “in all states belonging to the confederation a representative assembly, 
consisting of the estates of the realm, would he estabh^ed.^’ 

From the very heginning this German Confederation, on account of its one- 
sided dynastical charaiCter, could not gain the sympathies of the nation and 
could not fail to provide ever new occasions for the general discontent. But 
it is with injustice that invective and abuse alone have h^n hnrl^ ^gainst it, 
while its relative value Ims been scarcely conadered. This value indisputably 
consisted in this: that it put under restraint the lust for aggrandisement uf 
both the great German powers as w^ as the conquest-seeking neighbours in 
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tile vest and east* and thereby made possible for the first time a thirty years’ 
peace both within and without, the blessings of which stood out prominently 
in all branches of economic activity, and were increased and multiplied by the 
ever-extending Prussian Zollverein (Customs Union). 

IS'evertheless, the ideal strivings of the nation could find no satisfaction in 
the confederation, inasmuch as the idea of German unity lived not in it, but 
alongside of it, and even struggled for external representative realisation in 
antagonism to it. To this was added that this German Confederation, excused 
to some extent by the unripe chimeras of students and professors which led to 
isolated deeds of violence and vengeance, developed ever more into the actual 
seat and fortress of every reactionary and tyrannical policy of the government, 
and that it did not at all intend to execute the terms of Clause 13 of the Act 
of Confederation in a magnanimous or even a conscientious way. This draft 
on the future, which, moreover, did not even imply a national representation 
in the German Confederation itself, was cashed by the governments only after 
long delays — in Prussia not until 1847, and even then in an unsatisfactory 
manner, "in the last-mentioned country the ordinance of the 22nd of May, 
1S15, had promised even before the adoption of Clause 13 of the Act of Con- 
federation that a representation of the people should be formed from the pres- 
ent or future provincial legislative assemblies, whose efficaciousness, however, 
was to be confined to the right of “deliberation” on subjects of legislation 
which concerned the personal and property rights of citizens, including 
taxation. By the ordinance of the 17th of Januaiy, 1820, this merely delib- 
‘ erative representation of the people to be called into life at some future time 
was at least awarded a real right, inasmuch as it was irrevocably ordained — 
not in acknowledgment of the political rights of the people, but “in order to 
strengthen confidence in the state and its administration ” — that a new national 
loan could be contracted only with the advice and guarantee of the future 
assembly of the estates of the realm. The law of the 5th of June, 1823, finst 
brought to life those provincial diets from which this representation of the 
people was to issue, and it was not until the patent of the 3rd of February, 
1847, that the provincial diets, under the name of the United Diet, were given 
the character of a representation of the whole laud ; inasmuch as the patent 
provided that new loans could be raised or new and higher taxes introduced 
only with their consent. "With regard to legislation the United Diet was 
given only the right to advise, and a periodical meeting every four years 
was assured, not to this body as a whole, but to a committee of the diets to be 
formed for the purpose of advising the government. 

It was not to be wondered at that this patent little satisfied public opinion. 
According to rumour it was dictated less by the acknowledgment of a political 
necessity than by the desire of the government to obtain a loan for the con- 
struction of the eastern railway ; and the subsequent bearing of the govern- 
ment towards this amalgamated diet must ha^'e increased the dissatisfaction. 
Even the most modest proposals and petitions met only with a cold and often 
an insulting refusal, from the government as well as from the crown. 

In the first session of the United Committees on January ISth, 1848, the 
deputy, Ludolph Camphausen, gave an eloquent and almost prophetic expres- 
sion to these feelings of the Prussian people. He said : “ The government will 
yet know that the discord which exists ^tween the actual circinnstauces and 
the legislation of former days is not settled — notwithstanding the protestations 
of its organ. All the more, therefore, do I consider it my duty not to leave 
the government in doubt eoucemiug this, as the course which it took at the 
conclusion of the United Diet and after it filled me with deep sorrow and 
anxiety for the future. A great deed had been accomplished : after thirty 
years of delay, the representatives of the whole land h^ assembled in one 
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hall, and all \rho know how rarely and with what difiicnlty great assemblies 
succeed in self-masteiT, looked forward to its doings in suspense and anxiety. 
What was the result? In foreign lands they were astonished and surprised 
at the moderation of the assembly, at its true devotion to the prince ; they did 
not know whether to praise its reserve or to blame its weakness ; they found 
enviable the lot of a king who could under such circumstances convoke such 
an assembly, who could present such a brilliant manifestation of the fidelity 
and devotion of his subjects before the eyes of the world. In Prussia, how- 
ever, where the estates advanced to the extreme verge of the admissible, and 
bending far forward held out a reconciliatory hand, this hand was rejected 
with anger. In Prussia the estates met with reproach and disrespect from the 
side of the government and with expressions of dissatisfaction and anger, 
which are little in accordance with a monarchical state that asks the estates 
only for advice and concedes to them only the right of giving advice. One 
word would have sufficed to put an end for all time to the constitutional strife 
in Prussia; that word was not spoken, but histoiy will judge between the gov- 
ernment and us ! ” 

Tes, history ver^ soon passed a fearful judgment ; after a few weeks Camp- 
hauseu was called to be the head of the government and to sa\^e the state. 
But he could not stay the avalanche in motion. 

In the rest of Germany, 6Ianse 13 of the Act of Confederation was carried 
out in a somewhat better sihrit. In the south German states especially con- 
stitutions based on the principle of representation had been introduced, and 
they answered more or less to the liberal doctrine. ^Tevertheless, they were 
far from creating satisfactory conditions. They left much to be desired in the 
political sphere and everything in the national sphere. 

What wonder that dissatisfaction should have grown everywhere, since, in 
spite of all zeal on the part of the censorship, it continually received fresh 
support and vigour not only from the daily press, which had taught their piib- 
lic to read between the lines, but also from tbe official proceedings of the diet 
of the various states, which were struggling for extension of power. This 
deep-seated dissatisfaction, which had alreacly become apparent in 1830 after 
the fall of the Bourbons, had been outwardly kept down by some shedding of 
blood and by the cold-water stream of the Karlsbad Eesolutions ; but the em- 
bitterment of the minds, the striving for political and national reform, could 
not he abolished by such means, and in the course of the following years be- 
came deeper and wider. 

The governments of the various states did not understand how to direct 
this new wave of thought into the right channel, although they did not" quite 
overlook the ever increasing and ever more threatening movement. The 
Prussian government, which knew itself to be most in arrears in the payment 
of the popular debt, resolved to open the United Assembly of the provincial 
diets in Berlin on the 11th of April, 1817. But even this representation of 
the people, based as it was on the highly conservative estates, bore loud wit- 
ness to the untenableness of the existing conditions. This was made evident 
not only in the vigorous speeches of the liberal speakers ; it made itself felt 
even more forcibly in the refusal of the proposed national loan of twenty -six 
million thalers for the construction of the eastern railway by three hundred 
and sixty votes against one hundred and seventy -nine, inasmuch as the avowed 
reason for this refusal was that the United Diet must, before all, come into 
possession of the fundamental constitutional rights, and especially the quad- 
rennial periodicity of its meetings- It was not until the 5th of March, 1848, 
when the revolutiqnary flood was beginning to rise visibly, that this quadren- 
nial periodicity was granted. In the grand duchy of Baden, that so-called 
model of a constitutional state, there was beside the liberal also a radical 
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party, wMch, under the leadership of Hecker and Struve and in defiance 
of the censorship, published the Zuschauer {Spectator) in a revolutionaiy 
spirit. In September, 1847, a meeting of this party at Offenburg proclaimed 
“the self-rule of the people, the right of all to bear arms, progressive income 
taxation, and the guarantee of work by the state. At a meeting of liberal 
opposition, members of various chambers which the Baden deputy, Von Itz- 
stein, had called at Heppeuheim, the representation of the German people at 
the confederation diet was discussed, and on the 12th of February, 1848, four-, 
teen days before the Parisian February revolution, Basserman formally made 
a motion to this effect in the Baden chamber. Foreseeing the approach of the 
destructive storm, he closed the address in support of his motion with the 
words, only too soon to be fulfilled : “ On the Seine ajud on the Danube the 
day is approaching its close.” 

The expansive power of these political movements was greatly enhanced 
amongst the most patient sections of the people by the unbearable pressure of 
a severe agrarian legislation ; while in the middle classes, who had found their 
intellectual food in the disintegrating literature of Young Germany, both of 
Christian and Jewish extraction (Borne, Heine, and others), as well as in the 
pantheistic philosophy of Hegel, it was augmented by the immeasurable pre- 
sumption of the bureaucracy, which embittered ail the more, because the 
higher offices of the state were treated as the private property of the poorer 
nobility. This bureaucracy had long since accustomed itself to consider the 
citizen not as the bearer of public rights, but, according to the scornful lan- 
guage of Eochow, only as the ratepayer with the “ limited understanding of the 
subject,” whose sole duty it was to obey. It thus violated the feeling of right 
and honour as well as the real interests of all classes of society, without dis- 
tinction. 

The serious effects of this system, in spite of the ligature of the press by 
the censorship, could not altogether escape those in power. But instead of 
remedying this condition or at least reconciling the moderates, they knew no 
better counsel than to draw in the reins ever more tightly and to suppress the 
symptoms of the evil. The warning motto which is to be read on the wooden 
bridge at Lucerne under the statue of the shooting Tell, Tmms rumpitur arcus I 
never occurred to them. The natural, the inevitable result of this short- 
sighted, cynical policy was that the long-existing discontent was transformed 
ever more into a hostile and desperate bitterness, combined with a sinister long- 
ing for an all-destro 3 dng catastrophe, and that the governments were not only 
held responsible for their real faults, but also for all the troubles of this world, 
for the fact is the earth is no paradise and men are no angels. 

THE EEVOLUTION OF 1848 IK FEAKOE 

Thus over town and country, north and south, there lay a portentous and 
oppressive calm, as before the burst of a hurricane. Hor was the catastrophe 
slow in arriving, although it did not immediately follow in Germany, but in 
France, that luxuriant breeding place of revolutions. Certainly, in France 
there could be no question of the chief complaints which were raised against 
the governments in Germany ; nevertheless the ruling bourgeois libera l ism had 
long turned its sympathies from the bourgeois monarchy, its own revolution- 
ary botchwork, because the citizen king Louis Philippe could not satisfy all 
the inordinate desires of the various party leaders, and even thought of oppos- 
ing a dam to the destructive revolutionary under-current in the person of his 
•energetic minister, Gnizot. The party of this minister bore the name of “the 
doctrinaires,” but in its whole policy scarcely a trace of earnest political doc- 
trine was to he recognised. It only provoked by petty measures, while it 
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gave fresh support to the general corruption instead of undertaking the moral 
and religious regeneration of the deeply disordered popular mind. The party 
of Guizot’s opponents, who aimed only at the capture of the ministerial 
bureaus, had not to look far for the lever which would suffice to overthrow 
the ministry. Owing to the high property qualification of the electorates 
there were only two hundred thousand electors who exercised the solemnly 
proclaimed sovereignty of the people and received their share of the booty in 
the distribution of places and orders. The reform of the elective law was 
therefore demanded, and this called forth a stormy agitation which was sure 
to find the requisite energy in the so-called Fourth Estate of the politically 
disinherited. Guizot thought he could spoil a petty ephemeral triumph of the 
liberal opposition by prohibiting the arranged reform banquets ; but a com- 
paratively unimportant collision of a mob with a commando of troops sufficed, 
to the utter dismay of both the men of the opposition and the doctrinaires, to 
open up the abyss of the revolution, which engulfed the ambitious rivals, to- 
gether with the throne and the monarchical constitution. It is true that as a 
measure of precaution an army of eighty thousand men and four hundred can- 
non had been gathered together in the capital; but the Parisian National 
Guard interposed between the insurrection and the army ^‘pour donnet' une 
Jegon au gouvernement,” in spite of the oath of allegiance, as not disposed to 
direct its weapons against the sovereign people. The terrified king in vain 
sought to stay the storm bj^ a change of ministry ; he first called the intriguing 
Thiers, then the witty Dnpin, who was paid in his own coin by the people 
when they shouted, Nous ne voulons pas Dupin, nous voulons du paiUj” and 
finally the originator of the reform banquets, Odilon Barrot himself, to form 
a completely liberal ministry. But all these announcements were received 
with sho^its of scorn against the swindlers ^^who would lull the people to 
sleep ” by the true sons of the convention arisen from the depths, who, en- 
couraged by the jubilant shouts of the people,^' first demanded the ab^ca- 
tion of the king : then the proclamation of the republic ; and finally a few 
more trifles, which, however, wei'e not at all respectably bourgeois, such as 
the organisation of wmrk, the equalisation of capital and labour, more wages 
and shorter hours. 

In virtue of this almost inconceivable proceeding and almost without a 
blow, the citizen king was in February, 1848, swept away from a throne won 
by faithlessness and supported by corruption. With the indispensable um- 
brella he fled in a hackney coach and thus acquired the leisure to reflect on 
the old truth that every revolution, like Saturn, devours its own children. 
Without any real conflict and without any expression of will on the part of 
the sovereign nation La belle France was suddenly transformed into a re- 
public at the command of the Parisian populace and under the leadership of 
a fantastic poet — Lamartine, a naturalist — Arago, a workman — Albert', a few 
turbulent advocates — and a journalist, Louis Blanc, who was to be the chief of 
the national workshops to be organised. 

It might have been expected that a revolution called forth by such petty 
causes and carried through by means so utterly devoid of glory or dignity, 
wffiich was only a loathsome caricature of that of July, 1830, would every- 
where, especially in Germany, have aroused antipathy rather than sympathy 
— ^notwithstanding the empty phrases of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
which, of course, were trotted out in order to furnish the required halo. But 
the very opposite took place in Germany, for people longed for a revolution, 
and were glad to receive the impulse to it from outside. Thus the revolution- 
ary hurricane swept unimpeded over the whole continent and shook the 
thrones and states even to their foundations. The unchained demon of the 
revolution especially seized the most patient and contemplative nation on the 
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face of tlie earth, for the latter was equally prepared for it by the govern- 
meuts and the demagogues. Those in possession of political power, hitherto 
so secure, were transfixed by this new apparition and gave‘ no sign of Ufe~ 
scarcely in conscious imitation of the wanderer, surprised by a bear, who 
holds his breath because the latter disdains a corpse, but because they were in 
fear and perplexity. 

SUCCESSES OF THE EEVOLUTIONAEY PAETY 

In striking contrast to the inertia of the governments was the activity of 
the revolutionary party, which was clearly aware of its purpose, and struck 
the iron while it was hot. On the 27th of February Itzsteiu held on the open 
field at Mannheim a meeting of the people, which in n addi'ess to the grand 
duke demanded a German parliament, freedom of the press, trial by jury, and 
especially the institution of a popular militia. Struve, who on this occasion 
produced his programme of the equal right of all to w^ell- being, education, and 
freedom, arranged a popular procession to Karlsruhe for the presentation of 
a petition en masse to the grand duke. The ministry granted all the demands 
of the petitioners with the exception of the German parliament, the granting 
of which lay beyond its power, and in opposition to the still -existing confed- 
eration law^ promised the immediate abolition of the censorship. Similar 
developffiients took place in Wiirtemberg and Bavaria, in the grand duchy of 
Hesse, in Oldenburg, in Kassau, in Hohenzolleru, where the republic was not 
only proclaimed but actually introduced, in free cities, and also in the elector- 
ate of Hesse, after some faint resistance on the part of the government. 

Even the confederation diet was awmkened from a long sleep by the raging 
storm, and considered it its duty, if not to act, at least to speak in such a man- 
ner as might have stirred some human feelings, had the evil days on w'hich it 
had fallen been susceptible of such. On the 1st of March it issued an address 
to the German people in which it was declared that the maintenance of the 
internal and external security of Germany depended on the unanimous co- 
operation of the governments and the people. ‘■'^The German Confederation 
Diet, so it said, “therefore urgently calls upon all Germans who have the 
welfare of Germany at heart — and there are no other Germans ( !) — in the 
name of the united Fatherland, to exert each one his strength in his circle, so 
that this concord may be maintained and that legal order be nowhere violated. 
Germany shall and must be raised to the rank due to it among the nations of 
Europe ; but it is only concord and legal progress and uniform development 
which lead to this. The confederation diet confidently trusts in that respect 
for law which was never lost sight of in times of trouble, and in the traditional 
fidelity and discernment of the German people.” Thus the diet, whose thirty 
years’ work was known to all, ventured to speak to the ill-used German peo- 
ple ! It is indeed difficult to think of a more crushing self-condemnation and, 
at the same time, a more unfortunate formula for appeasing the just wrath of 
the German people. 

On the 3rd of Mai-ch, 1848, the diet resolved that every German confed- 
erate state was free to raise the censorship and to introduce' the liberty of the 
press, but only “under guarantees which would secure the other states of 
the German Confederation and the whole confederation against the abuse of the 
liberty of the press.” Another resolution of the 9th of March designated 
the German Imperial Eagle as the escutcheon of the confederation, and black, 
red, and gold — the colours hitherto so much persecuted — as the colours of the 
confederation. On the 18th of March the confederation diet further resolved 
that “the necessary revision of the constitution of the confederation” should 
immediately be taken in hand, and that the governments should be called on 
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to send men who commanded general confidence to Frankfort to take part in 
the delitoations concerning this revision. On the 25th of March the diet re- 
newed its invitation for an “immediate” delegation of men enjoying the pub- 
lic confidence to deliberate on the revision of the constitution of the confed- 
eration “on a truly opportune and national basis.” 

All these tardy views and attempts, by which the diet, in breathless 
haste, sought to overtake the agitation, were outstripped by the terrible logic 
of facts. In the small and secondary states the ever-increasing storm had 
already landed the chiefs of the liberal party in the ministerial bureaus ; yet 
the movement was not thereby abated. In Munich the clamorous popular 
auger at the mere rumour of the reappearance of the notorious Spanish 
dancer, Lola Montez, caused King Ludwig to abdicate. But even in both the 
great German states the authority of the government succumbed miserably to 
the first attack of a comparatively weak insurrection of the people. In the 
kingdom of Prussia, this time as in former years, the first cry for a recon- 
struction of the state and of the German Confederation was raised in the 
Ehenish provinces, but it must be said to their honour that the procedure 
there was comparatively prudent and statesmanlike. The address presented 
to the king by a Cologne deputation under the leadership of the chief burgo- 
master, Yon Wittgenstein, on the morning of the 18th of March, received his 
approval in its essential purport and secured the fulfilment of all just de- 
mands without any violent revolt having taken place. In the other provinces, 
just as in Austria, the storm signals appeared even more pronounced and vio- 
lent; but the reform agitation first received its true revolutionary character 
only through the subsequent events in both capitals. “Good-natured” and 
“easy-going” Vienna led the procession in a manner that al^gether belied its 
reputation. On the 14th of March the inhabitants of that city, with the 
prominent co-operation of the Aula (that is to say, the professors and stu- 
dents of the university), destroyed the assembly house of the estates and the 
villa of Prince Metternich, and, not without the shedding of blood, compelled 
the retirement of that statesman, whose policy was comprehended in the 
words, “It win last my time ! ” On the 15th of March the well-meaning but 
sick and weak emperor Ferdinand was “moved” to proclaim the introduction 
of the liberty of the press and of a national guard, as well as the convocation of 
the estates for the adoption of a constitution. To chskraeterise the misery 
of the times it may here be noted that the official Prussian State Recorder, 
which had only a short while previously announced the meeting of Austria 
and Prussia for the orderly settlement of German affairs, announced the Vien- 
nese revolution and the flight of Metternich in these words: “To judge from 
this, Austria has now joined the reform movement which it had obstructed for 
so long ! ” 

These Viennese laurels deprived Berlin of sleep for sheer envy, for the lat- 
ter town order had not yet been materially distnrbed. 

THE BEELIN EEVOLTJTION OE 1848 

Even to this day complete darkness reigns over the most important facts of 
the Berlin revolution, especially over the question from whom the most fatal 
mistakes and blunders in the action of the government proceeded. The gen- 
eral course of affairs, which one must undeiratand in order to foUowthe subse- 
quent developments, is summed up in this: that the agitation was carried on 
in the capital in a more stormy manner than in the ]&enish province. As 
early as the 7th of March, a meeting of the people in the Zoological Garden 
set up the regular, stereotyped -demands, whereupon on the lOtii all further 
assemblies were prohibited and actually prevented. On the 14th of March a 
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royal patent appeared, which convoked the “United Diet for the 27th of 
April (that is, after six weeks), and stated that in conjunction with Austria 
the governments of the other states of the confederation were invited to a gen- 
eral conference, which was to bring about a regeneration of the confederation. 
Isolated street disturbances were not wanting, but became of a serious nature 
only 'when, on the 15th, news of the Vienna revolution arrived. The Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, consisting of citizens, was ill-treated in front of’ the 
palace of the prince of Prussia and fled to the new guard house, the guard of 
which fired in defence of the post, and a student and a merchant were killed. 
On the 17th meetings of the people were held in all wards, and on the 18th 
the king, acting on the urgent advice of the Cologne deputation, published 
two edicts, in which a liberal press law was given and the United Diet was 
convoked for the 2nd of April. In the latter document it was explicitly de- 
clared that the endeavours of the government were directed to the transform- 
ing of Germany from a league of states into a federative state ; that in all 
German lands a constitutional government would be introduced, and a fed- 
eral representation would be formed ; that the German army would receive a 
federal banner and a federal commander-in-chief ; that a supreme court of the 
confederation would be instituted ; all internal customs boundaries would be 
done away with; and that a common standard of coinage and common weights 
and measures, as well as the right of free migration and domicile and the 
liberty of the press, would be introduced. 

For these considerable concessions the king, who had twice appeared on 
the balcony of the castle, was at first greeted with loud cheers, but presently 
there arose from the multitude the cry, ever louder and more threatening: 
“ Away -with the military, let the king trust himself to his citizens! ” An at- 
tempt was made to drive back the ever-growing, cursing, and threatening mob 
with cavalry and infantry, which advanced at a slow pace and without the 
use of arms ; suddenly two shots, apparently unintentionally, rang out in the 
inner court of the castle; no one was wounded, but the people rushed through 
the streets calling out, “ We are betrayed ! To arms ! ” Within half an hour, 
in all streets even the most distant, barricades were raised, as if it had been 
all prearranged. Armourers’ shops were plundered, individual guard houses 
stormed, convicts and imprisoned debtors freed — and then there began a fight 
in the streets and houses which raged until three in the morning. Fortunately 
for the capital petroleum was not yet at the disposal of the revolution! ha 
this fight the troops were victors, but they were ordered to retire from the 
field without having restored peace, and thus the insurrection was given, to a 
certain extent, the character of a victorious revolution. 

Certainly the country would have been spared many a subsequent disap- 
pointment and humiliation if the majority of its representatives, instead of 
continually speaking of the “glorious revolution,” had not forgotten this 
simple fact, but had said to themselves that an opponent who had thro’^ 
away his arms cam raise them up again just as easily ; and that in virtue of 
the newly- won knowledge of the true relation of power and because of ^e 
humiliation experienced he would then stand stronger and more menacing 
than before. In forgetting this early, and learning it late, lies the solution of 
the riddle of the great fiasco of this year of passion and frenzy. 

Early on the 19th of March there appeared a proclamation 'written during 
the night by the king himself, “To my dear Berliners,” in which it was set 
forth that aU the desired concessions had already been made, and that the 
troops, “your brothers and countrymen,” made use of their weapons only 
when compelled to du so by the numerous ^ots fired at them. 

“Now it lies 'with you, inhabitants of my dear native city, to avert a 
greater evil. Tour king and best friend conjures you by all that is sacred to 
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recognise the nufortimate error! Eetumto your homes satisfied! Eemove 
the barricades which are still standing and send to me men imbued with the 
true old Berlin spirit, with words such as are proper in the presence of your 
king, and I give you my royal word that all streets and squares shall be evac- 
uated by the troops, and the military occupation shall be limited to the nec- 
essary buildings, the palace, the arsenal, and a few others, and even there only 
for a short time. Listen to the fatherly voice of youx king, inhabitants of my 
true and beautiful Berlin, and forget what has occurred, as I will forget it in 
my heart for the sake of the great future which shall commence under G-od’s 
blessing for Prussia, and through Prussia for Germany. Tour loving queen 
and true mother and friend, who is prostrated with suffering, joins her inmost 
and tearful supplications to mihe.^^ 

The Castle is Besieged 

The gratitude of the Berliners, more correctly of a mob of the Berlin popu- 
lace, expressed itself soon enough in return for these more than fatherly words. 
The military left the town at eleven o’clock before the clearing away of the 
barricades — aloi'^st as a proof of a sustained defeat — and it is not established 
to this day at whose command this was done. A new ministry was formed, 
which in<fiuded some liberal members (Count Schwerin and Alfred von 
Auerswald). Then towards mid-day a procession of people still bearing their 
weapons in their hands, with nine uncovered corpses on biers, the bodies of 
the barricade fighters, wended its way to the court of the castle, which was 
deserted by the military. From the midst of this armed mass a deafening cry 
arose for the king to api>ear. The ministers Arnim and Schwerin appeared 
on the gallery and sought to appease them, but ever louder and louder came 
the cry: ‘^The king! The king must come!” Then the monarch, greatly 
bent, leading on his arm the sick and weeping queen, who was pale as death, 
stepped on to the open gallery and made a sign with his hand that he desired 
to speak, and in fact did begin several times with the words, “An. honr ago 
you gave me the promise — ” the terrible noise drowned the words and from 
below they called out “ Hat off ! ” The king silently bared his head — then the 
bearers of the biers raised them up towards the king with the demoniacal cry, 
“ Give us back our brothers and our fathers ! ” and then to crown the infernal 
act they intoned the chorus, “ Jesns, my trust,” at the end of which the king 
led the queen, who could scarcely stand, back to her rooms. 

On the 20th of March there was proclaimed a general amnesty, and on the 
21st the ill-connselled proclamation, “To my people and the German nation,” 
was published, in which the king declared that the salvation of Germany could 
proceed only from the heartiest union of the princes, and that he assumed their 
lead during the time of danger. This proclamation was followed by a caval- 
cade through the town, led by popular meu and the king wearing the German 
colours, during which he several times addressed the partly jubilant and 
partly murmuring crowds and declared that as new constitutional king he 
wish^ to become “the leader of the free, regenerated German nation.” This 
action, scarcely suitable to the situation, may indeed have caused a certain 
patriotic change of sentiment among a portion of the Berlin population, hut 
throughout the whole of Germany, for apparent reasons, it was received with 
dissatisfaction, even with scorn, and oidy sharpened the otherwise existing 
antipathies. 

On March 22nd, in a great triumphal procession, the obsequies of those 
who had fallen and were resting in one hundred and eighty-seven coffins took 
place, and their sacrificial death was praised in numerous orations by ecclesi- 
astics and laymen. Kot a few may have deserved this honour on account of 
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their good faith, but in the glorification of those martyrs there was no want of 
exaggerated adulation. It is reported that one of the court chaplains an- 
nounced from the pulpit that those who had fallen had escaped from earth, 
and, blessedly transfigured, entered heaven in white raiment and with pahns 
in their hands. 

On the 29th of March the ministiy of Count Arnim-Boitzenburg was dis- 
missed and a purely liberal one appointed, which consisted of Ludolph Camp- 
hausen, Alfred von Auerswald, Yon Eeyher, Hansemann, Count Schwerin, 
and Heinrich von Arnim. With the appointment of this liberal ministry the 
victory of the revolution and all its subsequent successes were regarded as 
assured, as it was only a trivial, unimportant matter to build up the new con- 
stitution on the ruins of the absolute state, out of which, stccording to the firm 
conviction of those excited times., all the blessings of freedom, justice, and 
welfare were to proceed. 

The further course of affairs brought the inevitable disillusionment, and 
again confirmed the old experience that violent revolutions, by releasing all 
evil passions, can only destroy, but not build up. Such revolutions may 
under circumstances become unavoidable through the fault of the rulers as 
well as of the ruled; but even then the result remains just as great an injus- 
tice and misfortune as the cause itself. Hor should it be said that the con- 
demnation so loudly pronounced by ethics and politics on revolutions imparts 
the guarantee of inviolability to every tyrannical government. Even Dr. 
Martin Luther thought that in spite of the commanded obedience of subjects 
in Holy Scripture there would ever be baptised heathens who would not shrink 
from revolution and of returning evil for evil. And Stahl warningly re- 
marks, ^'It is written, ‘ The nations shall not rise in rebellion,’ but not, ‘ The 
nations will not rise.’ 

THE FUTURE EMPEEOE AN EXILE IN ENGLAND 

The prince of Prussia, who was beside the king, his brother, in that night 
of sorrow of the 18th of March, was deeply distressed at the downfall of rule 
and order in the state. But almost the hardest part for him to bear was that 
he himself was also involved in the catastrophe in the most unjust manner. 
The insurgents, knowing and fearing him as a firm leader of the troops, at- 
tributed to him the first energetic action of the soldiers : regarding the com- 
bat numerous tales were carried about of the prince having roused them to 
fight by giving the signal with his handkerchief from a window of the castle 
— in a word, of his having led the insurrection, though he had no command 
and had not given a single order. The anger and hatred the ringleaders op- 
posed to their adversaries was turned therefore, not against one of the distin- 
guished officers of the Berlin troops, not even against the king, but solely 
against the prince of Prussia. 

Thereto may be add jd that there was a serious misunderstanding between 
the prince and his royal brother, as there was between him and the people. 
It is true that he had constantly encouraged the king to show a bold front, 
and when Frederick William, notwithstanding that peace was already as- 
sured, through his own weakness allowed it to escape from his hand, he, like 
many other soldiers — as for instance, General von Prittwitz — was scarcely 
able to refrain from expressing his indignation. According to the testimony 
of persons present, violent words were exchanged between the king and the 
prince, and it seems very credible that in a sudden impulse he may have laid 
his sword at the feet of the monarch, being no longer able to make nse of it. 

Of this naturally there conld he no serious question, since the prince wonld 
be the last to give np the cause of the kingdom ; but meanwhile he had to 
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bend before the storm of national hatred, partly for Ms OTm secnrity, partly 
to deliver the king from his presence T^hich excited the ringleaders. He also, 
having been ordered to retire with the troops which evacnated Berlin, left, on 
the 19th of March, the place of his birth and of his long and nnMemished 
activity. 

At first he did not go far from Berlin, bnt only across Spandan to the 
‘ island of peacocks.’* Here the wish of the king that he might leave the 
country for some time was suggested to him. He did not feel justified, in 
order not to expose himself to misconstructions, in fulfilling the mere wish. 
He asked for a formal order, wMch he received in the shape of the command 
to give an account to the English court of what had happened in Berlin. On 
the 22nd of March, which was his birthday, he left his home in the midst of 
dangers, enemies being on the watch for him, to gain the seashore and at last 
England by boat. The exile he thus entered upon recalls the remembrance of 
another banishment which was imposed eleven years before upon excellent 
Germans, the best professors of the university of Gottingen, and this not by 
angry mrdtitndes, bnt by a tyrannical i^rince. Those “ savants ” were hon- 
oured in song by the nation, but the proudest verse destined for them might 
also fit the- case of the chivalrous prince of Prussia. Assuredly, in the country 
from whence such meu travel as fugitives, you must point reproachfully to 
those who reside in the country, not to those who have left it. 

The prince at that time was already fifty -one years old. The long life of 
continual work spent in the conscientious fulfilment of his duties seemed to 
have been useless. A weaker nature than his would have broken down under 
the awful blow w'hich struck him — but the prince’s clear head and his valiant 
heart remained unchanged. After the storm wMch had almost destroyed his 
country, sunshine must follow; then the time would come to reclaim that 
which was lost, and even to be more active than ever in the cause of Prussia 
and Germany. Thus without pusillanimity and bitterness of heart, but with 
a head proudly erect, he was ready to meet the dark future. His wisdom and 
kindness, the composure which he maintained notwithstanding the sorrow 
wMch filled his heart, proclaimed him a man, and not only cheered but roused 
the admiration of all who met him. 

Before ''eaving the Continent, he held in Hamburg a long conversation with 
an officer, Major von Yincke, who was one of Ms friends. With undisguised 
annoyance he then rejected the very proposal Ms adversaries had repeatedly 
attributed to Mm — that of taking up arms against his country, as the Stuarts 
and Bourbons had done, or of engaging other powers to do so. He said, 
moreover, that he was quite disposed to accept and even anxious Mmself to 
help on the free constitutional form of government wMch was on the point of 
developing, and that he was determined to adhere as closely to the new as he 
had to the old one. Major von Yincke was so deeply impressed by these words 
that later he openly declared: ‘‘According to my inmost conviction, the prince, 
after having with Ms usual industry and perseverance learned to understand 
fully the constitutional form of government, will, conscientious as he is, be- 
come its strongest and surest guardian. 

Having reached England the prince took up his quarters at the house of 
Bunsen, the Prussian ambassador, and at once entered into the warmest rela- 
tions with the royal family, as well as with the most distin^shed statesmen of 
the island. As to the latter, he rendered the German nation a real service by 
dispersing by means of his sound political views and Ms imposing personality 
“the stock disbelief of Englishmen regarding the future of Germany.” He 
charmed his guests, striving as he did to banidi the anxiety they felt on his 
behalf. He struck at once the chord of easy, familiaj intercourse, inasmuch 
as, at the very beguLDiug of his stay in the ambassador’s house, he put on one 
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side the arm-chair which, at the general breakfast table, had been put for him 
in the place of honour. Drawing up another chair he said smilingly, ^^The 
thrones shake; it is the moment to exercise humility.'^ Notwithstanding all 
this, he must natuiully have felt great sadness, But his exile was not of 
long duration. In the following June he returned to Prussia, and a year latei 
he was invested with the supreme command of the Prussian army sent to re- 
store order in Baden. 

“MABOK liONISTEES” IN THE LESSEE GEEMAN STATES 

In Hesse-Darmstadt a calm had followed on the political persecutions of 
the thirties, and the political spirit of the people had sunk so low that Georgi, 
the torturer of the unhappy Pfarrer (Pastor) Weidig, was returned to the 
chamber. But when the breath of revolution blew from France an agitation 
began to stir among the Hessians, especiaUy among the vivacious inhabitants 
of “golden 3Iainz,” who still loved to look back npon the time when they 
formed part of the Franco-Ehenish republic. Zitz,' the leader of the Mainz 
democracy, promptly drew up an address to the chamber at Darmstadt, put- 
ting forward the well-known demands; other towns joined with Mainz; and 
on the 2nd of March the address was discussed in the chamber in the presence 
of an immense throng. Deputy Eeh, an eloquent Darmstadt advocate, de- 
manded the abolition of the bureaucratic system and the removal of reaction- 
ary ministers; Deputy Heinrich had already demanded national representa- 
tion for Germany some days before. The government took a long time to 
deliberate, and consequently, in a great public meeting at Mainz, Zitz declared: 
“FeUow-eitizens, our bill has been due for thirty years. We will allow yet 
three days of grace, and then we will go to Darmstadt with the whole prov- 
ince at onr backs, to give effect to our wishes in person.” Thereupon the 
authorities at Darmstadt yielded, and Heinrich von Gagern, who up to that 
time had been the leader of the constitutionalist opposition, was made “March 
Minister.” The grand duke also associated his son with him as co-regent. 
These and a few similar measures gave the government of Hesse-Darmstadt 
breathing-space for a while. 

In the electorate of F” esse a certain amount of excitement prevailed in con- 
sequence of the political prosecutions and the elector’s unremitting endeavours 
to destroy the constitution of 1831. The elector Frederick, who had been on 
the throne since 1847, cherished hopes of overcoming the feeble resistance of 
the estates and ^scarding all the good points of the constitution, when the 
news of events in Paris threw the whole country into a state of agitation. 
The elector’s subjects, usually past masters iu the art of legal opposition, 
called to mind the long ignominy in which they had lived ; they remembered 
how their forefatheis h& been sold by herds into the service of foreign 
powers, and how they themselves had been tormented by the police and the 
bureaucracy. The popular demands were asserted with violence. Popular 
wrath rose to such a pitch against Scheffer, whilom director of the ministry 
of the interior, who had iised his power harshly and ruthlessly, that he 
fled across the frontier, urged on hy the dread of being lynched. Eesist- 
ance to the rule of the elector came to a head at Hanau, where the whole 
populace flew to arms, resolved to fight if the elector refused his consent to 
the well-known demands. The men of Hanau even breathed the frightful 
threat that they would secede from the electorate and become subjects of 
Hesse-Darmstadt unless the elector gave way. But a vigorous movement was 
in progress behind this theatrical parade, and when the elector ordered the 
military to advance npon Hanau, thousands of armed Hessians streamed into 
the menaced city to defend it against the Hessian soldiery. The soldiers hesi- 
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tated, and many officers openly declared that citizen blood should be 
shed.” At Cassel one deputation followed hard on the heels of another in 
unbroken succession, all petitioning the elector to concede ” (z]l verleilien), 
and prince and deputations exhibited the edifying spectacle of buyers and 
sellers in the market place, perpetually parting in anger, and promptly re-/ 
turning to the charge with fresh offers. At Hanau meanwhile the danger 
of a sanguinary collision came nearer and nearer. The citizens, led by a 
Committee of the People, refused to yield. Some six thousand armed men 
were prepared to repulse any attack from the military outside the town. In 
Cassel itself passions ran high, a crowd of twenty thousand souls surged round 
the electoral palace, the erection of barricades was taken in hand — nothing 
but the attitude of the Town Guard {Burgerwehr') prevented fighting in the 
streets- At the eleventh hour the elector gave way. The men of Hanau had 
won a bloodless victory, and had no need to transfer their allegiance to the 
grand duke. Their courageous action produced a profound impression 
throughout Germany. The victors did not abuse their late- won victory ; some 
particLdarly obnoxious bureaucrats were favoured with a serenade of cat- 
calls, and the notorious whipping machine known as the ^‘wolf ” was brought 
from the police station by the citizens in solemn procession and then de- 
stroyed. This instrument was in itself a sufficient explanation of the hatred 
the people of the electorate bore against the dominant bui-eaucracy. 

“March Ministers^’ were placed at the head of the administration, Wipper- 
mann and Eberhard being the chosen candidates. These much persecuted 
men acted after the manner of all March ministers, and persecuted everyone 
else whose aspirations went farther than their own, till they were swept aside 
when the reaction set in by the notorious Hassenpflug, nicknamed “Hassen- 
fluch ” (curse of Hesse). But for a moment the whole of Hesse was brimming 
over with joy and gladness, for the men of Hanau had won a complete 
\ictory. 

In Nassau the storm broke on the 1st of March. The people had suffered 
frightfully from the oppression of nobles and bureaucrats, and the smiling 
province had become a scene of poverty and servitude. The constitution was 
an empty form, for the property qualhfication for the franchise was so high 
that there were only seventy-three qualified voters in the country. The 
“ demesnes quarrel ” had done much to inflame the wrath of the people, for 
Duke William, with the help of his minister, a certain Herr Marschall von 
Bieberstein, had added the public lands, which brought in a revenue of two 
million gulden, to his private property. The peasantry were grievously op- 
pressed, and they rose en masse. The duke was away, the citizens of Wies- 
baden, led by Advocate (Eechtsanwalt) Hergenhahn, forced the authorities 
to open the armoury and allow them to arm themselves- They put forward 
the usual demands, and added that the public lands must be restored to the 
state. The peasants, realising that the opportunity had arrived for getting 
rid of their feudal burdens, came down from Westenwald into the town in 
armed bands. On the 4th nearly thirty thousand armed men were collected 
in Wiesbaden. It was evident that the military had no mind to meddle with 
them. The government made lavish promises, but could give no guarantee in 
the duke^s absence. The tension grew more severe, till at length the duke 
appeared and averted a catastrophe at the last possible moment by granting 
eveiy thing that was required of him. But the men of Nassau had grown sus- 
picious, and demanded that they should pay no taxes until the duke had made 
all his promises good. That was granted too. The duke bore a special 
grudge against the revolutionaries for having made him disgorge the public 
lauds. The pe^ntswere appeased, Hergenhahn, the “friend of the people,” 
pacifled the citizens. Every peasant was now free to cut wood and to ^oot 
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game on Ms own fields, and the feudal dues were abolished. The peasants of 
Nassau then did what those of Swabia had done; they left the “townsmen” 
alone to “come by their rights ” (J^zu ihreni Sach^^) as best they could. The 
citizens, here as everywhere, thought that in winning political concessions they 
had won everything. ^ 


Saxony and JECanover 

In Sasony, wMch had at that time become the happy hunting-ground of 
liberal and radical factions, Leipsic was the first place to be affected by the 
agitation that followed on the news of the revolution in Paris and the various 
provinces of Germany. At the head of the democratic constitutionalist party 
there was Robert Blum, a man who had worked his way up from the prole- 
tariat to the position of a well-to-do citizen and bookseller, and was famous 
far and wide as a demagogue. His influence with the masses had been shown 
as early as 1845, at the time of the notorious massacre in front of the H6tel 
de Prusse at Leipsic. 

Biedermann, who represented the liberal 'bourgeoisie^ and Arnold Ruge, 
then a red republican, were working in concert with him. Although social- 
istic demands were put forward in Saxony, yet for the moment all currents of 
political feeling coMesced, and it was resolved to present an address of the 
usual tenor to the king. As drawn up by Biedermann it read tamely ; Blum 
infused a little fire into it. The town commissioners (Stadtverordneten) ap- 
proved the address and forwarded it to the king. At nine o’clock of the 
evening of the 2nd of March the answer came. An enormous and excited 
crowd, wMch relieved its feelings by singing the Marseillaise, had collected 
in and about the town hall. The excitement rose higher still when the king’s 
answer arrived. “The king,” Biedermann said, speaking from the balcony 
of the town hall, “received us very kindly, listened to us with great emotion, 
frequently with tears, and gave us an answer written with his own hand, on 
the paper of which the traces of tears are plainly to be seen.” 

This was no doubt extremely touching. The king’s answer, however, was 
less so, for he flatly refused all demands, asserted that the town commission- 
ers of Leipsic had not the support of the people behind them, and simply rep- 
rimanded them for the step they had taken. The crowd was stung to fury, 
and first rushed to the residence of Deputy Brockhaus, where they serenade 
him with cat-calls and broke his windows. Brockhaus turned aside the tide 
of popular indignation by calling for a cheer for the freedom of the press, 
and promised to vote against the reactionary ministers in future. Blum suc- 
ceeded in pacifying the tumultuous mob for the moment. The town commis- 
sioners resolved to send another deputation to Dresden. The dismissal of the 
censors was one of the popular demands, and these gentlemen themselves, 
beconoing aware of the fact, were seized with terror and made a public decla- 
ration in which they, the censors, asserted that “the censorship would lead to 
the ruin of the state.” How long had these gentlemen, on their own showing, 
been labouring at the “ruin of the state”? Truly the kaleidoscope of revo- 
lution reveals many comic pictures. 

The king would not yield ; he lamented that “ a single commune ” had en- 
tered upon the course of “petition” which did not become it; he would treat 
with no one save the estates of Ms kingdom, which he promised to convoke 
within the next two months. But the men of Leipsic, who had wrung free 
tobacco and a town guard from their government, and abolished the drawn 
swords of the police, were not to be so easily put oS, They resolved to insist 
upon their demands and provide themselves with arms. If the king would 
not yield they would start en masse for Dresden. 
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The agitation rose high in all parts of the country when the Iring refused 
addresses from six other towns and replied to a speech made by Schwedler, 
Mayor of Meerane, with the words, “I have nothing more to say to you except 
farewell.” The citizens of Leipsic made arrangements for proceeding en 7 nasse 
to the opening of the diet at Dresden, and it was evident that half of Saxony 
would join them. This seemed a serious matter even to the king, especially 
as.Dr^sden itself was beginning to take part in the movement. There were 
tumults and street mobs in the capital, and at length the king made up his 
mind to give way. The reactionary min- 
istry was dismissed, and Saxony too had 
her March IVIinisters.” Braun and Ober- 
lander, two liberal deputies, received ap- 
pointments in the ministry, so likewise did 
Yon der Pfordten, who promptly set to 
work to prepare the way for a new reac- 
tion. His appointment gave great offence, 
but the people consoled themselves when 
they found that the ministry had made the 
well-known popular demands a part of 
their programme. This did not prevent the 
after effects of the agitation from being felt 
in Saxony. The starving operatives of the 
Erzgebirge and various towns revolted. 

The castle of Waldenburg was burned down 
in April ; the Schonburg peasants were fu- 
rious that the heavy and oppressive dues 
they had to pay to the Bezessherrschaften 
(lords whose relative rights were deter- 
mined by a rec€S8us) were not entirely abol- 
ished, and they therefore attacked' the 
castle and burnt the title-deeds, setting the 
castle itself on fire during the process. It 
was natural that the movement should re- 
sult in such demonstrations where the need 
of the people was sorest, for neither op- 
pressed peasantry nor starving weavers 
could live upon the “ideas” of Bberalism, 
a German parliament, and freedom of the 
press. 

Hanover had not yet recovered from 
her constitutional struggles and the sub- 
version of her constitution de haut en las 
when the flood of the great movement 
rolled into the dominions of that absolutist monarch, King Ernest Augustus. 
On the 6th of March the popular demands were submitted to this sovereign 
in his turn, and were simply refused by him, with the remark that popular 
representation in the German Conlederation was incompatible with the 
monarchical form of government. This brusque reply was intended to show 
that the king was inflexible. The agitation assumed formidable prop<^ions ; 
the towns presented addresses ; there were disturbances and student demon- 
strations at Gottingen; and the king answered aU petitions by declaring 
that the disturbances must be ascribed to foreign agitators. At length the 
disorder spread to the town of Hanover. Several thousand citizens sur- 
rounded the castle and sent in a deputation ; a cabinet councillor, Miinch- 
hausen by name, appeared with the king’s answer. He could not get a hear- 
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ing at once, and slLonted, “Are yon going to yell or am I going to speak? 
Tke citizens were enraged at the courtier’s tone and aristocratic arrogance • 
they compelled him to address them as “gentlemen.” The answer he brought 
was unsatisfactory; particularly as the king refused to concede the reforra of 
the obnoxious police administration. The mob wreaked its firry on the houses 
of unpopular ministers and police officials and broke their windows; the same 
treatment was meted out to a court lady of anti-liberal views. The military, 
who were greeted with howls and hisses, were in no hurry to interfere. The 
tension continued to increase, till in the end Ernest Augustus gave -way. He 
dismissed the ministry, allowed the people to bear arms, promised police re- 
form, and appointed Stiive of Osuabriick, who, as the defender of the consti- 
tution, enjoyed the confidence of the liberal party among the citizens, to be 
his “March Mnister.” Count Bennigsen (son of the celebrated Bussian gen- 
eral of that name), who passed for a liberal, entered the ministry at the same 
time, together with some men of no particular political dye. Stuve played 
the unbeautiful role of all “March Ministers,” and consequently the reaction 
was able to make as thorough a clearance of the “gains” of 1848 in Hanover 
as auywhereA 

The Franlcfort Treliminat'y parliament 

Meantime at Frankfort-on-the-Main about five hundred men from Germany 
had assembled (March 31st) and formed a Preliminary Parliament ( Yoi'par- 
lament) ; the confederation diet gave its sanction. It was resolved that a 
national assembly, pi'oceeding from general free elections by the whole Ger- 
man people, should determine the future constitution of Germany. The pre- 
liminary parhament thereupon took east and west Prussia and Schleswig into 
the German Confederation, and the same was then to be done with Posen. 
The elections took place with the approval of the govei’nmeuts ; on the 18th 
of May the German hTational Assembly held its first sitting in the Paulskirche 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main. But discord had already broken out in the rela- 
tions betv'een the governments and the governed. The former had every- 
where (except in Austria where all was still undecided) guaranteed the in 
part very tumultuous demands of the people ; Germany had thus won impor- 
tant victories; not only that such feudal burdens and special privileges as still 
subsisted had been overthxo^fn, but freedom of the press, right of association, 
juries, and publicity of the administration of justice, and even the arming of 
the people, had been secured and liberal ministers accepted. But now arose 
many Ausionaries who perverted and incited the people by republican teaching 
and communistic follies. This was especially the case on the BMne, where 
the advanced democrats under Hecker plotted a rising in Baden (12th of 
April), which was indeed quickly suppressed, but called forth great bitterness 
between the moderates and democrats, and drove the former nearer than ever 
to the governments. In Berlin, also, the democracy destroyed unity ; it kept 
the people in perpetual excitement and also acquired great influence over the 
Prussian national assembly, which, chosen by direct elections and summoned 
by the government (the Camphausen ministry), met at Berlin ou the 22ud of 
May. The people, full of vague desires, allowed themselves to be Im-ed into 
making fresh disturbances, and on the 14th of June stormed the arsenal. 
Thus the tension increased to the ruin of the whole. 

Great enthusiasm for liberty and unity were exhibited throughout Ger- 
many; there was universal jubilation over the victories of this young “Spring 
of the Bations” (VolkeTfruhling) ; but no one was clear about the means; 
men were undecided as to what they wanted; and it was therefore not easy to 
come to an understanding. The parliamentary life of the Germans was so 
new, it had previously moved within such narrow limits, that it was entirely 
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without a fised programme or leaders eqLual to their task. Liberals, constitu- 
tionalists, republicans, absolutists, aristocrats, besides ultramontauists, Prus- 
sophiles, Austrians, all were jumbled together, engaged in mutual contention 
and blustering. 

This chaos of opinions found its expression in the German national assem- 
bly. Heinrich yon Gagern presided ; the parties were measured against each 
other ; the moderates (liberals) had the advantage in numbers, the democrats 
the greater boldness. To the latter, liberty was more important than unity ; 
they contrived that the fundamental rights of the German people should be 
first considered ; this led to a long war of words ; valuable time was expended 
by the hundreds of long-winded speakers. Meanwhile the tottering govern- 
ments were able to strengthen themselves and so make the whole work of the 
assembly fruitless. But the need of a central power was only too keenly felt ; 
and in consequence, on the 29th of Jnne, 1S48, hy four hundi'ed and thirty- 
six votes to one hundred and ten, the archduke John of Austria, a noble 
friend of the people, was chosen lieichsverweser (imperial vicar) ; he was to 
execute the decisions of the parliament, have the supreme command over till 
the German armies, and represent Germany abroad. The governments agreed, 
and on the 12th of July the confederation diet laid its authority in the hands 
of the Eeichsverweser and dissolved itself. The Eeichsverweser chose a re- 
sponsible imperial ministry. But as iu all this the princes had co-operated 
but little, so they were without a real inclination to support the new central 
power; and just the most important person, the king of Prussia, regarded 
the proceedings at Frankfort with great and indeed not unfounded mistrust. 
This led to a lamentable defeat of Germany abroad ; to the disgrace in Schles- 
wig-Holstein. 


THE OEG-AKISATION OP SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN- 

Since 1460 Schleswig-Holstein had been united both legally and nationally ; 
it was a German country by custom, speech, and the iuclSiation of the inhab- 
itants; situated on the frontiers of the united German Fatherland, iu it a 
keen sense of Gennan nationality had been preserved. The ruler of the coun- 
try was at the same time king of Denmark; but the two duchies had their own 
constitution. How in the northern part of Schleswig a Danish population 
was settled, and though it was continually losing ground to the more eulti- 
vated and stronger German element, still it had tl& advantage, that Sehleswig 
had not been received into the German Confederation with HolsIetnE in ISIS', 
but had been committed to the king of Denmark as a separate duchy. Thus 
the latter won the desired pretext forcibly to make this country Dani^.^ 

Under Christian Vin of Denmark, who ascended the throne in 1839, the 
old conflict between the Germans and Danes which was suspended for a time 
again broke out. The national feeling which had awakened throughout 
Europe also came to the fore here, and led to a sharp antagonism between the 
Danes and Germans, who for long had been united under one government. 
The superiority to which the Danish element laid claim, the interference of 
the Danes in the affairs of the duchies, the violation which their rights and 
interests experienced, the endeavour to separate Schleswig from Holstein and 
to unite Schleswig with the kingdom, awakened aversion in German lands. 
But the Danes feared a separation of the duchies, especially of Schleswig; 
for the male line of the reigning house threatened to die out, and owing to 
the differences in the law of succession in the various lands a dissolution of 
the long-standing union was to he expected. Hence they thonght it necessary 
to provide against such a consummation. Denmark to the Eider,” that is 
to say, the union of Schleswig with Denmark and its separation from Holstein, 
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vas the aim of the national party, which entered upon the struggle with passion 
and fanaticism. The new king, a man of high education g-nd noble qualities, 
but without definiteness of aim and strength of character, seemed at fii-st dis- 
posed to adopt a compromising and conciliatory attitude- The appointment 
of the prince of Augustenburg-lToer to the governorship and chief command, 
also the appointment of Count Eeventlow Criminil, a patriotic and well- 
meaning but weak man, to the presidency of the chiuicery, caused satisfaction 
in the duchies. An improved organisation of the finances and provisious for 
welfare and education were also favourably received. But the maintenauce 
of the union existing between Holstein as well as Schlesvig with Denmark 
lay more at Christian Vni’s heart than anything else : without separating 
them from each other, he aimed at binding both more firmly to the kingdom. 
First of all he intended, by individual measures, to strengthen and extend 
the bonds of union. 

A new organisation of the army, which deprived the Schleswig-Holstein 
regiments of their old names and banners and removed some of them to Den- 
mark; the introduction of Danish cockades for the civil officials; the attempt 
to bring into use the Danish system of coinage and Danish coins, and to estab- 
lish branches of the Danish Bank in the country, all these deeply affected the 
existing conditions. The bank first established a branch at Flensbmg, a 
thoroughly Cerman town, but in which the commercial union with Denmark 
and Danish colonies called forth sympathy for union with the kingdom. 
Other plans were frustrated. The plan of a common ministry of worship 
and education with Denmark, the intention to form conunon committees from 
the provincial diets of the duchies and the kingdom after the model of an 
institution then introduced into Prussia, fell through because of the decided 
opposition of the estates. The question as to the official standing of the 
respective languages caused much agitation. The introduction of Danish as 
the official language of the courts of law in the northern part, in obedience to 
the kiug’s decree, caused anxiety, and the estates pronounced themselves 
against it. There were Lively disputes as to the use of Danish iu the proceed- 
ings of the diet, which the king sought to settle by compromise. Christian 
saw himself obliged to issue a declaration (December 14th, 1843) that he just 
as little thought of uniting Schleswig or pai*t of it to the kingdom as of plac- 
ing it in a political union with Germany by joining the German Confederation 
—for which act individual voices clamoured; he promised to maintain the 
independence of the duchy and the union with Holstein : he certainly meant 
to add, under the Danish crown. 

THE '^PXJBHO LETTER” (1846 A.D.) 

The agitation became all the more active as the succession question, which 
occupied the public mind more and more, and to which the government in 
the last days of Frederick 'V I had already turned its attention, came to the 
fore. A second marriage of the crown prince had also remained childless, 
and like the first had to be dissolved. Thus the possibility of a separation 
did not lie so far off. Then the matter was taken up in Denmark and the 
X)roposal moved at the assembly of the estates of the islands : that the king 
should solemnly proclaim that the Danish monarchy, namely, the kingdom of 
Denmark and the duchies of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenbnrg, would be 
inseparably transmitted according to the provisions of the royal law, and that 
every attempt on the part of subjects to dissolve the union existing between 
the various divisions of the states would be frustrated. This invasion of the 
rights of the duchies awakened intense indignation. The voice of the people 
expressed itself in numerous addresses to the Holstein estates simultaneously 
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assembled; they summed up the law of the land in the statement: the duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein are independent states, firmly united to one another 
and ruled in the male line. But the government shared the Danish view of 
the matter. A commission of high state officials was to investigate the ques- 
tion of succession. As a result of their work, the so-called Public Letter was 
published (July 8th, 1846), which announced: that the hereditary succession 
of the monarchy was equally valid in Denmark and in the duchies of ScMes- 
wig and Lauenburg, but that with regard to individual parts of the duchy of 
Holstein circumstances prevailed which made a similar declaration impossi- 
ble ; the king, therefore, promised to remedy these latter, so as to bring about 
the complete acknowledgment of the integrity of the whole Danish state. The 
communication of this decree to the Holstein estates was accompanied by the 
prohibition to make it the subject of remonstrance to the government. 

It was a one-sided decision, which by no means conformed to the law; 
neither did it agree, as became known later, with the results of the investiga- 
tion instituted by the commission ; and it was at the same time an insult to 
tbe rights of the estates. It was met by the most decided opposition. The 
agnates protested to the German Confederation. The prince of Augusten- 
biirg, the duke of Gliicksburg who was the head of the second branch of the 
legal line of succession, and many members of the Schleswig knighthood gave 
up the offices which they held. In spite of the prohibition the Holstein 
estates issued au address, and when it was not accepted they laid the matter 
before the federal diet and dispersed; others, who were convoked in their 
place, did not appear or joined their predecessors. The people made known 
their consent to the acts of the estates in addresses and in the press. An ex- 
tract from the findings of the commission issued in defence of the Public Let- 
ter, found complete refutation by nine professors of the Kiel university. 

GERMANY INVOLVED IN THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION 

The agitation resounded throughout Germany. Then for the first time did 
the Schleswig-Holstein affair appear in all its importance as a German ques- 
tion. In addresses, pamphlets, in the chambers, the rights of the duchies 
were esi>oused, and they were promised all necessary assistance for the pro- 
tection of the same : Germany took over the task of maintaining them invio- 
late and unrestricted. 

The confederation diet also did not escape the influence of public opinion 
and the weightiness of the matter. It did not accomplish much, but more 
than nsnal. King Christian had declared that he had never thought of en- 
croaching upon the independence of the duchy of Holstein or on its constitu- 
tion, or on any other relation based on law and tradition, or to interfere with 
well-established rights of the agnates, and that he also wished to maintain the 
constitutional right of petition of the estates. Upon this the Federal Assem- 
bly announced (September 17th, 1846) that they saw themselves strengthened 
in their most confident expectations ; that the king, by the final determination 
of the relations spoken of in the Public letter, would observe the rights of 
one and all, especially those of the German Confederation, of the rightful 
agnates, and the legal representation of the country of Holstein ; at the same 
time they reserved for themselves their constitutional competence. 

A declaration of the ambassador at the confederation diet acknowledged 
that Holstein and Schleswig had all public legal rights in common, and prom- 
ised to leave this union inviolate. A proclamarion was issued by the king 
(September 18th) which was meant to be reassuring, inasmuch as it announced 
that his intention had not been to injure the rights of the duchies and to dis- 
solve their union. But at the same time the indissolubility of the Danish. 
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monaxcEy was emphasised, the acknowledgment of which was the question at 
issue. The king held firmly to this; towards this end all his efforts were 
hent Schleswig was also to serve as a means of holding Holstein. 

Negotiations for this purpose were taken up with the European powers, 
papers and pamphlets were prepared and circulated which sought to give a 
forced interpretation to the law, and as much as possible to prevent the spread- 
ing of the opposite views. The goal was to be reached by cajoling public 
opinion and curbing the opposition in the duchies. There were Germans who 
offered their services in aid of this scheme : Count Karl Moltke, who became 
president of the chancery in place of Eeventlow, and by devotion to the idea 
of royal absolutism disowned both his native country and his own past ; and 
Scheel, a violent; ambitious nature, who, at the head of the Schleswig-Holstein 
government, sought to establish a rigid police regime. The federal laws 
against assemblies and unions, which formerly had not been promulgated in 
the country, were now put into effect. 

But the duchies did not cease their opposition. When the Schleswig assem- 
bly of the estates met October 1st, 1848, under the presidency of Wilhelm 
Beseler, they took the matter up: an address expounded the rights of the 
duchies ; three petitions proposed the separation of the administration of the 
duchies from that of the kingdom, the introduction of a common constitution 
with Holstein — this being presented by the duke of Augustenbnrg — and the 
acceptance of Schleswig into the German Confederation. As the government 
refused to accept these petitions, the majority of the assembly dispersed. 

Then the krughts, chiefly led by the prior of the convent of Preetz, Coimt 
Fritz Eeventlow, raised their voices, demanding that the rights of the land 
should be established in a constitutional document and provided with the 
requisite guarantees (January 19th, 1847). 

■ All organs of the land had spoken- Tendencies and parties which other- 
wise went different ways were united here. Even men of more democratic 
tendencies, who laid greater stress on Holstein^s connection with Germany 
than on the former union with Schleswig, the so-called New Holsteiners xmder 
the leadership of Th. Olshausen, joined in the movement. The approach of 
a crisis was felt and preparations were made to meet it. 

A more active life had awakened in Germany: an en<5eavour for greater 
unity prevailed among the people. In Holstein and Schleswig it was recog- 
nised that they must join this general movement, and thereby find a support 
for their special rights. 

The king, however, thought to give his aspirations a new foundation. 
A common constitution for the kingdom and ^e duchies was planned; by 
granting constitutional rights, such as had been widely and actively demanded 
in Denmark since his accession, a new union was to be assured, which was to 
supersede the personal union hitherto prevailing. Christian VLH was occu- 
pied with these plans when death suddenly overtook him, January 20th, 1848. 

FEEDEBIOK vn- AKD THE FIGHT FOB SCHLESWIG 

As the last of the male line of Frederick HI, who by the royal decree 
separated the succession in Denmark from that in Schleswig-Holstein, Freder- 
ick YH became ruler. By his ways of thinking and habits he belonged more 
exclusively than any other of his race to the Danish people, and therefore 
looked as a stranger upon his Gorman lands, whose rights he encroached upon 
heavily, violating their national feeling and so increasing the inner ant^o- 
nism that the outer separation, which the course of history brought along, be- 
came all the more unavoidable. 

Good-natured but uneducated, without a sense for jnstice or morals, de- 
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pendent on a woman of low birtli to whom lie was morganatically married, the 
Mng soon hecame a mere tool in the hands of the parties, incapable of resist- 
ing the demands of the Banish national pride and passionate infatnation. He 
began by proclaiming (January 28th, 1848) the constitution which his father 
had planned and which was to unite Schleswig-Holstein with Denmark under 
forms which promised a certain equalisation of right, but which nevertheless 
assured superiority to the Danes. It satisfied no one. If in the duchies they 
decided on entering into a preparatory deliberation of the same, it was only 
in order to fight the whole scheme and to demand the right of an independent 
constitution. 

At this moment the great convulsion took place in Erance which shook all 
Europe : the ancient order of the states wavered and in a fierce onslaught a 
new one was trying to establish itself. Long-felt wants, justified and neces- 
sary demands, but also extravagant theories and revolutionary passions, as- 
serted themselves. 

Schleswig-Holstein was the most strongly affected. Whilst endeavouring 
to protect the ancient right and union with Germany, a fresh and more hea^'y 
attack had to be resisted. It was not possible to persevere in the peaceful 
attitude that had been maintained until now. But although driven to the em- 
ployment of force, the law was adhered to, order was maintained, and every 
outbreak of unbridled passion was checked. Whilst the national party in 
Copenhagen urged a union of Schleswig with Denmark and its separation 
from Holstein, a meeting of the members of the Schleswig-Holstein estates, 
which assembled in Eendsburg (March 18th), proposed the union of the 
estates of both duchies, the admission of Schleswig into the German Confed- 
er<ition, and the granting of free rights such as were demanded and granted 
everywhere. Before the deputation which had to convey these desires had 
reached Copenhagen and gained an audience of Frederick VII, the latter was 
induced by a popular movement to dismiss the ministry and to call to Ms 
counsel the leaders of the party who demanded the annexation of Schleswig 
(March 21st) . He then declared himself willing to grant Holstein a free con- 
stitution, to support the endeavours for a German parliament, hut on the other 
hand to consolidate the inseparable union of Schleswig with Denmark by a 
common and free constitution (March 24th). The ancient rights were thereby 
abolished, the union of Schleswig and Holstein destroyed, the foundation on 
which the dominion of the king in the duchies rested undermined. This 
was to be carried out by the force of arms. 

The duchies had to concert measures against this, and they did not hesitate 
to do so. In Kiel, the most infiuential men of the land united themselves, 
the prince of Koer, Count Eeventlow-Preetz, Wilhelm Beseler. A provisional 
government was formed (March 23rd-24t]h), which also included Schmidt in 
Kiel, Bremer in Flensburg, and later Olsbausen, wbo was absent as member 
of the deputation, '‘for tbe maintenance of the rights of the land and of the 
hereditary duke ; the latter, as being in the hands of a Danish party, was 
considered not to have been free in his resolutions. The whole land joined 
in, even officials — those in Copenhagen gave up their posts — and the military, 
in so far as they belonged to the duchies by birth. Eendsburg was taken pos- 
session of by the prince, who became command^r-in-cMef (March 24th). 


SCHXESWIG-HOLSTEnr WAES (1848-1850 A.D.^ 

Soon the fight broke out. The Danes marched into Schleswig, occupied 
Alsen, and advanced into the mainland. The duchies opposed to them all 
the fighting men that could be assembled in haste. But insufficient aimament 
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and defective leadership resulted in a defeat at Ban (April 9th) ; almost all 
Schleswig fell into the hands of the Danes. 

The sole dependence of the duchies was now the protection of Germany. 
The king of Prussia, to whom the duke of Augustenbui’g applied for aid, 
pronounced himself decisively in favour of their rights (March 24th). The 
preliminary parliament declared itself in favour of the entry of Schleswig 
into the German Confederation. The confederation diet decided to protect 
the rights of Holstein to unite with Schleswig and acknowledged the provi- 
sional government (April 4th, 12th). Prussian troops under Bonin invaded 
Holstein, followed by the tenth federal corps under Halkett. Wrangel took 
over the command with the order to clear Schleswig of the Banes. 

The Dannevirke was taken by storm (April 23rd), but the Banish army 
was not pursued; the mainland was taken, but Alseu left in the hands of the 
enemy; then Jutland also was occupied, and contributions laid upon it as com- 
pensation for captured German vessels ; but it was soon evacuated ; even the 
north of Schleswig had to be given up, as the Banes from Alsen threatened 
the Germans in Sundewitt. At Kiibel the latter had to retire from the field 
with losses (May 2Sth), and a fresh attack brought no success (June 5th). 
In the beginning the force at hand was not energetically turned to account, 
but now it no longer sufficed, and the necessary reinforcements were slow in 
arriving. 

In the land itself everyone was full of devotion and willing to make sac- 
rifices ; firm and resolved, the people w^ere united in the chief cause, but were 
checked through manifold considerations, and not sufficiently energetic. The 
task they had set themselves was most difficult to perform: that of protecting 
the ancient rights by force of arms against a sovereign who was still recog- 
nised by them as their lawful lord, and of union with the powers of Germany, 
who were themselves in the midst of a process of reorganisation. The relation 
of the volunteers to the regular troops, of the natives to the strangers, caused 
much embarrassment. Political antagonisms arose in the ancient estates, 
which were united in one assembly, and especially in a provincial assembly 
convened on the basis of a general election : a new organisation of internal 
conditions was discussed. In Schleswig itself, which was the chief bone of 
contention, certain Banish influences made themselves felt. The govern- 
ment was urging forward the admission into the German Confederation, but 
to this some of the people were still disinclined, and it was opposed by the 
European powers. 

The latter showed themselves favourable to Denmark, fearing an increase 
of German influence. England recommended division of Schleswig in accord- 
ance with the nationality of the population, but this met with opposition in 
the land. Germany had given only insufficient help ; Austria did not favour 
the cause of the duchies. In Prussia the disturbance of commerce caused by 
the ascendency of Denmark at sea was soon se\'erely felt ; there they also feared 
a conflict with foreign powers, and complained of being obliged to bear the 
burden alone, and of the attitude of the rest of Germany. In Frankfort deci- 
sion and strength were wanting. 

The Truce of Malmd 

Political and diplomatic influences paralysed the military measures. 'N'ego* 
tiations concerning a settlement of the dispute were first undertaken in Lon- 
don through the mediation of England, and then in Maimb through that of 
Sweden. Prussia was moved to accept the terms of an armistice (July 8th) 
which were so unfavourable and to a high degree even discreditable, and met 
with such general opposition that they were not carried out : fresh negotia- 
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tions at Believne, near Kolding, led to no result, altLougli the provisional gov- 
ernment, from 'Which Olshausen then withdrew, made important concessions. 
Taken up again at Malmo by Prussia, in the name of the authority of the na- 
tional assembly at Frankfort, they led to a settlement which did not -fulfil the 
conditions of the Frankfort ministry and threatened the duchies with great 
disadvantages, but which nevertheless the former resolved to sanction. The 
people of the duchies, however, rose ui> against it, apd by its firm attitude the 
provincial assembly supported the popular sentimj^nt: a new constitution, 
which insured the rights of the laud, was adopted abd promulgated (Septem- 
ber 15th). The Frankfort national assembly had aliso from the first declared 
itself against the fulfilment of the terms of this treaty. But as some of the 
most unfavourable provisions had been removed, it gave its consent after a 
severe struggle and with certain reservations (September 16th). Another 
decision in this case might have altered many things; but it would have been 
favourable only if it had been unanimous and if it had been adopted in agree- 
ment with the central authority. As it was, it led to a fight and a victory 
against the revolution at home, but also to dependency and impoteney abroad. 
Even in the duchies the matter became endurable. The new government, 
appointed in accordance with the provisions of the armistice, fell to patriotic 
men (October 22nd). The new constitution and the newly decreed laws were 
acknowledged; the command of the army was taken over, in the place of the 
retired prince von F"oer, by the Prussian general Bonin, who worked with 
success for its further imiorovement. On the other hand Frederick YII soon 
refused to acknowledge the new government, and the stipulated evacuation of 
Alsen by the Danes <hd not take place. Only an actual suspension of hostili- 
ties ensued. 

Meanwhile negotiations for peace were m progress. The duchies desired 
independence and a firm union. In Denmark all stress was laid on the sepa- 
ration of Schleswig from Holstein : only a so-called independence of Schleswig 
was to be granted. Prussia, and for a time also the Frankfort authorities, 
agreed to this ; but they could not come to terms over the modus operandi. 

Denmark gave notice of a discontinuance of the armistice. When it ex- 
pired a governorship, composed of Count Eeventlow and Beseler and estab- 
lished by the Frankfort authorities, took over the management of the affairs 
of the country (1849, March 26th). The war was reopened by the brilliant 
fight of Eckernforde against Danish men of war (April 5th), the stor min g of 
the Diippel Heights by the imperial troops (April 13th), and a victory of the 
Schleswig-Holstein troops under Bonin at Kolding (April 23rd). After some 
delay, the army composed of troops from various German states entered Jut- 
land under the Prussian general, Yon Prittwitz. After a new victory at 
Gudso (May 7 th), Bonin undertook the siege of Fredericia. But the chief 
command was deficient in strength and earnestness : and the war was carried 
on, as it were, only in seeming. Peace was desired in Prussia and negotia- 
tions were pursued to this end. Beth the national assembly and the imperial 
government went to destruction in the vain endeavour to obtain unity in Ger- 
many. A reaction against the agitations of the previous year made itself felt, 
which also exercised its influence over the cause of Schleswig-Holstein. 

The army of the duchies, deserted by Prittwitz, was beaten, in spite of the 
bravest defence, in a sortie of the Danes from Fredericia (July 6th). Imme- 
diately thereafter Prussia concluded an armistice (July 18th), which limited 
the governorship to Holsteiu and subjected Schleswig to the authority of a 
Danish-Prussian Commission and to the occupation of the greater northern 
half by Swedes and Norwegians and of the southern by Prussia. 

With the consent of the German member there now began a despotic gov- 
ernment for the carrying through of Dauish views ; officials and ministers of 
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religion were dismissed, persecutions ordained, and steps taken in favour of 
the Danish language. But the German population powerf jilly resisted this • 
in one part of the land they were able to check all the aims of the administra- 
tion. The peace negotiations led to no agreement concerning the situation at 
Schleswig, which Denmark sought to hold in a strong political union. An 
understanding sought by the duchies met with as little success now as in the 
pre^'ions case. Therefore Prussia decided to conclude peace for herself &nd 
Germany, but it was without decided purport and satisfied none, July 2n(l 
1850. The majority of the German states entered into it; but there was no 
acknowledged supreme authority which could confirm it and it had no binding 
force for the duchies. 

The duchies now undertook the fight single-handed. In the place of Bonin 
who would not give up the Prussian service, Willisen became commander-iu- 
chief. A considerable number of officers, who had occupied the higher posi- 
tions in the army, left with the former. Their departure, for which only in- 
sufficient substitution could he found, and a new organisation attempted by 
Willisen, combined 'wdth all sorts of evils to weaken the otherwise well- 
equipped army of about thirty thousand men. 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN SUBDUED BY DENMARK (1850 A.D.) 

When it invaded Schleswig, a decisive battle was fought at Idstedt (July 
26th). After a hot fight the troops, who were victorious on the right wing 
and unbroken in the other divisions, were compelled to retire and leave almost 
all of Schleswig to the enemy : the want of confidence and the lack of a general 
control turned an almost certain victory into a fatal defeat. 

After a considerable reinforcement of the army, which took place too late, 
efforts were made in vain to regain what had been lost by an attack on Mis- 
sunde (September 12th) and by an attempt to storm the strongly fortified 
Friedriehstadt (October 4th). Here also the leadership proved itself inade- 
quate. A further advance of the Danes was alone prevented. 

They did not conquer Schleswig-Holstein. Germany, which had first re- 
linquished it, now demanded and compelled its subjection. The confederation 
diet, re-established by Austria and in which Frederick YII’s ambassador par- 
ticipated for Holstein-Lanenburg, demanded the suspension of the war (Octo- 
ber 25th) ; Prussia, which for a time had held hack and thus caused a delay, 
submitted to the Austrian policy at the conference at Olmutz. The conclu- 
sion of the business was left to the two great states. Their ainbassadors de- 
manded subjection January, 1851 ; for the first time in many years Austrian 
troops advanced to the north to execute this order. 

Eesistance seemed impossible. The leaders of the army—Yon der Horst 
had taken Willisen’s place — declared themselves against it ; likewise the ma- 
jority of the assembly : Beseler left the governorship, which placed the rights 
of the country under the protection of the German Confederation and soon 
made "way for another government in Holstein, in the name of Frederick YII 
and the German Confederation (February 1st). 

The constitution was annulled ; almost everything which the late agitation 
had created was destroyed, the army was disbanded, and the officers were dis- 
mi^d. A so-called amnesty made numerous exceptions: the governors ap- 
pointed by the imperial authorities and the members of the house of Augus- 
tenburg had to leave the country ; others were deprived of their offices. The 
representatives of the confederation promised the restoration on the old legal 
relations; but nothing was done in that direction. 

In Schleswig an exclusively Danish government uudei- Tillisch ruled, 
which violated and destroyed the rights and interests of the country. Every 
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nnioa ’with Holstein, even the common high court of appeal, was put an end to ; 
a customs boundary was established along the Eider; the Banish language was 
forced on the churches and schools in the towns of Haderslebeu, Tondern, 
Apenrade, Sonderburg, and upwards of thirty parishes, for the greater part 
quite German districts (language rescripts 1851, February 7th and 8th, March 
4th) ; Banish clergy and teachers were appointed ; everything German, in a 
word, was persecuted. 

V^en the proposals of the Banish government concerning the new organ- 
isation of the relations of the. duchies to the kingdom had been sanctioned by 
the great German powers, the government of Holstein was given over to the 
minister of Frederick II (February 18th, 1852), At the same time all the 
costly war materials of the army, together with the vessels which the country 
had procured for its protection, were delivered up and brought to Benmark as 
the spoils of victory. 

A commission for the establishment of the frontier between Schleswig and 
Holstein, which had become doubtful owing to the fact that for a long time 
past there had been only one Schleswig-Holstein, remained without result: 
here, also, the Banish claims were not opposed. 

Thus ended the struggle against Benmark, in the saddest and most inglo- 
rious manner. That which the duchies had undertaken in conjunction with 
Germany was pronounced an unjustifiable rebellion, for wnich the country and 
individuals were to suffer. The union of Holstein with Schleswig, the protec- 
tion of which had been undertaken, was severed, and the way was cleared for 
a union of both with Benmark into one state 


THE ATTEMPT TO FOEM A OENTEALISED STATE 

Christian YIIT’s desire was to bind Schleswig-Holstein with Benmark 
under one constitution : this plan had been taken up in the last negotiations, 
and was received favourably by the European powers ; even Germany yielded, 
although it little answered to the ancient rights of the duchies. It was not 
even insisted that Schleswig and Holstein should remain united as of old, and 
thus join the kingdom : it was only a question of the autonomy of the individ- 
ual duchies, including Lauenhurg. By this the annexation of Schl^wig to 
Benmark was to be prevented. But though the name was given up, the cause 
was not relinquished. A close political union was urged in the negotiations. 
Proposals were made which were placed before a meeting of notables at Flens- 
burg (May, 1851) ; but as they did not come to an agreement, the affair met 
with no success. In Benmark there was a change of ministry, which for a 
time removed the party of the Eider-Banes and brought men who represented 
the idea of a centralised Banish state, Orstedt and BluJme, to the government : 
Karl Moltke entered for Schleswig, Beventlow- C n'minil , the brother of the 
former president, for Holstein (July Slst, October 16th, 1851). 

Some of the former demands were given up and an agreement thus brought 
about with the German powers. But the separation of Schleswig from Hol- 
stein in all political affairs was carried through ; the union with Benmark, 
which nutil now had been based on the possession of a common ruler (per- 
sonal union) became a lasting political union (real union). To th^ change 
two members of the Schleswig-Holstein knighthood extended a helping hand ; 
they denied the rights of which they were sure, the home to which they be- 
longed. 

On the ground of arrangements agreed upon with Austria and Pruss^ 
Frederick VH issued a proclamation concerning the future organisation of ^e 
monarchy (January 28th, 1852). The army, the finances, and the foreign 
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affairs of tlie dncliies ■were to be regrQated in common with those of Denmark, 
and to these ends there were to be common ministers, a common state council', 
a common constitution, and a common cnstoms system ; in other affairs Schles- 
wig and Holstein, as well as Lanenbiirg, were each to be governed indepen- 
dently. Schleswig and the two duchies in the German Confederation were to 
receive special -ministers, Schleswig and Holstein, special estate representa- 
tions with the right of assent; only non-political institutions, such as the uni- 
versity, knighthood, the canal, jails, and other matters of siibordinate impor- 
tance, were in future to he common to the two duchies. In Schleswig the 
equal rights of the German and Danish nationalities were promised, also an 
extension of the amnesty. 

With this, the German powers considered their task accomplished. Con- 
sent was also given by the confederation diet (July 29th) ; some of the indi^'id- 
ual governments gave theirs with expressions of regret that the rights of the 
duchies had not been better protected ; only a few of the smaller ones refused 
to give their adliesion. 

In reality the rights of the duchies were not protected but destroyed 
when these profusions were executed. The new organisation was to be sealed 
by a comm unity of the law of succession to the throne. The succession ques- 
tion had had an essential share in the antagonisms and dissensions of the last 
years; without its settlement no peace seemed possible. In Denmark the ab- 
solute validity of the old law' of succession had been repealed, but the right of 
succession of women, which it tixed, was maintained. The constitution which 
the duchies gave themselves adhered to the succession of the male line accord- 
ing to the law of primogeniture. This as an essential support for their inde- 
pendence. If Denmark and the duchies were to be politically united, this, 
above all, had to be done away with.^ 


BEACTION AGAINST OF.MOCEACY (1848 A.D.) 

As mentioned above, the terms of the truce of Malnio by which the Schles- 
wig-Holstein war was suspended in August, 1848, had been agreed to by the 
Frankfort assembly only after a severe struggle. Violent disputes took place 
between the moderates and the democrats, and two conservative deputies, the 
brave Prussian general. Yon Anerswald, and Prince Lichnowsky, were torn to 
pieces by the mob (September 18th). This crime still further roused the 
indignation of the governments against the popular movement, especially 
since in Baden, also, the foundations of all order seemed to be shaken by the 
republican insurrectionary troops under Striive’s leadership, and in Vienna, 
by the insurrection of the 6th of October. Both these attempts of the demo- 
cratic party were choked ; though the victory in Vienna was won only after a 
hard struggle. 

Prussia was endangered by no eonfficts between contending nationalities, 
such as those which Austria had to face. For here the vast majority of the 
inhabitants were Germans ; only a small section was Polish. The Poles, dwell- 
ing for the most part in the south-east portion of the grand duchy of Posen, 
also rose in April, 1848, urged on by their nobility ; but the revolt was easily 
suppressed (May), and in spite of much agitation on the part of the nobles 
their efforts against Prussia became daily more hopeless ; because the Ger- 
man settlements irresistibly advanced eastward ; because the Poles were only 
conquered by civilisation; and because the Prussian government acted in 
strict accordance with the laws, exercised justice towards all, oppressed no 
man. 

More serious convulsions seemed to threaten the Prussian state through the 
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democracy, and the king therefore determined to put an end to its baneful in- 
duence. He dismissed the liberal but too yielding miiiistiy, and appointed 
an energetic one under the presidency of the count of Brandenburg (Novem- 
ber 9th). The reactionaiy minister, Manteuffel, soon became its real head and 
began his long career of retrogression. The first blow against the Prussian 
national assembly was struck by the removal of the latter to Brandenburg ; 
a portion of it did, indeed, oppose this measure and declared for a refusal of 
the taxes, but royalty had far stronger roots in the people than the democracy 
which was working for this resolution in the national assembly. It therefore 
received scant respect and the national assembly was dissolved by the govern- 
ment (5th of December). 

THE KING- OF PRUSSIA ELECTED EMPEROR OF GERMANY (1849 A.D.) 

The re-establishment of the Prussian monarchy, in itself a piece of good 
fortune, was w^ell calculated to strengthen the moderate party in the German 
national assembly. The greatest obstacle to German unity had been, and still 
was, the existence of the imperial Austrian state, for, composed as it was of 
various nationalities, its acceptance into a German federal state, which was 
now the solution advocated by all well-disposed persons, could not possibly be 
effected — and yet many persisted in the idea, especially amongst the south 
Germans (-^the party of great Germany ”). Only the decided refusal of the 
Austrian government to allow itself to be amalgamated with Germany or to 
recognise the superiority of any sort of German central power enlightened 
many as to Germany’s true relation to the mixed kingdom, which is by nature 
so essentially un-German. The only thing possible was to unify Germany, 
without Austria, and to place Prussia at her head. But this plan, which was 
advocated by (Jagern, was combated by the ultramontanes, Austrians, and 
other enemies of Prussia, and by all adherents of the system of many states 
and the old separate existence, quite as much as by the democrats, who dread- 
ed a strong monarchy. In order to preserve the votes of these opponents, 
the moderate party conceded them a great influence in the drawing up of 
the German constitution; so it came about that the “fundamental rights” 
{GnmdrecMe') which were published by the national assembly at Frankfort on 
the 27th of December, 1848, contained many democratic elements. After a 
long struggle the “ imperial party finally conquered. On the 28th of March, 
1849, the German national assembly elected the king of Prussia hereditary 
emperor of Germany. The imperial constitution had been prepared the day 
before, and it was now signed by the ministry of the empire and the national 
assembly. According to it the individual states of Germany were to remain 
as they were, but a portion of their political greatness was to be surrendered 
to the imperial power; the emperor was to govern by means of a responsible 
ministry, to have the right to decide on questions of war and peace, to have 
the whole military forces at his disposal, to represent the country abroad. He 
had the greater part of the executive power ; the legislative power was to be 
exercised by the imperial diet (JReichstag'), which was to consist of a state house 
(fitmtenhms) composed of representatives of the princes and parliamentary 
bodies {YolkveHretungen) of the individual states, and a house of commons 
{YoXk^us), delegated through the medium of direct elections by the whole 
German people, according to a universal suffrage. An imperil supreme 
court of justice was to determine the disputes of the different states. These 
were the main provisiona 

The fate of Germany now lay in the hands of Frederick William TV, and 
the world waited with anxiety to learn whether he would accept the German 
imperial crown. ^ 
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TFe deputation of the national assembly, which had been commissioned to 
convey to the king of Prussia the news of his election as German emperor 
travelled slowly, so as to give the king time for mature consideration. On the 
2nd of April it reached Berlin. 

On the same day the two chambers voted an address to the king, wherein 
they requested him to assume the guidance of the destinies of the Fatherland 
in accordance with his election ; but they also referred to existing difl 0 Lculti 3 s. 
On the 3rd of April the king received the deputation, which entered full of 
expectation, rather anxious than joyful. The king stated that he recognised 
in the vote of the German national assembly the voice of the representatives 
of the German nation ; this call was bestowing upon him an honour which he 
well knew how to value; and he added that he thanked them for the trust 
shown. ^^But,” he proceeded, “I would not justify your confidence ; 1 would 
not respond to the ideas of the German nation ; I would not establish the unity 
of Germany were I to intend, in violation of sacred rights and my former 
most distinct and solemn assurances, without the consent of the crowned 
heads, princes, and free towns of Germany, to take a resolution which will 
be of the greatest consequence to them, and to the German races governed 
by them. It will, therefore, become a duty for the separate German states 
to consider in a joint conference, w^hether the constitution is to the advantage 
of the individual states, as well as of the whole nation ; if the rights accorded 
me will enable me to guide with a strong hand the destiny of the great German 
Fatherland and to realise the hopes of its peoples in the way in which such 
an office requires me to do. Nevertheless, Germany may rely on one thing, 
and let this, gentlemen, be known in every subdivision thereof: if the Prussian 
shield and sword are needed against enemies at home or abroad, I shall not 
be wanting, even though not summoned. Full of confidence, I shall then 
walk in the way of my house and my peonle, the way of German honour* and 
fidelity.” 

This declaration was a painful disappointment to the Frankfort deputa- 
tion; though they had been prepared for reservations and objections, they had 
not expected that the king would so completely deny the right of the national 
assembly to formulate the German constitution without the princes. But to' 
one member of the deputation this refusal did not come unexpectedly. E. M. 
Arndt had written to the king, reminding him of his assurance of the 21st of 
March, 1848, and appealed to the fact that he had declared himself in favour 
of a real, strong German Confederation in place of the former dishonest and 
weakly league of states, and that he was pledged to stake all his power and 
the strength of his people to establish the strength and power of Germany. 
The only means to save the honour and glory of Germany were this kingly 
assurance and the fimi knitting of the bond which should make Prussia and 
Germany one. Only if the king of Prussia would put himself at its head as 
the support and saviour of Germany was it possible to meet and overcome the 
cunning wiles of Austria, which had squandered and wasted the honour and 
power of Germany for the Rst three hundred years and was now again trying 
to take it in tow. Thus, also, could be avoided the red republic, which 
seemed unavoidable under a directory. Like one of the prophets of old, he 
conjured the king and represented the acceptance of the charge offered to hitn 
by the national assembly as a sacred duty. In a document dated March 
18th, which we reproduce in the main points, the king, fully recognising in 
what spirit Arndt had spoken to him, thus replied: ^^The great assembly 
which styles it^lf the Assembly of the German Empire or National Assem- 
bly, and in which there are men who belong to the best in the great Father- 
land, has no crown to give nor to offer. It has to draw up a constitution and 
then to open negotiatioxis with all rulers and towns of Germany which are rec- 
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ognised throngliout Euroiie. Where is the comHiission which entitles these 
men to set <i king or an emperor above the authorities to whom they have 
sworn allegiance I Where is the council of the kings and princes of Germany 
Vvhich, according to a tradition a thousand years old, elects a king for the holy 
empire and submits its choice to the nation for confirmation? Your assembly 
has ever opposed the formation of this council, the representation of the Ger- 
man authorities in the new centre of the nation. This is an immense fault- 
one may call it a sin ; the consequences of this sin are uow being felt ; every 
mail at Frankfort, even those for whom cause and eftcct are not clear, feels at 
this uionieiit that even with so much merit, so much labour, and motives so 
pure in part, he is labouring at an absolutely impossible task. Do you believe 
that heart-rending scenes, words, and decrees of the parliament may render 
possible what in itself is impossible? 

let ns suppose, my dear Arudt, that the sin had not been concmiitted, 
or that it were remedied, and the real and unanimous council of princes and 
of the nation were to hold an election in the old town where kings were cho- 
sen, and to offer me the old, true, lawful, thousand-year- old crown of the Ger- 
man nation — then it were possible to consider whether to refuse or accept — 
but 1 would rtqily as a man must reply when the greatest honour the world 
holds is offered to him. But alas! matters do not stand thus. To a message 
such as I am threatened with from Frankfort silence alone becomes me. I 
dare not and shall not reply, so as not to insult men whom I honour and love, 
and upon whom I look with pride, yea, with gratitude — for consider, what is it 
that would be offered to me? Was the fruit of the horrible labour of the year 
1S48 a crown ? The thing of which we speak does not bear the sign of the 
holy cross, does not press the seal ‘ by the grace of God ’ upon the head — it is 
no crown. This is the iron collar of servitude by 'which the son of more than 
Twenty-four rulers, electors, and kings, the head of sixteen niilliou people, the 
master of the most faithful and bravest army in the world, would be made a 
.S( 0 ’f of the revolution. Far be it from me! And, moreover, the price of the 
jewel would be the breaking of my promise given to' the [Prussianj diet on the 
2(>4h oi February-, ‘ to try coujointlywith all German princes to bring about 
an luulerstandiug with the German national fissembly as- to the future constitu- 
tion of the groat FatherlandL ’ I am not one to break this, or any other pledge. 
It almost seems to me, my dear Anidt, as if you were labouring under a mis- 
taken idea, which, h<}wever, you share with many others j as if you only saw a 
revolution to contend*with in the so-called red democracy and the comnuinists 
— that would be a great mistake. For those creatiires^ of hell and death can 
operate only on the moving soil of the revolution. Tlie revolution is the abo- 
lition of the divine order of things, the contempt for and abrogation of the 
true order ; it lives and breathes its breath of death as long as the low is high 
and the high is- lo'W. Therefore, as long as the- German authorities have no 
place in the centre at Frankfort and do not sit at the head of the council, 
whose task it Is to give a futm-e to Germany — ^jnsb m long this centre stands 
under the reflector of the- tide of the revolution and fallows the same course — 
it has nothing to offer whicli clean hands can tonehi , As a German and as a 
German prince, whose yes is a yes full and true, whose- no is a cautious no, I 
give niy hand to nothing which miglit-debase my noble Fatherland and deliver 
it to the just scorn of its neighboui*s and the condemnation of universal his- 
tory ; I accept nothing which is unworthy of the laid on me at my birth 

or which might ever be in opposition, to them.” 

After this declaration nobody could have expected from the king an 
affirmative reply to the message of the imperial del^afcion. Arndt, however, 
was not permitted to telt. Ida colleagues anything effixer about . his inquiry or 
about the letter from tbfekiug, who had laid it himasa duty to keep the 
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matter strictly private. Only after the death of both was the correspondence 
published. Besides, it may be surmised that Arndt, even after this, had not 
<3^uite given up the hope that the Idlng would agree, though upon conditions. 
It was rumoured in Berlin at the time that the king had hesitated and was even 
disposed to accept, but that on the preceding day at a hunting party, in which 
the Austrian ambassador Baron von Prokesch had taken part, he had been dis- 
suaded from doing so by the latter. To judge from the above letter, this is 
more than improbable.^ 

tJTTEE EAILUEE OE THE ASSEMBLY 

Thus the hopes of the national assembly were frustrated ; its support in 
public opinion crumbled to nothing. Twenty-eight German governments did 
indeed declare their consent to the imperial constitution ; but the rest, and 
they were the kingdoms (with Austria), refused it and recalled their deputies. 
Most of the other moderates also withdrew, and the democratic residue of the 
assembly, which was still willing to deliberate in Stuttgart (as the ^^rump par- 
liament there dissolved by the government (June 18th, 1849). Such 

was the lamentable end of the great German assembly which was to have 
brought about the renascence of Germany. 

Meantime, popular revolts had taken place in various quarters with the 
object of bending the governments under the rule of the Frankfort parliament 
in spite of all that had occurred. The first was in Saxony. Here on the 3rd 
of Hay the democratic party rose in Dresden and won possession of the 
greater part of the town; the king fled and appealed to Prussia for aid. The 
Prussian troops defeated the fighters of the barricades (6th-9th of May), 
though after an obstinate struggle, and restored order. More dangerous w'ere 
the rebellions in the Palatinate and Baden. In the former, the democratic 
insurrectionary troops occupied almost the whole country, in the latter the 
soldiers themselves went over to the people. The grand duke fled and the 
democrats of Baden elected a provisional government. King Maximilian of 
Bavaria, successor of Ludwig, who had abdicated on the 21st of March, 1848, 
and the grand duke of Baden turned to the king of Prussia for help ; in June 
the Prussian troops under the prince of Prussia marched up and quickly sub- 
dued the rebellious countries. 

PRUSSIA ATTEMPTS TO ASSERT HER HEGEMOITST 

Prussia now took in hand the ordering of German affairs generally; 
Frederick William declared that he would take up the work of constitution- 
making and unification which had been begun in Fmnkfort, and in union 
with the other princes would bring it to a satisfactory issue. He aimed at 
erecting a German federal state under Prussian leadership and with a common 
parliament, and Hanover and Saxony supported him. Thus arose the “alli- 
ance of the three kings” (Ih-eikdmgshu'n^nis) of the 26th of May; the other 
states also joined in this union, with the exception, however, of Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg, and it was against their opposition and Austria’s hostile attitude 
that the enterprise suffered shipwreck. For Frederick William, with complete 
frankness, laid before the princes the choice whether they would stand by him 
or not, and as the kings saw that Austria was again recovering her power, 
they went over to her camp. They were unwilling to resign their sovereignty. 
Austria had meantime arrived at a position in which she was prepared to give 
strong support to all the open and secret enemies of Prussia. She had sub- 
dued all the revolted nationalities and was powerful enough to win back her 
lost influence in German affairs also. When Prussia and her adherents (espe- 
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cially tlie lesser states) set to work in earnest to realise the idea of a federal 
state and convoked a German imperial diet at Erfurt, the emperor of Austria 
protested, and so far prevailed with the king of Prussia that the latter agreed 
to a provisional confederation government in which the two states were to 
have an equal share. The Eeichsverweser, Archduke John, then formally 
resigned his power to this government. Austria now offered a menacing pro- 
tect against the Erfurt imperial diet which met on the 20th of April, 1850. 
Finally, in conjunction with the kings of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Saxony, and 
Hanover, Austria rejected in the most open and decisive manner the imperial 
constitution proposed hy Frederick William. The whole party, which saw 
something revolutionary in the unification of Germany, likewise worked 
against the Prussian Union,” and Frederick William, seeing his disinterested 
intentions, his magnanimous procedure rewarded with such ingratitude, finally 
lost heart— the more as many distinguished officials and noblemen at the court, 
as well as the foreign ambassadors who dreaded a strong Germany, continually 
increased his disfavour towards the innovations introduced in 1848, This 
made it all the easier for Austria and Bavaria to accomplish their designs; and 
in particular to compel the restoration of the old confederation diet. In this 
they were assisted by affairs in Schleswig-Holstein and in Hesse. 

AUSTRIA RESTORES THE GEEMAir CONFEDERATION (1860-1851 A.D.) 

We have already related how, after the defeats of the Schleswig-Holsteiners 
in the summer and autumn of 1850, the revived confederation diet — Austria 
and her adherents — interfered and compelled the duchies to submit to its will. 
In Hesse, also, Prussia and the cause of the German people suffered a bitter 
defeat. In February, 1850, the elector had installed a reactionary ministry 
under Hassenpflug, had then withdrawn from the union, tampered in numer- 
ous instances with the constitution, and found himself, in consequence of all 
this, at strife with his people. The chambers stopped the supplies, and in the 
beginning of September the elector declared the country in a state of war. 
But the whole people, true to their constitution, refu^?ed obedience to such 
illegal measures ; the authorities, the troops, all declared unanimously that 
they would not break the oath which they had tendered to the constitution ; for 
the estates had acted according to law. The elector now demanded help of the 
confederation diet, and Austrian and Bavarian troops readily marched in, 
whilst Prussia stood forward for the Hessian constitution and also sent troops 
to Hesse (beginning of November). 

Thus Germany was divided into two camps : the union, that is, Prussia with 
most of the minor states, and the confederation diet, namely, Austria with the 
secondary states ; the former represented the popular cause and wished to help 
the Hessians and Schleswig-Holsteiners; the latter desired to restore the situa- 
tion as it had existed before 1848 and to pave the way for a thorough reaction. 
In the background Eussia, the pillar of absolutism, threateningly offered her 
mediation. Frederick William gave way; he sent Ms minister, the count of 
Brandenburg, to Warsaw to a conference with the Austrian minister Schwar- 
zenberg and the emperor Nicholas. There he was met by arrogant demands; 
Prussia must cancel all the steps she had taken to the benefit of Germany. 
The agitation so affected the count that it brought on a mortal illness, and he 
died on the 6th of November, after his return home, shortly before the noble 
minister Eadowitz had laid down Ms office and Manteuffel had taken over the 
conduct of the foreign as well as of the home affairs of Prussia. Tet for a mo- 
ment the king made up Ms mind to armed resistance ; army, chambers, and 
people joyfully assented. But he found that Prussia was not sufficiently pre- 
pared for a great armed contest, and abandoned the idea of war, for wMch he 
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iad in any case little inclination. On tlie IStla of November Mauteuffel dis- 
solved ilie union, and on the 29th of November he went to Olrniitz to meet Prince 
Schwarzeuberg, w^ho then accomplished all the essential objects of Austria. 

In April, 1851, Prussia again recognised the confederation diet in Frank- 
fort and abahdoned her efforts for the reform of German affairs. Prom the 
12th of June, 1851, the confederation diet sat in Frankfort in the old way and 
restored as far as possible the situation previous to 1848. This was then done 
in Hesse. The Austrian and Bavarian troops ruled the coimtry and forced 
Hassenpfiug’ swill upon it; by the end of July, 1851, the electoral government 
was completely master of the people; in conjunction with the confederation 
diet it abolished the liberal constitution of 1831 and introduced another which 
encroached considerably on the rights of the people. At the same time the 
diet took the Schleswig-Holstein question in hand. Schleswig was delivered 
to the vengeance of the Danes, who once more subjugated it; Holstein had 
also to do penance.^ 

THE LONDON PROTOCOL SETTLES THE SUCCESSION IN SCHLESWIG- 

HOLSTEIN (1S52 A.D.) 

On the ISth of February, 1852, the delegates of the German Confederation 
handed over the government of Holstein to the king of Denmark, and at the 
same time all the munitions of war belonging to the Schleswig-Holstein army, 
which had been brought together for the struggle against foreign rule, were 
given lip to Denmark. In consequence of the disbandment of the army, many 
officers who had served in it before the revolt against Denmark were exposed 
to trial by court martial, and in any case lost their rights to a pension, so that 
they were compelled to seek a living abroad. Outside the military, also, a 
great number of families of position who had taken part in the revolt were 
compelled to leave the country. Officials, clergymen, and teachers were, un- 
less they had left the country, dismissed from office and taken into custody, 
and the diet made no efforts to intercede for them. 

At the same time the powers of Europe took steps to prevent the tearing 
away of Schleswig and Holstein from Denmark, because of the various claims 
to succession of the ruling houses concerned. To them the preservation of the 
full territorial area of the Danish monarchy seemed a European necessity, 
much more so than the national unity of Germany. Looking at it from this 
point of view they decided that if, by the death of the reigning king, the rul- 
ing branch of the Danish royal house became extinct, the existing succession 
laws, which were different for the kingdom and for the duchies, should not be 
allowed to come into operation, but that the next heir to the kingdom must 
also inherit Schleswig-Holstein, Thus, after lengthy negotiations which took 
place in London, England, Austria, France, Russia, and Sweden signed a doc- 
ument on the 8th of May, 1852, which has become known under the name of 
*rihe London Protocol,^' and which declares under the guarantee of the above- 
mentioued powers that after the death of the reigning king, Frederick VII, his 
relative, Prince Christian of Gliicksburg, sliali succeed to the whole kingdom, 
with inheritance to his descendants in the male line. 

You Bunsen, the Prussian ambassador in London, bad for a considerable 
time refused to sign the treaty, which seemed to him an arbitrary settlement 
by a number of parties not directly interested against the rights, the require- 
ments, and the wishes of many of those concerned, and artificially devised 
quite against the nature of things. He signed the document only on being 
expressly ordered to do so by his king. Thus Schleswig and Holstein were 
torn away from Germany against the wishes of their inhabitants and subjected 
to BDanish rule. 
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FAILXJEE TO MAINTAIN A NATIONAL GERMAN EI.EET (1348-1853 A.D.) 

The dissolution and sale at auction of the navy, created in 1848 by German 
enthusiasm, was the most unpopular act upon which the reactionary spirit 
which ruled the diet of the confederation resolved. In the spring of 1848 the 
UwCessity for protecting the German shores and ships against the attacks of 
Denmark had brought into execution the plan long formed by German patriots 
in the seacoasti towns for creating a German navy. Associations had been 
formed for the purpose of getting up an agitation and for collecting voluntary 
contributions to defray the expenses. Thousands gave up their jewels as con- 
tributions for the fleet ; the old confederation diet, the committee of fifty, the 
uatioual assembly, and the provisional central power developed an activity in 
which they vied with one another for the purpose of organising the new arm 
for the defence of the fatherland. The central power repeatedly levied con- 
siderable sums upon the German states for buying and fitting out shij^s and 
hiring good sailors for them, and at the beginning of 1849 there was the foun- 
dation of a German fleet, consisting of four steam frigates, five corvettes, two 
sailing ships, and six gunboats. At Bremerhaven the new creation of united 
Germany was exhibited with pride and was regarded as a basis for the foun- 
dation of a united German military power. But lo ! when the ships were built 
and fitted up, and the crews to a certain extent trained, the empire had van- 
ished and the ships had no master. For since the empire had not been able to 
obtain recognition from the European powers there was no German fiag recog- 
nised, and in the summer of 1849 the boats were not even able to make any 
trial trips, since, had they done so, they might have risked being captured as 
pirates by foreigners not well disposed towards them. They were obliged to 
lie idle in the harbour, the crews became sensible ot their ill-fortune, the vessels 
were damaged, and the payment of contributions came to a standstill. 

Immediately on the reopening of the diet the question was raised, What 
was to be done with the fleet •? A pant of the states doubted its indispensable- 
ness, denied the duty of contributing towards it, and even kept back former 
contributions; up to that time, moreover, Austria had sent no contribution. 
They were disi^osed to consider the fleet as the i>roperty of the confederation, 
but not as an organic means to fulfil the purposes of the confedei*ation. 
Prussia and Austria i)roposed that the diet should prouoimce against the fur- 
ther maintenance of the fleet as the proi)erty of the confederation; and that 
the states which had a real permanent interest in its preservation should si)eed- 
ily come to an uuderstaudiug as to the means to be adopted for the piiri>ose. 
As a beginning, a commission of experts was to be formed which, whilst tak- 
ing into consideration the Prussian and Austrian marine, was to examine into 
the requirements of the fleet. The exi)erts met in the autumn of 1851 ; at the 
same time the proposal was put forward by Austria to divide the fleet into 
three sections : Austria was to protect the Adriatic, Prussia the Baltic, and 
the remainder of the German states the Korth Bea. This proposal was takmi 
up with acclamations from various quarters and was adopted by the commis- 
sion of experts. Prussia, which thus had a secondary part assigned to her 
and would have been excluded from the chief portion, the Korth Sea, could 
not be pleased at this scheme and retired from the whole project. Most of the 
remaining states also were not enthusiastic for a North Sea fleet. The inland 
states brought forward all kinds of objections : the keex>ing up of a fleet on the 
North Sea was beyond their strength; it was difficult to protect the commerce 
of three or four commercial groups, whose interests might differ, and unrea- 
sonable to make the whole confederation answerable for the protection of the 
commerce of the states on the coast. Hanover, Oldenburg, Hamburg, Liibeck, 
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and Bremen alone showed great interest in the matter. Mecklenburg, though 
she had to defend the coasts of the Baltic, pronounced against the fleet; Den- 
mark and the ^fetherlands, as members of the confederation for Holstein and 
Limburg, proved themselves antagonistic to German interests, also, in this 
matter. The opinions of the confederate states, as the naval committee de- 
clared on the 31st of December, 1851, varied so much that nearly every vote 
had a different tendency, some even from the very beginning entering a pro- 
test against any remaining solution. 

The diet now resolved not to consider the fleet on the North Sea as the 
property of the confederation after January 1st, 1852, but either to hand it 
over to a ^Faval Union which was just being formed, or to dissolve it. To 
form such a “Naval Union the government of Hanover issued on the 20th of 
March an invitation to a congress which was to assemble at Hanover. Prussia 
and Austria, however, as great European powers, were excluded from this in- 
vitation; Hano\'er, as a state bordering on the North Sea, intended to manage 
the whole thing in order to win over Prussia ; but W'as in its turn obliged to 
learn by experience that nothing could be done in German affairs without the 
aid of Prussia, notwithstanding that Bavaria and Saxony were upholding the 
Hanoverian plans with all their might, and that the former flatly demanded the 
exclusion of Prussia as the condition of its own participation. Wurtemberg, 
Baden, the electorate of Hesse, and Frankfort refrained from all participation! 
The naval congress separated on the 24th of March without any result, and oii 
the 2nd of April, 1852, the diet resolved to break up the fleet and to sell the 
ships singly. The two best vessels, Barbarossa and Gefion (the latter was 
taken from the Danes), Prussia took over for 713,700 gidden. For the task 
of winding up the whole sad business of the dismissal of the crews and putting 
the materials up at auction, a man was found in the person of Laurence Han- 
nibal Fischer, ex-state councillor in the grand duchy of Oldenburg, whose re- 
actionary tendencies made it a real enjoyment to him to destroy a work which 
was the outcome of national enthusiasm. The proceeds of the w'hole fleet, 
which down to July, 1851, had demanded an expenditure of about eight mil- 
lion florins [gulden] were 1,600,000 florins. 

But the task of founding a new German fleet w^as now assumed b\' Pnissiji, 
and the first steps towards it were taken in 1854 by the purchase on the Jade 
Gulf, in the government of Jever in Oldenburg, of the strip of land reipured 
for the building of a naval port. A Prussian memorial expressly stated at 
that time that Prussia considered this acquisition a continuation of the endeav- 
ours to protect German trade and German navigation. i 

BIETH OF THE PEUSSlAN CONSTITUTION 

The Austrian reactionary influence ruled from the Tyrolese Alps to the 
North and Baltic seas. There was but one thing w'hich it could not undo 
Prussia had entered the ranks of the constitutional states, and remained on the 
whole faithful to this advance; and this was, in spite of everything, a great 
gain to the German nation. The national assembly at Berlin (and Branden- 
burg) had not completed the work of drawing up the Prussian constitution ; 
it had gone to pieces in the democratic wreck. On llie 5th of December, 
1848, Frederick William IV on his own initiative “grraited his people a con- 
stitution which was liberal, in consonance with the spirit of the times, and 
partially modelled on the British constitution; the diet {Landtag) consisted 
of two houses ; a house of peers (Herrenhaiis), composed of representatives of 
the old established landed proprietors, of tlie larger towus, of the universities, 
and the trusted servants of the crown ; and of the house of deputies, which 
the people were to elect in accordance with a new electoral law. In August, 
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1S49, the new cliambers met at Berlin, and according to the king’s direction 
revised the constitution; this ‘^revised constitution” was then made a funda- 
mental law of the state (January 31st, 1850), and sworn to by the king on 
the 6th of February. Nevertheless, the iilanteutfel ministry did not allow the 
liberal ideas which formed the foundation of this constitution entirely to pen- 
etrate the administration ; the liberal party, led by the deputies Schwerin, 
Viucke, and Patow, had to carry on a long and difficult struggle with the 
conservatives in the diet ; hut the main point was attained, namely, that the 
constitutional spirit spread from the estates to the whole people.^ 

THE FAILURE OF GERMAN" TJBERALISM IN' 1843 

During the first half of the nineteenth century liberalism in Germany 
enacted tlie part which had formerly belonged to rationalism. Hence the half 
belief, the uncertainty, the shuffling, inherent in it. But as we must look 
upon rationalism as a necessary stage in the transition from the theological 
chrysalis condition of the nation to its new birth in humanism, so we must 
regard liberalism as a necessary stage of transition from absolutism to democ- 
racy. Wherever by anticipating the mission of the latter it demonstrated a 
real energy, it was intensified into radicalism. This was the case in the civ- 
ilised cantons of the Swiss confederacy, which since 1S30 had been reorganised 
on a democratic basis in such a thorough manner that, in spite of all thediivel 
and talk of reactionary scribhleis in France and Germany, it is quite certain 
that no country on the continent could equal this small republic in general 
prosperity, in the fiourishing state of its agriculture, of its industry and com- 
merce, the condition of its schools, its care of the poor, its roads, and the 
efficiency and economy of its government. In Germany at first liberalism was 
not permitted to prove itself practically active ; it eould exercise only a nega- 
tive influence. The revolution of July in some measure cleared the way for 
it, and now came a time when public opinion in Germany was swayed by the 
liberal-constitutional doctrine such as had been esi>ecially commended by 
Kotteck in his Universal ITistori/ and laid down at great length in the Folitical 
Dictionary edited by Eotteck and Welcker. This abstract liberalism, which 
was too superior to trouble itself about details concerning the material, intel- 
lectual, and moral condition of the people, and wiiich throughout represented 
only the opinions of the boui'geoisie, succeeded here and there — as for in- 
stance, iu Baden, its headquarters— -in obtaining a momentary fulfilment of 
some of its demands; thereupon, in its smug self-satisfaction, it prated end- 
lessly at the sittings of the chambers, whilst German absolutism gradually 
recovered from the fright of July and prepared at ease the measures which 
w'ere to stop the mouths of these- liberal phraser-makers. 

A small fraction detached itself from the libei'als and pursued revolution- 
ary aims. It was lecruited chiefly from the young students who were ready 
to exchange the romanticist hatred of the French for the French i-epublican- 
ism; but a few men also belonged to it, such as Johann Georg August Wirth, 
whose journal, the German Triini-ne, again taught his countrjuneu the accents 
of patriotic anger; who, :u the spirit of the War of Liberation, had no sym- 
pathy with France, and wished to see the idea of a republic realised on a 
natmnal basis. This fraction based exaggerated hopes on the well-founded 
discontent of the German people, on the excitement caused at that time by 
the events of Tuly, the Belgian revolution, and the tragic and heroic struggles 
of Poland. It believed that the German people, who, men and women 
alike, had been so extremely enthusiastic on behalf of the “noble Greelis” in 
18^0 and were not less so now for the freedom of the noble Poles,” could 
surely without veiy great effort be brought to be eiithusiastic about their own 
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freedom. The demagogues— that was their official designation— were cruelly 
deceived and were to learn to their bitter cost that history takes a leap occa- 
sionally in France, but never in Germany. The great majority of the people 
were completely indifferent to the dcings of the demagogues, and the country 
people in particular had not the faintest conception of what the whole business 
was about. 

As an illustration of this, we will mention an instance which would Soe 
droll if it were not so sad- One of the Wiirtemberger demagogues had set 
himself the task of winning over the peasants to the great German revolution. 
Tiie result of his eager efforts was the conversion of two i)easant proselytes; 
but observe ! one of them was a pietist, who had been drawn into the matter 
only because he believed that ‘^a great revolution w'onld herald the api^ear- 
ance of antichrist^’ ; through the revolution he wished to liasteii the coming of 
the antichrist, and through the latter the millennium. 

The Samback festival, in 1832, w^as a very empty demonstration by the 
revolutionary party. The diet of the confederation rej)lied to it by its reso- 
lution of the 2Sth of June and the 5th of July, wliicli drew still tighter the 
iron threads of a network of police regulations fm* the maintenance of law 
and order. The only answer to this by the revolutionary fraction was the un- 
successful attempt at F^anJefuHer Attentat (April, 1833 ), and tlie abortive mil- 
itary plot in Wiirtemberg. This gave the reaction the desired pretext for 
carrying through the resolutions of the conference of Yieuiia and for initi- 
ating an extensive persecution of ‘*]»olitical criiuinnls.” 

Things now became very ouiet in Germany, and liberabsm dared to utter 
its opposition only in the mildest form, eveii in the parliaments of the smaller 
states, the proceedings in wdiich had sunk to a, comedy of the most pitiful 
kind- The hopes of the liberals were again cucunraged by the passive resist- 
ance of the Hanoverians to the A'iohitiou of tln^ constitntion by King Finest 
Augustus; by the opposition of tlie German iia/tional feeling against the in- 
corporation of Schleswig-Holstein into Denmark; by the accession of Fred- 
erick William IV of Pnassia; and lastly by the attempts at emancipation in 
the domain of religion. Kot a little to their own surprise, they saw these 
hopes suddenly fulfilled in Maich, 1848. Absolutism, equally surprised, in 
its first shock of terror announced ofiicially that it was ready to ^Guerge” itself 
into liberalism. The helm of tlie state came everywhere into the hands of the 
hitherto liberal opposition, Avhich summoned a German parliament, interred 
with aU honours the apparently defunct confe(‘eratioii diet, and put uito 
requisition the political wisdom of countless professors, metamorphosed all ol 
a sudden into statesmen, to formulate imperial and othe’’ paper constitutions 
— and waste paper at that. 


The Liherah Arraigned 

On account of the way in which the liberals had conducted the affairs of 
the revolution in 1848-1849 they had been accused of cowardice, trc-jison, and 
corruption; and certainly facts enough have beeu brought to light which do 
not exactly speak for their incorruptibility and disinterestedness. We are 
reminded in this money matter of that leader of the libe^'als, who had made 
so many thundering speeches sigainst the accniiiiiiation ol offices and wrtten 
so many violent articles in rhe Political Dictionary against the squandering of 
jAiblic money, and did not hesitate to pocket the customary pay of an ambas- 
sador of the confederation diet to amount of 16,000 gulden, when he was 
appointed plenipotentiary of the new '^Ccntial Fewer. We also remember 
that other big liberal gun who, when appointed undersecretary, found a salary ‘ 
of 4, 000-6, 000 gulden by no means too high a remuneration; nor did he object 
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to au additional allowance as member of the imperial diet; and he even 
claimed au extra allowance of 40 gulden a day for his expenses when travel- 
ling as imperial commissioner, a duty which any postman could have done 
eipially well. But yet, in our opinion, injustice was done to the liberals in 
expecting them to achieve any good out of the agitation in Germany in ISiSi* 
Tliey acted entirely in accordance with their ovui peculiar character. As scon 
as they saw the achievement of their demands in the separate states they were 
entirely satisfied, foi their sole aim was the paiiicipation of the ^^bourgeoisie” 
in the government. They were too stupia, too intoxicated with delight in 
their ephemeral participation in the government, to recognise the illusory 
character of these achievements. When they looked abroad from their more 
petty fatherlands it seemed to them the height of political wisdom to intro- 
duce the forms of the Eugbsh constitution into the German empire yet to be 
founded. They wished to consider the comnion people only os a substratum 
of parliameutary power, which was to be so divided between the aristocracy 
and the bourgeoisie, or middle class, that the former might be organised as a 
horse of peers, and the latter as a house of commons. This had become a 
fixed idea with the liberals. 

The absolutists allowed them to amuse themseWes with this idea and even 
to act as policemen against the rising democracy till they themselves had com- 
pleted ^hen* military preparations. Then the pai’iiamentary puppet show 
suddenly came lo o.n end ; the marioueties of professors in tire national assem- 
bly and March ministers, who had so faithfully obeyed the supreme wire- 
pullers, were thrown on one side; and a completely justifiable laugh of scorn 
was heard when the dupes, who never tired of praising one another as the best 
and noolest men in Germany, found jhis treatment ^Unhuman.” It is unde- 
niable,, however, that liberalism was the creed of the undoubted majority of 
those inhabitants of Germany who were at all desirous of a snare in public 
life and possessed any sort of political education. Indeed, we must blush to 
acknowledge that the majorit;^ in the Frankfort parliament, made up as it 
was of county squires and bishops, bankers and superintendents, privy coun- 
cillors and generals, Catholic and Lutheran Jesmts, impecunious lawyers and 
unsuccessful journalists, mummy professors, conceited students, petrified 
members of th^e Tiigen^hutid, and pensioned gymnasts, completely answered to 
tlie political views peculiar to the majority of the German people at the time, 
of the February revolution. In the short period of a year, by means of the 
lever of a free press and five associations, great strides were certainly made 
in political education ; but when the nation at last began to recognise the 
true chai-acter of their noblest and best men,” it was already too late. A 
democratic party had indeed been formed, but before its organisation had 
gone far enough to make possible a general German revolution the blow which 
was shatter it fell. On the 2nd of Sejjtember, 1850, the resurrected confed- 
eration diet, over which so many pathetic funeral orations had been held, 
again took possession of its house of assembly, ou the crest of v>hich for a year 
and a half the standard of black, red, and gold had fluttered and waved. 
‘^The rest is silence.” 


ITATaONAL peliripm. 

The German towns presented at that time a singular appearance. A pro- 
portioiiately small minority forming the democratic party kept things going, 
whilst the old liberals vent ove" openly from day to day to the ranks of the 
conijervatwes and time-servers, who ou their part pleased their new confed- 
erates by their profuse use of the liVral catch-phrases. It was quite comical 
to hear how all, from time immemorial, had wished to be liberal. People 
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regularly svam in a sweet broth, of patriotic emotion. Councillors never went 
into the streets without wearing the German cockade in their hats, and consis- 
torial members marched in the ranks of the town militia. Tnere was a cry of 
confidence everywhere : confidence in the nation ; in the princes ; in the good 
cause; in the victory of right; in the wisdom and virtue of the March minis- 
try; in the permanence of the achievements of March; in German loyalty; 
in honesty and honour — a confidence without end. Eecognised court jourrai- 
ists found it advisable to be silent for a while, or to allude only very timidly 
to the love of the German people for their hereditary ruling families. News- 
papers which had always been ready with excuses for every absolutist mean- 
ness paid homage to the ‘Constitutionalism on a broad democratic basis 
with a border of red ink. Cavaliers, officers, officials, privy councillors, and 
lackeys of all kinds were polite, overwhelmingly polite, and went about arm- 
in-arm with the citizens, yea, even with the lowest classes, like German broth- 
ers. All was apparently, to use a vulgar expression, “one cake.” And yet 
nobody knew exactly what he wanted, with the exception naturally of the 
reactionaries, who were on the watch behind their mask. They knew quite 
well and they played to perfection the game which they were to win a year 
later. The most serious confusion of ideas and views existed in the genuine 
party of progress. The most decided of them cast sheep’s eyes on a republic, 
but at a respectful distance. There were few men at that time really con- 
scious of decided republican opinions. Even honest patriots had not been 
able to withstand the epidemic of monarchical fever caused by the blind con- 
fidence in the March ministry. 

National arrogance made itself heard also in the silliest fashion. Alsace, 
Denmark, and the Eussian provinces on the Baltic, were spoken of as though 
they had been already taken possession of. One man discussed with the pro- 
fundity of a statesman how the three colours should be arranged on the 
national flag and how the future national seal should be fashioned; another 
invented high-sounding names for the men-of-war in the German fleet of the 
future; a third memorialised in print how it would be possible to recover 
Switzerland for the empire; a fourth expressed himself in English parlia- 
mentary phrases ; a fifth invented a pyramidal constitution for the empire, of 
which the base was republicanism and the apex the emperor ; a sixth con- 
ceived a national costume for men and women ; a seventh was of the opinion 
that, above all, woman must be emancipated and receive a vote; an eighth 
constructed steam guillotines; a ninth discovered in himself the combined 
field-marcihal’s genius of Csesar, Frederick the Great, and Napoleon. There 
was such a jumble of shouting, buzzing, story-telling, boasting, and toasting 
that one was almost blinded and deafened. It was a glorious state of things. 

It may be thoiight [continues Scherr] thac I have used pessimistic spec- 
laclesin looking back on the spring and summer of 1848; but that would 
be unjust. I should be the last to wish to deny the nobility of the national 
impulse of those days; but I think events have ful^y justified the opinion that 
neither the political education of the nation noi* its energy was equal to the 
great moment, Ihe more than favourable opportunity. The mass of the peo- 
ple had at the beginning not the faintest idea of the game which was to be 
played with them, and when they began to be aware of it, fettered as they 
were by the bonds of reaction, they succeeded in rousing themselves from de- 
spair only by isolated attacks, which sometimes degenerated into brutalities, 
such as the assassination of Auerswald and Lichnowsky — a orntality on the 
part of the people which, to be sure, may be confronted by many a one carried 
by the sc-'wants of the government. But so much fuss is never made 
about the latter, because the lower class has been accustomed to them as 
every-day occurrences for centuries, and those in auohority regard them as a 
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justifiable exercise of inherited divine right.” It is absurd to measure with 
the common plebeian rule the morality of the circles in which a legal decision 
founded on fraud and falsification is only a further recommendation to the 
premiership; and it is barely just to recognise that the common people,” 
with very few exceptions, have shown in the agitations of 1848-1849 a moder- 
ation, a kindness, a generosity, and an uprightness without paraUeL^ 

THE TRIUMPH OF PRUSSIA 

The movement of 1848-1849 had proceeded in the main from the middle 
classes, and therefore its failure redounded to the advantage of the victorious 
elements, which, socially speaking, were the interests of landed estates, and 
thus of the nobility in the first place. But it was beyond the power of this 
reaction wholly to do away with either constitutional government or the relief 
of peasant grievances; and though the fundamental law^s {(^nindrecliteii) were 
abrogated by the confederation diet on August 23rd, 1851, many of them 
passed into the legislative code of the various states, and the Eoman Catholic 
church availed itself of the principle of ecclesiastical liberty therein enun- 
ciated to shake off a number of legal restrictions upon the old canon law. In 
Prussia more particularly, the coustitutiou of January 31st, 1850, which was 
ill the main modelled on that of Belgium (though the king himself would have 
preferred a return to the ancient system of estates), remained in force, though 
ill 1853 the upper chamber was converted into the Hei'renkaus (House of 
Lords), and the great lauded proprietors thus acquired a determinative influ- 
ence upon the whole course of legislation. The new regulations of the judi- 
cial system likewise remained in force, as did the abolition of Fatrimonial- 
gerichit (manor courts), which dated from 1850. On the other hand, the old 
administrative system of provinces, circles, and municijialities was restored, 
together with a manorial police and local government, by the lord of the 
manor. The Protestant national church had gained a larger measure of Inde- 
pendence by the institution (in 1850) of an Obet'hlrclienraih (High Consistory) 
in accordance with a favourite idea of the king’s, but in chxuch government 
and preferment the orthodox party was still in the ascendant by reason of its 
reputed conservatism, and the Stiehl regulations re-established clerical super- 
vision in the national schools. The paltry spirit in which the press and asso- 
ciations were often treated was a fruitful source of irritation, hluch was 
done to itirlher the economic prosperity of the country, especially by the con- 
strnctiou of railw^ays; hardly anything, on the other hand, to prepare it for a 
wider sphere in politics. In spite of giievous defects, the army system re- 
mained in all things as it had been, and everything that was required for the 
nascent navy (the need of which was as clear as daylight), such as the funda- 
mentals of organisation, the supply of ships, and the acquisition of a hTorth 
Sea naval port on the Jade (1853), had to be laboriously wrung by that far- 
sighted statesman, Prince Adalbeif, from military prejudices and conservative 
repugnance to this “ democratic institution.” 

In Saxony, the leading minister for the time being, Ton Beust, restoiod 
the old estates of 1831, the so-called reactivierte Standee as eaily as 1850, be- 
cause the “Opposition Diet'’ (^WlderstandslaTidtag) refused to abandon the 
Three Kings’ Alliance, and materially restricted freedom of speech in ihe 
press and associations. But under the government of King J ohn (1854-1873), 
a monarch as distinguished for learning and culture as for ability and devo- 
tion to duty, the judicial system was metamorphosed as it had been in Prussia 
in 155G ; a new penal code w«is introduced at the same time and a new c ode of 
civil law in 1865; the army was snbstaiitially augmented and thoroughly re- 
formed ; and economic dev elopment fosterec* the happiest restilts by f r-eedom 
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of trade (Gejcerhefreiheit) TlSGl) and the thickening of the meshes of the 
network of railways. In Nassau and Hesse-Darmstadt, Hanover and Meck- 
lenburg, the reaction did away with the new constitutions. Mecklenburg 
reverted to its feudal system of estates (1850) ; Hanover under George V 
(1851-1866) to the constitution of 1840 (1855). Excellent as the gov^ernraent 
might be in other respects, this continual alteration of the funclainental laws 
destroyed public coulidence, and the blind king’s incapacity for seeing matters 
as they really were led him into an exaggerated estimate of his sovereign 
power and prerogati'^’e wiiich had the most mischievous elfect. 

Til south Germany constitutional order was more firmly based than in these 
secondary states of the north. Maximilian II of Bavaria made it a iioint of 
conscience to respect the rights of popular representation, and therefore dis™ 
missed the Yon der Pfordteii ministry, W'hich came into collision with the diet 
over an increase of military expenditure (1859) ; after which the judicial 
system and the circle odministration w^ere regulated afresh and the network of 
i-ailways brought to much greater perfection. But the king’s chief personal 
ambition was to make his capital of Munich, '.vliich his father had transformed 
into a home of German art, a great centre of German learning, notably by 
giving opp ointments to Protestant scholars from north Germany. In this he 
was suceesstui. Both Wiirtemberg and Baden had a severe struggle with the 
new clai ms to supremacy advanced by the Roman Catholic church. Both states 
at first tried to adjust the situation by a concordat, Wiirtemberg in 1857, 
Baden in 1859 ; in both the diet refused its assent, and ecclesiastical qiiestious 
were settled by the secular law; in both the Protestant church, reverting to 
the origiiml idea of the Reformation, began to draw' the laity to co-operate in 
church government by parish councils and the institution ol' synods. In the 
process a good part of the Frankfort fundamental laws were transferred to 
the Wiirtemberg statute-book; while Baden, under the grand duke Frederick 
(regent from 1852 to 1858), having recovered from the shocks of the stormy 
yecas iuT'hich she had suffered more than most, and having completely re- 
formed her army, became tbe much -lauded model of a liberal state. 

AUSTRIA AFTEH METTERNICH 

In Austria affairs took a very different course. After tbe storms of the 
revolutionary years and Metternich’s policy of balance, men of note like 
Prince Schwarzenberg (1852), K. L. von Bruck, A. von Bach, and Count Leo 
Thun, brought the absolutist but enlightened policy of Joseph II into the 
asctjudant wiuh almost revolumonary violence. Not content w'ith abrogating 
the whole Kremsier constitution — perhaps the most grievous error of Austria’s 
domestic policy, because it deprived reform of the possibility of parliamentary 
support— they did awmy with the diets of all the 2{ro7iUinder, including the 
Hungarian Reiclistag, Hungary having “forfeited” her rights by rebellion, 
lu truth the pride of Magyardom seemed wholly held in check by the system- 
atic favouritism show'u towards the nationalities in Hungary and by a Gei*- 
nan-speaking bureaucracy, mostly of Czech or Romaic origin. But the 
emaucipatiou of the soil ( ChruTident'lnMung') was now carried through; after 
the 1st of Octobei’, 1850, the whole empire formed a single economic district ; 
Trieste rose to splendour and importance, partlculaHy through the agency of 
the Austrian Lloyd ; the construction of the first Alpine railroad over the 
Semmering was completed in 1857 ; the fleet was provided with a new organi- 
sation, chiefly by the exertions of the noble Archduke Maximilian ; German 
became the official language; and the beautiful port of Pola its naval base, in 
place of v^euice. At the same time Count Thun, the first and last minister of 
education for the whole of Austria, took up the thread of the great reform 
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period of Maria Theresa, introduced compulsory education and put the na- 
tional schools under state control, remodelled the public schools (^ijymnasien) 
after the pattern of north Germany, laying especial weight upon the use of 
the German language in all the Kronliinder, and conferred corporate autonomy 
upon the uniyersities, with liberty of instruction and study. 

But in strong contrast to this emancipation of the intellect, Ms idealistic 
conception of the church led him to allow the state, jn 1S51, to renounce its 
ancient sovereign placet; and by a concordat of the 18th of August, 1855, 
Cardinal Eauscher, prince-bishop of Vienna, the emperor’s former tuior and 
a srern absolutist, ecclesiastic, and pedantic bookworm, unused to the ways 
of the world, secured t he comi>lete liberty of the Eomau Catholic church, plit 
the whole educational system under its supervision, and conceded to it all 
jurisdiction in matrimonial causes. Clerical opposition was gradually extir- 
pated by educating the young men destined for the church in episcopal sem- 
inaries ; and by remodelling the theological faculty upon lines wholly scholas- 
tic; and in the lay world, especially among the nobility and peasantry, a 
strong ultramontane party was formed by numberless societies and an active 
press. But this sort of clerical tutelage was repuguam to the whole spirit of 
the younger generation of the middle class, especially ih ^se of German ex- 
traction, and they conse(|uently lapsed into a sort of undenominational lati- 
tudinarianism, the result of which was to estrange the ultramontane nobles 
and clergy still farther fiom the German middle class. Thus a fresh element 
of discord was introduced amidst the opposition of nationalities, which was 
repressed only in name. For years nearly half of the empire could be gov- 
erned only by exceptional measures, Hungary and Transylvania until 1854, 
Italy until 1857. In addition to this, though the army had glorious traditions 
and was without doubt the most aristocratic institution in the state, it was by 
no means equal to the task required of it, either as regards equipment, educa- 
tion, or leading, nor could the deficit in the finances or the paper money with 
its constant fluctuations in value be got rid of. 

Such a state could have no moral justification for keeping two highly 
civilised nations like Germany and Italy xmder its political supremacy, 
nevertheless, the confederation diet was more- than ever the tool of Austria. 
By leaving the show of sovereign rights untouched in the German middle 
states and securing the docility of the courts- hy personal relations, etc., Aus- 
tria created a staunch majority in the diet, by means of which she strove, 
contrary to all precedent, to keep Prussia permanently in a minority and de- 
crease the power of the diet for the furtherance of her own interests. 

BISitARCK BEGINS HIS GABEEB 

From August of 1851 onwards, this policy on the part of the presiding 
power was most strenuously opposed at all points by the new Prussian deputy 
in the diet, Otto von Bismarck-Schonhausem By birth a Pomeranian noble- 
man (born xVpril 1st, 1815), he had managed his own property as a practical 
farmer since the conclusion of Ms studies and his brief career in the public 
service. He began his political career as a deputy in the Prussian diet and 
the parliament of Erfurt. By opeuly appearing as the champion of the his- 
toric monarchy against the liberal tendencies of the day and the opponent of 
the Frankfort constitution, he earned both the reputation of a reactionary 
Junlcer and the confidence of the king, who called him from his parliamentary 
duties to the diplomatic service — a course of promotion most unusual in Prus- 
sia as he had had no previous diplomatic training. Yone the leSvS he de- 
spatched business at once with the assurance of perfect mastery, supporting 
the policy of a good understanding with Austria only upon the condition that 
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she should yield to Prussia a practical equality in the direction of the confed- 
eration, as had been the case before 1848, otherwise her resolute opponent. 

On his advice Prussia successfully struck out an iiidepeiufeut line of policy 
in two matters of primary importance; she frustrated Austria’s project for 
obtaining admission to the Zollverein, though it was favoured by the middle 
states, merely granting her a commercial treaty upon favourable terms ; and 
on the other hand, she induced the Steuerverein of northwest Germany, which 
had become altogether unworkable, to join the Zollverehi from the 1st of Jan- 
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uary, 1854, and renewed the latter for auother twelve years. The Hanseatic 
towms with Holstein and Mecklenburg still stood aloof, but with these excep- 
tions the whole of Germany beyond Austria, an area of more thau nine thou- 
sand square miles with thirty-five million inhabitants, had become a single 
economic and political entity. 

THE DAYS OF NAPOLEOIT III 

Meanwhile the face of Europe had changed. The establishment of the 
second Bonaparte empire had elevated a natural enemy of the Vienna Treaty 
of 1815 to the throne, in the person of Napoleon HI (1852-1870). He, with 
his reflective and comprehensive, though too doctrinaii’e policy, desired to 
restore the ascendancy of France, not as his uncle had done, by" wars of con- 
quest which were opposed to the whole tendency of European development 
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but by artfully promoting this development, and, first and foremost, by means 
of the “principle of nationality.’' It is true that these ideas brought Mm 
into conflict with the temper of the nation which he ruled and which ever saw 
its own greatness in the impotence of its neighbours, and — ^his government 
being a democratic tyrannis base^on the constitutional and actual sovereignty; 
of the people — he ultimately perished in the conflict. 

He began by allying himself with parliamentary England, first, for the 
protection of Turkey against fresh menaces from Eussia, and second, when 
this danger was warded off, for the destruction of the sea-power of Eussia in 
the Euxine. In the Crimean w'ar which ensued (1853-1856), liberal public 
opinion in Germany was certainly on the side of die western powers, because 
Eussia was dreaded as the stronghold of the European reaction. For this very 
reason the extreme conservatives in Prussian diplomatic circles were urgently 
in favour of an alliance with Eussia against revolutionary France; while 
wary patriots like Prince William and Bismarck were in favour of neutrality. 
The king ultimately took their view, and in this matter the German Confeder- 
ation followed Prussia’s lead. Austria, on the contrary, constrained Eussia 
to evacuate the Danubian principalities by invading them herself, and in the 
compact of December 2nd, 1854, went far towards an armed alliance with the 
western powers. The peace concluded at Paris on March 30th, 1856, insured 
the existence of Turkey and the neutrality of the Euxine, but prepared the 
way for a different grouping of the powers. For Prussia had earned a right 
to the gratitude of Eussia without abandoning her own interests or incurring 
the enmity of France, while Austria by her “historic ingratitude ” had excited 
the profoundest resentment at St. Petersburg ; and France assumed without 
challenge the leading place in Europe. 

Hence iNTapoleon took it on himself to interfere in the quan^l over the 
principality of Heuchdtel, which had been Prussian since 1707 but had joined 
the confederation on its own account in 1848, and had put down a rising of 
the loyal party by force of arms in September, 1856. To save the loyalist 
leaders who were impeached for Mgh treason from the extreme penalty. King 
Frederick William demanded their release, and when tMs was refused made 
preparations for a campaign against Switzerland. Hapoleon III, however, in- 
tervened, and so far adjusted the quarrel that the confederation let the pris- 
oners go unpunished and the king resigned all pretensions to 57euch4tel by the 
treaty of May 26th, 1857. Shortly afterwards, in the following July, the 
monarch, who had been violently excited, was smitten with his first paralytic 
stroke, a symptom of long standing and serious brain disease. A second 
attack followed in September, and then his brother William, prince of Prus- 
sia, took his place, first as proxy for the king, and afterwards, when the in- 
capacity of the latter became evident, as regent “'with no responsibility tp any 
but God ” on the 8th of October, 1858. Most men expected or feared a liberal 
government ; none dreamed that Germany stood on the threshold of a new and 
great period in her history — on the verge of a fresh and this time a succe^ful 
struggle for unity. ^ 


BAITKE ON FEEDEBIOK WILLIAM IT 

Among the rulers of the world King Frederick William IV diines out 
brightly, by reason of his noble bearing and his habits of thought which we 
must not neglect to represent as objectively as possible in their main feature 
and general relations. 

He comprehended the community of all Christianity from a standpoint 
more liberal than that of the Eoman pope ; he considered the Latin and Greek 
churches as equal members of the same, having the same rights as the various 
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Protestant chnrclies. The episcopacy of the English, the independent church 
organisations of Korth America, the Lutherans and Calvinists of the Eui‘opeau 
continent, and paiticularly of Germany, were to him constituent parts of one 
homogeneous fellowship, irrespective of their unions and divisions. In the 
faith of the Evangelicals, which stood above the contingencies of national 
error or transient events, he saw the purest expression of the thought of the 
divine founder, in whose worship he became engrossed with fervent ardour., 

Frederick WiUiam^s Folitical Opinions 

The political opinions of the king had their root in the struggle against 
the first French emperor, against whose oppressive over-lordship Prussia re- 
volted in alliance with the other European powers, and who succumbed to the 
general effort, which was the most popular and intense in Prussia. In the 
emperor, the king did not so much hate the person, as the representative of 
the revolutionary principle, which destroyed all existing, historically-devel- 
oped arrangements and opened every door to usurpation and violence. Legit- 
imacy had for him a value lying outside of his right, inasmuch as it had con- 
stituted the centre of the resistance and had united the forces of the nations 
around itself. He considered it necessary to adhere to the ancient arrange- 
ments which had been founded at the origin of the European states, had 
grown and developed under manifold forms, and seemed capable of still fur- 
ther development. He saw their most distinguished expression in the German 
Empire, to the idea of which he adhered and paid homage even during the 
dissolution of unity ; to this idea he was devoted ; a Germany united and 
armed for the conflict was his ideal, especially since Prussia had to play in it 
almost the first part. As the extent of its territory and of the German league 
had been determined in consequence of the great struggle, he was determined 
to maintain it in union with the allied powers, not sel&m in opposition to the 
1 evolutionary forces. 

For scarcely had the emperor fallen when the tendencies, which he shared 
in the main, but which he understood how to curb in special instances, asserted 
themselves in full freedom, owing to the shortcomings of the attempted res- 
toration, and on all sides awakened the analogies of their former long and 
successful action. Eiissia and England w^ere not immediately affected by 
this ; Eussia made the attempt to shut itself off from the agitation and to 
ward it off as an external enemy ; England, actuated by the two-sided nature 
of its constitution, desired to remain neutral. 

The new struggle was fought out in continental Eomano-Germanic Europe. 
In the restored Eomauce countries a widely-spread revolutionary agitation was 
in progress, which by the event of 1830 gained a general preponderance and 
an immeasurable influence over Germany. 

Against this movement Austria and Prussia took up divergent attitudes. 
The former, threatened in its European relations, consistently adhered to its 
policy of absolute resistance, for which it utilised its old reputation in Ger- 
many. The object of the Prussian government, on the other hand, and above 
all oi‘ Frederick ‘William IV, was to mould the old institutions in a sense con- 
forming to the requirements of the times, so that no motive would remain by 
which the land could be driven to the other side. The king might perhaps 
have come to an underatanding with a modified form of the liberal ideas, 
which, indeed, had already gained an entry into the Prussian state through 
the municipal laws and the legislation concerning landed property ; but in 
their train there followed another movement which seemed tn him to be 
fraught with general ruin : that of radicalism and socialism which threatened 
zo undermine the whole social organisation, and whose adherents rejected the 
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belief in revelation of any kind and even faith in the living God. He consid- 
ered it as his chief duty to oppose these as prince, as Christian, and as man ; 
he repudiated the liberal system, as he could discover no palpable limit be- 
tween the fundamental ideas of the liberals and radicals ; in the union of the 
two he saw the danger of the educated world. 

Whilst Frederick William IV was occupied in raising an insurmountable 
bulwark against these elements, he was overtaken by them and obliged to 
give way. By the 18th of March his reign was divided into two distinct 
periods ; in which, nevertheless, he maintained the identity of his opinions. 
For even in the second period he was far from yielding to the revolutionary 
tendencies which are so frequently allied to constitutional forms. Otherwise, 
he would simply have taken over the Belgian constitution and accepted the 
views of the Frankfort assembly. That he did not do so may be considered 
the foremost, at least the most effective, action of his life. 

On both sides he maintained the ^‘self ” of the Prussian state. In the con- 
stitution he asserted the strength of the monarchical principle; with regard 
to the German Empire he subdued his ambition and did not let himself be 
seduced by the secret wish of his heart to deny the principle which he had 
accepted and inscribed on his banner. 

This could be done only by a man who, although an idealist, was yet 
severe ; who could make concessions as to details, but would never yield in 
matters of principle ; who could have an intelligent conception of the world, 
but whose views were deeply rooted in the institutions and the life of olden 
times. A conviction as lasting and deep as his was necessary, so as not to 
allow the conservative principles, which descended from a distant past, to 
become extinct for the future and humanity. 

It must, nevertheless, be admitted that under the entirely altered circum- 
stances there was a wide interval between his ideas and their practic^ fulfil- 
ment ; his mind, which aspired in many directions, formed a new difficulty 
for the government. With the deserving bureaucracy which he found in ex- 
istence he could never come to terms, ^ he incessantly wished to bring^ 
ministers to his ways of thinking, which were not theirs. This opposition 
stamped upon his reign a character of uncertainty and hesitation ; but the 
development of the inner forces of life did not suffer through this. 

Eecalling the circumstances under which he took over the government — 
ruling at first with patriarchal solicitude, but at the same time domineering 
in a dry, one-sided fashion— one perceives how everything bec^ie altered 
under him, filled with new life and activity, after a process of active fermen- 
tation. In politics two kinds of talent can be distinguished: the conception 
of ruling ideas, and the administration of current affairs. Fortunate the 
ruler in whom both are combined to form one whole. Contemporaries re- 
proached Frederick William lY with not having utilised the circumstances of 
the times resolutely enough, so that with aU the means at his disposal he ac- 
complished nothing ; his doctrine, which was founded on circumstances of the 
past, prevented him from attaching the questions of the day energetically, 
and gave a false turn to his actions ; his constant vacillation made success 
impossible aud deprived him of general confidence- So, indeed, it may seem 
to one who conceives the transactions, as much as is known of them, in their 
isolation, and judges them accordingly. 

In the midst of the powers of the world struggling with and counterbal- 
ancing one another, a neutral policy was a necessity to the Prussian state, not 
with a view to maintaining the balance, but, above all, in order to maintmn 
its own existence. Considerations of reli^ous and moral purport concerning 
the right and wrong of the opposing parties or states exercised an influence 
on the decisions of Frederick William. But apart from this, he had all the 
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time the liveliest consciousness of his own position which imposed on him. the 
need of consideration and even of indulgence. And the importance of the 
present moment on the future was ever before him. In his conduct the world 
saw much characterless oscillation and indecision, and not the uniform direc- 
tion which predominated in it. At the present day it is possible to turn one’s 
view from tiie momentary impression to that which was constant in the poli- 
ties of the king. For if we do not deceive ourselves, the effects of this on tl^ 
Prussian state and Germany appear everywhere important; the conditions of 
the present day are largely based on it. 

It was an extremely important step when he brought the absolute mon- 
archy, as h^ received it from his predecessors, into connection with a repre- 
sentative and deliberative institution, which, whatever its future develop- 
ment, was bound to curb at all times the monarchical power. This did not 
lead him to the goal he had dreamed of ; the liberal and even the democratic 
ideas gained the npper hand- But it was his especial intention to save the 
essential conditions of the monarchy in the new constitution. To him, before 
all others, is due the credit for the provisions of the constitution which made 
the financial existence of the Prussian state independent of the fluctuation of 
parties and the passing preponderance of the opposition ; it assured to royalty 
the immediate authority over the army; thereiu one may recognise the two 
maiu pillars of monarchy in constitutional Prussia. 

Frederick WiUiam^s Fermanent Injiuence 

Although Frederick William TV refused the imperial crown under the 
conditions and circumstances uuder which it was offered to him, yet he made 
possible and even paved the way for its acquisition under other forms aud 
under a different state of affairs. His fundamental thought, to create a con- 
federate state, independent of Austria, but not hostile to that power, was 
eventually realised after the great struggles which have been fought since his 
time. At present that thought dominates the situation of Germany and of 
Europe. 

Frederick William TV carefully aud considerately avoided an immediate 
quarrel with the second French emperor; but in the latter’s appearance on 
the ground of revolutionary and military traditions, and in the inner drift of 
the forces in which the powers of the ruler originate and which might carry 
him away against his will, he saw a danger for the continuance of the terri- 
torial arrangements of Europe aud Germany, above all of the Prussian state. 
Foreseeing a conflict, he sought to uphold relations with Russia corresponding 
to the old alliance. The service which he rendered to Russia at a critical 
moment ^ bore the richest fruit for the Prussian state when the anticipated at- 
tack at last came. 

Throughout the whole of his life Frederick William lY endeavoured to 
keep up friendly relations with England, without being repelled or carried 
away by the passing changes in the politics of the various ministries. This 
endeavour found ite conclusion in a fortunate dynastical union ; it led to a 
better undei^tanding between the nations and the governments. 

With all this Frederick William IV did not find himself in a firm and 
secure political situation. After the agreement of Olmntz, the relations of 
Prussia and Germany to Austria iu the restored confederation became unbear- 
able. If the aim to which Frederick William lY aspired was to be reached, 
namely, the formation and direction of a confederate state, the prevailing 
opinions had to be approached a step nearer, for on their side also they had 

Ranke alludes to the attitude of Prussia during the Crimean War.] 
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an historical justification, and they 'were too deeply rooted and too powerful 
to he left out of cousideratiou ; but to do this it was necessary to break with 
Austria. If we are rightly informed, the king was inclined to this towards 
the end of his days. He had tried every means to gain the favour of Austria, 
but in vain. Austria refused consent to the project of an expedition to Switz- 
erland, even if it aimed at nothing further than the restoration of the Prus- 
sian royal house in Neuch^tel. In German affairs matters came to such a pass 
that the king had to declare in Vienna that his indulgence had its limits ; if 
the conduct of Austria collided with the duty which as king of Prussia he had 
towards Germany, he would not give way. He had pronounced that signifi- 
cant word to the effect that the day may yet come when the two powers will 
measure their strength at the White Mountain — referring to the battle of 
1620, Bis journey to Vienna in 1857 was calculated to put an end to the dif- 
ferences. The impossibility of this was one of the painful impressions of his 
last days. Men who were close to him assert that he s^pnsly thought of 
taking up the struggle. But he was not destined to bring to an issue the old 
antagonism, the outbreak of which he had held back; for an individual life 
is but a moment in history.® 




CHAPTER X 

THE SEGREGATION OE AUSTRIA 

[1868-1866 A.D.] 

SCAKCELT had Frederick William IV laid the reins of government in the 
hands of his brother and heir, afterwards William I, when immediately evi- 
dence of a completely altered temper was manifested in the country. It 
seemed as though a fresh morning wind had risen, and the heavy dark cloud 
which had lain so oppressively on the hearts of all had fled before it. Once 
again it was felt in Prussia that a new and better epoch had begun. 

On the 20th of October the chambers met to give the regency constitutional 
recognition. Five days later, in the presence of the assembled representatives 
of the people, the prince took the prescribed oath to the constitution. The 
chambers were dissolved and writs for new elections issued ; whilst the regent, 
to the great satisfaction of all citizens, exhorted the officials to abstain from 
bringing any illegal pressure to bear on the electors. On the 6th of November 
the detested Manteuffel and most of his colleagues were dismissed. Prince 
Anton of HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen undertook the formation of the new min- 
istry which included Flottwell, Von Schleinitz, Von Patow, Oeueral von Bo- 
nin, Count Piickler, and Professor von Bethmann-Hollweg — men who were 
known as moderate liberals and with the choice of whom the people were well 
satisfied. 

The effect on foreign powers of the beneficial turn which had taken place 
in the views of the Pru^ian government was also at once manifested. The 
wavering course of the Prussian ship of state, bending as it did to every puff 
of wind, had accustomed people to infer that this once proud vessel no longer 
possessed the power to cut through the waves of events on its own predesigned 
way. But its opponents were soon to learn their mistake. The state struc- 
ture was there in all its essential parts ; all that had been wanting was a strong 
hand to guide the helm. Now the contempt into which Prussia had fallen 
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seemed suddenly to give way and the old splendour of the Prussian name be- 
gan to revive. The evidence of this was soon to be shown in astounding fash- 
ion before the eyes of all Europe. 


GERMANY AND THE ITALIAN WAR OF 1859 


The emperor Hapoleon III was about to begin the struggle with Austria for 
the liberation of upper Italy. It was of the utmost importance to him that 
Prussia should either stand by him or at least remain completely neutral. 
Therefore in the last days of the year 1858 the Prussian cabinet was confiden- 
tially informed that Prussia was regarded as a rising state to which the future 
of Germany belonged, whilst Austria seemed to be on the decline. If the 
prince regent would pledge himself not to abandon, during the approaching 
struggle, the part of an inactive spec- 
tator, then Prance would without inter- 
fering suffer everything to be done 
which Prussia might think good for 
her own aggrandisement within Ger- 
many. 

The prince refused the offer without 
further parley; and when, in June, 

1859, after the great battles of Magenta 
and Solferino, it seemed as though 
Austria must completely succumb in 
Italy, Prussia endeavoured to prevent 
such a consummation. In union with 
the rest of Germany, the Prussian army 
was placed on a war footing and sent 
to the Rhine. In consequence of 
this threatening movement Hapoleou 
deemed it best to make peace as quick- 
ly as possible. On the 8th of July was 
concluded the hasty armistice of Villa- 
franca, followed on the lOtb of No- 
vember by the Peace of Zurich. For 
the time A.ustria, in consequence of 
Prussia’s determined action, remained 
in possession of Yenetia and her famous 
Quadrilateral. Lombardy fell to Sardinia ; and France, as the reward of her 
trouble, compelled the cession to herself of Savoy and Nice.^* 

The idea that this war furnished Prussia with an opportunity to bring about 
the loug-desired unificatiou of Germany and build her own supremacy on the 
ruin of Austria had not been without advocates amongst the Prussians them- 
selves. At the outbreak of the war the socialist agitator, Ferdinand Lassalle, 
supported this view in a pamphlet entitled The JMim War and Trussia^s Task. 
The following is an extract from this pamphlet:® 



Otto Theodore, Baroit be Manteuffel 
(1805-1883) 


LASSALLE UPON THE CONSEt^ITENCES TO GERMANT OF THE VAE 

Let US now examine the practical political cons^uences for Germany [of 
this war of 1859]. Is it not evident that the practical political consequences 
of this war benelit no one in a higher degree, hardly any one in the same de- 
gree, as Germany? Is it not evident that Napoleon, doomed byhistoi^, in 
spite of his apparent successes, to accomphML everywhere the very opposite 
of what he strove for, accomplices nothing through this war but — however 
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paradoxical it may appear at fii’St sight— the clearing away of the difficulties 
which rained the German revolution of 1848 and the efforts for German unity? 
If any fact can be absolutely certain, it is that hitherto German unity has been 

foiled entirely by the dualism of 
Prussia and Austria. The Ger- 
man Confederation was a strictly 
logical creation. It was not an 
organisation of German unity; 
it was only the organised form 
of German disunion. It was and 
could be nothing else. Austria 
joined the German Confed- 
eration with twelve millions. 
Prussia, in order to stand on an 
equality with Austria, was also 
allowed to enter with twelve 
millions only, and for this pur- 
pose left East and West Prussia 
out of the confederation, al- 
though the German character of 
tliese provinces is a recognised 
fact in the consciousness of the 
nation. Austria alone, with the 
twenty-five millions of her non- 
German popnlatiou, out-weighed 
the whole German Confedera- 
tion. On the other hand, Prus- 
\ sia, with her total population of 
\ sixteen millions, with her purer 
' German character, her more lib- 
eral traditions, her preponder- 
ant influence on the population 
of north Germany — partly by 
material and partly by moral 
means — outweighed Austria. 
How, then, could any German unity be established? It was impossible, ow- 
ing to the actual balance of power between these two states. 

The revolution of 1848 dissolved the confederation, against which, as the 
supposed real cause of their want of unity, the Germans were specially em- 
bittered — that is to say, the revolution removed the external results and effects 
of their want of unity ; but the iutriusic cause of it, the real political power 
of these two states, their balance of power, it did not remove. That revolu- 
tion had not the strength to clear away this true, real, effective cause of dis- 
union, the source whence disunion was sure to spring over and over again. 
Kay, the majority did not even possess the intelligence to comprehend this 
true cause. The plans of the Gotha party— the ^Gittle German^' — were 

but a confession of their incapacity to restore German nnity and to break the 
actnal power of those two states. German unity remained a hope and a the- 
ory, whilst disunion was founded on the actual circumstances. Hence the 
unity of the revolution was humhug. 

The German revolution failed precisely because it had not the power and 
the couiage to abolish the force founded in facts of these two states. The 
revolution, therefore, had effected nothing towards German unity. Through- 
out its duration the Germans were just as much separated into two divisions, 
they were just as dualistic as before. This was amply proved by the execu- 
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tion of Blum, the imperial commissary sent by the parliament of the empire 
to Yienna, whose head Austria threw at the feet of the parliament of the 

empire. . 

A counter-revolution took place. The greatest curiosity was excited as to 

what the princes would substitute for the confederation diet. They had so 
solemnly abjured it; Prussia particularly seemed bound to maintain this re- 
nunciation, both as a matter of duty and in her own interest. Kona the less, 
however, followed the restoration of the old confederation. And in spite of 
all shilly-shallying and hesitancies and exceptions, in spite of a college of 
princes and a union, a firmer and a looser league, and the like wearisome and 
laborious schemes — all was of no a^^ail, and Prussia again entered the con- 
federation. The indignation of the people was indescribable. They had never 
imagined that reaction would go so far. 

And as the Austrian reinstaltatiou of the diet w'as the necessary conse- 
quence of the incapacity and superficiality of the revolution of 184S, so were 
the necessary and logical consequences of the actual state of things, of the in- 
superable dualism which really existed, seen in the assembly of princes at 
Bregenz ; in Olmiitz and Bronzell ; in the Austrian executions in Hesse and 
Holstein ; and the cession of the duchies, unconquered by the Danes, through 
the invasion of an Austrian army. 

Smarting but instructive memories! So long therefore as the balance of 
power between Prussia and the non-German state of Austria exists, so long is 
disunion inherent in the actual conditions and cannot be coujnred away by 
mere change of forms. Does anyone suppose that things could be altered if a 
national parliament were to meet again at Frankfort! Is a chamber of elected 
representatives to be regarded as an assembly of magi who can unite diver- 
gencies, combine oppositions, and make impossibilities possible! Is the word 
“people^s parliament a magic formula by means of which we can at our own 
pleasure change black into white! So long as Austria is a non-German state 
with twenty-six millions of non-German inhabitants, so long as Austria is 
forced by her chakTacter of a non-German power into non-German tendencies, 
and so long as she can, if need be, counterbalance the combined power of 
Prussia and the confederation — so long would a parliament at Frankfort, 
whether composed of representatives of the princes or of the people, present 
for a second time the cheerless spectacle of the powerlessness of the delegates 
over the concrete nature of their states and governments; or the members 
themselves, impelled by the concrete nature of their states, would present the 
far worse spectacle of transferring the disgrace of disunion from the cabinets 

of the princes to the German races themselves. _ ^ -n 

How, then, is the promised land of German unity to be attained, and will 
onr wanderings through the wilderness never come to an end! How can we 
get there! We shall say it, and this time we shall appeal to very consei-^m- 
tive authorities. A king and an archduke in convivial meeting have reveated 
to us the secret of German unity. “ lj7o Prussia and no Austria ” was the toast 
to wMch. a king of Prussia and an arclidnko of Austria clinkod thoir glasses in 
Cologne long before 1848. Yes, certainly— no Austria, afnd no Prussia! 

Wo Austria^ Wer Prussia! 

But this toast was only the illusory and idealistic expression of the secret. 
The real condition of things, the basis of disunion, was to remain as it had 
been. Unity was to exist solely in the *^good wilP' of the princes, the volun- 
tary renunciation of diverging aims. It -is astonis h ing to notice what contra- 
dictory appearances things assume when they are div^ted of their v^onary 
and utopian form^^ and firo looked at in tke clear ligkt of reality# It fared 
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with this imaginary unity of the two princes, based as it was to be on ^^good 
will,” as it fared with Maxiniilieu Eobespierre^s idea of equality based on 
‘^virtue.” 

To attain German unity [continues Lassalle] we need only translate the 
words of the royal toast into actual fact. In a visionary utopian form every- 
thing looks beautiful, rose-coloured, poetic ; but in its actual accomplishment 
how gloomy, hard, full of tears, bloody! How enthusiastic and inspiritiiig 
sounded that toast as the glasses rang ! Translated into reality, that “ o Aus- 
tria, no Prussia,” means nothing else than this — Austria, the Austrian state, 
must be dismembered, torn into shreds, crushed, annihilated, her ashes scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven I We by no means ntter these words as par- 
tisans of Prussia, v’e are moved by nothing but the consciousness that we are 
German. We should say the same if we were Austrian we should wish the 
same thing to happen to Prussia, if circiunstances were altered and the latter 
were in the position of Austria. 

This is the real way of carrying out Austria, no Prussia,” and the only 
path to German unity. The independent position in the world which Austria 
takes up, relying upon her possessions outside Germany — that is the inevita- 
ble cause of German dualism and of the impossibility of German unity, a cause 
which no palliative measures Cixn remove. With the dismemberment of Aus- 
tria, Prussia as a separate state will fall of itself, just as autithesis and thesis 
cannot exist apart. Austria annihilated, Prussia and Germany become one. 
On the day when the provinces outside Germany, Italy, and Hmigary riiall 
be torn away from Austria, and she is reduced to the 12,900,000 inhabitants 
(including Bohemia) which belonged to the confederation; when in conse- 
quence she is reduced to a position in w^hich she can compete with Prussia 
neither in population, nor in intelligence, nor in authority ; on the day when 
Austria is changed into a simple German province, not only will 12,900,000 
inhabitants, who for the first time will feel themselves to be Germans, be re- 
stored to Germany, but German dualism itself will be blotted out, and Ger- 
man unity will be able to assert itself with the real force of the circumstances 
and, therefore, will become inevitable. 

On the day when the separate state of Austria is destroyed, the standards 
of Bavaria, Wurtemburg, etc., will pale. On that day Germany is reconsti- 
tuted. All the rest will naturally follow according to the law of gravitation. 
For unity lies already in the actual circumstances, and these will as undoubt- 
edly find an adequate form for expressing themselves as dualism had found 
in the form of the diet. 

The destruction of that actual censtellation of power — that is, the annihi- 
lation of Austria, her separation from her possessions outside Germany — is, 
therefore, a necessary preliminary, which must be carried out before or during 
the agitation which is to succeed in establishing German unity. This prelimi- 
nary must therefore be wished for by all those who ardently desire unity. 
Whatever form one may wish this unity to assinne, whether that of a German 
republic, a German empire, or even a compact federation of independent 
states“-all these questions may remain open for the time being. All these 
parties must in any case, if they have the intelligence to understand their own 
purposes, work together for the indispensable preliminary condition to any of 
these schemes, namely, the destruction of Austria. 

Well then! Like a galley slave, wild self-seeking in his heart, but weighted 
by the chain and ball of that historical fatality which determines his cause of 
action, Napoleon is about to execute this preliminary to the formation of 
German unity, to remove the great and only obstacle in its way, and spare us 
the odium, the blood, and the civil war which the task would one day inevi- 
tably cost us if we took it into our own hands. By rousing the Italians to the 
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war and binding himself in his proclamation not to end it until he had purged 
the peninsula of the Austrians ; by thus enabling also the Hungarians, on 
their part, to rise in arms, which they will doubtless do during the second 
Italian campaign, Napoleon carries out an essentially German task, and re- 
moves by the partition of Austria the real obstacle to German unity. The 
Italian war, therefore [concludes Lassalle], is not only hallowed by every 
principle of democracy, but it is of the very greatest advantage to the German 
nation. It is the very life interest of German policy. 

GERMAN* INFLUENCE FINDS ITSELF PREJUDICED 

The democratic challenge had, however, passed unheeded ; the end to the 
rivalry of Prussia and Austria had not yet been reached in 1S59 ; and if, on 
the other hand, the Prussian action had saved Austria from heavier losses 
than those indicted on her by the Peace of Zurich, still she issued from the 
war with serious diminution of both territory and reputation,'^ 

Thus the Italian war had ended to the detriment of Germany ; the troops 
of the first German power were conquered and forced to a detrimental peace. 
The German governments, like the German people, must have said to them- 
selves that the authority of Germany had once more been prejudiced- The 
knowledge of this could only lend fresh support and fresh violence to the gen- 
eral desire to put an end to this unworthy situation. But the German people 
possessed no state organ, hy which it could have given expression to its will ; 
on the other hand, it no longer found itself in the same position of culture it 
had occupied thirteen hundred years before, for otherwise the people would 
have banded together in hundreds of thousands in order to cross the Ehine or 
the Alps and give vent to their anger in robbery, murder, and .arson. They 
did otherwise : they adapted themselves to the progress of civilisation, which 
not only clearly set forth its will but also astonished and frightened foreign 
lands. 

lu the same year (1859), on the same day (November lOth) which by the 
Peace of Zurich broke off the former relations of Germany to Italy, the Ger- 
man people celebrated in the festival of Schiller their material and intellectual 
unity — a festival such as no other people had ever held before. It was cele- 
brated on every part of the earth where Germans dwelt. And it was not the 
poet whose laurel wreath they wished to renew ; it was the hero of liberty and 
the patriot who was praised iu Schiller before the eyes of the whole world, and 
who was recommended to the present and to future generations as a marvel- 
lous model 

No matter how energetically this national and general feeling revealed 
itself, so long as it did not succe^ in giving expression to a state organisation 
it remained a phantasmagoria without any practical significance. But where 
was the strength and the power which would help this necessity to conquer! 
The attempts of the Germau national assembly to establish a better constitu- 
tion for all (^rmany had been so completely shattered that for long nothing 
similar had been thought of. Apart from the insufficiency of their power, 
the secondary and smaU states were too divided iu their opinions and interests 
to be able to undertake anythingJ, This was proved by a long experience with 
Austria, which moreover since its last defeat was inextricably involved iu ixyn- 
stitutional struggles. Iu Prussia conditions were more simple. Prussia was 
almost a pure Geman state, and it was for this reason that the majority of 
the national assembly and that of the German people had been in favour of 
Prussian leadership, which Prussia had itself rejected. Meanwhile the same 
party relations existed, and the “little German” or Prussian pai-ty made use 
of the new experience gained to form, under the name of “national union,'* an 
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association of men who annonnced the union of Germany under the leadership 
of Prussia as the goal to he reached, although -they still rejected the complete 
exclusion of Austi'ia from Germany. The situation in Germaiiy and especially 
in Prussia seemed to give no small support to these endeavours, whilst affairs 
in Europe called too loudly and earnestly for a closer union of the German 
forces for them not to be heard. 

The revolution begun in Italy in the year 1859 had continued unrestrainedly, 
and had led to results which the great leaders of the Italian people, Garibaldi 
and Mazzini, had only aspired to, but the quick fulfilment of which no one had 



William I 
(1797-1888) 


expected. Not only had Austria been banished from Lombardy, and her 
allied princes of Tuscany, Parma, and Modena from their states, but the eccle- 
siastical states had lost part of their provinces to Sardinia, which was allied to 
the revolution ; and in 1860 the hero Garibaldi, landing in Sicily with a hand- 
ful of volunteers, within a few months had the v'hole kingdom of Naples in 
his hands and ceded it to the king of Sardinia, who now assumed the title of 
king of Italy. But this was far beyond the goal which Napoleon III, the 
prime mover in the revolution, had set himself, and over which he had to agree 
to the Peace of Zurich with Austria. To stay the flood of e v^ents was no longer 
possible ; nevertheless Napoleon had accepted payment for his support of Italy 
by the concession of Nice and Savoy to Prance, although at the beginning of 
the war he had refused every acquisition. 

The German nation had contemplated this revolution, that bordered on the 
marvellous, with the greatest astonishment, but also with a variety of other 
feelings. The feeling whicfli outweighed all the rest, amongst princes as 
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amongst nations, and this not in Germany alone, was that of mistrust in the 
rulers of French politics. Indeed it seemed their intention to weaken and dis- 
courage all the powers of Europe. On the 16th of June the German princes, 
likG brood, of liiglitGiiGd cliickcus iindGr fbcir motliGr^s "wlng, iissciiiblGd. 3 it 
Badeii Badeu, seeking protection ■with, the prince regent of Prussia, at which, 
meeting the emperor of the French appeared in order by his presence to quiet 
the alarm. Only the emperor of Aptria was missing in the circle of German 
priucGS , iicv6rtli6l6sSj in 1 j1i 6 foil owing inontli, tlio king of BstTsiriSi jiirsLiigc^ 
a meeting of the Austrian monarch with the prince regent, and in October 
both met the emperor of Eussia in Warsaw. AU these friendly relations of 
the princes led to no other result than that of making the uncertain position of 
Europe all the more apparent. This position was the most dangerous to dis- 
united Germany, and now more than ever the wish made itself felt to put an 
end to this condition once and for all. The small states now as before sought 
reform in joiuing Austria, as in this only did they see a guarantee for their 
privileges; the German people on the other hand, especially those of the north, 
showed, themi^lves, as became apparent in the increasing importance of the 
national union, more and more favourably disposed towards the Prussian 
leadership ; nevertheless the greater part of the people, in the north as well as 
the south, were made to waver in their convictions.-'' 

The programme put forward in the speech with whdeh the prince regent 
greeted the new popular ministry he had formed after MantenffePs dismissal 
in 1858 excited jubilation among the people. The results of the new elections 
were everywhere favourable to the government, a liberal era seemed to be 
commencing; but gradually the humour changed as it became apparent that 
none of the hopes of the liberals were passing to fulfilment. A complete 
breach took place when the scheme for the reorganisation of the army ap- 
pea,red. In the session of 1860 the gulf was bridged over by a compromise, 
which, however, by reason of its diverse interpretation, became the source of 
the conflict. The government carried out the reorganisation, the funds for 
which had been granted for one year only, as though, it had been definitive, 
and on the new session an open struggle began ; but once more the expendi- 
ture was authorised as an extraordinary one. 

THE ACCESSION OF WILLIAM I (1801 A.D.) 

Meantime, on the 2nd of January, 1861, Frederick William IV died, and 
in October the coronation took place. The new elections, in which the newly 
formed party of progress for the first time came into prominence, were in 
favour of the opposition ; after a short session the house was dissolved and a 
change of ministry ensued. The elections of the 6th of May, 1862, furnished 
another defeat to the government; tlie house refused the whole cost of the 
organisation, and the king now sent for Bismarck, who, after the close of title 
session, formed a new ministry. 

Ovations were made to the deputies by their constituents, whilst the gov- 
ernment was not backward in administering punishments. The king himswlf 
was much shaken by the conflict, but unbending. On the 14th of January, 
1863, the new session was opened ; at the debates on the address and on the 
question of the convention with Eussia excited scen^ took place, and the con- 
test over the disciplinary powers of the president brought the conflict to its 
height. The government issued press ordinance and, on the 2nd of Septem- 
ber, dissolved the house. Hor did the new elections change anything, and 
meantime the Schleswig-Holstein question had become acute; on the 9th of 
December the government demand^ anthcHdty for a state loan of 12,006,000 
thalers, ^*in view of the present aspect of tihe qrxe&^ons iu dii^ute between 
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Denmark and Germany ” ; instead of which the house directed an address to 
the king, requesting him to withdraw from the London Protocol, recognise the 
prince of Augustenbnrg, and endeavour to procure him help from the German 
Oonfederation (December 18th). On the 27th the king answered by a refus- 
al: he could not withdraw from the treaties concluded in 1852 without tak- 
ing national relations into consideiation, the succession question would be 
weighed by the confederation, and he requested the grant of the loan, concern- 
ing which Bismarck declared in the committee that he hoped it would be 
granted — otherwise we must take it where we can get it. ” The committee 
recommended a refusal, and after a warm debate the loan was rejected by two 
hundred and seventy-five to fifty-one votes, and resolutions were taken which 
protested against the occupation of the duchies by Austria and Prussia as great 
powers, aud declared for all time that every loan raised without the sauction 
of the chamber was opposed to the constitution and not binding. On the 25th 
of January, 1864, the session was closed. 

The Danish war exercised no influence on home affairs. The session which 
began on the 14th of January, 1865, passed fruitlessly; a majority, besides re- 
jecting the milibiry law and the budget, also refused the ratification of the 
war expenses, the scheme for the fouudation of a fleet, aud the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein policy of the government ; the debates were so bitter that Bismarck sent 
Virchow a challenge, which the house forbade him to accept. On the 17th of 
Jime the session closed. The punishment of officials, of associations, of the 
press, by the minister Eulenbnrg, continued ; conflrmation of communal elec- 
tions was generally refused, aud the municipal authorities abstained from any 
loyal demonstrations. In the new session, beginning the 15th of January, 
1866, the uniou of Lauenburg with the crown was declared illegal, since the 
consent of the diet was lacking ; indignation rose still higher when the depu- 
ties Prentzel and Twesteu were impeached for certain speeches uttered by them 
in the house, aud a decision of the superior tribuniil, after appointing two 
auxiliary judges, declared by a majority of one vote that the impeaclunent 
was justifiable. On Hoverbeck^s motion the house declared that Article 84 
of -the constitution had been infringed. Bismarck refused to accept these 
resolutions, and on the 23rd of February the session closed. J 

Even under the retired ministry, in the politics of the Zlollverein the Pi’us- 
sian government had gained a decisive victory over Austria, as over .the small 
states, inasmuch as it compelled the latter under the tlireat of the breaking of 
the Zollvereiu to give up their opposition to the commercial treaty formed 
with France and opposed by Austria. The secondary aud small states, terri- 
fied at the condition of Europe and the plans of Prussia, adopted many courses 
more theoretical than practical in order to bring about a areorganisation of the 
constitution of the confederation. The emperor of Austria also came to their 
assistance in so far as to assemble the German princes axoimd him on the 16th 
of August, 1863, at Frankfort, and lay before them his plans of a constitution 
for the confederation. The king of Prussia, being in no position to use force, 
held aloof ; and thus the whole plan fell tlnmugh. A few months afterwards 
it was followed by another to whidi circumstances granted a greater impor- 
tance. 

THE DISPLACEMENT OF THE POWEES 

The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, through the European diplomacy 
in the London Protocol, had been intruded upon by conditions which neither 
their own estates nor the German Confederation had acknowledged. On the 
Basis of this protocol the king, Frederick VTI, by means of the so-called 
March Patent (March 30th, 1863) had given a constitution by which Schles- 
wig and Holstein were subjected to quite different political laws and condi- 
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tioBs, inasmncli as the patent annexed Schleswig to the Danish monarchy, but 
redu^d Holstein to provincial dependence. The parliament called together 
by the deputies of Denmark and Schleswig accepted this constitution on the 
14th of November. The king died on the 15th, whereupon his successor ap- 
pointed by the protocol, the iirince of Gliicksburg, ascended the Dani^ 
throne as Ohiistian IX. He also, building on public opinion in CJopenhagen 
as well as on the sympathy of the European powers, ratified the constitution. 
This gave cause for fresh agitation in Germany, which, better supported by 
circumstances than the former ones, was in the end to bring about the libera- 
tion of the duchies. 

The proceedings in Denmark and the duchies just described had naturally 
fanned into fresh flame the oft-suppressed sympathies of the German people 
for those provinces under the yoke of foreign rule. In order to give active 
expression to these sympathies, the German people resorted to the same means 
which up till now had been of so little use to them, namely the press, the 
union, the chambers, and the individual lands. Nevertheless, as already 
mentioned, neither the German Confederation nor the estates of the duchies 
had recognised the London Pi'otocol. And in spite of this apparent similar- 
ity of the present relations to the former, the condition of Germany like that 
of Europe had wholly changed. The oriental and Italian wars and also the 
exchanges of provinces, which had been the result of these wars, had funda- 
mentally displaced the relations of the powers to one another ; a state of recip- 
rocal mistrust had succeeded the concord of the western powers. Under the 
present complications the jealousy of Prussia and Austria was also to be con- 
ducive to the national sympathy of the German people. For in the contest of 
their respective influences in Germany they had now reached a point on which 
the support of their efforts by the German nation and its princes might be of 
the utmost importance; and they must therefore acquire it. But a great dif- 
ference existed between the two great states as regarded their ability to accom- 
plish this- 


BISMAKCK AND MILITARY BEFOEM 

Austria was embarrassed by serious constitutional tronbles, increased by 
flnancial difaculties, whilst Prussia could enter into the combat with the ener- 
gy of a new flight. At her head stood a new king, who, although in many things 
he adhered to the ideas of his predecessors, kept nevertheless a keen eye on 
modern progress. He might have little understanding and still less care for 
parliamentary affairs ; but, on the other hand, from his youth he had grown up 
with and been intrusted with the army, had often seen its action decisive in 
state affairs, and therefore wished to develop it so as to be armed for every 
danger. The organisation of the army undertaken by him brought him into 
serious collision with the people^s representatives, but in Bism^ck he found a 
who was capable of removing even this obstacle for him. Bismarck, 
highly gifted by nature, having as envoy to the confederation diet learned to 
know and despise the action of the small states, having seen the effects of the 
causes of the Austrian weaknesses and success, and investigated the higher 
politics of St. Petersburg and Paris, had come to the by no means new conclu- 
sion that men are usually ruled without great wisdom, but that a rough hand 
is generally more successful than a gentle one. This loiowledge henceforth 
increased his efficiency in internal as well as foreign affaira The plan for the 
reorganisation of the army, which his royal master clung to with aH his hea^ 
he carried through in spite of the representatives of the countiy, and when he 
had done this he proce&ed to deal with Schleswig-Holstein. 
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THE SCHLESWIG'HOLSTEIN WAK OF 1864 

The German Confederation, as often remarked, had not acicnowledged the 
settlements of the London Protocol. On the 28i’(i of December, 1863, a fed- 
eral army of six thousand Saxons and Hanoverians, under the command of 
the Saxon general Hake, invaded Holstein, whilst an Austrian and Prussian 
corps of five thousand men formed the reserve. On the 30th the duke of 
Augusteuburg, summoned by the inhabitants of the duchies, took up his 
residence at Kiel. As the affair went so smoothly, Bismarck resolved to 
take another step. He had no difficulty in winning Austria, Avhich had its 
hands full with its own affairs, over to his opinion. He persuaded the Aus- 
trian cabinet to take the lead in the affair by circumventing the confedera- 
tion conjointly with Russia. On the 11th of January, 1864, the two great 
powers proposed to the confederation that in case the Danish government 
did not recall the November constitution Schleswig should be forfeited; to 
which proposal the confederation assembly could not agree, as it contained 
an acknowledgment of the London Protocol. Then the two great powei-s 
declared they would take the matter into their own hands. The protests, 
threats, mobilisations of the small states remained without success. On the 
other hand Austria and Prussia acted with greater decision and force. On 
the 16th of January they produced their ultimatum, which was the sup- 
pression of the constitution in Copenhagen ; and on the refusal of the Danish 
cabinet, the allies, namely, twenty-eight thousand Austrians and forty-three 
thousand Prussians under the command of the Prussian general Wraugel, 
invaded Holstein. The attempts at pacification made hy Bismarck in the 
Prussian senate as well as at the confederation diet met with no success either 
there or amongst the German nation ; nevertheless the “first powers,” as Aus- 
tria and Prussia liked to call themselves, were not misled by this : Bismarck 
closed his refractory diet after the Prussian troops had advanced into Ham- 
hui‘g, Liibeck, and Oldenburg as if they were hostile countries. On the 25th 
the German standard planted in Kiel had to make way for the Prussian, and 
on the 1st of February the allies crossed the Eider. The war was successful 
to the allies. From victory to victory they advanced to Jutland. 

English diplomacy had made every effort imaginable to save the London 
Protocol and the integrity of the Danish state; but the sole price at which 
Kapoleon conjointly with England would venture on the strife, the conquest 
of the left bauk of the Rhine, seemed too high, and so it satisfied itself by 
inviting the subscribers of the protocol to a conference in London. The lat- 
ter met, for no other purpose than the rupture of the protocol, from which the 
German powera also detached themselves, and to cojifirm the overthrow of the 
Danish state, which at the close of this diplomatic tournament saw itself 
thrown on its own resources. Under these circumstances Dani.sh bravery 
could accomplish nothing. Alsen was conquered, as was also Jutland. In 
days gone by German banners had floated at the northern extremity of this 
peninsula, which is known in German history by the spear throw of the empe- 
ror Otto I. Denmark sought for peace, which was concluded in Vienna on 
October 301h. By it Denmark ceded Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg to 
Austria and Prussia. This was a highly dangerous provision ; for must not 
the two possessors naturally enter into disi)ute over the - right of possession, 
and the object of strife in the end be lost to both? 

The danger was imminent, the strife of the two possessors unavoidable ; 
and a fatal issue was prevented only by the persons who stood at the head of 
the Prussian state. They had already given the whole affair its energetic de- 
nouement and now led to a further happy decision. They arrived at this 
through their precise knowledge of the position of European affairs, and by 
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the hasty doing away with the weakness of this position, which allowed them 
to obtain their goal without great hindrance. The chief obstacles to be over- 
come lay in Germany itself and in Austria. Until now Austria had accom- 
panied her old rival in her victorious campaigns, and shared her fame and the 
advantage gained. But although in peace the trophies of victory were equally 
promised to both powers, there was so great a difference in the situation of the 
allies that equality existed in appearance only. Prussia had raised more 
troops and had the military lead ; this important conquest was close to the 
Prussian frontiers, and was far from the Austrian boundaries : therefore it 
was natural that Prussia should have taken the lead throughout the adventure, 
w'hich Austria, occupied by internal dissensions, was by no means in a posi- 
tion to do. If possible Austria must be reduced to still greater dependence. 
In this success was attained as it had already been attained in the economical 
sphere. 

The negotiations concerning the renewal of the Zollverein had dragged on 
for more than two years ; finally even the Bavarian government saw itself 
compelled to join the treaty drawn up by Prussia, which on the 12th of Octo- 
ber, 1864, was signed by all governments under the Zollverein, wMst PruMa 
rejected the comfltions imposed by^Austria and thereby cut off all her chances 
of a future entry into the Zollverein. The victory of Prussia was complete 
and well adapted to help her settle the question of the duchies. 

Immediately after the peace, when the Austrian troops were slowly with- 
drawing, Prussia, regardless of the German Confederation and the rights of 
the duke of Augustenhurg, had also taken possession of Holstein. Austria 
although the defects in her former policy were now realised, and although in 
consequence of this Count Rechberg had had to retire, found herself so deeply 
engaged in the blind alley that it was thought advisable to decide the question 
in dispute before the confederation assembly in favour of the Prussians. 
Thus, on the 7th of December, the assembly declared the action at an end, the 
Hanoverian and Saxon troops retired, the committee of the confederation 
handed over the province to the Austrians and Prussians, and Prussia now 
saw herself mistress of the duchies, the possession of which could no longer be 
seriously threatened by far-off Austria. 

There was but one right which could he established, namely, that of the 
integrity of Germany, wMch in this instance might be taken as identical with 
the Prussian. To establish herself in the full possesmon of this right was 
henceforth the sole endeavour of Prussia. But Austria resisted. In its note 
of the 22nd of February, 1865, the Prussian government stated its demands, 
by the granting of which alone the formation of a new state of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein was not to be contemplated as a danger for the interests of Prussia and 
Germany. These demands were the blending of the Schleswig-Holstein mili- 
tary and naval organisation with the Prussian, the cession of certain provinces, 
and the concession of some important sovei*eign rights. 

THE CONVENTION OF GASTEIN (1865 A.D.) 

But neither Austria, nor the duke of Augustenhurg, nor the confederation 
would grant these requests. Prussia now negotiated all round, but prepai:ed 
powerful armaments ; even Bismarck no longer made it a secret that he desired 
war. But he first assured himself of the diplomatic position and by a confer- 
ence with the Bavarian minister, Von der Pfordten, he sought to make the 
secondary states decide on neutrality in the event of a Prusso- Austrian war— 
which he did not succeed, in doing. Meanwhile the bursting of the storm was 
once more averted. Austria, occupied with tioubles at home, agreed in the 
Gastein Convention (August 14th) that the rights of both governments in the 
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dnchi^-s should be reserved until a final issue of the affair ; but Prussia took 
over the government of Schleswig, whilst that of Holstein remained to Aus- 
tria, which on the other hand yielded her rights over Lauenberg to Prussia 
for two and a half million Danish reichsthalei*s. The harbour of Kiel as well 
as the right to garrison Eendsburg were to be handed over to Prussia by Aus- 
tria. Thus disposed, Prussia prepared herjKdf for the inevitable war. 

As the Prussian cabinet had made sure of the Russian and French neutrjfi- 
ity, the other powers were scarcely taken into consideration. Nevertheless, 
Austria was such a formidable adversary that it seemed dangerous to go 
against her, in spite of her unsettled condition, without allies. These could 
be found only in the revolution or in Italy. Prussia, in defiance of the secon- 
dary states, had just entered into a commercial treaty with that conntry. The 
political question had also been discussed beween the two cabinets. These 
negotiations advanced side by side with the armaments, and in the spring of 
1866 both were complete. That it might be left undisturbed, on the 23rd of 
February, 1866, the Prussian government dismiSvSed its diet, which was in 
favour of the rights of the duchies and the duke. Everythbig combined to 
urge ^u a war in which Bismarck wished to assure himself of another confed- 
erate — the German people. 

PBXJSSIA AT ODDS WITH THE CONFEDERATION 

At the outbreak of the Schleswig-Holstein development the adherents of 
all the German chambers, and those from Austria and Prussia as well as from 
the small states, had assembled in Frankfort to declare, in the face of the op- 
posing interests of the various German states, that under existing conditions 
the right of the Germans to a general representation of the people, a parlia- 
ment,” was no longer admitted. After the Gastein Convention, as the out- 
break of intestine war ai)peared more and more inevitable, the deputies of the 
democratic party assembled to raise a cry for a “ central power and parlia- 
ment standing above the government.” The assembly of deputies of the 1st 
of October, in which only one member from Austria and eight from Prussia 
took part, declared itself for the convening of a parliament. Bismarck, who 
after the Gastein Convention was raised to the rank of count, seized. the idea: 
it would be conducive to the attainment of his object. By cleverly turning it 
to account he could attain far more than would have been possible by the set- 
tlement of the Schles^vig-Holstein question. 

He now cast the idea of a federal refonn among the people. The circum- 
stance that AuvStria in her need again clamoured for the rights of the confed- 
eration must have sti'eugthened him in his actions. After he had completed 
his pi-eparations, on the 24th of March, 1866, lie directed a circular to the 
confederate governments in which, referring to the in adequateness of the or- 
ganisation of the confederation, he threateningly held the fate of Poland before 
the German people, and as the interests of Germany and Prussia were already 
identical by geographical situation,” he placed the direct question before the 
confederate governments as to whether or not Prussia could reckon on their 
support in a war against Austria, All these governments answered e\msively, 
whilst Bavaria once more sought to mediate. Then Prussia turned to the con- 
federation, and on the 9th of April laid before it a plan of reform, stating 
that in this the royal government agreed with the nation, and, supported by 
this agreement, demanded that for the carrying out of the work of reform “an 
assembly elected from all parts of Germany ” should be convoked. The pro- 
posal was referred to a committee. 

Meanwhile war was becoming more and more imminent, as neither of the 
opponents would consent to demobilisation. In vain did the people call for 
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peace; the die was already cast. Even the attempt at mediation on the part 
of the European powers was useless. Prussia allowed her troops in Schleswig 
to invade Holstein, which had been occupied by Austria since the Gastein 
Convention and whence the troops of the latter power withdrew under pro- 
test. On the 11th of June Austria implored the interference of the confed- 
eration in the attempted oppression of Prussia, and proposed the mobilisation 
of. the confederation contingent, to which the confederation consented, on the 
14th, in spite of the protests of Prussia, by nine votes to six. The Prussian 
ambassador, declaring this resolution to be a breach of the Act of Confedera- 
tion, thereupon left the assembly.-^ 

THE AUSTRO -PBXJSSI AH WAR OF 1866 

King William now declared that he regarded the German Confederation as 
dissolv^, and demanded the formation of a new confederation with a freely 
elected parliaoient and with the exclusion of Austria. As in a flash the 
strife of parties in Prussia came to an end on this 14th of J une. As soon as 
it was understood that there was no evading the struggle for the honour or 
rather for the very existence of the state, the whole nation was resolved to 
sustain the contest with unbounded self-devotion. Ko one concealed from 
himself the greatness of the threatening danger and the uncertainty of the 
issue, but Prussia must and should win an honourable victory or succumb. 

The superiority with which her adversaries entered into the war seemed 
overwhelming. Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Saxony, and almost all Ger- 
many, as well as the whole of Austria, were opposed to Prussia. It was in 
vain that King William offered to the rulers iu Hanover, Dresden, and Oassel 
the assurance of the complete integrity of their sovereignty if they would re- 
main neutral. He was met at first by evasive answers, then by decided 
refusals. The small courts were too deeply penetrated with faith in the 
eight hundred thousand men which were at the disposal of Austria — on 
paper. 

Ill Prussia even the most confident hardly ventured to hope that large dis- 
tricts of the state would not be exposed at the beginning of the war to a hos- 
tile attack, which, had the Austrians acted in a decided fashion, would have 
been unavoidable, particularly as regards Silesia. Who can measure the re- 
sults if the Croats and Pandours had fallen on the Prussians! For, as a mel- 
ancholy token of the internal dissensions of the Austrian state, the Yiennese 
authorities were compelled to send the German troops to Italy, and to reserve 
the Italians and Slavs for the struggle with Prussia in order to secure them- 
selves against desertion and insubordination. 

It was the greatest piece of good luck for the Prussians and their country 
that Napoleon III fancied himself to be acting very prudently in standing 
aloof as a quiet spectator of the coming struggle. Like every one else he 
cherished the conviction that the opponents were at least equal in strength, 
and that, therefore, the war would go on till both sides were exhausted. 
France would then be able to step in between the combatants as peacemaker, 
and stipulate, still more advantageously than in Italy, for her reward as me- 
diator. Prussia had now to contend only against the Austrian and German 
armies. But this was a task sufficient to call forth the supreme efforts of all 
the forces of the state. On either side powerful armies stood completely 
equipped. Still both hesitated to strike the first blow. The reluctance for a 
war of Germans against Germans kept the sword in the sheath. But when 
Austria declared that she would suspend hostilities only on condition that 
Prussia should renounce any extension of territory — a condition by which the 
acquisition of Schleswig-Holstein would be prevented and the number of tbe 
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minor states dependent on Vienna would he still further increased— then it 
was no longer possible to think of a peaceful settlement. 

The imperial army, under the supreme command of Ben^ek, stood in a 
wide semicircle on the upper Elbe. With her army ordered in three great 
divisions, Prussia marched against the enemy. Prince Frederick Charles com- 
manded the first, the crown prince the second; the army of the Elbe, the 
third, was under General Herwarth von Bitteufeld. Two lesser divisions 
under Vogel von Falckenstein were sent forward to central Germany, in order 
to unite with the troops of Mantenffel which were advancing from Schleswig 

to the contest with the minor German 
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states. King William had reserved for 
himself the chief command of the whole 
enterprise. Moltke was at the head 
of the general staff. 

The king of Saxony had. marched 
with all his troops and his treasure into 
Bohemia to fight by Austria’s side 
against Prussia. Only at the almost 
impregnable Konigstein the Saxon gar- 
rison remained till the conclusion of 
peace. Thus on the 18th ot June, 
1866, the army of the Elbe was able 
to enter Dresden without resistance. 
There everyone was so firmly con- 
vinced of the speedy and complete 
victory of the Austrians that, as the 
Prussians marched through, something 
like pity \vas bestowed on these hosts, 
of which certainly not a man would re- 
turn alive from Bohemia. As more 


(1603-1879) and more regiments appeared and the 

procession seemed to be absolutely in- 
terminable, the people of Dresden said: There cannot be so many soldiers; 
the troops go round the town and re-enter at the other gate, as they do at 
the theatre, so that their number may appear double to the eyes of the aston- 
ished Saxons.” 


The Hanoverians ^d not surrender their country so unresistingly as the 
Saxons. The blind king,* George, in order to effect a junction with the Bava- 
rians at Coburg, sought to lead his troops between General Manteuffel, who 
was approaching from the north, and Vogel von Falckenstein, w^ho was has- 
tening up from the east. But when the line from Eisenach to Erfurt was 
occupied by the troops of Pri^ia and Saxe- Coburg, which barred the way to 
the Hanoverians, then negotiations for a capitulation were opened. They 
were not successful and the Ehuioverian general Arentschild therefore decided 
to force his way thi-ough. The vanguard of the Manteuffel-Falckenstein army 
attempted to frustrate this plan. Thus, on the 27tli of June, a battle was 
fought at Langensalza, where the Prussians suffered a defeat from the supe- 
rior numbers of the enemy. Great valour was displayed on both sides and 
countless victims fell in this useless fight. Two days later the brave Hanove- 
rians, surrounded by the Prussians and deserted by the Bavarians, had to lay 


down their arms. Their raiments were disbanded and the country was occu- 
pied by Prussian troops. King George escaped to Austria. The elector of 
Hesse, who would by no means submit to the force of circumstances, was 
taken prisoner and kept in Stettin till the end of the war. 

The occupation of the kingdom of Saxony enabled the Prussians to lead 
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their three army corps through the border passes into Bohemia, that they 
might there oppose the enemy with their full strength before Benedek cotild 
execute his intention of advancing through Saxony into Prussian territory. 
So confident had he been of the victorious result of his plan that whole files of 
proclamations to be issued to the subjected populations of Silesia and Bran- 
denburg were afterwards found in the possession of the captured ofB.cers. 

1 During the last days of June the troops of Prince Frederick Charles, ham- 
pered by incessant contests with parties of Austrian and Saxon soldiers, set 
out by iteicheubach for Miinchengratz and Gitschin, whilst Herwarth ad- 
vanced through Rumburg and Hiihnerwasser in the same direction. The Posen 
army corps under Steinmetz succeeded, but only after sanguinary contests at 
liTachod and Skalitz, in throwing back tiie Austrians on the fortress of Joseph- 
stadt. 

Meantime Bonin with the East Prussian regiments had reached the little 
town of Trautenau on the Liebau road, with the intention of crossing the diffi- 
cult pass at that place. But there 
he was driven back by a superior 
division of Gablenz^s army, and 
it was not till the following day, 

June 28th, that he was able, with 
the assistance of the guards, to 
attain his object. To the crown 
piiuce’s army had been allotted 
the most difficult task— that of 
making its way through the moun- 
tains between Silesia and Bo- 
hemia, which could be effected 
only after days of extremely toil- 
some marches. 

On the 2nd of July King 'Wil- 
liam, accompanied by the minis- 
ters Yon Boon and Bismarck and 
by General Moltke, appeared on 
the theatre of war to take over 
the supreme command. That 
same evening, at eleven o’clock, 
tidings were received that the 
whole Austrian army was drawn 
up before Koniggratz in readiness 
for the attack. Messengers were immediately despatched to the three sections 
of the army, with the order to approach one another with all possible speed, 
in order that the enemy’s designs might be anticipated and that the Prus- 
sians themselves might make the first attack next morning. 

Battle of Koniffffratz or Sadowa {1866 

On the 3rd of July the great decisive battle was fought. At eight in the 
morning the contest began at the heights occupied by the enemy between Sa- 
dowa and Koniggratz. Prince Frederick Charles advanced against the centre 
of the strongly fortified position ; but the terrible hail of grape-shot from the 
Austrian artillery arrest^ his bold attack. Everything depended on whether 
the crown prince and his army would arrive in time to fall on the enemy in 
the rear. The order to attack, despatched the previous evening, had reached 
the heir apparent only at daybreak. The roads, rendered soft by the 
heavy rains, delayed his march, so that it was past six before Ms troops got as 
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far as the little town of Chlum. This place was taken by storm, and it was 
not till this had been accomplished that the crown prince was able to give 
effective support to the Prussians already engaged. As at the same time 
General von Herwarth hastened up from the other wing, Prince Frederick 
Charles made a new and powerful attack. After a sanguinary contest which 
lasted till evening, a brilliant victory was won at every point along the line of 
battle. The Austrians had to boat a retreat which soon developed into awidd 
flight. King William in person had placed himself at the head of the pursu- 
ers. The battle of Kdniggriitz, as the victors called it, or Sadowa, under 
which name it is known abroad, practically brought about a complete decision 
of this “ Seven Days’ War, ” by which the Prussian army was once more proved 
to be the first military force in Europe. 

JS'aj^olem's Mediation 

The Austrian army was in a state of dire disorganisation ; in the Saxon 
corps alone firm cohesion and good discipline were maintained. The very day 
after the battle General von Gableuz presented himself at the Prussian head- 
quarters with a flag of truce aud applied for an armistice, which the Prussiaus 
naturally refused, as no one hut Austria could have profited by it. At the 
same time the emperor Francis Joseph appealed to the emperor Kapoleou to 
intervene on behalf of peace, flattering his vanity by the voluntary cession of 
Venice to France. Thus Austria gave away her fairest province, the scene of 
Badetzky’s victories, the laud at whose river frontier the eagles of the third 
Kapoleon were checked iix their flight to the Adriatic, the land for which the 
blood of Austrian warriors had but lately been shed in victorious fight at Cus- 
tozza (June 24th) — gave it away in consequence of the victory of Prussia at 
Koniggratz : aud not to Italy, who had striven for its possession in many a 
passage of arms, but to Kapoleon HI, to flatter his self-complacency and the 
vanity of the French, aud so secure the aid of France against Prussia. Count 
Mensdorff built great hopes upon this inasteiqxiece of the traditional policy of 
the Austrian cabinet ; for had not Kapoleon III himself a while before pro - 
clainied the ^‘maintenance of the high position of x\.ustria in Geianauy ’’ to be 
one of the leading features of his mediation imogramme, and had not the jeal- 
ousy of tlie French nation been wStrongly excited since then by the success of 
the Prussian arms ? The cession of Teuieo was extolled in France as a triumph 
of Napoleonic policy which threw even Sadowa into the shade. Paris was 
decked with flags aud illuminated, all France was jubilant, and Napoleon ex- 
perienced the proud satisfaction of feeling that he had drawn the eyes of all 
Euroixe upon himself — the mediator of peace between two great powers. For- 
tunately the decision did not rest with the cabinet of the Tiiileries but with 
King William’s headquarters, where no one, least of all the king himself, had 
a doubt that the war which had been victoriously waged so far must be fought 
out to its ultimate issues, and concluded only by a peace which should answer 
to Prussia’s success in the field and fully Siitisfy her claims in the German 
question. 

On the 5th of July King William replied to Napoleon’s telegram, declar- 
ing that he was ready to accept the French emperor’s mediation, “ but that 
l>efore the conclusion of the armistice he must obtain the consent of his Ital- 
ian allies and settle the fundamental conditions of peace negotiations.” The 
Prussian ambassador at Paris received instructions more fully to acquaint the 
emperor with these conditions, giving the first place to the exclusion of Aus- 
tria from the new Germany that was to he organised ixuder the hegemony of 
Prussia. 

Diplomacy and military tactics went hand in hand. While Count 
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Bismarck, the Prussian minister-president, was frustrating byiiis moderate 
and steadfast bearing all the intrigues of the French ambassador, Benedetti, 
who dogged the king’s footsteps from headquarters to headquarters and endeav- 
oured to arrest the triumphal march of the Prussian armies by perpetually 
urging the conclusion of a truce, these armies advanced from the interior of 
Bohemia and along the course of the Main from Thuringia, and with unfalter- 
ing steps drew daily nearer to their goal. 

After collecting the army of the Main at Eisenach, General Vogel von 
Falckenstein had before him the twofold task of driving back the forces of 
the 8th confederation corps {Bundescoiys') under Prince Alexander of Hesse, 
which had started from Frankfort in the direction of Fulda, and on the other 
hand preventing their junction with the Bavarians, who were marching against 
him from the neighbourhood of Meiningen. Consequently we see him turn- 
ing his arms first against one adversary and then against the other in a series 
of engagements, according as one or other was the more troublesome to him at 
the moment. S' 

The Battle of Kismigen 

On the 10th of July General Beyer’s division of Falckenstein’s army de- 
feated the Bavarians in a sharp fight at Hammelburg, and on the same day a 
second not less important victory over the Bavarian corps took place at the 
celebrated bathing resort of Kissingen. Visitors to the baths and residents 
were thrown into considerable excitement, for fleeing inhabitants of Albert- 
hausen had brought news that the Prussians were advancing; nevertheless 
people would not believe it, hoping that Prussia and Austria had come to an 
understanding which had rendered the bathing resort neutral ground, al- 
though Kissingeu was garrisoned on the Bavarian side. On the 9th of July, 
between four and five o’clock in the afternoon, people became aware that the 
Prussians were almost upon them ; and a couple of hours later the Bavari- 
ans, about twenty thousand strong, were concentrated in and about the town, 
in position and ready for battle. 

The Bavarians hurriedly made such pi-eparations as were absolutely neces- 
sary. The wooden bridge over the Saale at the Schweizerhaus, the iron one 
behind the arcades, as well as the one above the Linden Mill were broken 
down ; the beams supporting this last were, however, left, and it was by them 
that the Prussians subsequently effected their first crossing of the Saale. The 
stone bridge was barricaded as strongly as was possible in such haste, and two 
twelve-pounders were planted ou the hither bank of the river. Kissingeu 
itself was garrisoned by four Bavarian battalions. 

To meet these troops advanced Prussian divisions. The Bavarians had 
taken up an excellent position ; but guns were not placed on the Dark Moun- 
tain, strategically so important. A battery there would have made the Alten- 
berg an untenable position for the Prussians, and entirely prevented them 
from crossing the Saale at that point. Lieuteuant-Geneml von Zoller took the 
command. Quite early on the 10th of July Prussian hussars showed them- 
selves, and the strife soon began. Meanwhile there commenced an indepen- 
dent battle near Friedrichshall j ust above Kissingeu. When the brigade under 
Major-General von Wiangel approached Kissingeu they received orders to 
take the Altenberg and, if possible, outflank the enemy’s right wing. The 
neighbourhood of Garitz was immediately reconnoitred. 

Three companies under Captain von dem Bui'sche crossed the road between 
two villas and covered over the supports of the former bridge with tables and 
benches, having by half -past eleven with great labour so far succeeded that 
people could cross over one by one. These companies soon reached a small 
wood to the southeast of Kissingen; arrived there they formed a column and 
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SO, accompanied by compact skirmisliing parties, they advanced on Kissiugen. 
These troops were followed over this imperfect bridge by others, so that two 
and a half out of the battalions from the south pressed on tdw'ards Kissiugeu 
and were soon sharply engaged on the road. Companies and two battalions 
were thus led along the right bank of the Saale, by the road, to the main 
bridge at Kissingen. Grapeshot and rifle-fire caused the rrussians 3nuc}i ]oss ; 
but they nevertheless pressed onwards without a pause.' The Bavarian ai-ftiy 
ought to have taken at least one hundred and thirty-six guns into the engage- 
ment; but the one hundred and nineteen cannon wxre ‘^iii Kornackern, on tlie 
Triniburg (between Kissingen and Hammelburg on the Frankish Saale) and 
in Feuerthal, near Poppenhauseu, and elsewhere. The brave ofiicers of 
artillery, listening for hours to the firing and not allowed to advance, were 
almost in despair. 

The crossing of the Saale ])y the Prussians decided the day. They now 
seized the Bark Mountain and thr Boteulaube, a hill crowned by tbe ruins of 
an ancient castle of that name ; they then inarched in great force with loud 
hurrahs into the town itself. The riflemen of the Bavarian rifle-battalion 
made a gallant defence here also ; but it was as nnsuccessful as former at- 
tempts. It is certain that a very bitter feeling underlay this battle of Kis- 
singea, and people were sacrificed to it in considerable numbers. In the 
afternoon at half-past three the town was captured, and the Prussians marched 
into it with bands playing. Towards five o’clock a contingent, of Bavarians 
returned to the neighbourhood of the Calholie church ; but they were put to 
rout by a division of MaiiteulfcPs corps, after wfiiich, at ten o’clock that night, 
the Prussians became masters of evei'y position in the town.^'- 

On July 13th Goben’s division defeated the troops of the coufedei'ation at 
Laufach. A second victory over them was obtained at Aschaffenbnrg (July 
llth), and after ten days of battle and victory General Yogel von Falckeu- 
steiu arrived on the 15th of July at the gates of the ancient imperial city on 
the Main. The diplomatists of the rump diet at Frankfort packed up their 
state papers in hot haste, and fled to Augsburg under the protection of the 
Three Moors/’ and Frankfort mothers sang; 

Sclilaf, Buhclien, scldaf, 

Bkib immerfromm mid hTav, 
fkniH konimt der Vogel von Falhenstein 
If lid uteckt dicJi in den Sack liinein, 

Der Bismarck konimt dahinter 
Vndfi'isst die grossen Kinder d 


On the 16th of July Falckeustein made his entry into Frankfort, dissolved 
the diet of the free city of the empire, as it had been up to that time, took 
over the government iu the name of the king of Prussia, and at the same time 
imposed a war indemnity of 6, 000, 000 gulden on the wealthy city as a punish- 
ment for its hostile attitude towards Prussia. 


TJie Bruskiam Approach Vienna 

In the Austrian theatre of war the Prussian army marched witliin fifteen 
days from the battle-field of Koniggnitz to the gates of the imperial city, win- 
ning victories as it went — at Tobitscliaii and Eokeinitz (July ICth) — and on 
the 20th of July stood ranged along the margin of the valley wherein lies the 
famous “Marchfeld” (plain of the March), where long ago King Budolf laid 

fiSleop, laddie, sleep, be p;oo(l and pen tie ever, or Vogel von Falclcenstein will come and 
pop you into his sack, and Bismarck will come behind him to cat the big children up.] 
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the foundation of the dynastic power of the A^ustriaa Habshiirgs by Ms vic- 
tory over Ottocar, king of Bohemia, and where so much valiant Austrian 
blood had been shed in the wars of the fii*st Napoleon. 

On the 16th of July tlie advanced guard of the first army occupied Lunden- 
biu*g, where the inilway from Olmiitz joins that fiom^Briinn to Yiemia., 
This obliged Benedek to turn aside with the main army on the left bank of 
the March and to retreat through the Lesser Carpathians so as to reach Vienna 
by way of Prcssburg, Prince Frederick Charles detached a corps under Gen- 
eral von Fraiisecky to reinforce the troops on tne farther side of the MMn, so 
as to enable them to take Pressburg and cut the Austrian main army off from 
Vienna. The result was a fierce engagement at Blumeuau near Pressburg on 
the ;22nd of July. Geueml von Fransecky did not try to do more than keep 
the enemy's front in the estiaordinarily strong position where he found it 
posted, while he sent a brigade under General von Bose over a pathless spur 
of the Carpathians to turn their flank and take them in the rear. 

This movement would have decided the victory had not General von Fran- 
secky received the intimation that an armistice had been concluded at Nikols- 
burg the evening before, to come into effect at midday on the 22nd of July. 
The struggle had come to au eud. Both France and Austria had good reason 
for expediting the conclusion of the armistice, for in a few days the die might 
have been cast before the walls of Vienna and the imperial city compelled to 
open her gates to a conqueror. The pride of the Habshurgs was prepared to 
paj^ any price to avert the disgrace of seeing the banners of the Hohenzollern 
ktug borne np to the Hofburg. In a happy hour for Austria the armistice 
interrupted the operations the Prussians were in the act of undertaking, which 
operations must infallibly have resulted in the fall of the capital. 

PE-iCE AKD THE BETURN OF THE YICTOES (1366 A.D.) 

The preliminaries of peace were to be settled within the space of five days. 
The Prussian government was satisfied with demanding such conditions as 
would insure the national develo[>ment of Germany under the hegemony of 
Prussia. What it desired was not to humiliate a fallen foe, hut to bring 
about a lasting peace and to avert the danger of foreign intervention by con- 
cluding it quickly- The principal points in the preliminary proposals of 
peace, which were accepted by both parties on the 25th of July, were as fol- 
lows: The mainteuauce of the Austrian Empire in its present extent (with the 
exception of Venice), on condition of Austria’s retirement from Germany; 
the formation of a closer north German confederation of all states north of 
the Main, under the hegemouy of Prussia; the right of the south German 
states to form au independent national confederation among themselves ; the 
union of the Elbe duchies with Prussia, and the recognition by Austria of the 
annexations which Prussia purposed to make in north Germany (Hanover, 
Hesse, Nassau, and Frankfort -ou-the-Main) ; and lastly, a subsidy to be paid 
by Austria towards the cost of the war. 

Ev’eu before peace had beeu definitely concluded with Austria at Piague 
on the basis of these preliminary proposals (August 23rd), the south German 
states had opened negotiations with Prussia, and peace was concluded with 
Wiirtemberg on the 13th of August, with Baden on the 17th, and with Bavaria 
on the 22 ud. In these negotiations Prussia observed the same principle^ of 
action, treating her conquered foes with consideration and clemency, and im- 
posing no humiliating conditions which would prove a bar to future reconcili- 
ation. While the negotiations with Bavaria were pending. Count Bismarck 
pointed out to the south German pleiiii)otentiaries that it would be easier to 
come to au understanding and would afford a surer guarantee for the main- 
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teuance of the sovereign prerogatives and territorial rights of their govern- 
ments, if these states were for the future to pursue a national German policy 
in concert with Prussia rather than place their crowns and dominions under 
the protection of foreign powers. These hints gave the first impulse to the 
formation of the offensive and defensive alliances which were soon after con- 
cluded between Prussia and the south German states. If Napoleon, by the 
stress he laid upon the Main frontier in his mediatory proposals, had ainved 
at maintaining the division of Germany into Prussian and non-Prussian ele- 
ments and had hoped to make French influence predominant in the latter, 
then we may say that these offensive and defensive alliances built the first 
arch of the bridge that was to span the Main frontier, and ^\'ere the first 
step towards t}ie union of the whole of Germany under the hegemony of 
Prussia. 

The peace with Hesse-Darmstadt followed next in order (September 3rd), 
on condition of the accession of the province of Tipper Hesse to the north 
German league that was to be formed, the grand duke having previously 
ceded the laudgrafschaft of Hesse-Homburg, which he had inherited from his 
father shortly before the war. The negotiations with Saxony were more pro- 
tracted, as Napoleon made a fresh attempt to intermeddle in German affairs 
while they were pending. Peace was not finally concluded until the Slst of 
October. Prussia renounced her original intention of annexing Saxony, stip- 
ulating, however, that the latter country should join the North German Con- 
federation and make certain concessions — such as delegating its diplomatic 
representation in foreign countries to Prussia and handing over to her the 
management of its postal and telegraphic system. 

No peace was concluded with Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, and Frankfort-on- 
the-Maiu ; these districts were permanently incorporated with the Prussian 
monarchy by a royal message of the 17th of August^ on the grounds of the 
right of war and conquest and ''to protect the hereditary dominions from the 
recurrence of danger, and to give a broader and firmer basis to the national 
remodelling of Germany ’ — as were also Schleswig-Holstein, Hesse-Homburg, 
aud the small districts ceded to Prussia by Hesse-Harmstadt and Bavaria to 
complete her frontier. King William started on the return journey to Berlin 
soon after the ratification of the preliminaries of peace with Austria, and 
towards eleven in the morning of the 4th of August the royal train, drawn by 
two engines wreathed with garlands, drew up in the decorated station there, 
amidst indescribable popular rejoicings. 

The entrance of the victorious army into the capital (September 20th and 
21st) grew into a festival of the whole nation to celebrate the conclusion of 
peace. The king himself welcomed the troops in the square in front of the 
Brandenburg gate (now known as the "Konigsplatz ”), and then took his 
place at the head of the procession. Before him rode Count Bismarck, Von 
Boon, and Von Moltke, together with the chiefs of the staff of the first and 
second armies, Von Voigts-Ehetz and Von Blumenthal. In front of them a 
triumphal path between the double row of two hundred and eight cannon 
taken on the field of battle stretched from the entrance of the " Linden to 
the monument of Frederick the Great. Under the Brandenburg gate, above 
which victory has stood sentinel for more than half a century, the king was 
welcomed by Provost (Oberburgermeister) Seidel, and by maidens who 
strewed his way with flowers, while their spokeswoman addressed him in the 
lines; 


Kdnig^ ! Deina Metropole 
GriiMtju'bdnd Dich und Deins Rddensehar, 
Durehfloff JBoruseta doeh heechwingt&r SoTile 
In neben Tagen JPHedrtcli*$ **etd>en JahrJ" 
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reiclit lizrdb ton ihrem Kapitoh 
Victoria den tollen Kram Dir dar, 

Gott war mit Dir, und Gott wird mit Dir gcJieti 
Die vher Lorheerliainen Dalmen weJienJ o 

It is interesting, in the light of subsequent events, to read the words in 
which the great Prussian historian Treitschke, writing while the issue was 
scarcely determ in ed, tersely reviewed the situation and attempted to forecast 
the future. 

“The German constitution thatwiH result from this war, he says, hardly 
promises to endure for more than a generation. It will be dubbed a ^ fedei*^. 
state ^ because German liberalism has become enamoured of the title, and eru- 
dite professors wall expound to curious audiences the theory of the federal 
state of Germany, just as their predecessors sagely discoursed upon the mon- 
archical constitution of the Holy Eoman Empire. But to the serious poli- 
tician it must be evident that what wall emerge from this conflict will be a 
Prussia stronger than before, combined with vassal states more or less depend- 
ent. Such a state of things bears no guarantee of permanence in itself- It is 
problematical whether a (ferman and a Prussian parliament can long continue 
to exist side by side, and how the petty thrones will hold their ground against 
the slowly maturing political insight and energy of the nation. But the reali- 
sation of the fact that the present crisis has not carried us to the end of the 
German revolution need not overcast our joy at the blessings of the last few 
weeks. Our emancipation from the foreign yoke of Austria has cleared the 
way for the growth of national political life. And even should the achieve- 
ment of the complete unity of our country be reserved for our sons, yet we who 
have lived through the War of Independence on the plains of Bohemia have 
good reason to bless our fate; we know now for what we were bom,”^ 


^ "WelcoTue, O Iviugi We of tliy city greet. 

Thee iind the hand of heroes, thy compeers. 

Hath not Bonissia sped with winged feet 
In seven days through Frederick’s “ seven years”? 
Lo ! Victory stoopeth from her lofty seat 
To crown thee with the laurel wreath she bears. 
God WHS with thee, and with thee Grod will go 
Till palms shall wave where now the laurels grow. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 


[ 1866-1871 A.i) ] 

The unitf of the greater part of GcM'iaany has been secured, 
and, by a pardonable confusion (jf ideas, the Imperial title has been 
assumed by the chief of the united nation. I need not show that 
such a title is in strictness inaccurate, but it would l)e haul to find 
a title more appropriate than that of Emperor f(jr tlic li(;ad of a con- 
federation of kings and other princes. The now German Empire is 
a fair revival of the old German Kingdom, but it must be borne in 
mind that it is in no sense a revival of the Holy Homan Empire. 

That has passed away forever. 

— FlUOEMAN.h 

Aiteb the preliminaries of peace had once been concluded between Prus- 
sia and Austria, the two priucipal advei-saries, it was but a matter of course 
that the other combatauts should also be obliged to make peace with Prussia. 
Bepreseutatives from the central states hurried to Berlin, which King Wil- 
liam, acclaimed by a patriotic, excited crowd, reached oii August 4th. The 
settlements with Wiirtemberg and Baden were reached with the least diffi- 
culty, but even the difficulties in the way of peace with Bavaria and Hesse- 
Darmstadt which had arisen out of the attitude of Napoleon and the at- 
tempted interference of Russia, were removed by the loyal attitude of Prussia. 
Peace was concluded with Wiirtemberg on August 13th, with Baden on the 
17th, with Bavaria on the 22ud, with Hesse on September 3rd, and finally with 
Saxony on October 21st. Bavaria, especially, was entirely won over by Bis- 
marck’s communication concerning the intentions of France wdth regard to 
the Rhenish Palatinate. The hindrances raised by Italy, in spite of another 
reverse experienced at the hands of Tegetthoff on the sea near Lissa, were 
finally disposed of, and peace was arranged on October 3rd between Austria 
and Italy. 


THE EECONCILIjITION OE GOYEENMENT AND PEOPLE 

Koniggriitz had also exercised an influence on the internal affairs of Prus- 
sia. The scales then fell from the eyes of the majority of the libei-als. They 
saw that the way to German nnitv had been opened, that when King AYilliani 
had ground and sharpened the Prussian sword, he had had in view the wel- 
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fare of the fatlierland, and the fact that this action, and this action alone, 
could pave the way for it. On August 5th the king inaugurated the newly 
convened diet with an address from the throne. 

Anxious silence reigned in the chamber. The question nppennost in 
men’s minds was what use the king would make of his matchless position after 
those unexampled successes. Would the constitutional struggle be continued 
at home, would the budget be still further postponed? And even if many in 
their hearts were ready to make peace, what prospect was there of gaining 
this without a complete and humiliating submission? .^Then the unexpected 
occurred. The speech from the throne recognised in a few simple sentences 
that the supplies granted for state expenditure during the past four years 
lacked the only legal authorisation which finances can receive, as has been 
repeatedly acknowledged, by an aimual legislative agreement between the 
, government and the representatives of the nation. This was not by any means 
a. confession of guilt, as has been wrongly judged, because of the apprehen- 
sions of a few ministers, but an invitation to legalise the procedure of the 
government by subsequent confirmation. The king had been obliged to act 
as he had done — so he declared to the delegates when the address was deliv- 
ered, and he would act in the same way agabi should a similar condition of 
affairs present itself. “Yet, gentlemen,” he added confidently, “this will not 
occur again.” But by pleading for justification under such circumstances and 
in such a magnanimous way, the king brought about internal peace. 

To bring about a reconciliation between government and people, to restore 
complete harmony between them, was an easy task while-^ the national spirit 
was thus buoyed up, and therefore it was, as the more enlightened among the 
liberals, Count Schwerin, Twesten, and many others, recognised, of the utmost 
necessity. At last the ministers of the king had regained the confidence of 
the nation, which became convinced that the king’s aim was to establish the 
power of Prussia and the unity of Gtermany. The statesmanlike liberals ^p- 
arated themselves from the progressist party and formed the national liberal 
party. The thought which had lain dormant for years was now at last un- 
derstood — that no amount of enthusiasm can fulfil an ideal if the only practi- 
cal means for accomplishing it is scorned. The nation became finally con- 
vinced that the government was enthusiastically bent on furthering the power 
and greatness of the whole fatherland, but that the government alone had 
found the means of bringing this to pass — by the strength of the Prussian 
sword. And yet many dithcnlties remained to be overcome, and the progress- 
ist party — which knew of a better means for forging German unity than Bis- 
marck, namely, the way of freedom — refused to pass the bill of indemnity. 
But this was immaterial, and the bill was passed by a majority of two hun- 
dred and thirty. 

A few difficulties were also experienced in passing the bill for the new 
extensions of territory, which at last were to bring about the cohesion of the 
Prussian territory and to protect the state from a recurrence of the drawback 
of having to fight a foe in its rear. But on September 7th this bill also was 
passed with a minority of only fourteen — that is to say, therefore, with the 
consent of the majority of the progressist party. At la^ after an incredible 
number of formalities a grant of 60,000,000 thalers was voted to the state, 
which had conducted a mighty war that shook the world to its very founda- 
tions without imposing fresh taxes or raising a loan, in order to provide for 
the army equipment, the demobilisation, and to enable the nation to be ready 
again for mobilisation at any moment — a necessary measure on account of the 
sfrained relations between Austria and Italy. The far-reaching activity dis- 
played by Queen Augusta in caring for the wounded will long be remembered. 
In its further and sublime development it created a wide field for Christian 

H. W.— VOL. XV 2k 
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charity, and also, as her husband later pointed out in her praise, it greatly 

furthered the unity of the German races. 

As the var had been waged for the unity of Germany, I^ing William lost 
no time in placing before the north German states, on August 4th, the draft 
for a treaty of confederation. By August 18th it had been signed by most of 
the states, and before October all the states north of the Main had joined it. 
This inter-state confederation, however, had yet to be converted into an en- 
during constitutional federal state, in opposition to the unstable league* of 
states formed by the Yicnna congress. The governments deliberated among 
themselves and drafted a scheme for the constitution, and in August a frau- 
chise bill, on the broad democratic lines of universal suffrage, was presented 
before the Prussian diet, according to which a north German parliament was 
to be elected for the purpose of adopting the constitution. But distrust of 
Bismarch was so ineradicable in the ranks ot the l^riissian progressists that 
here also tliey suspected bad motives, and passed tlie bill only \inder the pro- 
viso that the new^ imperial diet (Eeichstaff) should be convened solely for de- 
liberation upon the new coustitiition. On February 24th King lYilliam 
opened the imperial diet, and although the latter e\-entnaliy made many indi- 
vidual alterations in the constitution, the governments declared on April 17th 
their agreement thereto, and after the diets of the individual states had signi- 
fied their approval the federal constitution was made public on June 241h, and 
on July 1st, 1867, the Forth German Confederation came into being. 

GERMAN UNITY IS AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT 

It had come to pass at hist: the German peoides were united in a real con- 
stitutional union — had, in fact, become a nation. And the transgressions of 
centuries against the good genius of Germany were wiped out by the devoted 
labour of the Prussian rulers. The w^ork was even grander, because more 
true to life, than the men of the Paulskirche had ever dreamed. The Ger- 
man princes had in no way become vassals of the crown_ of Prussia, but the 
government of the confederation was intrusted to the king of Prussia as its 
president; the iwt taken by the people in the government was based, it is 
true, on purely democratic pi’inciples, but their lawful sphere of action w^as 
elearlydefiued and led into proper channels, thus preventing degeneration into 
a democratic goveiimient, but rather effectually protecting the constitutional 
power of the crowni. Fow, after a i)criod of a thousand years, King William 
had attained, through the storm and stress of battle, that which torrents of 
blood and arduous thought had failed to accomplish. German unity was now 
an accomplished fact, a reality. Tlic x^roblem for whose solution the noblest 
and best iu the land had laboured, that of combining the rights of the princes 
with complete imperial iK)w^er, of re-establishing the ancient German right of 
the nation to participate in the government under such involved circum- 
stances, and 'svithoiit imperilling the power of tlie whole by the flood of re\’'o- 
lutiouary and republican notions which had overflowed from France — this 
problem had been solved by King V/illiam, with the advice of his champion, 
Count Bismarck. The solution had been successful, hoA^’Cver, there is no pos- 
sible doubt, chiefly thanks to the solicitude and faithfulness with which the 
king had combated all the hostility directed against his military regulations. 

For that was the strange part of it. Ostensibly the union of Germany 
was only for the north, but iu reality it involved the whole realm. Austria 
had, indeed, assented to the reorganisixtiou of Germany only on the northern 
side of the Main, and had reserved for the south German states the prridlege 
of forming themselves into a separate confederation, a privilege that France 
had warmly espoused. Huriug the peace negotiations, however, the represeu- 
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tatives of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and more particnlarly of Baden, displayed 
not the ‘.slightest inclination for such a union, which would only have deprived 
each state of part of its sovereignty, without any guarantee whatever of 
greater protection against foreign aggression, and motions were brought for- 
ward in the parliaments of Baden and Bavaria for immediately joining the 
Korth German Confederation. In fact, the ZoUverein, which had already 
been recognised in the peace negotiations, was replaced on July 8th, 1867, by 
a new ZoUverein, which bore the impress of a constitutional confederacy instead 
of the international character which had distinguished it before. For the 
purpose of the new ZoUverein, mandatories from the south German states, on 
the one hand, assembled with the north German federal diet, for a customs 
diet, and on the other hand, freely elected representatives assembled with the 
imperial diet for a customs parliament. It was still more significant that, 
simultaneously with the conclusion of peace, offensive and defensive alUancea 
were signed between Prussia and the southern states, in which the states 
agreed not only to afford one another mutual assistance in time of war, but 
that the southern troops should be placed under tbe supreme command of the 
king of Prussia. 

ITEENCH CLAIMS 

The economic as well as the political union was thus established, in so far 
as it concerned foreign countries. The attempts on the part of Eussia to in- 
terfere and to deliberate on the new organisation of Germany in a European 
congress were soon disposed of. Yet the more far-seeing statesmen knew and 
the nation felt that this magnificent result would be anything but agreeable to 
foreign countries — to France in particular ; and it was just this circumstance 
which had led to the offensive and defensive alliances. How, indeed, could 
France have recognised the right of Germany to decide her fate for herself f 
Oil the contrary, at the beginning of August, ^Tapoleon^s ambassador, Bene* 
detti, had again formulated the well-known desires of France, already inti- 
mated at ]j7ikolsbiirg, to receive compensation for Germany's increased power 
in the shape of all the lands of Darmstadt to the left of the Ehine, inclusive 
of Mainz and the Ehenish Palatinate. 

But Bismarck had no intention of giving up an inch of German soil to 
France, nor would King William ever have given his, consent to such a prop- 
osition. Bismarck had used the full weight of his overwhelming personality 
to rebuff the ambassador. Peace would he concluded at once with Austria, 
he said ; eight hundred thousand men would cross the Ehine, to whom the 
unprepared French army could offer no resistance ; Alsace would again be 
taken from France ; all the revolutionary forces in Germany would be un- 
chained; and the German dynasties could afford it, for they were more firmly 
established than that of Kapoleon. Then the emperor, who had ^ven hia 
consent to such a proposal unwillingly and grudgingly, withdrew it imme- 
diately. But soon afterwards he renewed the proposal, insisting on the 
boundary limitations of 1814 as far as Landau and the upper Saar ; if neces- 
sary, Prussia should conquer Belgium for him. But tiiis was declined at 
Berlin “in dilatory form,” on the ground that it would lead to England’s 
interference, which had fortunately been avoided so far. But who could have 
thought that German unity, founded in a struggle with Austria, could he 
maintaiued, if the German sword had not held in check the passionate lust 
for conquest which was burning fiercely on the banks of the Seine! The em- 
peror might personally wish to avoid the struggle, on account of his ill health. 
But Thiers had announced to the whole world in unequivocal terms, in his 
impassioned speech before the war, that France would never agree to the 
unity of Germany, for the dismemberment of Germany was the fundam^tal 
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condition required by the French ascendancy in Euroi^c. The frantic ap- 
plause with which the whole of France greeted these hostile expressions 
showed what Germany had to expect from the country which was even then 
priding itself on being the champion of the independence of all nations. 

THE ESTABTJSIIMENT OE INTICIiNAT. HAEMONY 

From the borders of the sea to the IMain Germany was united, and Prus- 
sia, reaching forth across the Main, had also grasped the southern states and 
had bound them by means of a firm national bond of defensive alliance and 
customs-union to the great fatherland ; the openly expressed sentiments of the 
monarchs and cabinets of Munich, Stuttgart, and Karlsruhe formed a guar- 
antee of the durability of this union. The community of the economic inter- 
ests with the south German confederates and the powerful defence of all the 
best aspects of national life were assimed, as the king had declared. But it 
was quite uatural that the old hatred of Prussia should jioti yet have quite died 
out among the people and the ultramontancs of Bavaria — patriots’^ they 
called themselves— and the people’s party ” in Wiirtembcrg did their best to 
fan it into flame again. There wsis still wanting, in order to consolidate the 
union of the governments and the commercial unity, that most impoifaiit 
cement for a complete national union between those who bad only recently 
crossed swords — the brotherhood in arms, the bond of blood shed in common 
defence of the fatherland, which the struggle for freedom between north and 
south had unfortunately not yielded. The constitutional struggle had been so 
violent in Prussia that its waves would not calm down, and the spirit of oppo- 
sition still showed itself in the chamber of deputies, as well as iu the north 
German parliament. 

The most important claim which the radical parties could make, that of 
universal sutfrage, had been supported in the German parliament by Bismarck 
himself, and the king had, with the fullest confidence, given his assent thereto. 
The progressist party, however, refused to reciprocate the confidence of the 
king, and considered it advantageous to oppose all bills presented by the gov- 
ernment; and the deputy Yirchow did not even shrink from presenting a 
motion on October 2t)th, 1869, for bringing about disarmament, thus abso- 
lutely setting at naught the fundamental conditions of political existence. 
This proposiil was supported by "^Yindthorst, the former minister of justice 
for Hanover, who made no secret of his Gnelf tendencies, but who at the same 
time threw the whole weight of his great talents on the side of the Catholic 
faction, as yet only moderately represented ; thus began the first skirmish in 
the interests of the Catholic church, although the latter enjoyed the fullest 
and most comprehensive liberty. At that time he was yet excelled by his 
partisan, the noble-minded Peter Reichensperger, wdio was at one with him 
iu anger against the Prussian government, for be could not endure the exclu- 
sion of Austria from the confederation. Religious as well as national griev- 
ances united the Polish delegates with these opposition parties, and nothing 
could more clearly have defined their attitude than the fact that they ab- 
stained from voting on the federal constitution, because it was a German 
question. Finally, seven social democrats joined this group; for since about 
1862 Ferdinand Lassalle and his pupil Von Schweitzer had won the favour of 
the masses by their exposition of the iron law of wages,” and Marx even 
surpassed them wheu in London in 1864 he founded the International Work- 
ingineu^s Association, and won over to his teachings two such powerful agita- 
tors as Liebknecht and Bebel in Germany. 

The national liberal party, iu its turn, adhered firmly to its liberal prin- 
ciples and made the fulfilment of its duty by no means an easy task to the 
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government, for as tlie conservatives commanded only tlie smaller half of the 
majority, the government was dependent on the support of this party for the 
realisation of its national aims. Hut this party made it its siucere endeavour 
to help in the establishment of German unity, and had recognised that the 
chancellor of the North German Confederation, as the office of Count von Bis- 
marck was now called, had this aim in view. The confidence which they and 
the majority of the Bight, especially the free-conservative party, i-eposed in 
the powerful Iron Chancellor, and also the readiness of the government and of 
these parties to make sacrifices for the Siike of the Germanic idea, brought it 
about that, in the great questions of national life, “the unity of the German 
people was sought in accordance with the actual circumstances, that the 
attainable was not again sacrificed to the desirable, and that their tasks were 
accomplished “ by bringing into substantial accord the governnieut and the 
representatives of the peoiile.” 

After the fii-st imperial diet had passed a so-called iron war budget until 
the end of 1871, and had thus defined the strength of the army in time of 
peace, the north Gorman federal army was entirely reorganised according to 
the Prussian system by the indefatigable solicitude of the king. 'The exten- 
sion of the navy and of the coast defences was assured by means of a loan. 
For now Prussia also possessed the shores of the North Sea, and what the cen- 
tral states had never been able to bring about for the fatherland was now 
accomplished by union. The fleet, which Prussia brought to the empire and 
the opening of Wilhelmshaveu, on June 17tli, 1868, were in vexy truth the 
“morning gift,” as Von Boon, the minister of war, now raised to the rank of 
first lord of the admiralty, expressed it, which Prussia presented to the young 
empire for its defence and for the fui'thei*ance of its commercial interests. Of 
fuudamental importance to trade was the postal administration, which may 
be said to have had its share in fiiithering German unity. After the settle- 
ment of the rights that still remained in the possession of the princes of Thurn 
and Taxis in certain districts, and after the introduction of the uniform 
groscheu postage and of post cards, the postal service, luider the able postmas- 
ter-general, You Stephen, attained jxroportions undreamed of, in spite of the 
ever-increiising netwoik of iiiilways, or rather because of this. 

It is, however, the penal code of laws which claims the fii*st place, accord- 
ing to the king’s oixinion, among the important laws, and which was passed 
by the imperial diet on May 15th, 1870, after a violent debate aroused chiefly 
by the question of retaining or abolishing caixital punishment. The great 
work of a national uniform jurisprudence was thereby substantially fuithei’ed. 
An impulse towai-ds freedom of expansion was given to the life of the middle 
classes by the new industrial legulations, by freedom of doiiiiciliatiou, by the 
abrogation of the police regulations concerning marriage contracts, by the 
removal of the manifold income taxes, by the regulation of naturalisation and 
of citizenship in confedei^Jition and state ; and this freedom was protected and 
preserved in foreign states by means of the common representation of the con- 
federation by consulates, embaasies, and especially by means of the federal 
flag. The Prussian finances were subjected by Camphanseu, the minister of 
finance appointed in October, 1869, to a thorough revision. Although thei*e 
existed so much antipathy and aversion to Prussia in the new provinces, 
and xnore especially in Hanover, it is undeniable that the majority of the in- 
habitants rallied round the Prussian banner. The introduction of the Prus- 
sian organisation, such as local and prorfucial government, and the abundant 
sources of economic interests opened out by the extension of the state terri- 
tory, all helped to make the transition easier for the new Prussians. The 
king’s personality was also a most potent factor in winning all hearts, even the 
most antagonistic. The king became the I'eal embodiment of the nation^ pride. 
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THE LHXEMBHEG QUESTION 

As early as 1867 i7apoleoii, couvinced that the court of Berlin would not 
yield him any German territory, endeavoured to take advantage of the singu- 
lar position of the grand duchy of Luxemburg, in order to allay the irritation 
of France against Germany. Every day the desire was expressed in France 
in ever louder and clearer tones to take part in the reconstruction of the map 
of Europe, to annihilate Prussian supremacy, and to chastise those ^‘maudits 
Frumens” for Koniggriitz.^^ 

On March 19th, 1867, the Freussische Staaisanzeiger {Fntssian Folitical 
Advertise}') printed the full text of the three defensive ii,nd offensive alliances 
[with Wiirtemherg, Baden, and Bavaria, dated the 13th, 17th, and 22nd 
of August, 1866], which had up to that time been kept secret, and the pro- 
vincial correspondent added the following remarks in reference to the expres- 
sions Count Bismarck had recently let fall in the north German diet: “blow 
that the reasons for the temporaiy secrecy observed about these treaties have 
passed away, all German hearts will draw from the terms of the alliance now 
before them the joyful assurance that any apprehension that Germany may 
present a disunited and divided front to other nations has no substantial basis 
in fact ; but that the Prussian government, though adopting the Main as the 
frontier of the Korth German Confederation, cherished the earnest desire of 
renewing by special treaties the national bond with south Germany which 
had been stipulated for in the peace with Austria. We can now clearly see 
that in the treaties with the states of south Germany our government was 
actuated by the wish to substitute a bond of sincere and cordial friendshij) and 
alliance for previous dissensions. The military union of the south German 
states, by which the army system of south Germany is brought into practical 
conformity with that of Prussia and the North German Confederation, must 
be regarded as a direct consequence of the treaties of alliance according to 
which, in case of w'ar, the king of Prussia assumes supreme command over 
the troops of his south German allies. Hence W'C have full security that the 
line of the Main, which marks the frontier of the North German Confedera- 
tion, will be no dividing line of national unity, but that, on the contrary, the 
strength of the nation as a whole will henceforth rest on a firmer foundation 
than before. In this strength of the nation Germany and Europe will find 
the best and sorest basis and guarantee of lasting peace. 

Which meant briefly : the German qxxestion no longer exists, nor the Main 
frontier, nor any distinction between the confederations of north and south 
Germany. These names were empty words which did not answer to the fact^ 
of the case, as was decided before ever the words received official confirma- 
tion. By the secret treaties of Berlin, dated the 13th, 17th, and 22nd of 
August respectively, it was settled that what w'as written at Prague on 
August 23rd concerning the national independence of a southern confederation 
should never come into being, but remain a dead letter signifying nothing. 

Dutch Negotiations 

The disclosure produced a great effect. The slender remnant of prestige 
which imperial diplomacy had still to lose was forfeited when this last and 
worst strategic defeat came to light. What reliance could be placed upon the 
assurance in which this cabinet indulged of its knowledge concerning the in- 
tentions of the PruSvSian court, if such a trick could be played upon it! The 
king of Holland put this question to himself and urged Baudiii with greater 
insistence than ever to come to that very understanding with Prussia which 
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the government of Paris was anxious, for excellent reasons, to avoid. On 
March 22ud Baudin telegi'aphed : '‘The king, unfortunately, has made up his 
mind ; he wishes to have the cession of Luxemburg regulated by the signa- 
tories of the treaty of 1839. I answer that there can be no thought of it, and 
intimate your refusal beforehand. They are all the more eager for the assent 
of Prussia, because the fear of war and of Herr von Bismarck has been re- 
vived by the publication of the treaty with Bavaria.^’ 

The minister, De Moustier, endeavoured to soothe the king^s alaimi; he 
promised to speak out at Berlin if the king expressly desired it, but he would 
gladly be excused from doing so. It was Count Bismarck ^s wish to seem to 
act under compulsion, and to have the cession come upon him as a/ail ac’ 
compli. Tlie king of Holland, however, insisted on the preliminary condition 
that no decision should be taken without Prussia’s knowdedge, and proceeded 
to act accordingly, for in the first place he started the subject in conversation 
with the Prussian ambassador Perponeber, and in the second he empowered 
Herr von Bylaudt, his own ambassador at Berlin, to enter into negotiation 
with Count Bismarck. 

According to the conimuuication which Count Bismarck made to the diet 
on April 1st, the king of Holland had inquired how the Prussian government 
would take it if his majesty of the Netherlands were to resign the sovereignty 
of the grand duchy of Luxemburg. And according to the siime authority the 
ausw'er which Count Perponcher w^as instructed to make ran as follows : at the 
present time his majesty’s govermneiit and their confederates had no call to 
express their opinion on llie question, and must leave to his majesty of the 
Netherlands the responsibility for his owm actions. At the same time, if it 
were necessary for his majesty’s government to express their opinion, they 
would do nothing before they had assured themselves how the question was 
regarded by their German allies, the signatories of the treaties of 1839, and 
by public opinion in Germany, which last possessed a suitable exponent in the 
diet of the North German Coufedei':ition. The Dutch government had at the 
same time- made a proffer, through Herr von Bylaudt, its ambassador at Ber- 
lin, of its good offices in the negotiations which it believed to be pending be- 
tween Prussia and France on the Luxembmg question. To this the answer 
was that no such negotiations had taken place, and that they were conse- 
quently unable to avail themselves of the said good offices. 

The king of Holland took this reply as an eucouiugeiuent to complete the 
sale of Luxemburg ; and having recei\'ed waniings simultaneously from Ber. 
liu and Paris that the language of the Prussiim press on the subject was be- 
coming so hostile and menacing that if he did not speedily strike a bargain 
the whole affair would come to nothing, he took his resolution and had the 
following telegram despatched to Paris on IVIarch 2Sth: “The prince of 
Orange is authorised to itifonu the emperor that the king, desirous of doing 
him pleasure, consents to the cession and begs his majesty to confer with 
Prussia.” By the 30th of March all difficulties were adjusted and the king 
was won over. On the same day the emperor gave audience to the prince of 
Orange, who was the bearer of his father’s consent. The price w'iis fixed, 
part of the purchase-money assigned ; for all else the king counted confidently 
upon the emperor. Bandin, summoned by telegram, arrived in Paris on the 
morning of March 31st, and started back to tlie H-agne that same evening, 
primed with verbal messages and i)rovided with a letter from the emperor, 
informing the king that he would take the entire responsibility for the under- 
standing with Pnissia, and requesting his signature by return. Moustier 
telegraphed to Beuedetti: “So we have readied the moment of decision at 
last; take every possible precaution — the emperor looks upon the whole ques- 
tion as settled, and thinks retreat iu any direction impossible.” 
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Growing JExdtenient in Berlin 

In Berlin, however, an ominous change had taken place, of" which the min- 
ister was advised, on the evening of the 31st of March, by four consecutive 
telegrams from Count Benedetti. The first was delivered at five o^clock in 
the evening, and informed him that Count Bismarck, wrought upon by the 
general excitement and tlie news that the liberal party were going to intcrfo- 
gate him next day on the , subject of Luxemburg, declared it essential that the 
settlement should be deferred. Benedetti had answered that at the stage to 
which matters had advanced it would be easier for the king^s government to 
assent to the cession of Luxemburg than for the emperor’s to renounce it. 
Bismarck had earnestly deplored the communication which the king of the 
Netherlands had addressed to King William, since it rendered it impossible 
for him now to give the assurance that Prussia had had no opportunity of 
opposing the cession. He also spoke of regrettable demonstrations in the 
grand duchy of Luxemburg. Benedetti believed that the real difficulties arose 
from the attitude of the military party, which was supported by the princes 
immediately about the king, and from the refusal of France to consent to the 
demolition of the fortffications. He had grounds for the avssumption that the 
reports of Count Goltz were drawn up in a most unfavourable spirit. 

The second telegram, despatched at eleven o’clock, said: “’Since yesterday 
Herr von Bismarck feels himself overwhelmed {d^borcU) by the ogitation 
which has broken out in the press and parliament. Questions are announced 
for to-morrow. The minister will reply that in answer to a question from the 
Dutch government he said that if he were obliged to express an opinion he 
should have to consult his fellow confederates and the signatories of the peace 
(of 1839). The crown prince has called upon him.” A third telegram, sent 
immediately after, announces: “I have represented to Herr von Bismarck 
that everything is probably settled by now and that we can in no case with- 
draw. Goltz’s despatches breathe the worst i)ossible spirit. He says want 
war.” And about midnight Benedetti sent a fourth telegram, which ran: A 
rumour is current that the seventh and eighth army corps have been mobilised 
to-day. I have written about it to Bismarck, who begs me by letter to con- 
tradict these rumours. This sort of talk, circulated by officers, will serve tis 
a criterion of the excitement of men’s minds and show you that w’e must be 
prepared for anything.” 

About ten o’clock on the morning of the 1st of April, Count Bismarck 
left his official residence in the Wilhelmstrasse to go to the diet where, amidst 
the tensest excitement of the nation, nay, of the world, the question of Deputy 
von Beunigsen awaited him. On the way he was met aud joined by Count 
Benedetti, anxious to speak to him once more immediately befoie the decision. 

Bismarck said: shall explain to the chamber that negotiations have been 
opened at the Hague, that a treaty may be signed at any moment; but I shall 
not be able to assure them that the matter is settled without incurring the risk 
of a denial from the Dutch government. Will you authorise me to add that 
the French ambassador has been commissioned to inform me of the fact? If 
you so authorise me I cannot deny that I shall find myself face to face with a 
demonstration of the utmost gravity, and perhaps by to-morrow the control of 
events may have slipped out of my hands. 

Benedetti refused to take the responsibility. He said that letters had been 
exchanged between the emperor and the kiug of Hollaud; that no doubt these 
letters contained reciprocal pledges which it would be hard to retract ; that 
consequently — strictly speaking — ^the cession of Luxemburg to France might 
be regarded as a. fait accompli, even though no deed to that effect had been 
signed. Bismarck answered: “What you say is not enough for me. At least 
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you must allow me to add to my explauatiou that I was notified of it by the 
French ambassador.” 

This Beiiedetti absolutely declined to do, and when he got bach to the em- 
bassy he sincerely congratulated himself upon his course of action. For there 
he found a despatch from his minister, 
which had been sent off during the 
mght, but so delayed on the way that it 
did not reach Berlin till eleven o^clock. 

It ran: ‘^Herr von Tornaco has been 
called to the Hague to sign the deed of 
cession. The sentiments of the king 
and the ministers are excellent. The 
treaty will be signed to-day.” 

If Benedetti had received the news 
at ten o’clock he would have given 
Count Bismarck the authorisation he 
asked for. The latter would then have 
iiifoT’med the diet that Luxemburg had 
actually been ceded to France, and this 
communication would have been fol- 
low'ed by a resolution of the diet which 
would have forced upon the emperor 
the choice between war and renuncia- 
tion, war without an army, or renun- 
ciation and indelible disgrace. As mat- 
ters now' stood, the fatal step, even if 
already taken, was not yet made public, 
and retreat was still possible if the 
king of Holland retracted his consent for fear of creiating a casm leUi with 
Prussia ; which was what actually took place in consequence of the proceed- 
ings of the 1st of April in the diet. 

Deputy von Bennigsen^s Speech, 

Deputy von Bennigseu, in giving reasons for his motion, which was signed 
by seventy of his colleagues, took as his point of departure the rumours which 
grew more persistent from day to day, and according to which a treaty for the 
cession of Luxemburg to France was, it might be, already concluded. If su(^ 
were the case, then a priuce of German blood, unmindful of the great tradi- 
tions of his house, which had once given an emperor to Germany, had entered 
into a bargain concerning a country which was no province of Holland, but 
had been German from time immemorial, and had fallen to the share of the 
reigning house of Holland only when the German Confederation was founded, 
as compensation for rights in other German countries. It was an urgent sum- 
mons to the diet to come to a clear understanding as to what the confederated 
governments and the representatives of the German nation were minded to do 
in face of such a danger ; and the liberal party had taken the first step to 
bring the question under discussion because it felt itself p^uliarly boimd to 
safeguard the differences of opinion which had come to light on partocular 
points in the constitution of the Iforth German Confederation againist tiie 
miscoEStruction that they could extend to questions of foreign policy which 
involved the defence of German soil from the unjust agression of foreign 
powers. “Ho!” he said amidst a storm of applause from all parts of the 
house ; “internal dissensions of that kind will not exercise the slightest ^ect 
upon the attitude of the whole house when it is a question of presenting a 
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bold and resolute front to the outside 'world and of giving the strongest support 
ill our power to the vigorous policy which the Prussian government and the 
minister-president have hitherto maintained. It is no small temptation to 
foreign countries to take advantage of the dissolution of the German Confed- 
ei*ation, to take advantage of the time before the new organisation of German 
states is fully complete, and while quarrels over domestic politics are raging 
in the country, in order to strengthen their owm position in relation to Ger- 
many. If we do not oppose the first attempt of this kind, such attempts will 
be made again and again, and the remodelling of Germany at present proceed- 
ing will not result in the establishment of a strong federal state, but only in 
the permanence of the old condition of dismemberment and impotence/^ 

The speaker recalled the lively resi>onse awakened years ago by the king’s 
saying that not a village should be suudered from German soil, and solemnly 
declared, amidst the renewed applause of the assembly, that if King William 
found himself under the necessity of calling upon the nation to defend Ger- 
many from foreign foes, he would find no parties, but a united and determined 
people: “ ^ye do not seek for w'ar. Should war break out the responsibility 
wall rest with Prance alone. Any war waged between these two great nations 
will inflict deep wounds on the progress of prosperity and civilisation iu 
Europe ; no one feels that more keenly than w'e, the representatives of the 
German nation ; for we have come together in the first instance for the dis- 
charge of peaceful tasks — the task of laying for Germany the foundations of 
a constitution w^hich shall form the basis of justice and peace. But should 
foreign countries disturb us in our work, should they exploit its incomplete- 
ness for their own unjust beginnings, they will light upon a nation — and, as 
we doubt not, upon goveruments — prepared to combat all attempts of the 
kind w’ilh the utmost resolution.” 

The speaker concluded amidst loud applause from every side, and Count 
Bismarck then took up the word, to explain, in the first place, how the grand 
duchy of Luxemburg came to be in a position which rendered it liable to be- 
come the subject of Europeau complications. The path of association witli 
Prussia, upon which the north German governments had voluntarily entered 
immetliately upon the dissolution of the old confederation, had never been 
trodden by the government of the grand duchy of Luxemburg ; on the con- 
trary, as early as October, 1866, a despatch from that quarter had tried to es- 
tablish proof that Prussia had no longer the right to maintain a garrison in 
Luxemburg, and all reports of the temper that prevailed in the government 
and population of that small country had been concordant with this official 
step. The question as to whether pressure should be applied on the part of 
Prussia to enforce the accession of this little coimtry (which was already a 
member of the customs-miiou) to the northern confederation had been an- 
swered by the government in the negative, because the grand duke of Luxem- 
burg — who, as king of the Ketherlauds, had always had his centre of gravity 
outside Germany and would so have it in future — would have been a very 
questionable acquisition for the northern confederation. 

For the rest, his majesty’s government had been obliged to handle this 
question with exceptional cantion because of the peculiar circumstances of 
Luxemburg, particularly those inseparable from its geographical situation. 

more than justice is done to the policy of Prussia by the statement, 
emanating from a high place, that * Prussia’s policy endeavours to respect the 
susceptibilities of the French nation — ^in so far, of course, as is consonant with 
her own honom\’ The policy of Prussia found and finds a motive for this 
course in its just appreciation of the important bearing of friendly relations 
with a mighty nation, standing on an equal footing with ourselves, upon the 
peaceful development of the German question.” A^ile thus declining to ex- 
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press a definite opinion on the question of the right of maintaining a garrison, 
he told the house that the government had no certain information on the sub- 
ject of cession, except the question which had been asked of Count Perponcher 
a few days ago and answered as before stated. The government had no grounds 
for assuming that the treaty had already been concluded ; but, on the other 
hand, it had no assurances, and therefore could give none, that its conclusion 
was not imminent. 

This memorable speech concluded with the words: ^^The coufedenited 
goveruinents believe that no foreign xjower will prejudice the incontestable 
rights of German states and peoples ; they hope that they are in a position to 
secure and irrotect those rights by methods of peaceful negotiation, without 
imperilling the friendly relations which Germany has hitherto maintained 
with her neighbours, to the satisfaction of the confederated governments. 
The more fully we live up to the declaration which I was glad to hear made a 
while ago by the interpellaut, namely, that by our deliberations we shall give 
proof of our steadfast confidence in the inviolable unity of the Gennau nation, 
the more confidently we may indulge in this hope.” 

Thus at the moment when everything was finished except the signatures, 
a power had intervened whose existence had never l>eeu taken into account by 
either of the contracting parties — the public opinion of the Genuaii }reoi)le, 
represented and expressed by the diet of the North German Confederation, 
and the halt they cried was not destined to pass like idle breath. 

IFar Clouds 

The emperor Napoleon was beside himself; he would have war rather 
than resign what he called his rights and the prize that was to be snatched 
aw'ay after he thought he had it in his hands. On the 3rd of April his minis- 
ter received orders to telegraph to the Hague: ^'We persist in holding the 
king personally responsible. We will not compromise him, but take no fre^ 
step like that which has had such evil consequences and of which Herr von 
Bismarck so bitterly complains. Nor is it permissible that Prince Henry 
should i)rovokc counter demonstrations in tne grand duchy ; this is of the ut- 
most importance.” 

Oonut Z/uyleu was in an aw^kward dilemma when Bandin pressed these 
considerations ui)ou him. But on that same day, the 3rd of April, Count 
Perponcher, the Prussian ambassador, helped him out of all his perplexities 
by a declaration which left nothing to be desired in the way of positiveiiess. 
It ran: ^‘In view of the agitation of public opinion in Germany, the cabinet 
of Berlin would be constrained to regard the cession of Luxemburg to France 
as a casus MIL The king of the Netherlands is free to act as he pleases, but 
he must likewise bear the responsibility for his actions, and if he has regarded 
the negotiations in which he has been engaged as a guarantee for the peace of 
Europe, it is my duty to undeceive him. My government would most starongly 
advise him not to give Luxemburg over to France.” 

Count Zuylen promised to apply for his soverngn’s commands, but stated 
that in view of the imminent danger of a Bipropean war there could be no 
doubt as to the decision of the government. When Bandin came again and 
demanded that if the choice were between France and Prussia the king should 
abide by bis pledges and decide for the former, he received the answer that 
the king of the Netherlands had stipulated for the assent of Prusi^ when he 
gave his promise, that Prance had persistently assured him of it, but that 
Prussia, iustead of conseuting, was threateuing war. Under these circum- 
stances there could be no thought of the cession of Luxemburg. A treaty of 
alliance, on the other hand, was superfluous and inopportune, the comnitmity 
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of interest between France and Holla’id was far too close for the formei to 
entertain a doubt of the attitude Holland Avoukl assume in case of war. Such 
was Count Zuylen^s last word, and that was the end of the matter. Eothan 
concludes the record he kept with documentary fidelity with the melancholy 
words, “Luxemburg was refused to us; the Hutch alliance slipped through 
our fingei's ; Ave were checkmated. ” 


THE CUSTOMS PARLIAMENT IN BERLIN 

The south German states of the Zollverein now^ issued the writs and com- 
pleted the elections to the first German customs paiiiameut. Ti e youngest 
deputy who sat in that parliament has grown old, and alter the vast changes 
in times and conditions which have taken place since then no one, even in the 
south, could be wounded by the unfolding of the whole tale of the passionate 
folly of reactionaries and particularists which raged throughout the electoral 
campaign in Bavaria, Swabia, and Baden. But it does not fall with i u the scope 
of this work. In Wiirtemberg, thanks to the intervention of the ministei's and 
prefects in favour of the nltramontanes and republicans, not a single deputy 
of the “German party ” was elected. From Baden, on the other hand, only a 
few opponents of the union proceeded to Berlin. The same was the case wdth 
Hesse. Bavtiria furnished the main strength of the opposition, although she 
also sent forth enthusiastic champions of the national cause in Prince Hoheii- 
lohe, Volk, Marquard, Barth, Feustel, StaufiCeiiberg, Marquardsen, Kriimer- 
Hoos, and others. The total result of the south German elections wus only 
forty-nine anti-nationalists to thirty-six supporters of the union. 

If we consider the votes recorded from this point of view, and if we 
add the forty-five thousand lost votes of the German party in Wiirtemberg 
to those polled by deputies with German leanings, then even the first elections 
to the customs parliament of Germany showed that a considerable majority iu 
south Germany was in favour of Bismarck’s national policy. On April 27th, 
1868, the first German customs parliament met at Berlin and was opened by 
the king, in the White Hall (Weisser Saal) with a speech from the throne. 
He sketched in broad outline the development of the German customs union 
for the past forty years, enumerated the governmeut proposals, and concluded 
with the words : 

“Keep the common interests of Germany steadily in view, treat individual 
interests from that standpoint, and your exertions will be crown-^d witli a suc- 
cess which will rightfully merit the gratitude of the nation. The friendly re- 
lations which the governments of Germany maintain with all foreign powers 
give grounds for confidence that the development of national prosperity, 
which the German races have met together to-day to promote, will continue to 
to be fostered by that peace which the German states have bound themselves 
together to safeguard, and will ever be able, by God’s help, to count upon the 
strength of the united German nation.^’ 

National TIniiy Fii tike red 

In the first German customs parliament party divisions were not by auy 
means based upon economic questions. Free trade and protection, tobacco, 
petroleum, and rags -were not the points iu debate, or were so rarely and for a 
brief while only. Party oi)position existed solely upon political, nay, upon 
national questions, and there it was iis complete as possible. The thirty-six 
partisans of union from south Germany w’ere one and all enthusiastic cliani- 
pions of German unity; they had striven and suffered for it all their Ji\ cs, 
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and held the unalterable conviction that no power upon earth could prevent 
its ccnsummation. But they had learned to wait, and not one among them 
cherished the childish illusion that the ultimate goal of national aspiration 
could be attained in the few weeks of discussion and resolution allotted to tlie 
first German customs parliament. But both they and their constituents felt 
the necessity of bearing open testimony to their nationalist sentiments before 
Germany and the whole world in this the first assembly since the year 184S 
which represented the entire German race. The king’s speech had done the 

same thing. 

They therefore took the initiative in the resolution of the nationalist party 
to present an address to the king in reply to the speech from the throne. The 
masterly draft of an address drawn up by Deputy Metz -Darmstadt answered 
their purpose while observing the utmost moderation in tone. Deferring di* 
rectly to the king’s own words, it stated: live in faith that the force of 

this national idea will bring about the complete unity of the whole of our 
native Germany by peaceful and prosperous ways ; that national representa- 
tion in every branch of public life, after which the German people has striven 
for decades^ which has been recognised, at one time or another, as an impera- 
tive necessity by all German governments, cannot be permanently withheld 
from our nation. The love we bear our German fatherland will find a way to 
overcome all obstacles at home. Our national honour will gather the whole 
nation together without distinction of party if any attempt should iie made 
from abroad to oppose the craving of the German nation for greater political 
unity. We trust that it may he given to your majesty, sustained by the 
united strength of the German nation and in accord with your majesty's dis- 
tinguished allies, to complete the consolidation of our common work, the con- 
summation 'whereof will guarantee safety, power, and peace without, and ma- 
terial prosperity and lawful liberty within.” _ ^ ^ . 1 

The forty -nine south German opponents of union, on the other hand, acted 
as if bent oii giving daily confirmation to Bismarck’s saying that they were 

nearly a geuefiionbeMnd the north Gemraus. To them the year 1S66 h^ 
by no means set the clock of development rightfor a century. To tell 
troth, they had not the slightest idea ivhat hour it had struck. They stood 
■with flaming sword at the line of the Main, and fancied it a bulwark unsur- 
mountable to all eternity. They dubbed themselves the ‘ German f^- 
tion ” and invariably said ‘'we south Germans” in debate, as though Acre 
were no opinion but theirs south of the Main. On the natiouM quespon they 
took up the same position as Herr von Beust, who epn at the beginning ot 
Ihe ™t decade had understood the ‘‘reform of 

mean tke proliibltion of so much as a word on the \ p' 

Time to this obsolete political wisdom they opposed Metz s draft of an ad 
dress by moving that the house should simply proceed to the order of the day. 

Conservatives and Fartiaidarists Unite 

It was the simplest and readiest means of putting ^ 
odious prate of German unity ; for after that, according to the order of tne 

ci^y in the customs parliament, only thv.‘‘ referent” ^ 

Tin'k Von Benuigsen might speak for the address and the co ret ere 
ThLgeu againsUt ; and after them one might speak in fovonr of the nmtaon 
■ffw tVu- order of the day, and one against it. The late ol this motion, wmcu 

s:. So from a. 

liberal party, depended entirely upon ‘1^® 

vatives. Then was witnessed the astounding s^bmle of Prn^^^n a 
tives allying themselves with south German pai-ticulansts to frustrate the de 
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sign of this national address, ana informing everyone who cared to hear that 
Bismarck was quite of their minds. 

After the breach of faith of which the national liberals had l>eeu guilty in 
the north German diet, on April 22nd, he was suj)posed to be seeking more 
trustworthy comrades in arms. This rumour found credence in many quar- 
ters, especially when Bismarck’s bosom friend Moiitz von Blanckenberg 
ceiided the tribune, on May 7th, to speak in favour of simply xiassing on to the 
order of the day — and in what a tone! For the fiindamenial thought of bis 
speech was nothing but insolent mockery of the national idea, nothing but 
raillery at the expense of the most sacred interests of Germany. His conclud- 
ing words, ‘‘Let us get to work, and away with all humbug!” spoken with 
reference to au address to the king bearing the signature of nearly a hundred 
members of the house, would certainly have incurred a call to (>rder from any 
president less forbearing than Simson. But since the so-called progressist 
paity joined the confederiicy of Prussian feudalism, south German hostility 
to Prussia, ultramontanism, and republicanism, the motion to i)a,ss simply 
over to the order of the day was carried on May 7th by ojie hundred and 


eighty-six votes to one hundred and fifty. 

As for the myth that Bismarck had turned his back on the national liberal 
party since the occurrences of April 22ud, and was heuceforlli going to lean 
only upon the Prussian squirearchy and Piaissia’s enemies in south Germany, 
and that he had accordingly taken excei)tion to the address, the wush had once 
more been father lo the thought. Bismarck himself expi’essed his real senti- 
ments on the subject with his habitual frankness, on Afiril <‘J01h, to Deputy 
Bliintschli of Heidelberg, the famous xjrofessor of constitutional law and the 
champion of the idea of nationality in Baden. Bliintschli had been i)ut for- 
ward by the nationalist party to speak against the motion for xiroceeding to 
the order of the day, and was therefore desirous of learning in confidence 
what position Bismarck actually took uj) with regard to this burning question. 
Bismarck received him readily in his study ^‘with a glass of beer and cigars,” 
and in the course of conversation made no secret of liis profound annoyance 
at the coudnet of the national liberals- They could not gel quit of 
vanity and the trick of theorising, and thus frequently iilaced very considera- 
ble difficulties in his w^ay. It was true that he had declared, ^‘Ijet them juit 
us ill the saddle, and we wall manage to ride”; but considering the peculiar 
conditions that prevailed iii Germauy he ought not to be xoqnired to ride 
^Gike a riding-master,” strictly according to rule. He wmuld not lu'ouounce 
against an address though it might be very well to give these rabid xiaificu- 
larists the chance of spiirtiug venom and showing themselves in their true col- 
ours; neither would he go infer it wkole-heartedly, lest it should he said 
that the address and the debate on it had been done to his order. The con- 


versation then turned upon ^ * greater matters. ” In this place we can i n sert only 
the following observations of Bismarck’s. 

He said: ‘Ht may seem fanciful to you if I say that it is with nations as 
with the rest of nature, some are masculine, others feminine. The Teutons 


are so masculine that by themselves they are absolutely intractable. Each 
man lives after his own good pleasure. If they are welded together they are 
like a flood that carries all before it, irresistible. The Slavs and Celts, on the 
other hand, are feminine. On their own initiative they acconqilish nothing, 
they have no jirocreative force. The Eussiaus can do nothing wdlhont the 
Germans. They cannot work, but they are easily led astray. They have no 
power of resistance, but simply follow their master. The Celts, again, are 
nothing but a passive mass. Not till the Teutons appeared on the scene did 
nations in the political sense arise from the intermixture. So ib was with the 
English, with the Spaniards, as long as the Goths took the lead ; with the 
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French as long as they n^ere directed by the FranJdsh element. The Fi-ench 
Fevolntiou tlirust it forth, and so gave the prepondei'ance once more to the 
Celtic type. That is why the French are prone to submit to authority. The 
AVestphalians and Swabians are genuine Teutons with but little admixture, 
and that is why they are so slow to accustom, themselves to government. If 
they are seized upon and possessed by a national idea they will weld roots to- 
gether. But that seldom happens. As a rule every village and every peas- 
aht is for itself or himself alone. The Prussians are Teutons with a strong 
admixture of the Slavonic element. That is the x^rinoipal reason why they are 
politically serviceable. They have something of the docility of the Slavonic 
character and something of the strength and virility of the Teuton. 

^^Then there is another thing. From the outsei the Hohenzollerns estab- 
lished a real monarchy and subdued the refractory nobles to the state. My 
family belongs to the aristocracy that lived on the left bank of the Elbe and 
fought on the side of the sovereign power to coerce the nobles ou the light 
bank. In every other part of Germany the aristocracy maintained an inde- 
pendence incompatible with the existence of any state. In Prussia alone 
it learned to yield to the state and serve it. The sovereigns were absolute rul- 
ers, but their absolutism served the state and not their own persons. They 
sometimes hanged even gentlemen of rank, to show that in Prussia no man 
might infringe the law. Thus Prussia has grown. How smah she was, even 
under Frederick the Great, who said that the so\^ereign was the first servant 
of the state! The Hohenzollerns have not forgotten this precept. They are 
bred in its spirit, and it has passed into their blood.’’ 

He fully corroborated Bluntschli’s opinion that above all things there mu.st 
be no halt. “We cau let things develop quietly only if we are really taking 
thought for their development. To stand still is to go ba’ck.” With refer- 
ence to Baden’s accession to the ISTorth German Confederation, Bismarck ob- 
^rved: “We must deal gently with Bavaria. If Baden belonged to the con- 
federation, Wiirtemherg would have to follow. Well, that is no great matter. 
But Bavaria would look upon this embrace as a menace to herself, and it might 
incite her to take a false step. We should then be forced in the long run to 
coerce Bavaria by force. That I wish to avoid. No German blood shall 
henceforth be shed with my good will by Germans at war with Germans. We 
will give the Bavarians time to bethink themselves. They will feel all around 
the walls for a way out, and they will find none. Then they will end by sub- 
mitting to their fate. We have time enough, because we have uo reason to 
fear war. Everything can be peacefully settled with Bavaria. We must cer- 
tainly not stand still. We must go forward. But we will deal gently with 
the Bavarians. I have told your grand duke (of Baden) so.” 

The statesman who thus judged on April 30th, 1868, was far above the 
suspicion cast upon him by his cousenmti\ e friends, by the insinuation that 
their obsequious following in the train of the “ south German fraction ” on May 
7th had been to Bismarck’s mind. The victory of the feudal 'particclarist- 
progressist coalition on that day drove the “south German fraction” into pre- 
sumptuous exaltation. The rallying-cry of victory had been the “ comxjetency 
objection ’’—that is, the assertion that an address dealing with any other matter 
than duties on rags, tobacco, and petroleum (such subjects to address the king 
of Prussia ou!) — ^would go beyond the competency of the customs narliainent 
and violate the treaty of July 8th, 1867. This “competency objection” was 
raised in every subsequent debate, and always success! iilly ; for Blanckeuueig 
and his conservative following voted with the ^^we south Gemans” to put an 
end to the “ national humbug ” in the customs parliament. This same German 
customs parliament on which all Germany had sec such great hopes began, to 
the horror and distress of all patriotic souls, to play a ludicrous part., “to be- 
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have/’ as Ludwig Bamberger, deputy for Maiuz, aptly put it, ‘‘ like a customs 
parliament pure and Ksimple. ” At home aud abroad men began to scoff at the 
JE^aylement douanier of the Germans. 

The faconrite ‘‘competency objection” was raised again on May 18 th, in 
the final debate upon the commercial and customs treaty with Austria, yhen 
deputies Bamberger and Metz, with twenty -nine others, brought forward a 
motion to bring the reduced duty on Hessian wines into accord with the “ex- 
isting system of indirect taxation ” in a manner profitable to the wine-growing 
industry in Hesse. On this occasion, howeA'er, the stock objection was not 
raised by mere deputies, but by one of the ablest members of the customs con- 
federation council, Geheimer Hessischer Legationsrath (privy councillor to the 
Hessian embassy) Hofmann. “According to the provisions of the customs 
union treaty,” he briefly and decisively said, “the enstoms parliament is not 
called upon to deduce the consequences to internal taxation which may ensue 
from the reduction of import duties. I hold that the house is not coinpetenfc 
to come to a resolution upon motions of this character.” The tone of thCvSe 
wortls eonvej’ed a sense of infallibility, i.e., a certainty beforehand of the 
unanimous iissent of the customs confederation council- 

Speeches in the Customs FarJiammt 

It was then that Bismarck rose to make his first speech in the customs par- 
liament; to express, no doubt, the uuaniiuous feeling of the customs confeder- 
ation council. The anticipation that so it would be was clearly manifest in 
the smiling faces ot the ultra-Main and conservative members. But the whole 
assembly’ listened with breathless attention as Bismarck said : “I am naturally 
no better qualified than my colleague of the grand duchy of Hesse to speak in 
tlie name of the council at this moment, and to say whether it, or a majority 
of its members, would hold itself competent to judge of the motion with which 
J have now for the first time become acquainted. But since doubt has been 
csist upon its competency by a member of the council itself, I feel constraiued 
to state that, in saying that we are not in a position to express an opinion on 
this question in the name of the council, the honourable member is merely 
giving his personal views on the subject, and tliat my own impression pnma 
facie is diametrically opposed to thit of my colleague of the grand duchy of 
Hesse [loud applause] ; for I am strongly of opinion that the confederation 
council — should it have reason to suppose that the modality of taxation was 
interfering with or endangering the freedom of commerce at home which is 
guaranteed by the institutions of the customs uuion — might well feel itself 
competent to apply the remedy.” [Loud applause.] 

Count Bismarck’s “ colleague of the grand duchy of Hesse ” was not the 
sort of man to submit tamely to correction in presence of the assembled huuse. 
He made, for the first time, a public exhibition of the sharp divergence of opin- 
ion among the members of the council of the customs federation. He set Bis- 
marck right at some length on the tenour of the customs union treaty, and insist- 
ed on Ms assertion that, “with regard to the question of competency, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that internal taxation, in so far as it is not com- 
mon, is subject to local legislation.” Bismarck replied immediately : “ Witli- 
out anticipatirg a discussion that may arise within the council itself, T may 
remark that, iu my opinion, the question at issue is uot whether the legislation 
of the grand duchy of Hesse is contrary to the spirit of the customs union 
treary, but whether the legislative organs of the union are justified in con- 
cerning themselves with the question of whether this is the case. ” [Acclama- 
tion.] 

Vp to this time the debate had moved within the limit of a “ customs par- 
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liaanent pure and simple.’^ For Advocate Probst, deputy for Stuttgart, ^4]ie 
beat orator in S’^abia/’ as Ms ultramontane-rep ublicau constituents boasted, 
vas reserved the involuntary merit of giving it a national scope by appealing 
to ‘‘the fear of foreign countries and the disturbance of peace wbicli must 
ensure from outvspoken opposition between south aud north Germany.” Bis- 
marck rose at once to make an explanation. He conld appeal to all men, 
even to the gentlemen from south Germany, to witness that he, his go> erii- 
ment, aud his ‘^colleagues of the northern confederation had avoided any- 
thing that might lay them open to the insinuation that they desired to exercise 
coercion of any sort, even by way of the mildest persuasion, upon the gentle- 
men of south Germany, to induce them to lend themselves to an extension of 
the competency of the customs parliament. How little thought he had of 
such a thing best appeared from his circular letter of September 7 th of the 
current year. He proceeded: 

“ Even were you to express a wish to give up your independence — it is you 
and not I who call it so — to draw nearer to the North German Confederation, 

I should prefer to put it, you would have to give such reasons for your 
wish as would insure it favourable consideration by both paiiies. Ton think 
us far juure eager than w^e are. [Laughter.] But though I thus protest 
against tlie attempt to extend the competency of the customs union, I am no 
less bound to oppose auy attempt to diminish that competency as established 
by treaty. Whether such an attempt is here involved I will not profess to 
say, but" I will remind the honourable geutleuiau who has just sat down, and 
all others who may treat of the same theme, that the appeal to fear never 
finds an echo in a German heart. [Vehement applause.] 

These significant words prepared the way for the greatest speech of that 
grefi.t day, the greatest ever made in the German customs parliament— tiie 
speech of Doctor Yolk of Augsburg, w'bich concluded with the words: ‘ Tliero 
are still some people who take pleasure in pelting one another with snowballs ; 
but the increasing warmth of the sun will soon deprive them of their mate- 
rial: yes, gentlemen, it is spring in Germany! The whole speech, as well as 
this peroration, was so absolutely free from clap-trap that it remained iuiperish- 
ably enshrined in the heart and mind of Bismarck, the great enemy of all clap- 
trap, and he always retained an affection for the honest Swabian from Bava- 
ria. When the worthy Volk died in 1882, too soon for Ms country, Prince 
Bismarck, then imperial chancellor, testified to the value of Ms faithful lielp- 
meet, aud expressed his grief at the passing away of “ one of the best of Ger- 


la the division which followed upon Volk’s speech on Bamberg’s motion, 
the unnatural alliance between the north Gernmu conservatives aud the 
“south German traction” was completely aud finally dissolved. Bismarck’s 
few words had sufficed to bring his old political allies to a better state of mind. 
Among tiie economic labours of the first German customs parliament we may 
ment iou the conclusion of the commercial treaty with Austria and the ratifica- 
tion of the tobacco tax law. Some advance was made in the lecastiug of the 


tariff in accordance with free-trade ideas, and ihe duty on petroleum was re- 
jected. On May 21st the mercantile world of Berlin gave a breakfast to the 
deputies of the customs parliament in the new Bourse. After Pres^dei t Sim- 
sou had replied to Doctor Siemens’ toast, “the custom parliament,” by call- 
ing for a cheer for the mercantile and industrial classes of Berlin, Bisiiuuck 
rose and spoke the following words: 

“I cannot absolve tbe toast jmt given by my right honomubie colleague 
the president of the customs parliament [Bismarck h mself was pri*si(lem 
of the customs federation council] from a certain egoism, >'uce he addr«^8si‘sa 
captatio henevolcniiw to the jury [uc., the uun'cantiie at^d industrial classes of 
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Berlin] is to sit in judgment upon us, and pronounce ' Tou have don© 

welll ’ Yet if I myself steer clear of this rock, will you permit me to express 
the feeling by which we north Germans are actuated in oui' farewell greetings 
to our south German brethren! The short time w^e have been together has 
passed as quickly as a day in spring; may its after effects be those of spring 
upon the coming season ! I believe that after oui' common labours for the inter- 
ests of Germany you will carry home the conviction that here you will find the 
hearts and hands of brothers in every circumstance of life, and that every 
fresh meeting will and must strengthen these relations. Let us hold this kin- 
ship fast, let us cherish this family life! In this sense I wish our south Ger- 
man brethren a hearty ‘ Au revoir. ’ ” These worcis were greeted with loud and 
long-continued applause. 

The speech from the throne with which King William closed the customs 
parliament on May 2ord likewise expressly vindicated the national preroga- 
tives of the presidency, the customs union, and the German nation against 
the “south German fraction.” At the end the king said: “Since I have been 
called to this high position in our common fatherland of Germany by the 
unanimous and lawfully expressed will of the legislative authorities of the 
same who are entitled to do so, I feel myself bound in honour to declare, before 
the representatives of the German nation elected to this parliament, that I will 
maintain and turn to good account the rights conferred upon me, as a sacred 
charge confided to me by the German nation and its princes, in conscientious 
reverence for the treaties concluded and the historical title upon which our 
country’s commonwealth is based.” 

Belbriick had opened the second session of the German customs parliament 
on June 3rd. Bismarck’s state of health and the journey to Hanover in at- 
teudauce on the king, prevented him from speaking before the final sitting of 
J line 21st, which was to decide upon the petroleum duty which the govern- 
ment had demanded. He set forth before his opponents the ideal of pure rev- 
enue taxes {FimnszbUe) just as he had done, on May 21st, in the diet: “I am 
seized with a certain regret that we do not express ourselves to one another 
with complete and genuine frankness whenever I hear sentimental lamenta- 
tions over the poor man who is to see taxes imposed on his petroleum, his eye- 
sight, his intelligence, and Ms pipe of tobacco, proceeding from the same 
mouth which gives its assent without the least scruple of conscience to the 
taxation of flour, bread, fuel (under certain circumstances), meat, and salt, 
at the expense of the same poor man.” The duty on petroleum was neverthe- 
less rejected. On the other hand, a new customs union law was enacted this 
session, commercial treaties were ratified with Japan and Switzerland, and a 
sugar tax was imposed. The rejection of the petroleum tax put an end to tar- 
iff reform. On the same day, June 22nd, on which the diet was closed, the 
king made the closing speech in the customs parliament. « 

THE HOHENZOLLEEN CANDIDATURE (1870 A.D.) 

'Whilst such steps as this were being taken towards the attainment of har- 
mony among the various German states, ihe external menace offered by the 
attitude of France was by no means removed. Austria had watched with a 
jealous eye every movement of the Prussian king, and of Ms chief adviser, 
Bismarck.® The visit of the emperor Alexander of Eussia to Berlin in May, 
1870, and \;he journey of Edng William to meet Alexander at Ems in the fol- 
lowing June, were only natural courtesies between near relatives. But the 
courts of Paris and Vienna could not but regard as significant the fact that 
ooth the chancellor of the confederation, Count Bismarck, and Oubril, the 
Enssian ambassador to Berlin, were present at the meeting at Ems. Bismarck. 
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with )iis keen penetration, saw clearly what might be expected from Prance 
since the accession of the incapable duke de Gramont to the guidance of for- 
eign affairs, and at the conference he sought to proyide himself with a sup- 
port in Russia in case of war with Prance, offering her, if Prussia were vieto- 
rious, the revision of the Peace of Paris, of 1866. Q-f 

From a Madrid telegram of July 8rd Paris learned the news that Prince 
Leopold Hohenzollern was to be king of Spain, and the Constitutionnel which 
was Gramout’s organ, in its issue of July 4th published an article drawn up 
by the duke himself, or at least inspired by him, in which it was indeed con- 
ceded that the Spaniards were at liberty to regulate their own destinies, ac- 
cording to their own discretion, but at the same time astonishment was ex- 
pressed that niiitters should have gone so far that Prance was obliged to see 
the sceptre of Charles V intrusted to a Prussian prince. This candidature was 
no new thing to the French government. The French cabinet, like those of 
the other great powers, had known for at least three weeks of the Spanish 
government’s negotiations with Prince Leopold. But it purposely represent- 
ed itself as ignorant, in order that it might pose before the country as the in- 
nocent lamb, tricked and taken unawares, and so give vent to its virtuous 
indignation at this nnscrnpulous game of intrigue in the most vehement and 
provocative fashion. For it is clear that it lay with the French government 
to determine whether it would solve this HohenzoRern-Spanish question in a 
peaceful or a warlike manner. If it desired the former, Gramont had only to 
try diplomatic methods, to negotiate with Prussia, request the co-operation of 
the other chief powers, and success was insured. For it is not conceivable 
that Bismarck, who three years before had not gone to war about the Luxem- 
burg question, popular though that was in Germany, now, in a case which 
did not specially touch the interests of Germany, and which, as it concerned a 
prince who was not a Prussian hut a Hohenzollern, could hardly rise to the 
importance of a national affair, should leave out of account the apprehensions 
and w'ishes of France, and press this very question to the point of war. 

But Gramont, who thought to be a Bismarck to France, would not enter 
on this peaceful course, but by the advice of his friend Beu^ chose rather to 
make a pretext for a war out of a question that was not national but purely 
dynastic. He laid the whole matter before the legislative body, and here 
indulged in such warlike threats that war could no longer be avoided- 
Breaches of tact and instances of insolence towards Prussia and her Mug fol- 
lowed one another. Roughly speaMng, the conduct of France towards Prus- 
sia greatly resembled the situation from 1805-1806, but with this difference 
— that King William’s father had taken up arms only after allowing a series 
of insolences to be heaped upon him, while the son at the very first manifes- 
tation of France’s ambitious madness had taken up the gauntlet. But the 
same fate was intended for him. “Submission or war,’^ rang the word in the 
Tmleries. And if Prussia had conceded the first submission the second would 
have followed in a few weeks, and so on continuously till finally the son like 
his father would have had to begin the war all the same, under perhaps far 
more unfavourable conditions. For the aim of Gramont’s policy was con- 
quest, the seizure of Belgium and Luxemburg or of the German territory on 
the left bank of the Rhine, or both together; for the annexation of the one 
implied also that of the other, and the much-talked-of extension of the French 
rule as far as the Rhine from BMe to its mouth would then be an accomplished 
fact. Since Prussia had refused any treaty of alliance with France, an at- 
tempt was now to be made to see whether the aggraaidisement of France could 
not be effected in war with Prussia instead of in alliance with Prussia. 

Although the Spanish ministers and ambassadors asserted in the most posi- 
tive terms that they had never negotiated with the Pruasiau government, but 
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only with. Prince Leopold of Ilohenzollem ; although everyone knew that this 
prince occupied an entirely independent position, and in a question like that 
of accepting the Spanish throne it was not the part of the king of Prussia 
either to command or forbid; although in any case the occupation of the 
Spanish throne by a German prince was of no conceivable benefit to Prussia 
and at the very most secured but the negative advantage that then a Pranco- 
Spanisli alliance, such as had been planned in the year 1868 between Isabella 
and Napoleon, would be relegated to the domain of impossibilities — yet from 
the very first the French goverament put the person of the Prussian king into 
the foreground, made him responsible for the whole quarrel, treated the whole 
matter as a purely Prussian and indeed dynastic intrigue, and thus deprived 
the king of the possibility of a peaceful arrangement. 

Events followed one another with unexampled swiftness and precision. 
On the 4th of July Gramout caused the French charge d'affaires in Berlin to 
question the secretary of state, Thile, on the subject of the candidature for 
the throne ; and received for answer that this afit’air was absolutely no concern 
of Prussia’s. The same day Gramout charged the Prussian ambassador at 
Paris, Freiherr von Werther, who was just about to start for Ems, to tell the 
king that the French government expected that he would iuduce Prince Leo- 
pold to refuse the crown offered him by Spain, and that France made this a 
question of war. On the 6th of July, without waiting for a word from Ems, 
Gramout in the legislali\’e body answered the interpellation made on the pre- 
ceding day by saying: ‘^We do not consider that respect for the rights of a 
iieighbouriiig people obliges ns to endure that a foreign power, by placing 
one of lier princes on the throne of Charles V, should disturb the present bal- 
ance inEiiroi)e and be enabled to endanger the interests and honour of France. 
We hope that this c^’cntuality will not be realised; in this we rely on the wis- 
dom of the German and the friendship of the Spanish people. If it should 
turn out otherwise, we should be comx>elled to do our duty, without hesitation 
and without weakness, strong in your support and that of the nation. ” At the 
same time warlike preparations were set in hand both by land and sea, and 
the French press assumed towards Prussia such a tone as might have led the 
i-eader to suppose that the latter country had already a second Jena behind it. 

Benedetti^B Mission 

The French ambassador to the court of Berlin, Count Benedetti, was then 
sojourning at the baths of Wildbad, in the Black Forest region of Wurtem- 
berg. On the 7th of July he received from Gramout telegraphic instructions 
to proceed instantly to Ems. On the 9th of July he had his first audience of 
the king, and demanded in the name of his government that the king should 
issue a conuuand to Prince Leopold to recall his acceptance of the Spanish 
crown. The king answered that he had neither commanded the prince to ac- 
cept the crown, nor could command him to take back his word. This answer 
was regarded by the French government as a mere evasion, and it again em- 
phasised the exclusive responsibility of the king. Then, on the 12th of July, 
a telegram from the castle of Sigmaringen was published, which announced 
the withdrawal of Prince Leopold from the candidature for the Spanish 
throne. With this the conflict seemed laid aside and all solid grounds for it 
done away with. Indeed, on the 8th and 10th of July, Gramont had said in 
conversation with the English ambassador that the matter could find its sim- 
plest and happiest solution in the voluntary retirement of the prince ; and on 
the receipt of the Sigmaringen telegram the minister of justice, Ollivier, had 
immediately sent round a declaration to the deputies that this closed the 
incident. 
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But what about the war by which it was hoped to win bach Fiancees 
lost prestige? Gramont therefore went a step farther, though he might have 
told himself that if Prance did not content herself with the prince’s with- 
drawal, but instituted still further demands, she would be taking on herself 
the whole responsibility of the question of war, and must allow the judgment 
to be passed on her that she was not working for peace but for war. Would 
tba question then remain a purely dynastic one? Or would it not rather be- 
come a national one which might set half Europe in flames? 

Indilfereut to such considerations, Gramont preserved his dictatorial de- 
meanour. On the 12th of July he said to the Prussian ambassador who had 
just returned from Eins: ^-^The prince’s abdication is a minor affair; in any 
case Prance would never have suffered him to ascend the throne : the rnain 
thing now is to allay the ill feeling excited by his candidature and to quiet the 
excitement among the French people; with this object the king of Prussia 
should write the emperor a letter which may be published, saying that the 
king in authorising the prince to accept the Spanish crown could not have sup- 
posed that he was touching too closely the interests and honour of the French 
nation, and that he acquiesces in the priuce’s abdication with the wish and 
hope that any grounds of a breach between the two governments may thus dis- 
appear.” Freiherr von Werther had at least sufficient tact not to telegraph 
so shamefully unreasonable a demand direct to the king as Gramont wish^ 
but uot enough to reject it altogether and leave to Gramont himself the form 
in which it was to be presented. He sent an official report of it to Count 
Bismarck, and the latter returned no answer whatever, made no attempt to 
lay the report before the king, and immediately gave the ambassador leave of 
absence. 

After the conversation with the Prussian ambassador, Gramont commis- 
sioned Count Benedetti by telegram to demand of the king that he would ex- 
pressly signify his approval of Prince Leopold’s renunciation, and give assur- 
ance that he would never give his coxisent to any future candidature of the 
prince of Hoheuzollern. Benedetti executed this commission in a very tact- 
less fashion, in the morning of the 13th of July, on the Brunnenpromenade at 
Ems. The king answered that he could indorse the renunciation only as a 
private person, not as king of Prussia, but that in the interests of Prussia he 
must emphatically refuse any engagement for the future in this and all other 
matters. When, a few hours later, Benedetti requested a fresh audience in 
order to discuss the same subject once more, the king sent a message to say 
that he must not return to the subject ; he had already spoken his last word 
on the matter ; if the ambassador could not let it rest he must tuin to the Prus- 
sian ministry of foreign affairs. On the evening of the 13th of July the pro- 
ceedings at Ems were communicated to the Prussian ambassadors at foreign 
courts by the Prussian government in a telegram which merely stated the 
facts, and were brought to the knowledge of the German nation in an extra 
edition of the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeituingj the organ of Count Bismarck. 

This firm, manly attitude on the part of the king ill suited the plans of the 
French war party. The news spread by Benedetti roused great excitement 
and confusion in Paris. Some held the conflict at an end ; others who had 
already gone too far were unwilling to retreat, and preferred to plunge the 
dynasty and the country into a very hazardous war rather than have it said 
of them that they had again laid demands before Prussia and had again received 
an unfavourable answer ; so that, in fine, it was not the king of Prussia but 
themselves who had suffered a humiliation. Napoleon wavered. For a cause 
like this to begin war with the united power of the North German Confedera- 
tion, perhaps even with all Germany, appeared to him a dangeroim proceed- 
ing, For a long time he could come to no decision, listened while all and 
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sundry gave their views, and brooded over them in his wonted fashion. In a 
short time peace was all but decided on. But in the night of the 14th to the 
15th of July, in which the decisive sitting of the ministerial council was held 
at St. Cloud, the ministers Gramont and Lebceuf, both anxious for war, and 
the empress Eugenie, instigated and instructed by the Jesuits, urged on thfe 
emperor no longer to take these perpetual rebuffs and humiliations from Prus- 
sia but, for the safety of his throne, which rested on the respect of the Freach 
people, to declare war, and in alliance with the great Catholic nations fall on 
heretic Germany. The emperor finally yielded, manifestly with a heavy 
heart, and the empress cried triumphantly: “This is my war! With God’s 
help we will overthrow Protestant Prussia. ” 

In the sitting of the senate and legislative body, on the 15th of July, an 
official memorial was issued by the ministers Gramout and Ollivier — the latter 
of whom, though no enemy to Germany and averse to war, had been drawm 
along by his colleagues- In this memorial the facts of what had passed at 
Ems were completely distorted. It spoke of an affront to Count Benedetti, 
wffio had been shown the door, and of a telegram to the foreign powers, dam- 
aging to the honour of France, and it drew attention to the Prussian prepara- 
tions for w^ar which had been already begun on the 14th of July. In couse- 
queuce of this the government had summoned the reserves and was about to 
take further measures. At the same time a demand for credit for the army 
and ua'v’y and a law concerning the summoning of the garde inobile to active 
service and the enrolment of volunteers were brought in. The senate approved 
unanimously all the demands of the government ; the legislative body granted 
the credit for the army by 2*15 to 10 votes and the rest of the demands with 
only one dissentient voice. It was in vain that a few members of the opposi- 
tion, w'ho saw through the ministerial 'sveb of lies, pointed out that the king 
had done all that could he expected of luiii and that no actual affront could be 
cited; in vaiu they demanded that the despatch containing au affront to 
France should he laid before them as evidence ; in vain did Thiers, who for 
years had worked on the vanity of the French nation and incited them to 
war, declare that the occasion for war had been unskilfully chosen and that 
the prei^aratious for war were not complete : the ministers of the Bonapartist 
majority shouted down these individual w^arniug voices. On the evening of 
this day a mob of ragged men was to be heard calling in the streets of Paris, 
“To Berlin — to Berlin! ” and the official press spoke of the defeat of Prussia 
and the seizure of the left bank of the Ehine as a matter of course. The offi- 
cial declaration of war was handed to the Prussian government by the French 
chargi d^affaii'ea on the 19th of July. 

THE FBAKCO-PEtrSSIAN- WAB OF 1870 

France had spoken. After the ballot of the 16th of July no one could say 
that it -was only the emperor who had desired war. Since the senate unanimously 
and the legislative body by 245 to 10 votes had declared for the proposals, all 
the people’s representatives — that is, the whole country— were responsible for 
the war. In Germany the gauntlet which had been flung down was accepted ’Sf ith 
determination, even with enthusiasm. There was no more talk of a dynastic 
war. Since Gramont had not contented himself with Prince Leoimld^s resig- 
nation, though this had evidently been made at the king of Prussia’s request; 
since Gramont had gone so far as to ask of the king the despatch of a letter of 
excuse to be published before all the world and the formal promise to keep the 
house of Hohenzollern forever out of Spanish affairs— everyone in Germany 
perceived tliat the question of the Hohenzollern candidature was a side issue, 
that the real question was war at any price, that its object was interference in 



German affairs, destruction of the process of unification, and annexation o1 
German territory. Consequently all Germany felt the humiliation intendec 
for tie king one destined for the whole country, looked on the war a 
wholly national, and indulged the hope that the time had now come for com 
pleting the work of 1866 and at the same time paying off the grudges of i 
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man Confederation had been relegated to an incalculable distance, and even 
the stoutest hearts despaired of living to see this union. On the contrary, a 
backward step had to be taken ; for the clericals and democrats of Bavaria 
and Wiirtemberg were in a fair way to get the better of their governments, 
and so to procure the abrogation of the treaties with Prussia and bring on the 
scenes a wonderful mixture of state institutions compounded according to the 
ideas of those who favoured the union of church and state, republican princi- 
ples, and the confederation of the Ehine, and tihis southern confederation would 
not appear as an alliance in aid of north Germany but as an alliance- against 
her, relying on Austria on the one hand and ou tlie other on Prance. 

Such was the state of affairs in Germany when Graniout seized the occasion 
for war, and by Ms manner of doing so provided for the sudden removal of 
i’he obstacles in the way of German unity, so that ail that great Germany 
which extends from the Koiigs-Aa to the Alps ruse up and sang llie Wacht am 
Bkein. And it did not stop at singing. The most decisive stei)s f» allowed one 
after the other. As early as the of July Bismarck and Moltke came to 
Bmi in and. conferred witii the ministers. On the ITth Bismarck declared to 
the English ambassador that the king had already shown far too luiieh rather 
Than too little iiioderathm, and that it was now Prussia’s turn to require 
A'l'aiice to take back her threatening language and give an explanation of her 
warlike preparati cms. 


The Army in MohiJmed 


On the iJtii of .Tuiy the king lefti Ems and returned to Berlin. His jour- 
ney was C' triiimi’jihal progress; wherever he stopped he received patriotic ad- 
a!''i rmuieo to liieiii, Tlie m’owii prince, Bismarck, Mol1k(% and Boon 
came irnirhubrrg 1o meet him. In Berlin avast throng of people awaited 
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Muk piiiL-e shorily iMdbrii nine (delock in the (wening, 
Lilwiv >iatio!i ill Berlin, did die king leairn that In Paris 
dy been Mihinitted tij llie two chambers. On the even- 
[oViiihi^ iJiig resolved on the mobilisation of the army, on the 
rrdli direct ions were gi\'eii for precautionary measures on the northern coasts, 
'irtll the coiiiiCii ui r!ie Aortii Gei'inan CoiifcHltiration was suininoned to an ex- 
/'aordinary sitting. A resolute maieptaime of the arrogant challenge wuB 
ddanimoiLsly agi'eeti i.i|io5i !>y the rejir<;sentativcs (d’ the states of the eonleder- 
ptloE. On Vue BHli of July King William opened tln^ north Gemian diet. 
The speech from Uie throne was full of lofty patriotism, boldness, and confi- 
dence ; 

'Gf in former centuries G^^rmaiiy has borne in sihuu'e such violations of her 
.rights and her honour, she did so only because in Ian* di.stracted state she 
f-cnew not how’’ strong she was. To-day wTkui the fituid ol spiritual and legal 
unity, which the w'ars O' f liberation lU'gaii 1o twine, is ever drawing the Ger- 
:xaaVT.cvs more olosely tugeilier; to-day when G(M'many’s armour no^louger 
offers a weak spot to the enemy, Germany bears within herself the will and 
the power to cope wdth new acts of Ereiudi violence. And since the allied 
governments are conscious that all honour permits lias been done to preserve 
to Europe the blessings of peace, and since it is indubitably manifest to all 
eyes that the sword has been forced into our hands, with so much the more con- 
fidence do w'e turn, strengthened by the united support of the German govern- 
ments alike of the south and north, to the patriotism and readiness for sacrifice 
of the German people, with the summons to the defence of their honour and 
their independence.” On the 21st of July the diet unanimously granted the 
£24,000,000 required by the goveruraeut. On the 29th Bismarck x)ublished 
the various ijroposals offered by France as the basis of a treaty in 1866 and 








in a motion in ia\ oiu' of an iiriued neutrality, but to the demands of honour 
and good faitli, and on the 19th of July, by 101 to 47 votes it granted the sum 
of 18,260,000 tioriiis for the purpose of eqiiippiug and niaintaimng the army. 



berg troops. In Hesse the minister, Von Dalwigk, hard as it was for Mm to 
do so, had to ask the chamber for a credit. It was Tmanimously granted. 
The grand duke of Baden, knowing himself in haimony with the wishes of his 
people, ordered a mobilisation of the army on the 16th of July, and on the 
" “ ■ ' ' ' is passports. On the 16th eommiinication 

temipted by the withdrawal of the bridge 
s from the railway bridee, and on the 22uci 


pier 


of the railway bridge. 

The day previonsly, on the groundless rumour that explosive buHets had 
been distributed to the troops of Baden, an official of the French ministry had 
informed the ambassador of Baden in Paris that if this were so France wotdd 
resort to reprisals, would regard Baden as ontside the pale of the law of na- 
tions, and would waste the conntry as had been done in Melac’s time, not even 


sparing the women. 

Thus by the 22ikl of July the whole of Germany, the south as well as the 
north, was resolved on a great and decisive struggle, and a national enthusi- 
asm, an emulous co-operation, a self-devoted zeal for sacrifice, such as had 
never before been seen in Germany, were shown amongst all races and all 
orders of the population. “How or never! ” was the watchword of the whole 
nation ; to repel the enemy whose challenge had been given with such arrogant 
brutality was the first aim ; if this were attained the political union of Ger- 
many, as yet still split up into small sections, would certainly follow, and the 
centre of Europe would then be occupied by a nation respected for its intel- 
lectual cultivation and dreaded for the steadfast commanding force of its 

It was the idea of being now able to attain these objects by a single blow 
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which, lent the German movement of 1870 that marvellous impetus equipped, 
the soldiers with such incredible bravery and eiidurauce, and rmde victory 
appear to them as an absolute command of duty and necesoity. From all 
sides, even from the most distant lauds, volunteers had hastened to the coun- 
try, the most desirable posts were forsaheii by young men engaged in manu- 
factures and trades, and the lecture rooms of the uuh^ersilies by the lecturers 
and students, all with the one sole object of preserving their fatherland. 
“Germany before everything,^' was the proud word with which the Landwehr 
seized the rifle, and he who was left behind sought to heal the wounds of 
war. 

At no time and amongst no people was care so patriotically and magnani- 
mously bestowed ou the wounded and those who remained behind, on the 
families of the reservists and the Landwehr, as was done by the German people 
throughout the war, without remissiou and without neglect . State, general, 
and private resources were brought into play. Private persons also gave large 
sums for remarkable deeds performed during the war. On the 19th of July 
the King of Prussia renewed for the whole German army the order of the Iron 
Cross, which his father had founded. 

German Military Plans 

The excellence of the Prussian military institutions, the exactness of 
Moltike’s plan of campaign which went into the min utcst details, and in co- 
operation with it the energetic military administration of Boon, made it possi- 
ble for considerable masses to take the field at the outset, so that the mobilisa- 
tion for which orders were given on the 16th of July was completed by the 
evening of the 26th, that is, in eleven days ; and eight days laUn- the German 
army had already taken up its position on the left bank of the Rhine. The 
strength of the German army was 1,183,389 men and 250,373 horses. 

Ou the supposition that the French could not effect a rapid mobilisation, 
and be the first to take the offensive and cross the Rhine, Moltke’s i)lan provided 
that the fi.rst army under General Steinmetz should march from its X)lace of 
assembly at Coblenz to the Saar at Saarbriicken ; the second army, under 
Prince Frederick Charles, should also take the direction from Biugeii and 
Mainz towards the Saar at Saarbriicken and Saargemiind ; whilst tlie third army 
under the crown prince of Prussia marched from Mannheim and Rastatt towards 
the Lauter in the northeastern angle of Alsace. The further plan was that 
the crovTi prince, whose army, according to the first) disposition, already 
stood near the French border, should begin the campaign, hurl the right wing 
of the French position across the Vosges, and advance as far as the Moselle; 
that at the same time Prince Frederick Charles and Steinmetz should push the 
French forces, which had taken up a position l)efore Metz, hack on that for- 
tress, cut off their retreat to Chdlous or Paris, deliver a decisive battle at Metz, 
either throw back the beaten foe into th(^ fortress or drive him towards the 
northern border, and so lay open the way to Paris for the third ai'iuy and the 
other troops that cotild he disposed of. This plan wjis as skilful as it w^as 
hold, and in the main the military operations followed the course intended. 

Besides these three armies, with thirteen army corps, at the time of the 
first disposition there were still three and a half axany corps with about 112,000 
men as a first reserve iu Gerraauy. Of these the first and second army corps, 
which were intended to oppose a body of French and Danish troops sent to 
laud ou the north coast, were summoned to tlie battle-ground of Metz soon 
after the first victories, whilst the sixth avmv corps, which covered Silesia 
against Austria, then mustering her troo])s, in the month of August joined the 
army of the crown prince, and similarly iu September the sewnitcenth division 
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marclied towards France, where it was subsequently to display a glorions 
activity on the Loire. 

The provinces lying near the seat of war and the coast districrs of the 
North Sea and the Baltic were declared to be in a state of war; five govei;nors- 
general were appointed for them, and General Vogel von Falckenstein, who 
had w'on fame in the campaign on the Main in 1866, was appointed governor 
cf Prussia, Pomerania, Schleswig-Holstein, and Hanover. The seventeenth 
division and the other Landwelir divisions set apart for the defence of the 
coast districts were under the command of the grand duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schweriu. 

The commanders of the three great armies left Berlin on the 26th of July 
for the appointed places of assembly of their troops. On the 31st of July the 
king of Prussia, who held the chief command over all the German forces, left 
his residence at Berlin. He was accompanied by Count Bismarck and generals 
Moltke and Boon. On the morning of the 2nd of August he entered Mainz. 
Here the general headquarters had been erected, and from here a proclamation 
was issued to the German army. Here in the general headquarters and there 
in the three great armieji was concentrated the whole force of Germany. The 
gaze of the whole German people was directed towards the Ehine and the Saar ; 
anxious, but confident, it expected the first tidings. 

French Flans j Outline of the War 

It is characteristic of the peculiarities of French diplomacy that Prance, 
which could have deferred the outbreak of the war until she was ready to 
strike, had declared war at a time in which she was so far behindhand with 
her preparations that not only was an offensive advance out of the question, 
but also an adequate defence. Already the attitude of south Germany had 
greatly thwarted Napoleon’s plans. Imagining the wrongheadedness of the 
ultramontanes and democrats to be irresistible, he had a firm belief in the 
neutrality of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, and had now to learn on the 16th and 
17th of July that the order for mobilisation had already been given there. To 
prevent the union of the south German troops with the north German, he 
mshed to execute a part of Niel’s plan of campaign and by the rapidity of Ms 
operations to make up for what his troops lacked in numbers. The strength 
of the German field force he reckoned at 559,000 men, that of his own at 
300,000. This almost double superiority of the enemy he hoped to reduce to 
a considerable extent by a swift and powerful attack; 160,000 men were to 
assemble at Metz, 100,000 at Strasburg, 60,000 in the camp at ChMons. He 
would unite the first two armies, and at the head of 250,000 men would cross 
the Ehine at Maxau, place himself like an iron bar between north and south 
Germany, and reduce the south German states to neutrality, or perhaps even 
compel a new confederation of the Ehine. If this succored, he hoped to 
secure the alliance of Austria and Italy, with wMch favourable negotiations 
had already been opened, and then it would be time to look for the Prussian 
army, which he reckoned as at most 350,000 men, and subdue them by means 
of the proverbial Han of his victorious troops. Meantime the 50,000 men 
assembled at Chfilons were to march towards Metz, to cover the rear of the 
operating army and watch the northeastern frontier, and the app^ranee of 
the French fleet in the North Sea and the Baltic, with the French troops to be 
landed with their Banish auxiliaries, would retain a portion of the Pr u ssian 
forces in the coast districts. 

The execution of this plan was possible only if Napoleon could crc^ the 
Ehine with 250,000 men at the very moment of declaring war. Bnt there 
were at that time only 100,000 men in Metz, in Strasburg only 40,000; in 
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Chalons two divisions were missing, artillery and cavalry were not ready for 
service, not a single army corps had a complete field equipment, and when 
Napoleon gave orders to hasten the arrival of the missing regiments, obedience 
was only indolently rendered on the plea that Algeria, Paris, and Lyons could 
not be denuded of garrisons. But other necessities were also wanting. Grealt 
stores of xn’ovisious, munitions, and equixnnents had been collected, but un- 
fortunately not where they were needed. The railway administrations were 
not organised for and not accustomed to such colossal transports of men and 
stores. Consequently tiiere was huge confusion ; the railway stations were 
overflowing with materials required for the war, while the fortresses were suf- 
fering for waut of them. 

In such a state of aifairs there was no question of executing Napoleon’s 
plau of campaign and taking the oli'eiisive. With this, other hopes fell to the 
ground: south Germany completed her military union with the north, troops 
for landing might well be hard to i^rodiice when there was a lack of laud forces, 
and the conclusion of alliances with Denmark, Austria, and Italy probably 
depended on the question of who should gain the first successes. The desire 
for an iuvasion of Schleswig-Holstein and other Prussian territories was not 
wanting in Denmark; but the recollection of the blows of 18(4 was still too 
"keen for the Danes to venture on any sort of hostilities before the apx3earance 
of at least 40,000 French troops for the landing and hefore Napoleonic suc- 
cesses were announced. In Austria, where, ever since the Salzburg interview 
negotiations had been going on for an alliance with France, the moment for 
war was indeed regarded as very ill -chosen; but the war party, strengthened 
by Beast’s intrigues and by hatred for Bismairck, still thought it inexpedient 
not to take advantage of the opportunity to humiliate Prussia and recover the 
Habsburg position in Germany, and ga^^e. a promise that tlie preparations for 
w’ar should be immediately taken in hand, and after their completion, in the 
month of September, war should be declared against Prussia and the Austrian 
troops should inarch into Germany. A formal treaty of alliance betAveen 
France and Austria liad been already draAVii up at St. (’loud and aAvaited sig- 
nature; but this uever took place; for the mobilisation could not be effected 
so quickly in Vienna as at Berlin, and before preparations were completed the 
tempter of St. Cloud was already behind lock and key. 

Italy occupied the peculiar position of having both France and Prussia for 
her allies- To the latter she owed the possession of Lombardy, to the former 
that of Venetia. Thus tlie necessity of Italy’s neutrality was a foregone con- 
clusion. Yet it appears that the king and a notable party of generals and 
statesmen might ha\’e been won over by Napoleon if he had assui'ed them the 
delivery of Eome into their hands as the price of the alliance. Perhaps at 
this price alone could the dislike of the parliamentary opposition to a French 
alliance ha^^'e been overcome. But Napoleon, in whose military programme 
the Pope and the Jesuits played so important a part, rejected the request of 
the Italian government ; Italy then remained neutral and seized the favourable 
opportunity to take what she Avauted herself. The eA’euts of 1806 were here 
repeated in their results. 

Thus France was isolated. She had begun the Avar by herself, and must 
; also go through with it alone. The fair speeches of French diplomatists and 
•the later journey of the French statesman, Thiers, to London, Petersburg, 
Vienna, and Florence, changed nothing of this. All the states showed a 
marked prefereuce for neutrality, though they did not all obserA^e it very 
strictly— as, for example, England and the ITnited States of North America, 
Avhich proAuded the French ships with coal, and in the second stage of the war 
sold to the French army Aveapons, AA’ithout Avhich those in power would not 
have been able to continue the struggle. The Spanish government, which 
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had been ^orbidden by Gramont’s declairations to persist in tiie HohenzoUem 
candidature showed very little sense of honour in face of this arrogance. It 
confirmed Prince Leopold’s declaration of July 12th, declared that the whole 
affair no longer interested Spain, and the prime minister, Prim, looked about 
for another candidate. Only one state showed a regard for right and honour, 
and that was Eussia. Germany went to war without a single ally, and might 
esteem herself fortunate that she had none ; for in 1814: and 1815 she had had 
to perform the hardest part of the task, only to receive the most insignificant 
share of the booty and to see her most important and reasonable suggestions 
and demands treated as waste paper. In 1870 Germany was strong enough to 
enter alone on the struggle with France ; if the struggle ended victoriously, she 
was also strong enough to turn a deaf ear to the urgent voices in favour of 
peace, and to keep at arm’s length the compassionate brothers from London 
and other places while she dictated conditions of peace at her own discretion, 
and in this as in the war to act only in accordance with her own interests. 

But still it was fortunate for Germany that she had some one to cover her 
rear and make it possible for her almost entirely to denude her eastern prov- 
inces of troops and bring whole army corps to the seat of W'ar. It was the 
declaration made by the emperor Alexander at the beginning of the war which 
kept the sword of Austria and, J>erhaps, those of other states, in the sheath. 
He would, he said, remain neutral so long as the other powders did the same ; 
but so soon as a third power joined in the war and appeared on the side of 
France he would likewise do his part and come forward as the ally of Prussia. 
By this firm attitude of the emperor Alexander the Franco-German War was 
localised and hindered from developing into a European one. If at any stage 
of the war Austria sent troops into Germany, the Eussians would march into 
Austria and take the opportunity to revenge themselves for 1854. At the close 
of the war King William addressed a telegram on this subject to the emperor 
Alexander; it was dated the 27th of February, 1871, and ran thus: Prussia 
will never forget that she owes it to yon that the war did not assume the 
utmost dimensions. ” f 

The story of the war has already been told in our history of France (Vol- 
ume Kill), and need not be repeated here. Every reader will recall the 
chief incidents of the brief but epoch-making conffict — the decisive engage- 
ment at Sedan, which resulted in the surrender of the French emperor; the 
capitulation of Bazaine at Metz ; the investment and final capture of Paris. 
There are but two scenes in this dramatic story which we shall dweU upon 
here. One of these has to do with the victory of Sedan, through which the 
foundations were laid for all the successes that followed ; the other depicts 
that culminating event in which King William of Prussia became Emperor 
William I of a united Germany. We shall introduce the picture of Sedan, 
not to add any new facte to the story as it has already been told in our earlier 
volume, but to illustrate the personal character of the Prussian king; for the 
account which we present is given in his own words, in three messages to his 
wife. These messages speak for themselves and make comment super- 
fluous : “ 


Before Sedaij, September Bnd, 1 :30 f.m. 

To Queen Augusta at Berlin: 

The capitulation by -whicli the whole nf tlie army in Sedan yield themselves prisoners of 
war has just been concluded with General Wimpffen. who takes command in place of Mar- 
shal MacMahon, v.rounded. The emperor surrendered only his own person to me, as he does 
not hold the command, and leaves everyihing to the regency at Paris. I shall settle his place 
of residence after I have spoken to him in a rendezvous which is to take place immediately. 
What a turn of fortune, by God’s providence! 

Wilhelm. 
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Vendiiesse, September 4t^ , 8 \.m. 

What an agitating moment, that of the meeting witli Napoleon ' lie ivas '' ast down, but 
dignified in bearing and resigned. I have assigned Wiihelmshdhe near Cassel to him as a res- 
idence. Our meeting took place in a little chateau in front of the western glacis of Sedan. 
You can imagine my reception by the troops! indescribable! By the fall of dusk, 7:110, I 
had finished my five hours’ ride, but did not get back here till one o’clock. 

God help us farther! Wilhelm. 

Vendresse, South op Sedan, September 3rd. 

To Queen Augusta at Berlin: 

From my three telegrams j'oii know the full magnitude of the great historic event that 
has come to pass! It is a dream, even to us who have seen it unfold Irom hour to hour. 

When I reflect that I who, after one great and suceessfuL war, could not reasonably expect 
to witness anything more glorious in the course of my reign, now see this epoch-malving act 
ensue, I humble myself before God who alone has clioseu me, iny army, and my allies, to 
bring that about which has cnoiG to pass and has appointed us the instruments of his 'wdli. 
This is the only light in which I can look upon it, and praise the mercy and guiding hand of 
God. Now listen to a description, in briefest outline, of the battle and its couBequeiicea. 

On the evening of ihe 31st and the early morning of the 1st the army arrived at the posi- 
tions it had DGcn directed to take up round about Sedan. The Bavarians were on the left wing 
at Bazeilles on the Maas; next to them were the Saxons, towards Moncellc and Daigny, the 
guards were on the march to Givonne, the fith and llth corps to St. Mengea and Fleigueu.x. 
Here tile Maas makes a sharp bend, so that no corps was posted between St. Mengea and Don- 
diery, but the Whrtembergers were at the latter place, where they served the, further purpose 
of protceling the rear from sorties from Mezifires. Count Stolberg’s division of cavalry 
formed the right wing, on the plain of Donchery. On the front, towards Sedan, were the rest 
of the Bavarians. 

In spite of the thick fog the fight began at Bazeilles early in the morning, and gradually 
developed into a very fierce tngagement, in which the houses had to be taken one by one, 
which lasted nearly the wlmle day. and in which Schuler’s Erfurt division (from the reserve, 
4th corps) liad to lend a hand. AVhen I reached the front of Sedan, at eight o'clock, the great 
Ij.itLery iias Just opening fire upon the fortifications. A fierce artillery light now arose on all 
sides, wdiich lasted for hours, and during which our men gradually gained grouucl. The vil- 
lages I have mentioned -were taken. 

Very deep ravines clothed with forest impeded the advance of the infantry and favoured 
defensive operations. The villages of Illy ana Pioing were taken and the circle of fire gradu- 
ally contracted about Sedan. It was a maguiticeut sight from our position on a commanding 
height behind the battery I have mentioned, in front and to the right of Frenois and above 
Petit Torcy. The vigour of the enemy’s resistance began to slacken by degrees, as we coukl 
see from the scattered battalions which hastily retreated at a run from the woods and villages. 
The cavalry attempted an attack on some of the battalions of our 5th corps, which behaved 
admirably; the cavalry dashed through the open spaces of the battalions, wheeled round, 
and came back the same way; this was done by three dilTcrent regiments in turn, so that 
the ground was strewn with the bodies of men and horses — all of which we coukl see from our 
position. I have not yet, been able to find out the number of this bravo regiment. 

In many places the enemy ’s retreat had resolved itself into flight, and infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, all were crowiiiug into the town and its immediate neighbourhood; and yet 
tliere was no sign that the enemy purposed to extricate themselves from this desperate sitiia- 
tiion by capitulating, and consequently we had no choice but to bombard the town with the 
battery before spoken of. In about twenty minutes it was on tire in several places — which 
combined with the many burning villages within the area of the tight to present an awful 
spectacle — and I theieforc silenced the fire and sent Lieutenant-Colonel Bronsart von Bcliellcu- 
dorf from the staff with a white flag to parley and offer tenns of capitulation to the fortress 
and army. He was met by a Bavarian officer despatched to tell mo that a French officer with 
a flag of truce had appeared at the gates. Lieutenant -Colonel von Bronsart was admitted, 
and on asking for the general eii c/u/ was to his surprise taken to the emperor, who desired to 
intrust him with letter for me. When the emperor inquired what his orders were and re- 
ceived the answer, “To call upon the army and fortress to surrender,’’ he answered that on this 
point he must address himself to General von AVimptleu, who had just taken over the com- 
mand from MaeMahon, who was wounded, and that he himself would send his letter to me by 
Reille, his adjutant-general. It was seven o’clock when Eeille and Bronsart arrived, the lat- 
ter somewhat the earlier of the two, and from him we first learned the certainty of the empe- 
ror’s presence. You can imagine the effect of the news upon all of us and on me above all! 
Eeille sprang from his hor.se and handetl me the emperor s letter, adding that he had no fur- 
ther rrders. Before opening the letter I said to him, “But I require as a primary condition 
tnat the army shall lay down its arms.” The letter begins, N’ayant paajm inoKrlr d la iete 
de mes twapen, Jc depose mon epic d votre majesW ; leaving everything else to me. 

My answer wa^. that I deplored the wav in which we met and begged him to send an ofii- 
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cer Tvitli fu” powers to conclude a capitulation. By two o’clock on the morning of the 2nd no 
word had con e from Moltko concerning the negotiations for capitulation which was to have 
taken place at tloncherj , and X therefore drove to the battle-field at eight in the morning as 
had been agreed, and met Moltke, who was coming to me to get my assent to the capitulation 
proposals, and who informed me at tlie same time that the emperor had left Sedan at five in 
the morning and had come to Donchery too. As he wished to see me, and there was a little 
chilteau in the neighbourhood with a park, I chose that as our meetiug-place. At ten o’clock 
I reached the heights in front of Sedan, at twelve Moltke and Bismarck appeared with the 
deed of capitulation executed, at one o’clock I started oil with Fritz, accompanied by the 
cavalrj^ staff oflicers. I dismounted in front of the chateau, where the emperor came to'meet 
me. The visit lasted a quarter of an hour; we were both deeply moved at meeting aorain 
thus. ° 

hat I felt, who had seen Napoleon at the height of his power only three vears ago, I 
cannot describe. After this interview I rode through the -whole of the annv before Sedan, 
•which took from twm-thirty to seven-thirty. I cannot describe to you to-day my reception by 
the troops nor the meeting with the decimated guard; I -was profoundly liioved by so many 
proofs of love and devotion. Now farewell, with a heart full of emotion at the end of a letter 
like thisl WiLHELsr. g 

These despatches and this letter, as Sheibert, ^ from whose work we quote 
them, says, ''show forth the noble and devout spirit of the German monarch, 
and the feeling of the times. It is not difficult to imagine the excitement 
which such news created in Germany.^ Berlin' gave way to a timinlt of joy. 
Crowds swarmed in front of the royal palace, sung the national hymn, and 
gave vent to their joy by shouting ‘^Hurrah! Eoch! Eoch!” and "in every 
possible way. Her majesty the queen herself came out upon the balcony, 
ordered a chamberlain to read aloud the king’s despatch once more, and con- 
stantly waved her handkerchief to the assembled people. 

The monument to King Erederick II opposite the palace was gorgeously 
decorated with flowers, and a boy had climbed to the very top in order to 
crown the statue with a wreath. Arrested in this act by the police, he w^as 
nevertheless immediately after summoned by one of the royal lackeys to the 
queen, who regarded his patriotic venture from another aspect, and rewarded 
him ’srith a cup full of hard thalei'S. For lionrs together the people swarmed 
in front of the palace, all of them wishing to see the queen. 


KING- WILLIAM PEOCLAniED EMPEEOB (JANEARY ISth, 1871 ) 

This was in September. The other great dramatic episode to which we 
have referred took ifface four months later at Yersailles, v’hilst the army of 
invasion lay about the doomed city of Paris. Following the lead of the grand 
duke Frederick of Baden, the south German states had approached the North 
German Confetleratioii, or rather put their hands into the one which was 
offered to them. Already at- the end of Octolier began the negotiations at 
Yersailles, -where little by 'little the struclure was built up wdiicii we now call 
the German Empire. 

Baden and Giessc-ii conelnded on the 15th, Bavaria on the 23rd, and Wiir- 
lemberg on the ‘ioth of November the treaties of union, to which separate 
treaties with Baden and Wurieinbergcoutiilijing special conventions regarding 
the army were added. And in the lirsi days of the New Tear the decree was 
to go forth concc-niiug this straelure, and lung Y'illiaiii, Ihe leader of the 
German u-rmy, wms to be proclaimed emperor of Germany. On New' Year's 
Bay the official aiiiioiiiicemcnt of the foundation of the German Empire had 
been made; on the 18th of January the great day of eoiiiiiirmoiation for the 
Holieuzollern-Prussian dymffity, the solemn proclamation of the emperor was 
to take xdace. All the generals of the troops w'hich were in the neighbour- 
hood, as -^vell as delegations from tlie diiTeresit rcginienis, assembled with their 
flags in the ‘Glall of J^Iirrors^' in the old royal castle at Tei’sallles, in which 
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plans had so often been made for the destruction of Germany ; ar4 here, in 
the midst of the armed and unarmed representatives of the Gcx^man nation 
and its princes, old King William accepted the German imperial crovn. The 
resounding shouts which hailed the German emperor found an enthusiastic 
echo in the fields beyond and at-home in the new German Empire. 

But to the German army the following order of the day was addressed by 
the emperor: 

On this day, memorable for me and my house, I, supported by all German princes and 
■with the consent of all German peoples, assume in addition to the dignity of king of Prussia 
which I inherited, by God’s grace the dignity of German emperor. It is owing to your brav- 
ery and steadfastness in this war, for which I have repeatedly expressed to you my fullest 
appreciation, that the work of the internal unity of Germany has been hastened— a result you 
have fought for at the risk of your blood and of your lives. Always remember that the sen- 
timent of honour, laithfulness, comradeship, courage, and obedience make an army great 
and victorious; keep up these old traditions, and the “ fatherland ” will always look upon you 
with pride as it duos to-day aud you will always be its strong arm, 

(Signed) William. 

VEitSAiLLiis, January 18th, 1871. 

Feelings not to be expressed were inspired in us,” says a bearer, “when 
these simple yet forcible words wMcb spoke such great things to us were read 
out. All toils, ail fatigues were forgotten. A change of world- wide import 
had taken place in our own vicinity and by our means — a change tvhose con- 
sequences we were not yet able to measure, only to guess at. The humlliati(Ui 
of centuries bad been wiped out, a deep-seated longing of all Gernians had 
found its fulfilment. Strongly united the German races stood there ; a. power- 
ful German emperor once again held the protecting sword over the German 
laud. And we had helped to bring all this about by our own toilsome labours 
during the war; the great object had been attained. If now, after the h4,;S6 
of years, we wish to recall the feelings of that great day, Ave sluili scarcely 
succeed; the enthusiasm of that time was too great, the flight too high.”^ 

THE END OF THE ^VA.R 

On the day following the coronation of the German emperor Trochu made 
the last sortie from Paris with 100,000 men, but Avas everywhere driven back. 
On the 21st Trochii was deprived of his command, disturbances arose, and on 
the 23rd Jules Favre began the negotiations for surrender. On the 28th of 
January the convention wms concluded before Versailles. The following were 
the terms of the armistice : 

Article 1. xV general armistice of twenty-one days is to begin ; the line of 
demarcation is defined. Article 2. Elections are to take place for an assembly 
in Bordeaux. Article 3. All forts on the outer line of defence are to be sur- 
rendered. Article 4. During the armistice the German army shall not enter 
Paris. Article 5. The guns are to be removed from the ramparts. xVrticle 6. 
The garrisons of Paris and the forts are prisoners of w^ar. Article 7, Tlie 
national guard is to retain its weapons and take charge of the protection of 
Paris. Articles 8 and 9. The provisioning of the town is permitted. Article 
10. Stipulations concerning the surrender of the town. Article 11. The towni 
is to pay 200,000,000 francs. Articles 12 and 13. Prohibition of the removal 
of valuables and the introduction of weapons. Article 14, Exchange of prison- 
ers. Article 15. A postal serAuce for unsealed letters is to be instituted. 

In Germany 385,000 French soldiers were prisoners, in Paris 150,000, 
almost 100,000 in Belgium and Switzerland; 22,000 fortresses and 25 depart- 
ments were in the hands of the Germans, besidevS a large quantity of war mate- 
rial. Nearly 1)000,000 Germans were on French soil. Yet aithough under 
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sncli circumstances the continuation of the war was a folly, Gambetta protested 
against the armistice and sought to put difficulties in the way of the elections: 
but on the 6th of February he resigned. On the 13th the national assembly 
in Bordeaux was opened and elected Thiers head of the government. On the 
21st of February he appeared at Versailles, where extremely excited negotia- 
^ tions took place. Thiers, who was anxious to save Metz, Belfort, and several 
mixliards, won England’s intercession for the latter, and obtained the relin- 
quishment of Belfort and some milliards. On the 26th of February the pre- 
liminaries were signed by Bismarck, the Bavarian minister Yon Bray, the 
Wiirtemberg minister Von W^hter, the Badenese minister Jolly, and Thiers 
and Favre. 

Article 1. Alsace, except Belfort, German Lorraine with Metz, are to be 
surrendered. Article 2. Five milliards of francs are to be paid, one at least 
in the course of the year 1871, the rest in the course of three years. Article 
3. The evacuation to begin after the ratification by the national assembly, but 
as a pledge six departments with Belfort to remain occupied by fifty thousand 
men. Articles 4 and 6. Stipulations concerning the maintenance ®f the troops, 
commercial facilities for the districts surrendered, and peimissioti to emigrate 
from them, and restoration of prisoners. Article 7. The definitive peace to 
be considered at conferences at Brussels. Articles 8 and 10. Stipulationa 
concerning the administration of the conquered districts and concerning the 
ratifications. In two supplementary conventions it was agreed that on the 1st 
of March a portion of Paris should be occupied by thirty thousand German 
soldiers. On the 1st and 2nd of March a parade was held at Longchamps ; 
the troops made their entry undisturbed, thoTigh Eugenie had begged by tele- 
gram that this might be omitted. The rest of the troops were also allowed to 
enter without arms for the purpose of inspecting the dty. On the 2nd of 
March the preliminaries were ratified, and on the ^rd the evacuation took 
place. On the 7 th the emperor 'W'illiam I quitted Versailles.-^ 



H. w. — VOIi. XT, an 
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GEEMANY SINCE 1871 

The overthrow of the first European power and the establishment of a 
German central power were bound to have a decisive significance for Euro- 
pean relations. This was already apparent during the war. After the catas- 
trophe of the Napoleouic empire, Eome, which had been evacuated by the 
French at the end of July, was occupied by the Italians on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1870, this being the crowning point of their national unification. By 
a note of the Ist of October, how'ever, Eussia broke the treaty securing the 
neutrality of the Black Sea, the chief accomplishment of the Crimean War, 
and united her relations with Germany more closely, as was in harmony with 
the personal inclination of the emperor Alexander II and the interests of both 
empires. But Austria, too, abandoned the policy she had followed since 1866 
and drew nearer to the German Empire, and as early as September, 1871, 
both emperors met in Salzburg for the first time since 1865. ' Moreover, after 
the retirement of Count Beust on the 1st of November, 1871, his successor, 
Count Julius Andrdssy, maintained the attitude assumed by his predecessor, 
under stress of political necessity, with the deepest conviction. And so at the 
meeting of the three emperors in Berlin in ^ptember, 1872, most brilliant 
expression was found for the close understanding between the three eastern 
powers in the “league of the three emperors” {I>reiicauerh\mdm»). Italy, too, 
liberated from the oppression of French supremacy, made friendly oveitures 
to the league of the three emperors, and King Victor Emmanuel of Italy ex- 
changed visits with the rulers of Germany and of Aiostria (1873 and 1875). 
For two decades the pivot of European policy was in the German capital. 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 

Not to dominate Europe, however, but to win peace for Germany and 
Europe was the motive actuating Prince Bismarck in his manipulation of 
German superiority— -a policy of unexampled moderation after unexampled 
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victories, ^vMch made it difficult for the world to grow accustomed to "believe 
ill him. But peace rested on the fact that Frauce was kept in that isolated 
position into which the war had plunged her, for only thus was her burning 
desire for revenge to be cooled. Under the guidance of Adolphe Thiers she 
rose with surprising power from the depths of her destruction. He retired on 
the 24th of May, 1873, under the presidency of Marshal MacMahou, the “glo- 
rioasly defeated hero'^ of Sedan; it was now attempted to restore the mon- 
archy of the house of Bourbon- Orleans in the person of Henri, Comte de 
Chambord; but the plan failed in October, 1873, and the tottering French Re- 
public steadied itself, and on the resignation of the marshal, whose views were 
really monarchical, on the 30th of January, 1879, it put at the helm honoura- 
ble adheTjCnts of its own, like Jules Grdvy and L6on Gambetta. Certainly it 
founded no general democracy, but rather a moneyed oligarchy of stockbrokers 
and advocates, in which, side by side with the financial interests of the differ- 
ent groups of adventurers, the principal sources of opposition between cleri- 
calism and the religious liberalism of the free-thinkers contended with one 
another, and all that wns left to unite them in a single idea was the lust for 
revenge. But France did not acquire the capability to command alliance. 

This state of affairs began to change its aspect when Germany’s relation to 
Russia grew looser, for in Russia the influence of the Panslavists grew stronger 
and stronger ; they thought to erect a radical democracy under the national 
despotism of the czar, and with it to reduce the debased West” to the su- 
premacy of the young Slav movement under the guidance of orthodox: Russia; 
but for the attainment of this future ambition they recognised the German 
Empire and Austria as most serious obstacles. The Rosso-Tmkish w'ar of 
1877 to 1878, a campaign for the liberation of the Christians in the Balkan 
states, led only to a partial success, for Austria and England w'ere determined 
on war when the Russians stood before Constantinople in February, 1878, and 
the congress of Berlin (from June 13th to July 13th, 1878) under the presi- 
dency of Prince Bismarck compelled the Russians to content themselves with 
a moderate acquisition of territory in Asia, with the extension of their fron- 
tiers to the month of the Danube, and with the formation of two Bulgarian 
vassal states ; they were even obliged to acquiesce in the occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina by Austria (1878). 

As all the deep rancour of the Russians was directed against Prince Bis- 
marck, the “honest jobber” (eJirlicher MaMer), he concluded a defensive 
alliance on the 7th of October, 1879, with Count Andrdssy in Yienna. This 
German- Austrian defensive alliance provided that the two empires should 
assure each other full support in case one of them was attacked on two sides 
simultaneously (thus if Germany were so attacked by France and Russia) ; 
and in any war at least a friendly neutrality was to be absented. Thus the 
“further bond” (w^tre 3u7id^ planned in 1849, the national connection of 
Austria with the German confederate state, was brought to completion. It 
was renewed in 1883, and now brought Italy into the alliance. From this time 
the triple alliance of central Europe formed the strongest bulwark of the peace 


of Europe. j- -ir i. 

The emperor Alexander II was brutally miu’dered on the 13th of March, 

1881. He was succeeded by his son Alexander III (1881 to 1894), and anri- 
German Panslavism now governed Russia. In spite of all this. Prince Bis- 
marck yet understood not only how to preserve the alliance of the three em- 
perors, but even on its expiration, on the 1st of April, 1884, to renew it m 
such a form that the three powers guaranteed to one another that they would 
preserve peace, and in case of dissension would attempt a peaceable settlemeut 
amongst one another. When this treaty also came to an end in 1887 and Aim- 
tria refused to renew it in order to preserve a free hand over Turkey in the 
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East, Prince Bismarck still succeeded in guaranteeing the friendly neutrality 
(in case of a collision with England) of Germany towards Russia for^ three 
years by a treaty with her, and similarly he secured for Germany the neutral- 
ity of Russia in case of a war with France, while he protected at the same time 
the interests of Austria and of Italy. Thus the German Empire powerfully 
maintained her position as an instrumental and so a leading power, and pre- 
served peace for herself as well as for all Europe. 

PEEMENTATION OF NATIONALITIES 

The same principle of nationalities, on which the new configuration of cen- 
tral Europe rested, had an inherently disintegrating effect upon ancient Aus- 
tria, especially in her parliamentary organisation. V/hile in Hungary the 
Magyars recklessly maintained the supremacy of their national existence and 
of their language, and encountered but little resistance from the Germans in 
Hungary, excejjt from those brave Transylvanian Saxons who at all events 
maintained their Protestant German churches and schools, the Germans in the 
west part of the empire had neither the geographical nor the national consoli- 
dation necessary for the attainment of a great position in European affairs. 
So there continued to exist a state of affairs that hesitated between the Slav 
clerical federalist tendency and the German liberal centralist teiulency, A 
short rule of the former party under Count Hohenwart (1871) was followed, 
after the rethement of Benst, when his successor, Count Andrsissy, took tip 
office (14th of November, 1871), by the hegemony of Hungary which has pre- 
vailed from that time. In Austria it was succeeded during a series of years 
by the supremacy of German liberalism under the Anersperg ministry. 

Acting in the spirit of centralism this ministry changed the Reichsrath 
from an assembly of delegates from the dietvS into a national assembly com- 
posed of direct representatives. The Czechs however obstinately refused to 
tak.^ part in it, and the ministry formally abandoned the concordat of 1874, 
without eradicating, it is true, the ultramontane sympathies of the clergy. 
Equally incapable was it of preventing the Czech population, which was 
favoured by an almost exclusively Czech clergy, by large laud holdings and 
by the development of industry, from pushing farther and farther into the 
German border-districts of Bohemia and Moravia. 

At last the German liberals themselves dug the grave of their supremacy ; 
for, afraid of a strengthening of Slav superiority, they were short-sighted 
enough to oppose an occupation of Bosnia which was indispensable to the 
interests of the monarchy. The Anersperg ministry returned in February, 
1879, and -'n August Count Edward Taaffe, a friend of the emperor’s youth, 
led the government with a programme which aimed at the reconciliation of 
national differences by a policy of concession. When, further, the German 
liberals refused to pass the military law embodied in a proposal for the evStab- 
lishment of a ten years’ peace, Taaffe for the first time granted in principle 
an official equality to the Czechs in the Bohemian and IMoravian ordinance for 
the regulation of languages, of April, 1880, and replaced the German liberal 
members of his cabinet by Czechs and Poles. The Germans now drew closer 
together and attempted 1 o jorotect by the German Schdverdn their DeutscMhw)ij 
but in Bohemia the opposing tendencies grew stronger from year to year. 
In 1882 the Czechs carried through the division of the University of Prague 
into two halves, and at the end of 1886 the German minority retired from the 
Bohemian diet. Also the Slovenes, a small peasant race without any written 
language, .succeeded in impressing the Slav influence upon their schools. 

This backward process of German culture before the advance of the less 
valuable semi culture oi small races was but imperfectly compensated for in 
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the brilliant improvement of domestic concerns, the development of industry, 
chiefly in Bohemia, the expansion of a network of railways that grew thicker 
and thicker, the spread of trade especially in the Lev'ant, the superb improve- 
ment of Yienna, etc. ; and the sudden death of the talented crown prince. 
Archduke Rudolf, on the 30th of Janiiarj, 1889, shrouded as it was in mys- 
tery, placed the future of the monarchy in a still more uncertain light. Ei- 
naily, out of all this confusion the only points firmly established came to be 
the absolutely natural geographical and economic association of these masses 
of territory with one another, the old tradition of the coherence of the state, 
and the ruling house, especially the personality of the emperor Francis Joseph, 
who, although insisting on the clear emphasis of his will, has always known 
in a marvellous way how to produce the feeling that he was equally close to 
all his peoples. 


SOCLVL AND ECONOMICAL INTERESTS 

Quite different was the imx>ression made upon the Ge^’mans in the empire 
by the emperor William I and his imperial chancellor Prince Bismarck, who 
were regarded not only as the founders but also as the embodiment of the 
national greatness of Germany. For this Hohenzolleru was a king from the 
crown of his head to the soles of his feet. He combined a dignified majesty 
with wdlling mildness, a princely consciousness of his own qualities and an iron 
will with a simple modesty, an almost unerring knowledge of mankind with a 
touching devotion to his great counsellors, an honourable piety with a large- 
hearted tolerance, and even in his extreme old age he combined a tranquillity 
of demeanour with a wonderful capacity for projecting himself into the mys- 
teries of new' enterprises. Thus he acquired the unanimous veneration of all 
races and all circles, from the princely palace to the simple hut, and with 
every year he grew more firmly attached to the hearts of his Oermaus. But 
in Prince Bismarck the nation came more and more to recognise the mightiest 
embodiment of German character since Martin Luther. While he conductefl 
the foreign policy, first of Prussia, then of the empire, with the most brilliant - 
results, his inspired vision and his iron will made quite new paths for the 
inner development of the nation as well, so that attaching himself now to This 
party, now^ to that, changing his methods according to his eircnmstances and 
alwavs victorious over all “frictions” even in court circles, he steadfastly and 
unceasingly pursued his sole aim: the greatness of his fatherland. 

In constructing the empire like this, the national li!>ei'al party, that is to 
say, the heart of the property-owning bourgeois classes, w'as in the nature of 
things in the foreground ; for in this party the yearning after national unity 
had been the liveliest, and the conservatives followed the new and daring 
flights of the great chancellor only after much hesitation. In this most doc- 
trinaire of nations there grew' up side by side two international X-Jarties, which 
were either hostile to the new' national unity or indifferent to it. Separated 
from the adherents of Lassalle, w'hose programme tvas still national on the 
whole, A. Bebel and W. Liebkuecht formed an incernatiopal social democratic 
party under the influence of the London agitators Marx and Engel- In lSf»9 
the programme of its “future state” {Ziikmiftsstaaf) was announced at Eise- 
nach; it included: “Cooperative production, a universal, equal and direct vote 
for all representative bodies at a majority of tw'enty j'ears, direct legislation 
by the people, national defence, abolition of all indirect taxation, and a pro- 
gressive income tax.^^ With the rapid growth of national vv'ell-being, and the 
increased facilities for communication, above all wdth that “boon of the mil- 
liards ” ’ which covered the country with stock-companies of the most different 

P The five milliards war indcumity paid by Erance to Germany after the war of 1870-71.] 
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kinds, and everywliere increased the demands on life, the labouring classes, 
the ‘‘fourth estate, acquired self-assurance aud greed. They saw in social 
democracy that they were all the more represented, inasmuch as the liberalism 
of the bourgeois classes was still entirely removed from all thought of yielding 
state help for the grievous and undeniable needs of the fourth estate, in marked 
contrast with their frequent readiness to iiiirsue their own self-seeking enter- 
prises, aud with their widespread material view of the world, in which ter- 
restrial well-being was made to appear the highest of all blessings. Thus 
BebePs teaching brought over even the adherents of Lassalle to the Eisenach 
programme in 1875, made common cause with his fellow-thinkers all over mid- 
dle and western Europe, resulted in the formation of a great international 
league in September, 1877, and won, by means of restless and unscrupulous 
agitation, in debate and in the press, one seat after another in the Eeichstag. 

THE HIEBARCHY OP THE CHURCH 

If the social and economical interests may be seen here to have submerged 
the national instinct, so too this instinct in other circles was forced into the 
background by the hierarchy of the church. Even ,the German bishops after 
some opposition at the beginning had submitted to the new dogma of papal 
infallibility. The “ old Catholic movement which refused to go beyond what 
was laid down in the council of Trent was conducted by only a few scholars, 
like J. J. I. von Dolliuger, J. H. Eeinkens, J. von Schulte, and confined itself 
to narrow circles; the great mass of i>riests and laymen submitted to the dog- 
ma now expressly represented by the bishops. 

At first Prince Bismarck had allowed this theoretical declaration of war bj'' 
the papacy against the modern state to remain iiiuioticed. But immediately 
after the war Ludwig Windthorst and Peter Eeicheusperger formed a confes- 
sional Catholic party of sixty-three members for the Eeichstag, the Cei'tre 
party, in order therelby to furnish the interests of their church with such back- 
ing as they had lost by the secession of Austria from the German state com- 
munity. They demanded restoration of the ecclesiastical state “freedom” of 
the church and the expansion of tbe empire on a “federative” basis. In 
June, 1871, the Prussian government abolished the Catholic section of the 
ministry of public instruction, because it had become a church weapon against 
the state, and an imperial law of December, 1871, threatened with punishment 
every abuse of the pulpit with a view to raising agitation. 

Hereupon the new minister of public instruction (from Jannary, 1872), 
Adalbert Falk, who, jurist and doctrinaire as ho was, went much further in 
resistance t o the aggressions of the Eomau Church than was vase or necessary, 
introduced for Prussia a law of school inspection, and for the empire a law 
compelling the expulsion of the Jesuits (on the 4th of July, 1872), and tiiially, 
in 1873, the “May laws,” which included the limitation of ecclesiastical vin- 
dictive jurisdiclion to purely ecclesiastical matters, training o^ priests exclu- 
sively in German institutions, state inspection of ecclesiastical instit iitions, 
compulsory notice by ecclesiastical superiors on appointment of their inferiors 
to office, aud a royal disciplinary court of justice for ecclesiastical concerns. 
Other laws transferred the pecuniary control of vacant bishoiirics to royal 
commissioners (May, 1874) and that of parishes to a secular body represent- 
ing the parish (June, 1875) ; that of all dioceses was placed understate super- 
vision (July, 1876), priests at loggerheads with one another were deprived of 
state fees (April, 1876), and all religions foundations not devoted to healing 
the sick were abolished (May, 1875). The introduction of civil marriage into 
Prussia in 1S74, and into the whole empire in 1875, was calculated to i)reserve 
the solemnisation of marriage from all abuse at the hands of the ecclesiastical 
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power. Bat the hope that was entertained of separating the Catholic laymen 
from the clergy, and so compelliag the latter to submit, was a total fiasco, and 
the clergy, starting with the assumption that all these laws were invalid be- 
cause they lacked the sanction of the church, offered the most obstinate resist- 
ance. So, at the end of 1876, seven out of twelve Prussian bishops gradn- - 
ally came to be dispossessed by sentence, a thousand parsonages were left 
r^acant, and ill feeling was further increased by frequent agitation in the Kop- 
laTi^resse, which shot into rapid notoriety, agitation that was demagogical and 
knew no bounds, so that on the 13th of July, 1874, a fanatic in Eossingeii went 
so far as to attempt to murder Prince Bismarck. 

These contests between the sovereign state and the church, which at the 
same time disputed with it that sovereignty, prehistoric conflicts receiving 
illnstration anew in modern form, naturally impeded to no small degree the 
expansion of the empire. And yet it made vigorous progress. The French 
war indemnity was devoted to compensating the damage done in the war, 
repairing the material of the army and the barracks, building ships, helping 
the wounded, rewarding especially deserving generals and statesmen, and 
forming an imperial war fund of 120,000,000 marks. Alsace-Lorraine, being 
^Mmperial territory ” under the joint soveieignty of the empire, received a 
new university as early as 1872 in Strasburg, and, after a short period of dic- 
tatorship, a kind of representation in the governing committee (^Landemm- 
schuss) and the right of sending its members to the Beichstag; it was also 
made secure by strong fortifications in Strasburg and Metz, as well as by the 
formation of a new army corps (the 15th). At last in 1879 the supreme" con- 
trol of the country was tiauaferred from Berlin to Strasburg, and General Ed- 
win von Manteuffel was placed at the head as imperial governor. In spite of 
the greatest precaution the population was won for Germany only by slow 
degrees. About one hundred and fifty thousand emigrated to France, and the 
Catholic priests as well as the upper classes who had become half French were 
for long in the main hostile. 

XJNTFICi.TION AND HOME EULE 

New rivets to make the empire fast were found in the new ordinanee for 
a single standard of measures, coinage, and weights (1873) ; in the magnifi- 
cent development of the imperial postal and telegraphic system due to the in- 
telligence of the imperial postmaster, Heinrich von Stephan (from 1870) ; in 
the army, the peace establishment of which was fixed for se^en years in 1874 
at 401,000 men; in the imperial navy, which in 1872 was placed under the 
imperial admiralty and built up according to the naval scheme of 1873; 
finally, in the unification of the regulations governing the courts of law in 
1876, of which the crowning point was the establishment cf the imperial court 
at Leipsic in 1879. 

Meanwhile the separate states were concerned in an attempt to secure con- 
trol in state and chun^h matters by a more vigorous expansion of home rule. 
Prussia received a new classification in ciicles for the eastern provinces in 
1872, gave a liberal spirit to its provincial diets in 1875, and gave the prov- 
inces a larger proportion of the French war indemnity for their own use. 
The provincial churches (La.ndesJdrche) of the eastern provinces received a new 
paiochial and synodal oi^nisation in 1873, and in 1876 a general synod for 
all the old provinces. Saxony fared similarly under King Albert (from 
1873) ; a single school system regulated and unified the whole province. In 
Bavaria, whose idealistic king, Ludwig II (1864 to 1886), took small pleasure 
in business, the diet was divided by a contest between two almost equally 
strong parties — the clerical old Bavarian particularists and the nationally dis- 
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posed liberals — so that the whole of legislation was obstructed ; yet the minis- 
ter Von Lutz knew at all events how to avoid a religions conflict. In Wiir- 
teiuberg the ministry of Mittnacht had to go through many a hard tight with a 
tough bourgeois particularist democracy; in Laden the ministry of Jolly con- 
tinued for many years on the basis of a sound national liberal majority. 
Meanwhile the imperial idea in south Germany made decided progress. 

In no respect was the empire so closely bound up with its co-ordinate states 
as in its finance. For to meet the ever-increasing tasks that were imposed 
upon it the empire had to look to the income from its indirect taxes, its duties, 
and its imperial regalia (post and telegraph) ; but besides this it was bound to 
continue to lay cla,im to the monetary contributions {Matrikulmi>eitrd(je) of the 
individual states ; in this respect, therefore, it was dependent on them, and in 
other ways often influenced their finances in an irregular and damagi^ig man- 
ner. For this reason Prince Bismarck wished to put the empire on its own 
feet by increasing its own income and to make the single states its boarders 
{Kostgdng&i'), that is to say, its financial dependents. Tlie first move was to 
carry out the splendid plan of bringing all the German railways into the pos- 
session of the empire, and so making an end at one blow to tlie ever-increasing 
confusion caused by eighty-two independent railway district s with sixty boards 
of dmectors, forty -nine of which were private undertakings; but this plan 
proved impracticable in 1876, for the secondary states offcTcd the most deter- 
mined opposition — all it did was to serve as an introduction for the general 
transformation of the railways into state property by the separate states. In 
the case of Prussia this was effected with most brilliant results by Albert 
Maybach (from 1879). 

In his second course, that of raising the duties, Prince Ihstnarck encoun- 
tered the opposition of the doctrine of free tiade that prevailed everywhere. 
The abolition of the iron tax on the 1st of January, 1878, showed at last that 
one of the most important branches of German industry had been imperilled 
as a consequence of a practical application of this doctrine, and at the same 
time the rapid growth of social democracy showed that the st^ate could not 
waste any further time before actively intervening between employers and 
workmen without prejudicing its own interests. In support of this view what 
was called Kathedersozialiamm (Gustav Schmoller) bi’ought forward the theories 
of political economy. The crisis, however, was not reached until in April, 
1877, Prince Bismarck, weary of oflice and ill in health, handed in his resigna- 
tion; and the emperor, recognising the incomparable merits of the great 
statesman, wrote upon it his “Never! ” and accordingly expressed his willing- 
ness to give him a free hand. 

Two foul attempts at murder weie now aimed at the humane monarch, on 
the 11th of May and on the 2nd of June, 1878 ; with lightning flash they illu- 
minated the abyss to which social democracy when left to itself had brought 
the German people. After the first attempt the Reichstag still refused to pass 
a special law against it ; after the second attempt the newly elected Reichstag 
adopted one that had been better prepared, on the 19th of October, 1878, to 
extend until the 31st of May, 1881 ; this was several times prolongoci (until 
1890). Thus with one blow the whole social democratic press and the open 
organisation and agitation of a party that placed itself outside the pale of the 
law were suppressed. 

IMMIG-EATION' 

At the same time set in a great period of economic and social reform. By 
elaborate care it was made possible to separate the fourth estate from the 
mad illusions of the social democrat, to secure the national market for national 
production, to open large new markets and areas of trace for the acquisition 
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Oj raw material from over sea/ — finally, to tui’n German emigration to the ad- 
vantage of the nation. The reform duties of 1879 put import duties on corn 
wood, and iron, and in 1881 was finally accomplished by law the addition of 
the two most powerful German ports, Hamburg and Bremen, to the German 
customs territory {ZoUgehiei), together with preser vatiou of an area indispensa- 
ble for the interchange of their trade as mutually open ports. The 
verein” was thus brought to completion and the empire actually made finan- 
cially independent. The royal message of November 17th, 1881, indicated the 
line to be taken by social reform. IVhat the German monarchy had once un- 
dertaken for the peasant classes, what the guilds of the Middle Ages had once 
done for their artisans, was now attempted by the national policy of the em- 
peror for his millions of industrial labourers by means of insui'ance against 
accidents, illness, and incapacitation, in the imperial laws of 1883. 

Economic development was pursued still further. Since the foundation of 
the empire the population rose enormously (between 1871 and 1885 from 41,- 
000,000 to 47,000,000); so too rose emigration across the seas, which was a 
total loss to the fatherland (in 1880 it reached its culminating point in 220,- 
000). Exports rose between 1872 and 1875 from 2,500,000,000 to 2,900,000,000 
marks; the merchant navy was increased between 1871 aod 1885 from barely 
1,000,000 to 1,294,000 tons. Ender the influence of unlimited liberty of 
emigration and free trade there took place an ever-increasing movement of 
the population from the country and the small towns into the capitals, which 
consequently grew with a speed out of all proportion (between 1860 and 
1888 Berlin rose from one half to one and a half millions) ; thus there was an 
ever-growing mass of the classes occupied iu trade and industry, an ever-thick- 
ening immigration of Polish workmen and X^olish- Jew retailers, from the thinly 
populated eastern provinces to them unlucrative to the great centres of industry 
and trade and to the farm lands in need of workmen as far as W estphalia. For 
West Prussia and Posen this caused a considerable check to the development 
of pure German nationality and German territorial ownership ; for the large 
towns, however, especially for Berlin, it meant an unhealthy increase of only 
semi-Germauised Jewish inhabitants (as early as 1880 54,000 of the 364,000 
Prussian Jews lived in Berlin), and the overflow of this semi-foreign element 
into the stock exchange and the press as well as into some of the learned pro- 
fessions. 

While these evils were combated with small success on the whole by the 
anti-Semitic movement, now by moderate measures and now with more vio- 
lence, the Prussian government sought to conuteract the progress of Polish 
inlluciice in the east in 1885 by sweeping edicts of expulsion directed against 
the Polish-Enssian immigrante. Once more it took up the policy of interior 
German colonisation which distinguished the earlier Hohenzcllerns ; in 1886 
it obtained a grant from the diet for 100,000.000 marks with which to acquirer 
Polish property iu Posen and West Prussia and to settle German colonists in 
it (up to the end of 1896, 10,000 persons over au area of 92,000 hektars). 
The formation of Rervtepgut^ ' from 1890 to 1891 contributed materially to 
the increase of peasant births in the east. 

COLOKISATIOIC 

With a slowness that is remarkable, the nation at last developed an under- 
standing of the necessity of acquiring commerce beyond the sea. As late as 
1880 the Beichstag was short-sighted enough to reject the proposal of the 

[’ ItenUnguter are pieces of land the possession of which is secured to the tenant m i-eturn 
for a died rent.] 
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imperial chancellor to guarantee the interest on the bonds of th(^ German 
Trade-and-Plantation Company of the South Sea Islands located on the Samoa 
group, and only vith great difficulty did the' German ColouiijJ Society fiom 
1882 and the German Colonising Company from 1883 succeed in preparing the 
ground in the mother country for colonial enterprise. More immediate was the 
operative effect of the German travellers, Paul Pogge, Hermann Wissmann, 
and others, and the enterprising trade houses, especially the Hanseatic onef^ 
which set up their factories on the west and east coasts of Africa in territory 
as yet ungoverned, and the Rhenish missionaries who had worked with much 
success, for example, in the Hottentot country of southwest Africa. 

It was here tnat the merchant Lhderitz from Bremen acquired extensive 
authority in the neighbourhood of Angra Pequena, and Prince Bismarck inau- 
gurated "the official colonial policy of Germany when, by his telegram of the 
24th of April, 1884, he placed Liideritz and his acquisitions under the protec- 
tion of the empire and then caused the German flag to be hoisted at several 
points along the coast. In July of the same year the experienced African 
traveller, Gustav Nachtigal, as imperial commissioner, took possession of Togo- 
land not far from the old and ruined settlements of the Great Elector, and also 
the Gameroons at the foot of the mignty Mountain of the Gods.” Towards 
the end of the year Karl Peters by a succession of treaties founded the German 
protectorate in central east A.frica. The African conference in Berlin (from 
the 15th of November, 1884, until the 26th of Eebr nary, 1885) under Bismarck’s 
guiaance declared all equatorial Africa to be a kind of free-trade area, granted 
France a large slice of the lower Kongo, recognised the independence of the 
Kongo Free State, the foundation of King Leopold H of Belgium, and made 
it the duty of all colonial powers to come to au agreement with one another 
on the occasion of fresh aggrandisements. English colonial monopoly was 
thereby broken and a juster distribution of colonial possession was at all 
events inaugurated. Peculiar difficulties weie afterwards caused to Germany 
by her largest possession, East Africa, in the necessity for securing it against 
the claims of the sultan of Zanzibar, and forcibly subduing a rising of the 
Arabs who had hitherto reigned there in undisturbed i)ossesaion (1888). This 
was accomplished with brilliant success between 1889 and 1890 by Hermann 
von AVissmann, as imperial commissioner. 

In tropical Australasia also the empire set its foot between 1884 and 1885 
by the acquisition of the Bismarck Archipelago, the northeast of New Guinea, 
and the Marshall Islands ; and in the same year the Reichstag granted consid- 
erable subsidies for two postal steamship lines to eastern Asia and to Austra- 
lia. If [German] Southwest Africa is the ouly one of the new colonies which 
may be regarded as suitable for emigration, and the others are to be consid- 
ered only plantations, nevertheless Germany has entered the rank of colo- 
nial states and so of world power. The expansion of the Gerraan navy cer- 
tainly did not keep pace with this rapid growth of interest beyond the seas, for 
the first two heads of the admiralty, generals Von Stosch and Von Oaprivi, 
still treated the fleet more as an instrument for the defence of the coasts than 
for dominion over the sea. 

THE SPIRIT OF COKSOLIBATIOH 

With the internal peace and well-being of Germany, the final and the 
highest aim of all these enterprises, was destined to be associated that ecclesi- 
astical peace which the ifwZmrtoju/had interrupted for the Catholic GermaiiiS. 
Social as well as political considerations pointed to the attaiiiincut of such 
a peace. At the same time the secessiou of a large fraction of the liberals 
(since 1879) from the new policy of taxation and economic adjustAueut com- 
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p6ll6d ErincB Bismarck to com© to an iiiid.6rst£Liid.ing with tke C©ntre, ancl 
this involved concessions to the church. Moreover, a change of front in 
the papacy stemed more possible under Leo Xin, who succeeded to Pius IX 
in 1878, than under Pius himself. 

Consequently Falk was replaced in July, 1879, by Puttkamer, who again, 
on becoming minister of the interior, was succeeded by Yon Gossler. The 
abolition of several punitive enactments in the May laws made it now pc«sible 
to restore regular incumbents in the majority of the vacant parishes; the ma- 
jority of the deposed bishops, with the exception of 'jftelchers of Cologne and 
Ledochowski of Gnesen and Posen, were enabled to return to their dioceses; 
and when in 1883 Leo XIII had given his consent to the law of notice on ap- 
pointment, all the still nnoccdj)ied parsonages were filled, and in 1886 the new 
bishops also were nominated by papal brief with the assent of the territorial 
prince ; finally, in 1887 a series of ecclesiastical orders was admitted. Thus the 
obligation to give notice on appointment was adhered to, as were also the par- 
ticipation of laymen in the ecclesiastical control of the parish and civil mar- 
riage ; the Jesuits remained banished from the territory of the empire, and the 
Catholic section of the ministry of public worship was not re-established. 
Whatever material concessions the state may have made, it had yet preserved 
in the main the sovereignty of its legislation and of its administration. 

Destructive and corSusing as had been the effect of the Xulturkmnpf, the 
nation grew more and more consolidated. Xarional holidays were made of 
Sedan day, the birthday of the emperor, and, more particularly since 1885, of 
the birthday of Prince Bismarck ; everywhere rose innumerable monuments 
commemorating the great time of the wars of unification and their leaders — 
sometimes only simple stones, sometimes splendid works of art. In the middle 
strata of the nation was to be observed at the same time a clearer conscious- 
ness of the singleness of the empire. For the German princes, instead of wast- 
ing their powers on the maintenance of what was after all only an apparent 
sovereignty, followed the honourable example of the emperor William more 
and more by placing themselves in the service of the empire and becoming its 
best support. Only in this way could this monarchical federate state, the most 
difficult form in which a state can be united, acquire stability. This imperial- 
istic temper stood the shock of even severe blows, as, for example, in Brunswick 
at the death of Duke WiUiani in 1884, when the Bundesrat of 1885 declared the 
accession of Duke Ernest Augnstus of Cumberland as deficient so long as he, 
who was the son of King George V of Hanover, should not expres^y have 
recognised the imperial constitution and the proprietary rights owned by the 
German states at that time, the result being that Prince Albert of Prussia was 
made regent; another case was that of Bavaria, when King Ludwig H had to 
he deposed on account of his lunacy and committed suicide in the Lake of 
Starnherg on the 13th of July, 1886, and when his brother Otto, also incur- 
ably insane, took his place under the regency of Prince Luitpoid. Lively 
expression was given to the close interdependence of loyalty for the princely 
house a t home with fidelity to the empire, in a number of brilliant celebrations, 
such as that of the seven hundred years’ jubilee of Wittolsbach in Bavaria 
in 1880 and in the celebration commemorating the transference of tbe mark 
of Meissen eight hundred years ago to the house of Wettin, held in Saxony 
in 1889. 

The immense de\^elopment in inteUectual life which many expected from 
the splendid renewal of a common national existence among the German 
people certainly did not answer these expectations, for periods of strong polit- 
ical movement and hard economical labour are rarely particularly productive 
of art. In the narrative fiction, in lyrics, especially in devotion^ lyrics, and 
at all events in certain branches of the drama, we have had much that is sound 
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and refresliing ; iiorlvaitiire, landscape, historical and religions painting, and 
luodeliing received many a fertile impulse from this great iieriod throiigli.lhe 
increased penetration of vision into the life of nature and of the emotions ; but 
especially since the eighties the realism which had long prevailed in France, 
Russia, and Norway entered into German art, substituting the characteristic for 
the beautiful and abolishing all artistic traditions. Tiie most splendid tasks 
were imposed upon architecture and fulfilled by it, as the welfare of the coiin-‘ 
try increased; certainly an independent style was never reached, but art in- 
dustries made an extraordinary advance. The X)re-emineuce of German sci- 
ence remained undisputed, although si^ecialisatiou made a survey of the 
larger areas of science more and more ditficult. 

Thus the nation which had risen to new power lived a rich life, but was 
penetrated by all the contradictions of the modern world and acquired no real 
harmony in its structure. Even that patriotic sentiment which is, as a matter 
of course, the property of cultured natioua that have acquired political unity 
was, it must be admitted, not universal nor omnipresent in Germany, not to 
si)eak of that social democracy which is fundmnentally international and so 
owns no fatherland. Obstinacy and doctrinarianism, prejudices and separate 
interests split up the Reichstag into conteudiug x^^i'i'ties, so that the master 
1 milder of the cmx)ire never obtained a firm majority for himself. Y’et when 
the safet}^ of the empire was in jeopardy the noise of factions was silent ; the 
Reichstag elected in 1887, while men were still impressed with the hasty arm- 
ing of France under Boulanger, granted an increase in thexmaee establishment 
of the army to 468,000 men for another seven years, that is to say, the forma- 
tion of two new army corps — the 16th and the ITth. When, in spite of the 
treaty of neutrality of 1887, Russia kept on increasing thii number of her 
troops in the western x>rovinces, although nob with a direct object, of attack, 
the proposal for new defences (renewal of the Landirehy the second k*A\y and 
i^stahlishment of a Zandstiirm) was almost unanimously accepted on the 6th 
of February, 1588, after a x>owerful sj:>eech by Prince Bismarck. 


THK DEATH OE WILLIAM I (MARCH OTH, 1888) 

This was the last \'ictory of the victorious emperor William, a ray of light 
in that deei) distress which he felt for the crown prince Frederick \\’'ilhaiu, 
his suffering sou, who was already at that time doomed to a certain death and 
who wCjS staying far away from home in Sail Remo.^^ 

The iron constitution which the emperor had kei>t unimijaired by habits of 
soldierly activity and a Spartan simplicity of life began to give way luori^. and 
more frequently after a severe cold caught during the festivities at Iloltenau, 
when he laid the foundation stone of the Baltic and North Sea Oaiml ; and it 
was ■T’eally a serious indisposition from which lie rose to go in person to meet 
the emperor x\.lexander III of Russia on the IStli of November, on the occa- 
sion of his visit to Berlin. 

The reports from San Remo stead il 3" assumed a more nudanchol.y 1 om% and 
meanwhile the powers of the aged emperor declined with, alarming rapidity. 
Long before this he had been obliged to for(‘go the dearest wish oi* his heart, 
which was to hasteu in person to his sou’s sick-bed at San Remo; and more 
and more frcquentlj^ did the people cf Berlin wait in vai)i to see tluv lignre of 
the venerable emperor appear at the historic corner window of palace, 
whence he was wont to watch the parade of t he guard at mid-day. Whenev(‘.r 
he was able to appear there he was fond of setiting his eldest great-grandson on 
the window-sill for the applauding crowd to see, and once— it was on Suuda3^ 
the 26th of February — three great-grandsons stood in front of the emperor, 
while their happy mother, the princess Augusta Victoria, stood by his side, 
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the fourch in her arms. The indescribable and touching joy with which he 
wa^ hailed on these occasions by a concourse of thousands must have poured 
balm, for the time at least, upon his bleeding heart, torn afresh in the midst 
of wearing grief by his son’s hopeless malady, by the loss of a grandson of the 
finest promise, and by the death of Prince Ludwig 'Wilhelm of Baden in the 
flower of Ms manhood. 

On the 3rd of March an attack of his old nephritic trouble compelled him 
to take to the bed from wMch he was not destined to rise. His power of 


psychical endurance had been undermined by mental agitation of the most 
painful kind, and unconquerable drowsiness coupled with complete loss ol 
appetite brought on a rapid failure of physical strength. The first official 
bulletin, published on the 7th, prepared the sorrow-stricken nation for the 
worst.* During the night the grand duke and duchess of Baden, who had 
been summoned by telegraph, reached the deathbed of father and fa cher-in- 
law. Early on the 8th the chancellor, Count Moltke, and the comptroller of 
the household passed through a crowd of tens of thousands wMch had been 
waiting with eager anxiety since the early hours of the morning in the 
avenue TJnter den Linden and in the square in front of the Opera House 
news of the dying emperor. The latter was still able to understand the prayers 
for the dying recitecDby the court chaplain, Doctor Kogel, and he responded 
to them with profound devotion, and feeling. He then asked for Prince 
William and Field Marshal Moltke, and talked to the latter about the army, 
the possibilities of war, and German alliances. The grand duchess of Baden 
felt constrained to entreat her father not to overexert himself, whereupon the 
emperor answered, I have no time to be tired now. ” 

In the evening he fell asleep. All the bells of Berlip began to toll sol- 
emnly and in the capital it was supposed that he had already passed away, but 
he woke once more in the dark hours of Friday morning. At four o clock the 


court chaplain offered iii) the following prayer : 

Be Thou my shield to comfort me in the hour of death, and let me see the 
image of Thy sufferings on the Cross. Then wili I look towards Thee, then 
will I clasp Thee to my heart in faith. He who dies thus, dies well.'^ 

He next repeated the Lord’s Prayer, in which the emperor joined, and then 
recited the first verse of the 27th Psalm, ^^The Lord is my light and saltation, 
whom then shall I fearl ” and added the words, wait for the Lord, my som 
doth wait, and in his word do I hope.” The grand duchess asked, *^Papa, do 
you understand 1” and he answered, ^'Tt was beautiful.” Again the grand 
duchess asked, ^‘Do you know that mamma is sitting beside you and holding 
your hand! ” He opened Ms eyes and turned a long, serene gaze upon the 

empress. His last look was for her. ^ ^ -«««« 

It was half past nine on the morning of Friday the 9th of March, 1888, 
when all the church bells throughout the German Empire toUed to announ^ 
the passing of the noble emperor William, and the whole ^tion ^ore the 
aspect of a mourning congregation. The diet assembled at^enty^ve nun- 
trtes past twelve. The whole House rose to their feet as Pnnce Bi^arA, 
mastering with difacnlty his emotion, took up the word to^nounw 
maiesty the emperor William having been gathered to tas fathers, tlm cio^, 

and Prussia, and with it, by Article H of to nf 

peror of Germany, had devolved upon his maj^y Frederick m tag of 
Prussia. The chanceUor had before him a sheet of paper wilh to emperor s 
last signature, written in order to give him authority to effect to imiwn^g 
prorogation of to diet. The chancellor had asked only for to ini^aal l^tcr 
of th/emperor’s name, hut to dying emperor, with to indnst^ aM coipan^ 
tioiunL which ceased only with his life, h^ written his 
to a clear hand and with to usual flourish all complete, m ^ of evident 
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Draces of failing powers. The chancellor made no use of the authorisation to 
close the diet, because he assumed that it would and must remain sitting njitil 
the airival cf his majesty the emperor, but for the sake of tht signature he 
deposited the now purposeless decree amongst the national records as an his- 
torical document. Then with quivering voice, pausing more than once lest he 
should break into audible sobs, he said that it was not for him in his official 
capacity to express the feelings which overwhelmed him at his master’s death, 
the passing away of the first German emperor from their midst. 


FEEDEEICK III- 


It 


UNSER FRITZ " 


/ 


Emperor Frederick returned on the 11th of March from the Riviera to 
spend the winter at home, a dying man. His rule of ninetj^-nine days is an 
appalling tragedy, in which we see the painful helpless battle between the con- 
suming disease and his princely sense 
of duty, a battle which the noble sufferer 
fought with the courage of a hero.^ 

He immediately entered into com- 
munication with kis people. The first 
order which he gave was to forbid na- 
tional mourning to be regulated by ordi- 
nance ; every Frussian and every Ger- 
man was to be influenced by his feelings 
without consulting the police. Then 
came the manifestoes: the Prussian 
proclamation “to my people, ” the letter 
^ to the chancellor, the messages from the 

^ I' king of Prussia to the two chambers of 

his parliament and from the emperor to 
the imperial parliament, the imperial 
proclamation to the imperial province 
of Alsace-Lorraine, and an order to the 
crown prince William. 

The emperor expressed the hope that 
Germany, honoured in the council of 
nations, might be the hearth of peace. 
Indifferent, he said, to the glitter of 
great actions which procure glory, he 
would be satisfied if, later on, it was 
said of his mgii that he was serviceable to his people, useful to his country, 
and a blessing to the empire. He promised to respect the rights of his people, 
the rights of the German nation, the rights of the confederate princes, his al- 
lies. He said to the Prussian chambers that his conduct would assuredly be 
governed by the provisions of the constitution of the country. To the German 
parliament, he said: “We have the firm resolve to observe scrupulously the 
constitution of the empire, to_ maintain it, and therefore conscientiously 
to protect the constitutional rights of the federal states and those of the 
empire. ” 

He repudiated a violent spirit in sect or clique, and declared to all his sub- 
jects that, to whatever religion they might belong, they were equally near to 
his heart. He wished to reconcile in social peace the rival interests of the 
different classes of society, and to make them all compete, by the accord of re- 
ciprocal rights, “in bringing about public prosperity, which remains the 
supreme law." He desired tlmt higher education should be made accessible to 
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wider strata of society. Against the ever-growing pretensions of ^'instmc- 
tion,” he stood up in defence of the “educating mission/’ working by means of 
religion, science, and art. To this it would be a “ special gratification ” to hi-m 
to give its complete development. He hoped, so he continued, to find in oth- 
ers the goodwill and sincerity which were in himself. He asked his people to 
collaborate with him in their hearts, for it was in harmony with the customs 
of the nation that he wished to consolidate the constitution and the law. To 
struggle with social dangers, he told his people, he counted on a race 
trained in the healthy principles of the fear of God and in simple habits ; to 
govern, he relied on the devotion of Bismarck and the aid of his consummate 
experience, on the unanimous collaboration of the organs of the empire, the 
devoted activity of popular representation and of men in authority, and on 
the constant co-operation of all classes of the people. He expressed undaunt- 
ed confidence in the proved devotion and patriotism of the nation. He wished 
to live in firm union with his people, to be a just and faithful king in times of 
prosperity and in those of trouble. 

This language of a Christian philosopher naturally touched men ; nor were 
these the only words that made a deep impression on their hearts. Eeaiisation 
of the difficulties attending the duty to he fulfilled and of the impossibility of 
putting an end to all the evils of society is found repeatedly ; one perceives a 
sort of weariness accentuated by the fear of “shocks caused by fre<iuent 
changes of the constitution and the laws” ; a great desire for rest is apparent, 
and there is a prophetic note in the phrase, “during the time that God may 
grant me to reign.” The shadow of death that hovered above this good man 
completed the mournful grandeur of the picture. « 


WILLIAM II ANL THE FALL OP BISMARCK 

Frederick died on the 15th of June, 1888, in the new palace at Potsdam j 
he was laid in his last resting-place with the sword which he had borne at 
Worth on the day of his noblest victory, and his eldest son, Emperor William 
II (born 27th January, 1859), ascended the throne. "VVTiile the German 
princes thronged round him when, on the 25th of June, for the first time he 
solemnly opened the Beichstag, they declared before the whole world that the 
German Empire was a solid and indesti*uctible fabric, and the young ruler 
added his pledge that he would be the first servant of the state, connecting the 
future with the best and greatest traditions of the Hohenzollems.^ 

The first year of the new reign was uneventful. In his public speeches the 
emperor repeatedly expressed his reverence for the memory of his grandfather 
and his determination to continue Ms policy ; but he also repudiated the at- 
tempt of the extreme conservatives to identify him with their party. He 
spent much time on journeys, visiting the chief courts of Europe, and he 
seemed to desire to preserve close friend^p with other nations, especially with 
Eussia and Great Britain. Changes were made in the higher posts of the 
army and civil service, and Moltke resigned the office of chief of the staff, 
which for thirty years he had held with such great distinction. 

The beginning of the year l890 brought a decisive event The period of 
the Eeichstag elected in 1887 expired, and the new elections, the first for a 
quinqnennial period, w^^ould take place. The chief matter for decision was the 
fate of the socialist law ; this expired September 3(>th, 1890. The govenuMuli 
at the end of 1889 introduced a new law, which was altered in some minor 
matters and which was to be permanent. The conservatiye® wei^ prepared to 
vote for it; the radicals and Centre opposed it; the decision rested idth the 
national liberals, and they were willing to accept it on condition that the 
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clause was omitted which allowed the state governments to exclude' individ- 
uals from districts in which the state of siege had been proclaimed. 

The final division took place on February 25th, 1890. An amendment had 
been carried omitting this clause, and the national liberals thex‘eforo voted for 
the bill in its amended form. The conservatives were ready to vote as the 
government \yished; if Bismarck was content with the amended bill, they^ 
would vote for it, and it would be carried ; no instructions were sent to the 
party ; they therefore voted against the bill and it was lost. The house was 
immediately dissolved. It was to have been expected that, as in 1878, the 


rfrli'lkv 



■William II 
(1859) 


government would appeal to the country to return a conservative majority 
willing to vote for a strong law against the socialists. Instead of this,, the em- 
peror, who was much interested in social ^reform, published two proclamar 
tions. In one addressed to the chanceEor he declared his intentionj, as empe- 
ror, of bettering the lot of the working classes; for this pu^ose hie proposed 
to call an international congress to consider tlie possibility of meeting the 
requirements and wishes of the working men ; in the other, wMch he issued 
as king of Prussia, he declared that the regulation of the time and conditions 
of labour was the duty of the state, and the council of state was to be sum- 
moned to discuss this and kindred questions. Bismarck, who was less hope- 
ftd than the emperor and did not approve of this policy, was thereby prevented 
from influencing the elections as he would have wi^ed to do; the coalition 
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parties, iu consequence, suffered severe loss ; socialist®. Centre, and radicals 
gained numerous seats. A fev^ days after the election Bismarck vas dismissed 
from office. Tlhe difference of opinion between him and the emperor was not 
confined to social reform; beyond this was the more serious question as to 
whether the chancellor or the emperor was to direct the course of the govern- 
ment. The emperor, who, as Bismarck said, intended to be his own chancel- 
lor, required Bismarck to draw up a decree reversing a cabinet order of Fred- 
erick William lY, which gave the Prussian minister-president the right of 
being the sole means of communication between the other ministers and the 
king. This Bismarck refused to do, and he was therefore ordered to send in 
his resignation. 

BISMAECK IN EBTIEEMBNT 

After his retirement he resided at Eriedrichsruh, near Hamburg, a house 
on his Lanenburg estates. His criticisms of the government, given sometimes 
in conversation, sometimes in the columns of the Sarnburger NcLchrichteji, 
caused an open breach between him and the emperor; and Caprivi, in a circu- 
lar despatch, which was afterwards published, warned all German envoys that 
no real importance must be attached to what he said.f 

A short time after his fall, Bismarck illusirated his absorbing interest in 
politics by a pretty parable. One of his guests at breakfast having ai^ed him 
why he, the prince, had so entirely given up his passionate love for the chase, 
he replied: “As to passions, they resemble the trout in my pond: one eats up 
the other, until there remains only one fat old trout. Thus gradually my pas- 
sionate love for politics has devoured all other passions.'^ Just as on this oc- 
casion, and as he had done in the Samburger j^acJiriehtm after the issue of the 
Caprivi order, so Bismarck also expressed himself to the delegations which from 
all parts of Germany came to Friedrichsruh to do him homage. Thus, for 
instance, on the 14th of June, to a deputation of the united moderate parties 
of Diisseldorf which presented him with an address, he said that, though re- 
tired from public life after a career of forty years in office, he was not able to 
forego his interest in politics, to which he had sacrificed all other inclinations 
and coimections. At the same time nothing was further from his thoughts than 
the wish to influence anew the march of politics. The right of freely espr^- 
ing his opinions, which belongs to every private person, was one of those priv- 
ileges to which he was entitled, and he was quite able to take the full respon- 
sibility for his attitude. 

Much more bitterly did he express himself on the 22nd of July, 1890, to a 
correspondent of the Novoya Tremya: “They are h^towing upon me in my 
lifetime the honours due to the dead. They are burying me like Marlborough. 
They desire not merely that Marlborough should not come back, but also that 
he may actually die or at least remain silent for the rest of his days. I must 
admit that to this end they give me every assistance, and none either of my 
political friends or of my numerous acquaintances puts temptation in my 
way by his visits. They cry ‘ HaltP to me, they shun me like one infected 
with the plague, aJraid as they are to compromise themselves by visiting me ; 
and only my wife from time to time receives visits from her acquaintances. 
They cannot prevent me from thinking, but they would like me not to give 
expression to my thoughts, and were such a thin g possible, they would long 
ago have put a muzzle on me.” o 

A reconciliation between Bismarck and the emperor took place in 1893. 
The aged statesman retained all along a foremost place in the affections of the 
German people. His eightieth birthday was celebrated with great enthusiasm 
in 1895. A witticism of his pronounc^ on this occasion has become famous. 
“My dear sir,” he said, in response to the conventional weU-wisheis, “the 

H. W-— vox*, xv. 2 h 
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eighty years of a man’s life are sure to be the happiest.” Back of thO jest lay 
probably a vein of bitterness at having to pass in the idleness of retirement 
such portion of the implied second eighty years” as might be granted him — 
for the veteran retained his activity of mind to the end. He died on the 31st 
of July, 1898. 


CHANCELLOBSHIP OP COXTNT YOK CAPEIVI 

Among those more immediately connected vdth the government, Bis- 
marck’s fall was accompanied by a feeling of relief which was not confined to 
the opposition, for the burden of his rule had pressed heavily upon all. 
There was, however, no change in the principles of government or avowed 
change in policy ; some uncertainty of direction and sudden oscillations of 
policy showed the presence of a less experienced hand. Bismarck’s successor. 
General von Caprivi, held a similar combination of offices, but the chief con- 
trol passed now into the hands of the emperor himself. He aspired by tiis 
own will to direct the policy of the state ; he put aside the reserve which in 
modern times is generally observed even by absolute rulers, and by his public 
speeches and personal influence took a part in political controversy. He 
made very evident the monarchical character of the Brussian state, and gave 
to the office of emperor a prominence greater than it had hitherto had. 

One result of this was tliat it became increasingly difficult in political dis- 
cussions to avoid criticising the words and actions of the emperor. Prosecu- 
tions for Use-majestS became commoner than they were in former reigns, and 
the difficulty was much felt in the conduct of parliamentary debate. The rule 
adopted was that discussion was permitted on those speeches of the emperor 
which were officially published in the Beichsanzeiger. It was, indeed, not easy 
to combine that respect and reverence which the emperor required should be 
paid to him with that open criticism of his words which seemed necessary 
(even for self-defence) when the monarch condescended to become the censor 
of the opinions and actions of large parties and classes among his subjects. 

The attempt to combine personal government with representative institu- 
tions was one of much interest ; it was more successful than might have been 
anticipated, owing to the disorganisation of political parties and the absence 
of great political leaders ; in Germany, as elsewhere, the parliaments had not 
succeeded in maintaining public interest, and it is ■worth noting that even the 
attendance of members was very irregular. There was below the surface much 
discontent and subdued criticism of the exaggeration of the monarchical pow- 
er, which the Germans called Byzantinimm ; but after all the nation seemed 
to welcome the government of the emperor, as it did that of Bismarck. The 
uneasiness which was caused at first by the unwonted vigour of his utterances 
subsided, as it became apparent how strong was his influence for peace, and 
with how many-sided an activity he supported and encouraged every side of 
national life. Another result of the personal government by the emperor wjis 
that it was impossible, in dealing with recent history, to determine how far 
the ministers of state were really responsible for the measures which they 
defended, and how far they were the instruments and mouthpieces of the 
policy of the emperor. 

The first efforts of the “new course,” as the new administration was 
termed, showed some attempt to reconcile to the government those parties 
and persons whom Bismarck had kept in opposition. The continuation of 
social reform was to win over the allegiance of the working men to the person 
of the emperor ; an attempt was made to reconcile the Guelfs, and even the 
Poles were taken into favour ; Windthorst was treated with marked distinc- 
tion. Tlie radicals alone, owing to their ill-timed criticism on the x>rivate 
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relations of the imperial family and their continued oppositioii to the army, 
were excluded. The attempt, however, to unite and please all parties failed, 
as did fihe similar attempt in foreign policy. ISTaturally enough, it was 'social 
reform on which at first activity was concentrated, and the long-delayed fac- 
tory legislation was now carried out. In 1887 and 1888 the clerical and con- 
servative majority had carried through the Eeichstag laws restricting the em- 
ployment of women and children and prohibiting labour on Sundays. These 
were not accepted by the Bundesrat, but after the international congress of 
1590 an important amendment and addition to the Gewerheordjmiiffvr 2 & carried 
to this effect. It was of even greater importance that a full system of faotory 
inspection was created. A further provision empowered the Bundesrat to fix 
the hours of labour in unhealthy trades; this was applied to the bakeries by 
an edict of 1896, but the great outcry which this cau^ prevented any further 
exteusiou. 

THE PEOGEESS OE SOCIAXISM 

These acts were, however, accompanied by language of great decision 
against the social democrats, especially on the occasion of a great strike in 
Westphalia, when the emperor warned the men that for him, every social dem- 
ocrat was an enemy to the empire and country. Kone the lesfe, aU attempts to 
win the working men from the doctrinaire socialists failed. They continued 
to look on the whole machinery of government, emperor and army, church and 
police, as their natural enemies, and remained completely under the bondage 
of the abstract theories of the socialists, just as much aS fifty years ago the 
German bourgeois were controlled by the liberal theories. It is strange to see 
how the national characteristics appeared in them. What began as a great 
revolutionary movement became a dogmatic and academic school of thought; 
it often almost seemed as though the orthodox interpretetion of Marx’s doc- 
trine were of more importance than an improvement in the condition of the 
working men, and the discussions in the annual socialist congress resembled 
arguments of theologians rather than the practical considerations of potiti- 
eians. 

The party, however, prospered and grew in strength beyond all anticipa- 
tion. The repeal of the socialist law was naturally welcome to them as a 
great personal triumph over Bismarck ; in the electious of 1890 they won thir- 
ty-five, iu 1893 forty-four, in 1898 fifty-six seats. Their influence was not 
confined to the artisans ; among their open or secret adherents were to be 
found large numbers of government employ^ and clerks. In the autumn of 
1890 they were able, for the first time, to hold in Germany a gener^ mating 
of delegates, which has been continued annually. In the first m^tings^ it ap- 
peared that there were strong opposing tendencies within the party which for 
the first time could be brought to public discussion. On the one side there 
was a small party, di& tTungcvij iu Berlin, who attacked the parliamentary lead- 
ers on the ground that they had lent themselves to compromise and had not 
maintained the old ifdTCLTisiffGCLTit spirit. In 1891, at Erfurt, Werner and^ his 
followers were expelled from the party ; some of them drifted into anar ch ism, 

others disappeared. _ ^ ^ - t. 

Oh the other hand, there was a large section, the leader of whom was Herr 

vou Yollmar, who maintained that the social revolution would not come sud- 
denly, as Bebel and the older leaders had taught, but that it would be a grad- 
ual evolution ; they were willing to co-operate with the government in remedial 
measures by which, within the existing social order, the prospmty and free- 
dom of the working classes might be advanced; their pcmtion wm v^ 
strong, as YoUmar had succeeded in extending socialisin in the Gatliom 
parts of Bavaria. An attempt to treat them as not genuine socialists was 
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frustrated and they continued in co-operation "vvith tlie other branch of the 
party. Their position would be easier were it not for the repeated attempts 
of the Prussian government to crush the party by fresh legislation and 'the 
supervision exercised by the police. It was a sign of most serious import for 
the future that in 1897 the electoral law in the kingdom of Saxony was altered 
with the express*purpose of excluding the socialists from the Saxon Landtag. 
This and other symptoms caused serious apprehension that some attempt might 
be made to alter the law of universal suffrage for the Eeichstag, and it was 
policy of this kind which maintained and justified the profound distrust of the 
governing classes and the class hatred on which social democracy depends. 
On the other hand, there were signs of a greater willingness among the social- 
ists to co-operate with their old enemies the liberals in opposition to the com- 
mercial policy of the government, and every step is welcomed which will 
break down the intellectual isolation in which the working classes are kept. 

THE AEMY, SCHOOLS, AND COMMERCE 

In foreign affairs a good understanding with Great Britain was maintained, 
but the emperor failed at that time to preserve the friendship of Eussia. The 
close understanding between France and Eussia, and the constant increase in 
the armies of these states, made a still further increase of the German army 
desirable. In 1890, while the Septennate had still three more years to run, 
Capri vi had to ask for an additional twenty thousand men. It was the fiist 
time that an increase of this kind had been necessary within the regular period, 
'when, in 1893, the proposals for the new period were made, they formed a 
great change. Universal service was to be made a reality , no one except 
those absolutely unfit were to escape military service. To make enlistment of 
so large an additional number of recruits possible, the period of service with 
the colours was reduced to two years. 

The parliamentary discussion was very confused; the government eventu- 
ally accepted an amendment giving them 557,093 for five and a half years in- 
stead of the 570,877 asked for; this was rejected by 210 to 162, the greater 
'part of the Centre and of the Freisinnige voting against it. Parliament was 
at once dissolved. Before the elections the Freisinnige party broke up, as 
about twenty of them determined to accept the compromise. They took the 
name of the FrcisinniffB the others who remained under the lead- 

ership of Eichter forming the Freisinnige VoXkspartei. The natural result of 
this split was a great loss to the party. The liberal opposition secured only 
twenty-three seats instead of the sixty-seven they had held before. It was, so 
far as now can be foreseen, the final collapse of the old radical party. Not- 
withstanding this the bill was only carried by sixteen votes, and it would have 
been thrown out again had not the Poles for the first time voted for the gov- 
ernment, since the whole of the Centre voted in opposition. _ 

This vote was a sign of the increasing disorganisation of parties and of 
growing parliamenthry difficulties which were even more apparent in the 
Prussian Landtag. Miquel, as minister of finance, succeeded indeed in carry- 
ing a reform, by which the proceeds of the tax on land and buildings were 
transferred to the local government authorities, and the loss to the state ex- 
chequer made up by increased taxation of larger incomes and industry. The 
series of measures which began in 1891 and were completed in 1895 won a more 
general approbation than is usual, and Miquel in this successfully carried out 
Tiir policy of rcKJonciling the growing jealousies arising from class interests. 

A school biU for Prussia was less successful, and aroused conflicts of prin- 
ciple which afterwards divided the country. It is remarkable that up to this 
time there is no general law existing in Prussia regulating the management of 
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the elem-'^ntary schools. lu every province there are different xnles as to ttie 
age at which attendance is compulsory as to school management, the regula- 
tion of religious education, and the relation of the church to the schools. A. 
clause in the constitution states that these matters are to be regulated by law, 
but no law has yet (1902) been carried. In November, 1890, a general law 
was introduced, but it was opposed by the Centre on the ground that it would 
adversely affect the religious teaching, and Gossler, minister of education, had 
to resign ; he was succeeded by Count Zedlitz, who, in 1892, introduced a new 
law so drawn up as greatly to strengthen the influence of the church. This 
led to a violent agitation; all the liberal parties joined in opposing it; the 
agitation spread to the learned classes, and the cry was raised that culture and 
learning were being handed over to the priests. Caprivi defended the law as 
part of the great struggle between Christianity and atheism, but the ministry 
was nearly equally divided ; the emperor was dissatisfied with the manner in 
which it had been introduced, and on March 16th the law was withdrawn. 
The next day Zedlitz resigned ; Caprivi also sent in his resignation, but, at the 
special request of the emperor, continued in office as chancellor ; he was suc- 
ceeded by Count Eulenburg as president of the Prussian ministry. 

Caprivi’s administration was further remarkable for the arrangement of 
commercial treaties. In 1892 treaties with Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgian^ 
and Switzerland for twelve years bound together the greater part of the Conti- 
nent, and opened a wide market for German manufactures; the idea of this 
policy was to secure, by a more permanent union of the middle European 
states, a stable market for the goods which were being excluded owing to the 
great growth of protection in Prance, Eussia, and America. These were fol- 
lowed by similar treaties with Eumauia and Servia, and in 1894, after a pe- 
riod of sharp customs warfare, with Eussia. In all these treaties the general 
principle was a reduction of the import duties on corn in return for advan- 
tages given to German manufactures, and it is this which brought about the 
struggle of the governmeut with the agrarians, which after 1894 took the first 
place in party politics. 

The agricultural interests in Germany had during the midffie of the nine- 
teenth century been in favour of free trade. The reason of this was that, till 
some years after the foundation of the empire, the production of corn and 
foodstuffs was more than sufficient for the population; as long as they ex- 
ported corn, potatoes, and cattle, they required no protection from foreign 
competition, and they enjoyed the advantages of being able to purchase colo- 
nial goods and manufactured articles cheaply. Mecklenburg and Hanover, 
the purely agricultural states, had, until their entrance into the customs union, 
followed a completely free-trade policy. The fi.rst union of the agrarian 
party, which was formed in 187 6 under the name of the Society for the Eeform 
of Taxation, did not place protection on their progranme; they laid stress on 
bi-metallism, on the reform of internal taxation, especially of the tax on land 
and buildings, and on the reform of the railway tariff, and demanded an in- 
crease in the stamp duties. These last three points were all to some extent 
attained. About this time, however, the introduction of cheap corn from 
Eussia began to threaten them, and it was in 1879 that, probably to a great 
extent inflluenced by Bismarck, they are first to be found among those who ask 


After that time there was a great incr^ise in the importation oOoocist^s 
from America. The increase of manufactures and the rapid growth of the 
population made the introduction of cheap food from abroad a necessity. ^ In 
the youth of the empire the amount of com grown in Germany was simcient 
for the needs of its inhabitants ; the amount consumed in 1899 exceed me 
amount produced by about oue-quarter of the totaL At the same e 
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price, making allowance for the fluctuations owing to bad barvestr, steadily- 
decreased, notwithstanding the duty on corn. In twenty years the average 
price fell from about 235 to 135 marks the 1,000 kilo. There was therefore a 
constant decrease in the income from land, and this took place at a time when 
the great growth of wealth among the industrial classes had made living more 
costly. The agriculturists of the north and east saw themselves and their class 
threatened with loss, and perhaps ruin ; their discontent, which had long beer, 
growing, broke out into open fire during the discussion of the commercial 
treaties. As these would inevitably bring about a large increase in the impor- 
tation of com from Eumania and Eussia, a great agitation was begun in agri- 
cultural circles, and the whole influence of the conservative party was oppo,sed 
to the treaties. This brought about a curious situation, the measures being 
only carried by the support of the Centre, the radicals, and the socialists, 
against the violent opposition of those classes, especially the landowners in 
I^ussia, who had hitherto been the supporters of the government. In order 
to prevent the commercial treaty with Eussia, a great agricultural league was 
founded in 1893, the Bund der Landwirthe; some seven thousand landowners 
joined it immediately. Two days later the Peasants’ League, or Deutsche 
Bauemhundj which had been founded in 1885 and included some forty -four 
thousand members, chiefly from the smaller proprietors in Pomerania, Posen, 
Saxony, and Thuringia, merged itself in the new league. This afterwards 
gained very great proportions. It beciime, with the social democrats, the most 
influential socie^ which had been founded in Germany for defending the in- 
terests of a particular class; it soon numbered more than two hundred thou- 
sand members, including landed proprietors of all degrees. Under its influ- 
ence a parliamentary union, the Wirthscliafteoereinigungj was founded to Insure 
proper consideration for agricultural affairs; it was joined hy more than one 
hundred members of the Eeichstag; and the conservative party fell more and 
more under the influence of the agrarians. 

GAPBIVl IS SUCCEEDEB BY HOHENEOHE 

Having failed to prevent the commercial treaties, Count Kanitz introduced 
a motion that the state should have a monopoly of all imported corn, and that 
the price at which it was to he sold should be fixed by law. On the first occa- 
sion, iu 1894, only fifty members were found to vote for this, but in the next 
year ninety-seven supported the introduction of the motion, and it was con- 
sidered worth while to call together the Prussian council of stale for a special 
disciTssion. The whole agitation was extremely inconvenient to the govern- 
ment. The violence with which it was conducted, coming, as it did, from the 
highest circles of the Prussian nobility, appeared almost an imitation of social- 
ist methods; but the emperor, with his wonted energy, personally rebuked the 
leaders, and warned them that the opposition of Prussian nobles to their king 
was a monstrosity. Kevertheless they were able to overthrow the chancellor, 
who was specially obnoxious to them. In October, 1894, he was dismissed 
suddenly, without warning and almost without cause, while the emperor was 
on a visit to the Eulenburgs, one of the most influential families of the Prus- 
sian nobility. 

Caprivi’s fall, though it was occasioned by a difference between Mm and 
Count Eulenburg and was due to the direct act of the emperor, was rendered 
easier hy the weakness of his parliamentary position. There was no party on 
whose help he could really depend. The military bill had offended the preju- 
dices of conservative milita^ critics; the British treaty had alienated the 
colonial party ; the commercial treaties had only been carried by the help of 
Poles, radicals, and socialists ; but it was just these parties which were the most 
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easily offended by the general tendencies of the internal legisktion, as shown 
in the Prussian school bill. MoreoYer, the bitter and unscrnpulons attacks of 
the Bismarckian press to which Caprivi was exposed made him unpopular in 
the country, for the people could not feel at ease so long as they were governed 
by a minister of whom Bismarck disapproved. There was therefore no pros- 
pect of forming anything like a stable coalition of parties on which he could 
depend. 

The emperor was fortunate in securing as his successor Prince Chlod-ftig 
von Hohenlohe. Though the new chancellor once more nnited with this office 
that of Prussian minister-president, his age, and perhaps also his character, 
prevented him from exercising that constant activity and vigilance which his 
two predecessors had displayed. During his administration even the secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs, Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, and after- 
wards Count von Billow, became the ordinary spokesman of the government, 
and ill the management of other departments the want of a strong hand at the 
head of affairs was often felt. Between the emperor, with whom the final 
direction of policy rested, and his subordinates, the chancellor often appeared 
to evade public notice. The very first act of the new chancellor brought upon 
him a severe rebuff. At the opening of the new bnildings which had been 
erected in Berlin for the Reichstag, cheers were called for the emperor. Some 
of the socialist members remained seated. It was not clear that their action 
was deliberate, but none the less the chancellor himself came down to ask 
from the house permission to bring a charge of Use-majestt against them, a 
request which was, of coume, almost unanimously refused. 

The agrarians still maintained their pronuneut position in Prussia. They 
opposed all bills which would appear directly or indirectly to injure agricul- 
tural interests. They looked with suspicion on the naval policy of the empe- 
ror, for they disliked all that helps industry and commerce. They would only 
give their support to the navy bills of 1897 and 1900 in return for large con- 
cessions limiting the importation of margarine and American preserved meat, 
and the removal of the Indeftnnitdts Nachweis acted as a kind of bounty on the 
export of corn. They successfully opposed the construction of a canal from 
A\^estphalia to the Elbe, on the gronnd that it wonld facilitate the importation 
of foreign corn. They refused to accept all the compromises which Miquel, 
who was very sympathetic towards them, suggested, and thereby brought 
about his retirement in May, 1901. 

The opposition of the agrarians was for many reasons pecnuarly embar- 
rassing. The franchise by which the Prussian parliament is elected gave the 
conservatives whom they controlled a predominant position. Any alteration 
of the franchise was, however, out of the question, for that wonld admit the 
socialists. It was, moreover, the tradition of the Prussian court and the Prus- 
sian government (and it mnst be remembered that the imperial government is 
inspired by Prussian traditions) that the nobility and peasants were in a pe- 
cixliar way the support of the crown and the state. The old distrust of the 
towns, of manufacturers and artisans, still continned. The preservation of a 
peasant class was considered necessary in the interests of the army. Besides, 
intellectual and social prejudices required a strong conservative party. In 
the south and west of Germany, however, the conservative party was practi- 
cally non-existent. In these parts, owing to the changes introduced at the 
revolution, the nobility, who hold little land, are, comparatively speaking, 
without political importance. In the Catholic districts the Centre had bwome 
absolutely master, except so far as the socialist^ threatened p<Bition- 
Those of the great industrialists who belonged to the nationffi liberals or the 
moderate conservatives did not command that influence which men of their 
class generally hold in Great Britain, because the influence of social democracy 
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banded together the whole of the working men in a solid phalanx of irifeeon- 
ciiablo opposition, the very first principle of which was the hostility of classes. 
The government, therefore, was compelled to turn for support to the Ointre 
and the conservatives, the latter being almost completely niulor the inlluence 
of tlie old Prussian nobility from the northeast. But every attempt to carry 
out the policy supported by these x)arties aroused an opposition most embar- 
rassing to the government. ^ 

The conservatives distrusted the financial activity which centred round the 
exchanges of Berlin and other towns, and in this they had the Bympathy of 
agrarians and anti-Semites, as well as of the Centre. The agrarisum believ(‘d 
that the Berlin exchange was partly responsible for the fall of i)ritHiH in corn; 
the anti-Semites laid stress on the fact tluit many of the iiuamuers were of 
Jewish extraction ; the Centre feared the moral effects of Bpeculatiom This 
opposition was shown in the demand for additional duties on slami>s (this was 
granted by Bismarck), in the opposition to the renewal of the Bank Ohavt(‘r, 
and especially in the new regulations for the exchange which were carried in 
1896. One clause in this forbade the dealing in '^futures” in corn, and at the 
same time a special Prussian law rec^uired that there shonkl be reprcKsentatives 
of agriculture on the managing committee of the exchange. The members of 
the exchange in Berlin and other towns refused to accept tliis law. When it 
came into effect they withdrew and tried to establish a private cxcdiange. 
This wUvS prevented, and after two years they were comi)elled to submit and 
the Beilin bourse was again opened. 

POLITICAL BAUGAINING 

Political parties now came to represent interests rather than principles. 
The government, in order to pass its measures, was obliged to purchase the 
votes by chiss legislation, and it bought those with whom it c(mld mak('i the best 
bargain— these being generally the Centre, as the ablest t acticians, and the 
conservatives, as having the highest social position and being boldest in d(selar- 
ing their demands. ^To great parliamentary leader took the place of AVindt- 
horst, Lasker, and Beunigsen ; the extra- paiiiamentaiy societies, less resi)on- 
sible and more violent, grew in influence. The anti-Semites gained in 
numbers, though not in reputation. The conservatives, hoping to win votes, 
even adopted an anti Senate clause in their programme. The general ten- 
dency among the numerous societies of Christian socialism, which broke up 
almost as quickly as they appeared, was to drift from the alliance with the 
ultra-conservatives and to adopt the economio and many of the political doc- 
trines of the social democrat. The Natioml’-Socialer Verem defended the 
union of monarchy and socialism. Meanwhile the extreme spirit of nationality 
was fostered by the All-deutacher Yerein, the policy of which wonld (piickly 
involve Germany in war with every other nation. Moi'e than once the filing 
to which they gave expression endangered the relations of Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary. The persecution of the Poles in Prussia naturally aroused 
indignation in Austria, where the Poles had for long been among the strongest 
elements on which the government depended ; and it was not always easy to 
prevent the agitation on behalf of the Germans in Bohemia from assuming a 
dangerous aspect. 

In the disintegration of parties the liberals suffered most. The unity of 
the conservatives was preserved by social forces and the interests of iigricul- 
ture ; the decay of jfche liberals was the result of universal suffrage. Originally 
the opponents of the landed interest and the nobility, they were the party of 
the educated middle class, of the learned, of the officials, and of finance. They 
never succeeded in winning the support of the working men. They had idea* 
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tified themselves with the interests of the capitalists, and were not even faith- 
ful to' their own principles. In the day of their power they showed them- 
selves as intolerant as their opponents had been. They resorted to the help 
of the government in order to stamp ont the opinions with which they dis- 
agreed, and the claims of the artisans to practical equality were rejected by 
them, as in earlier days the claims of the middle class had been by the nobles. 

The Centre alone maintained itself. Obliged by their constitution to re- 
gard equally the material interests of all classes — for they represent rich and 
X)Oor, peasixnls and artisans — they were the natural support of the government 
when it attempted to find a compromise between the clamour of opposing in- 
terests. Their own demands were generally limited to the defence of order 
and religion, and to some extent coincided with the wishes of the emperor; 
but, as wo shall see, every attempt to introduce legislation in accordance vith 
their wishes led to a conflict with the educated opinion of the country, which 
was very detrimental to the authority of the government. In the state parli;'- 
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ments of Bavaria, Baden, and Hesse theiir influence was Yexj great. There 
vas. moreover, a tendency for local parties to gam lU mimbers and jMuence 
—the Volkspartei in Wurtemberg, the anti-Semites lu He^, and the Banern- 
bund (PcasantB’ League) in Bavaria. The last demanded that *e peae^te 
should be freed from the payment to the state, -which represented tte purchase 
price for the remission of feudal burdens. It soon l^t ground, ioweve^ 
nartlv owing to personal reasons, and partly because the Centre m orfOT to 
maintain their influence among the peasants adopted some features of them 

r class which, seeing itself in danger from 
societv agitated for special legi^tion was the small ret^l traders of the large 

= ’ Cy demanded addiU^ taimtion ^^th^ 

Af wiiiVh Berliu Munich, and other towns seemed to tnreaten meir 

fnterests p^^atton of the smaller middle class seemed to be impo.> 

taut J a bulwark IgsAnsb socialism, they won 

and clerical parties, and laws jn^d by th^ were 

temberg, and Prussia. This MW^nA-^oUlc, ^ 

acteristii of the attitude of mind which was 

i'^nst toTIfferts of been brought al^hy 

StdSn »ial 8yste"^ptf and landlords, 

thL own league for 

all looked to the state as the proper guardian of their dass mteresta. 
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COLONIAL AGG-EANDISEMENT UNDER WILLIAM II 

Emperor Wiiliain 11 early set himself the task of doing for the Gcranau 
fleet what his grandfather had done for the army. The ac(iuisition of Helgo- 
land enabled a new naval station to be established off the mouth of the Elbe ; 
the completion of the canal from Kiel to the month of the Elbe — an old i>lan 
of Bismarck’s which was begun in 1887 and completed in 1895 — by enabling 
ships of war to pass from the Baltic to the North Sea, greatly increased the 
strategic strength of the fleet. In 1890 a change in the organisation separated 
the command of the fleet from the office of secretary of state, who was respon- 
sible for the representation of the admiralty in the Reichstag, and the emperor 
was brought into more direct connection with the navy. During the first five 
years of the reign four line-of-battle ships were added and several armoured 
cruisers for the defence of commerce and colonial interests. 

With the year 1895 began a period of expansion abroad and great naval 
activity. The note was given in a speech of the emperor on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the foundation of the empire, in which he said, “the German 
Empire has become a world empire.” The ruling idea of this new WeM-rolitik 
was that Germany could no longer remain merely a continental x)ower; owing 
to the growth of population she depended for subsistence on trade and exports ; 
she could not maintain herself amid the rivalry of nations unless the govern- 
ment was able actively to support German traders in all parts of the worhl. 
The extension of German trade and influence has, in fact, been carried out with 
considerable success.'^ 

In the year 1888 the German flag had, indeed, long floated on the coast of 
Africa and on the Pacific, but German influence and the dominion of the Gorman 
Empire were practically confined to a few isolated posts (some of them in the 
hands of private companies), wholly unable to inspire the natives with a cor- 
rect idea of the greatness and power of Germany. In their infancy, the colo- 
nial possessions might be regarded as the foundations of an empire beyond 
the sea, but they were far from being real colonies, or, as such, a source of 
blessing and prosperity to Germany proper. With this ei>och a'(hjuiigefor 
the better sets in, accompanied by hard struggles and sovero rewerses, but. nev- 
ertheless distinct and unmistakable. The idea of a policy of expansion was 
still so new and strange that, up to that time, the government had ventured 
on none but the most trivial and timid measures in the interests of the German 
colonies; but when the consequences of this unfortunate niggardlineas became 
manifest in the distress that prevailed throughout Bast and West Africa, the 
German Empire, under the mighty segis of the emperor, began to take up a 
position beyond sea more correspondent with its resources at home. 

In East Africa the government of the strip of coast which the Oennan Eiist 
African Company had rented from the sultan of iSanzibar for a term of fifty 
years was taken over on August 16th, 1888. To the roar of cannon the flag of 
the German company was hoisted in foui’teen porta. During the quiet weeks 
that followed German custom-houses were set up at Lindi, Mikindani, Kilwa, 
Dar-cs-Salaam, Bagamoyo, Pangani, and Tanga. A bustle of business began 
to stir everywhere, eager to exploit the economic resources of the East African 
territory for the benefit of German trade; men fancied they were witnessing a 
new departure in German colonial policy, a wide prospect opened before their 
eyes, in which the German merchant of the futtire bent his steps to the region 
of the Great Lakes and the frontiers of the Kongo Free State. Then all at 
once a tempest broke forth which in a few months destroyed all the long re- 
sults of German industry in those parts. 

The Arab slave-dealers, who were settled in large numbers on the Nyassa, 
were apprehensive that the German occupation of the East African coast, and 
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of tho liaxbours more particularly, would interfere with or even destroy their 
nefarious but profitable traffic, and they therefore incited the Arab population 
to idake a raid on the coast for the purpose of putting an end to the rule of 
the Germau company, which was neither prepared for such attacks nor in a 
position to cope with them. The revolt, headed by Buschiri, an Arab, broke 
out in September, 1888, and spread to the major part of the Arabs resident in 
the German stations. Every station except Bagamoyo and Dar-es-Salaam fell 
into the hands of the Arabs. At Kilwa some company officials perished ; the 
rest lied to Zanzibar. Tho two places which had not been conquered could 
hold out only by the help of the man-of-war Mowe, which happened to be at 
hand. On December 0th and 7th Buschiri, whose troops were armed with 
rifies and cannon, attacked Bagamoyo. The company officials made a gallant 
defence and wore vigorously supported by the cruiser Leipzig, which was lying 
in the harbour, and Buschiri was consequently forced to retreat with the loss 
of his artillery, after plundering and burning the houses of the station. 

THE ARAB KEVOLT IN G-EBMAN EAST APBICA 

This dire catastrophe which had thus befallen the German possessions in 
East Africa brought home to public opinion the conviction that the system 
hitherto piirsued—that of leaving the colonisation of such vast districts to 
vate enterprise-— was no longer, applicable to present conditions and that the 
sooner it was broken with the better. The request for a vote of 2,000,000 
marks for the suppression of the Arab rising, which was submitted to the diet 
of the empire, tho despatch of a number of battleships to Bast Africa, and, 
lastly, the appointment of Wissmaini, the most experienced of African explor- 
ers as imperial commissioner, proved that in the hour of need the clear eye 
and vigorous hand of the emperor William could bring order out of the con- 
fused medley of affairs. And if the power of choosing the right men for the 
exeeuiion of great deeds and important missions be regarded, as it always has 
been, as one of the most laudable of princely qualities, we may well insist that 
in this matter of the selection of Wissmann to subdue the Arab revolt it was a 
singularly happy touch that intrusted this responsible duty to the most popu- 
lar of African travellers. 

But the government was by no means blind to the fact that these Arab dis- 
turbances were som(‘ihing more than a rebellion, and that the struggle w^ 
really a crusade against the slave trade which disgraces oui‘ age. Thus this 
war with the Arabs became a Christian act which could not but redound to 
the advantage of all western nations holding possessions in Africa. Acting 
upon this view the admirals in command of the German and English squadron 
declarc^d the coast in a state of blockade on December 2nd, 1888, an energetic 
measure which contributed materially to the ultimate suppression of the slave 

The first great battle between Wissmann and the rebel Arabs took place in 
the summer of 1889, in the East African protectorate.^ On the 8th of May 
Wissmann’s troops and the marines under Admiral Deinhardt, amounting to- 
gether to sixteen hundred men, attacked Buschiri’s position near Bagamoyo 
and carried it by assault, without heavy loss. On the same day the native 
regiment of Dar-es-Salaam took the village of Magagoni, and on May 21st and 
22nd the rebels im the Dar-es-Salaam district were subdued. These eug^- 
mente, however, had not struck a decisive blow at the rebel jA 

had fallen back on Pangani and Sadani. Wissmann stormed the latter place 
ou tho 7tli of Jini6* Four wocks later aii attack was made by sea on -rangaui, 
the main stronghold of Buschiri's adherents, vigorously supported ^ the 
of the Gernian ships Leipzig, Carola, MSwe, Ifeil, and Sahwaihe. Wissmann s 
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troops theu landed, and three hundred sailors attacked the north side of the 
town, whYch was simultaneously bombarded on the south by the machine-guns 
of Wissmann's two steamers. The place was taken without scrmus resistJmce. 
Tanga fell soon after, and Buschiri withdrew to ilu‘, interior. 

The capture of the Arab leader was not achieved until December; Wiss- 
mann had Buschiri tried and hanged as a punishment lor lus c.riiucs. Baua- 
heri of Useguha took his place as the principal opponeuti of tluj CJermau troops, 
and with the bulk of his followers established himself in the mughbourhood 

of Pangani. ^ , 

By a fortunate coincideiice the safety of the great caravan route. Irtun the 
coast to the lakes, which Wissnumu secured by a brilliant campaign in the 
interior, was established at the very time when Emiii Pasha relnmed, accom- 
panied by Stanley. The pasha had come from the (Hpiatorial ])rovince of 
Egypt, which he had ruled and defended against the mahdi for years with 
energy and prudence. Wissmaun sent Baron von (Jravcoirtnilh as far as 
Mpuapa to meet him, with troops and provisions for i\w assistance and sup- 
port of his party. The news of Emin’s liberation and return to th(^ east coast 
roused the liveliest interest in Germany, The hope t hat the dauntless ( J ermau 
champion of civilisation might yet be successfully ri^scausl fr<mi his dcspiu-ate 
situation had never been comi>letely abandoned, and now it had actually been 
fulfilled. 

The following year Wissmaun successfully prosecuted his campaign against 
the Arabs. On January 4th he stormed the enemy’s camp and put them to 
flight, leaving the further pursuit to Baron von Gravmircnth, one of his brav- 
est officers, who defeated Banaheri, Buschiri’s su(‘(‘(\ssor, in B<‘.v(U‘al smart en- 
gagements, with the result that the rebel leader declared lus willingness to sur- 
render and sued for peace. Gravenreuth wont t,o Wadaiu to rc(‘<dve Bsuuih(‘.ri 
as Wissmann’s representative. Two days afterwards more than twelve hun- 
dred men surrendei'ed in a diiplorable condition. When tihe uorthern piwt/ of 
the protectorate, including the towns and seaboard seltlcuumts of Hadani, 
Pangani, and Tanga, had teen wrested from the Arabs, Wissmaun found him- 
self confronted hy the task of bringing the southern portion of the eouut ry, 
including the ports of Ivilwa, Lindi, and Mikiiulani, into his power. No 
sooner had the expected reinforcements of men, rifles, ammunition, mountain 
batteries, and rowboats reached him, tinder the command cd' Major Liebm't, 
than he opened a fresh campaign. Supported by German men-of-war, he took 
liilwa on the 7th of May, Lindi on the 10th, and Mikindani on the 14th. 
Thus the whole maritime district was reconquered l)y the Germans and the 
military honour of Germany vindicated. 

His brilliant feats in Africa had made Wissmaun one of the most popular 
men of the day at home, and the emperor rewarded his vaUa.nt subject in right 
kingly fashion, gave him a major’s commission, presented him with eight cau- 
uou as a mark of special favour, and bestowed her(‘xlitary rank upon him when 
he returned at the end of the war. 


THE ANGLO -GEBM AN AGBEBMENT 

Now it was for Germany to consolidate in peace what she had won back 
by war. In consideration of the increasing expansion of German dominion 
the first thing needful seemed to be a more definite determination of the Ger- 
man and English spheres of influence, so as to secAxrc^ a firmer foundaiiou for 
the civilising labours of the two nations. With this object' the much-discussed 
Anglo-German agreement was concluded, which exteuded to Africa and also 
brought the island of Helgoland, off the north German coast, into the posses- 
sion of Germany. The great value of this acquisition to the German fleet and 
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to tho dcfcnc© of tho mouths of the Elbe, Weser, and Jade is now univeisally 
recognised. 

It was a matter of great importance to the future development of German 
territory in East Africa that traffic between Lake Nyassa and the Kongo Free 
State, between lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, on the latter lake, and between 
it and tlie northern frontier of both si)heres of influence, should remain open 
duty free to the subjects and goods of both nations. At the same time freedom 
of worship and instruction wjxs guai’ante'ed to the missions of both countries 
and equal rights to the subjects of both powers. One important practical re- 
sult of the agreement was an undei-standing between the imperial government 
and the sultan of SSanzibar, by which the latter pledged himself to abdicate his 
sovereign rights over the strip of coast let to the East African Company in 
return for the sum of 4,000,000 marks. Thereupon the company concluded 
an agreement with the imperial government in November, by which the latter 
took over the sovereign lights and the collection of customs dues, undertaking 
to pay the company in exchange an annual sum of 600,000 marks. 


THE GOVEENOESHIP OF EAST AFEIOA 

The years 1801 and 1892 were marked by many untoward events and losses 
in the Bjast African Protectorate, where Herr von Soden had been appointed 
the flrst governor at the beginning of April, 1891. Three companies of the 
protectorate troops under Captain von Zelewski were attacked and almost an- 
nihilated by r(>bl)er Wahehe tribes on August 17th, 1891; and in the follow- 
ing year a like tragic fate overtook another division of the protectorate troops 
under LieuUuiant von Bulow. In consequence of these disasters, which grew 
more serious after Wissmann had left, the higher powers deemed it advisable 
to combiiKi, for a time at least, the supreme civil and military commands. 
Lieutenant -Colonel von Scheie was therefore despatched to East Africa in Oc- 
tober, 1892, and Baron von S(jden, the former governor, resigned his office. 

A frcjsh and enlivening breeze began to blow in East Africa on the arrival 
of the energeti(‘. mw go\'ern()r. The protectorate troops, under the gallant 
leadership of the tirsti lieutenant prince, succeeded in storming the fortified 
capital of the bold and crafty chief Sike at the beginning of 1893, and thus 
once more secured the safety of the remote advanced station of Tabora. They 
also had victorious encounters with another chief, Masenta by name. But 
Scheie hs brilliant campaign against the Wahehes in the autumn of 1894, which 
ended Avitli the storming of the stronghold of Knirenga— a strategic achieve- 
ment of the first magnitude—and which wreaked bloody vengeance for Zelew- 
ski’s defeat, did more than anything else to invest the German arms with fear 
and terror in the eyes of the natives. Unhappily Scheie was denied the chance 
of labouring at the peaceful task of making the German colony in E^t ^nca 
of economic value to the mother country, as he, with his remarkable gilt lor 
organisation, intended to do. But his extraordinary military achievemeM 
contributed materially to assure the ttanquillity of the country thenceforv^ 
The emperor William, who was strongly attached to Goveraor von b^eie, 
conferred on him the highest military distinction, the order Four 
After a long interval the post of governor of :^t Africa was 
at the end of April, 1895. This time the choice fell upon Majw von Wm- 
mann, formerly imperial commissioner, who, by his 
two daring journeys across the Dark Continent, his suppi^io _ 
rising in 1889, his talent for organisation, and. 
tion to lake Kyaasa by steamboat in 1892-1893, had ^ 
tec of his ability to cope with the vast and varied 
development of East Africa would neoessanly make upon the governor. 
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emperor William’s appointment of Wissmann to the head of the German col- 
ony in East Africa not only gave general satisfaction in colonial circles, but 
was hailed with pleasure by industrial companies interested ' n the country. 
They regarded him as the most notable judge and representative of African 
economic policy. 

In the second half of the year 1895 the disturbances stirred up in the south 
of the protectorate by the chiefs Machemba and Hassan bin Omar had attained 
such proportions that further attempts at a peaceful settlement seemed neither 
hopeful nor politically advisable. Lieutenant-Colonel von Trotha, commander 
of the protectorate troops, succeeded in defeating a body of rebels and captur- 
ing Hassan bin Omar. Machemba thenmbmitted unconditionally, was placed 
under the German flag, and appeared at Dar-es-Salaam in person to ratify the 
peace when it was concluded. 

After this, rapid and satisfactory progress was made towards the pacifica- 
tion of the country. The next revolt, in the hinterland of the southern coast, 
was suppressed, the attempt at rebellion in the maritime district was quelled. 
The natives had lost their taste for rebellion against German rule under their 
hereditary sultans or at the instigation of Arabs or leaders of mixed Arab 
blood, since it had become known throughout the whole protectorate that every 
rebel against German rule had sooner or later been overtaken by the punish- 
ment he merited. 

In October, 1896, Major von Wissmann resigned on account of his health, 
and his place was taken by his friend and former comrade, Colonel Ijiebert, a 
man of great knowledge and experience in African affairs. Ho 2 tt to Wisa- 
mann the most brilliant of all German travellers in Africa, Liebert inspired 
the fullest confidence and highest hoi)es amongst all souiid colonial politicians 
in Germany. His government of East Africa showed that he W 4 xs worthy of 
his reputation, and the silence that has fallen upon the clash of arms in the 
colony redounds most highly to his honour. 

THE WEST AFBICAN PROTECTORATE 

The work of colonising the West African Protectorate, which was begun 
in 1885, has also made satisfactory progress in the recent years of the emperor 
William II’s reign. In the year 1888, Yon Puttkamer, imperial commissioner 
of Togolaud, had explored the.Agotimi country, which extends to the foot of 
the Agoine Mountains ; and Captain von Francois and Doctor Wolf of the 
army medical staff had also successfully explored a considerable area. A sta- 
tion was established in the highlands of Adeli on the heights (ff Adado, and 
named Bismarekbnrg. It was intended to serve as a base from which to push 
forward into the unknown hinterland. At the end of the year 1888 Doctor 
Wolf started from this point on a journey to Salaga, in the hitherto unex- 
plored Ad juti country. In 1890 Lieutenant Heroic! founded the station of 
Misahohe, a i)ost of peculiar value froqi the fact that it commaiids the impor- 
tant caravan route leading from Salaga and Kpandu to the eojist. The offi- 
cials of the station have taken great pains to complete and improve the roads 
in hopes of attracting trade to the German coast. 

The Anglo-German agreement of July 1st, 1890, extended the German pos- 
sessions northwards and assigned the important town of Kpandu anti the sur- 
rotiuding district as far as the eastern bank of the river Volta to the German 
sphere of interest. Towards the end of 1894 the Gruner expedition undertook 
to advance into the district about Salaga, to the cast of what was called the 
neutral zone, to take possession of the regions north and northeast of Togo, if 
possible, as far ^ the banks of the Kiger. Several French expeditions had 
started a short +ime before with the same object, and had advanced as far as 
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the newly established station of Carnotville in the ninth degree of north lati- 
tude. Under the circumstances there seemed little chance that the race for 
the rich hinterland of Togo, on which both the French and Germans had en- 
tered, would be decided in favour of the latter. The unexpected happened 
nevertheless. The expedition under Doctor Gruner, sent out by the German 
Colonial Company and assisted by the German foreign office, overtook De- 
coeur’s French expedition on January 10th, 1895, although the latter had had 
a good start of it in the first instance. Gruner marched north-northeast 
through several native kingdoms, until he reached Say, and thence was able 
to proceed by the Niger to Karmamma. There the expedition divided, one 
part of it, under First-Lieutenant von Carnap, going on down the Niger, and 
the othei', under Doctor Gruner, starting on the return journey through the 
Borgu dountry, after paying a visit to the kingdom of Gando on the left bank 
of the Niger. During these journeys Gruner concluded treaties with several 
sultans, which formed the basis for future negotiations with France. 

After protracted negotiation the year 1897 witnessed, in the treaty of July 
23rd, 1897, the final adjustment of the frontier of the French and German 
spheres of influence respectively. By it Germany was secured in pos8es.sion of 
the territory north of Togo up to the eleventh degree north latitude, and of 
the right bank of the river Monu in the maritime zone, which had been held 
by the French up to that time. 

During the first year of the emperor’s reign Doctor Zintgraff, in the Eam- 
erun country, took the first steps to make a way from thence to the Adamaua 
country and the Benue. He first founded the station of Barombi on Lake 
Elephant, and made two expeditions from that poim: in the year 1888, both of 
which were unfortunate and ultimately abortive, in conseq.uence of the hostil- 
ity of the inhabitants of the district of Banyang. In the following year he 
started with a larger following, reached the Bali territory, and there founded 
a new station. At the end of April he started again and ultimately reached 
Ibi on the Benue. He afterwards returned to South Adamaua, within the 
German sphere of interest, by way of Kundi. Captain Zeuner had travelled 
through the same region simultaneously with Doctor Zintgraff, and had navi- 
gated the Mungo, Wuri, and Massake rivers. The southern part of the Kam- 
erun country was also explored at the same time by lieutenants Kund and 
Tappenbeck, They had to contend with great difficulties, due to the obstinate 
resistance of the warlike natives in many places. Both returned from this 
first expedition severely wounded, making their way back through the dense 
belt of primeval forest which divides the populous inland country of the South 
Kameruns from the coast. 

When they had recovered, the two brave explorers undertook a fresh expe- 
dition into the hinterland of the Batauga coast, for the purpose of founding a 
station betweem t he rivers Njoug and Sannaga. After establishing the station 
of Kribi on the Kribi Eiver, Knud founded that of Jaiinde in the river-basin 
aforesaid, the superintendence of which was undertaken by Lieutenant Mor- 
gen, when he succeeded first Tappenbeck, who died of fever, and then Kund, 
who had fallen dangerously ill. ^ . 

The expeditions of Doctor Zintgraff, captains Zeuner and Knnd, and lieu- 
tenants Morgen and Tappenbeck, briefly sketched above, had proved that &e 
Kamerim hinterland was fertile, populous, and accessible to exploration. The 
expedition under First-Lieutenant von Stetten, which started from Kamenm 
at the beginning of 1893 with the intention of being beforehand with me rapid 
advance of the French, who were pressing into the hinterland of Kamerun 
from the south along the Sanga, a tributary on the right bank of the Kongo, 
and from the north along the il^nue, arrived in safety at Yola, the capitsu o 
the great sultanate of Adamaua, which GJennany had resigned to England in 
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1886. After obtainiBg important concessions from tlio sultan of Yola with 
reference to the southern part of Adamaua, Von Stetten returned to Kamerun 
by water, along the Benue and l^iger. An agreement made with England on 
H'ovember 13th, 1893, secured for Germany the possession of the greater part 
of Adamaua as far as that country was concerned, and access to the southern 
shore of Lake Chad, though at the price of a final renunciation of Yola, the 
capital. 

THE ADVANCE OF THE FBENCH 

German possessions in these regions were presently exposed to extreme 
peril by the unremitting advance of the French (who had vast resonrces at 
their disposal for the pursuit of their political object) towards the country 
around Lake Chad. It was impossible to come to an understandirg with 
France (who was obviously aiming at the possession of Adamaua) as to how 
far latitude 15°, which had been fixed upon in the Franco^ German arrange- 
ment of December 24th, 1885, as the provisional boundary of the Kanierun 
territory to the east, was to be regarded as the dividing line of the French and 
German spheres of interest to the north, because she could point to her prac- 
tical occupation of the country about the Sanga and to the success of French 
explorers in the Shari basin, whereas not one of the German expeditions from 
Kamerun eastwards had succeeded in penetrating into those regions. On the 
contrary, they had always been driven northwards to the Benue by the hostil- 
ity of the natives. 

Under these critical circumstances it was of the utmost advantage to Ger- 
man interests that the expedition under Baron yon TJechtritz and Doctor Pas- 
sarge, which was sent to Yola hy the Kameruii committee on the Beune in the 
middle of 1893, was crowned with political and scientific results of considera- 
ble importance. The expedition traversed the region between Yola and the 
lower Shari, though it was unable to reach Lake Chad on account of military 
complications then prevailing between the local sultanates, but explored the 
upper course of the Beuue and returned to the mouth of the Niger in the sum- 
mer of 1894. Influenced by the success of this expedition, France consented 
to open negotiations with a view to the final settlement of the eastern frontier 
of German territory in the Kameriin hinterland. The negotiations were con- 
ducted at Berlin and came to a conclusion in March, 1894.” 

It was a great advantage to the French that their exploring expeditions 
into the regions claimed by Germany to the east of latitude 15® had preceded 
those of all other travellers and secured them ceiiain rights there. Under the 
circumstances no valid objections could be raised against the French claims. 
France profited greatly by the agreement which was finally made on March 
15th, 1894, though after long opposition on the part of the German commis- 
sioners. In virtue of this agreement she retained poasession of all points she 
had reached to the east of latitude 35°. She also obtained the right of navi- 
gating the Shari and the shore of Lake Chad east of the month of that river, 
while the space between the month of the Shari and the English frontier was 
all of the southern shore that fell to Germany. This fact was deplored in 
German official circles, as certain expeditions and travels in pre-colonial times 
•had given Germany some moral claim to the territory thus lost, in the eyes of 
those Germans who advocated German colonisation. Moreover, in the Anglo- 
German agreement of 1893, Germany had stipulated for the recognition of her 
claims in the very districts of the river system of the Shari and Bagirmi, down 
to Wadai, which had now been ceded to the French. In a memorandum at- 
tached to this Franco-German agreement by the German government the rea- 
son ^ven for this concession was that French expeditions, equipped at very 
considerahle expense from public and private funds, had concluded treaties in 
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th.es© covintries, while German enterprise, lacking sufficient means at com- 
mand, had done too little in that direction. 

Towards the end of the year 1893 it almost seemed as though the Kamernn 
Protectorate would be overwhelmed by the same grievous catastrophe that had 
befallen German Bast Africa five years before. The rebellion, which broke 
out without any warning and compelled the representatives of the German 
government to fly the country for a while, seemed likely to assume very for- 
midable proportions. The rebels were slaves from Dahomey, whom Graven- 
reulih had purchased and set free in 1891 ; they had been enrolled in the pro- 
tectorate regiment, and now turned against their liberators the knowledge they 
had gained from them. 

The evil tidings from Kamernn had no sooner reached Germany, where 
they produced general consternation, than the emperor William himself sent 
telegraphic orders for the most comprehensive measures to subdue the rebel- 
lion, and it w'as by this means alone that every trace of the revolt was obliter- 
ated by the following Bebruary (1894). Morgen, the African expert-, whom 
the emperor himself had selected for the mission, reorganised the protectorate 
regiment in E.amorun and coerced with the strong hand such tribes as persisted 
in making a disturbance.*' 

Early in 1899 the German authorities undericok a campaign for the sup- 
pression of slave-raiding and the establishment of their power in the Kame- 
i-un hinterland so that the country as far as Lake Chad might be explored- 
A force under Captain Kami)tz marched against the Wute tribe. This was a 
vassal tribe of the sixltan of Tibati who came to their assistance, and was sub- 
dued only after a severe campai^. Later in the year the Bali rose in revolt 
and destroyed the Catholic mission at Kribi on the coast. Eevolts continued 
throughout 1900. In 1901 the home government largely increased the forces 
in the colony, since when better order has Ijeen preserved. “ 


m 


THE SOUTHWEST AEEICAN PEOTEOTOBATE 

The protectorate of Southwest Africa presented a sorry spectacle at the 
emperor William’s accession. Of all the colonial possessions of Germany it 
was regarded as the most dubious acquisition, since its future seemed practi- 
cally to depend upon the chance of the discovery of rich mineral tr^nres 
there. Moreover, it was well known that the German Colonial Company of 
Southwest Africa, which had taken the country over from Liideritz, who had 
acquired it in the first instance, had done so from motives of pure patriotism, 
in order that laud which might possibly prove valuable in future should not 
pass into the poasession of a foreign power. And, apart from this, the pro- 
tectorate was encompassed on all sides by hostile elements ; to the south the 
government of Cape Colony looked with jealous and suspicions eyes upon the 
German settlements which had come into being in its neighborhood, and 
whose frontiers were not determined until 1890 by an agreement with Engird ; 
to the east the South African Company, which regarded both Bechnanaland 
and Matabeleland as falling within its sphere of influence, it co^d to 

prevent a rajpprockemmt between the German colony and the T^nsvaal Ke- 
publio and to thwart any correspondence between them. And th^, to add to 
all this, there was perpetual strife and friction with savage and refractory 
tribes, such as the Hereros, Ovamhos, Namas, and other native races whieh 

refused to recognise the German protectorate. 

During the period between 1888 and 1894, when the anthonty of pe 
man Empire in Southwest Africa was hardly more tham a name, Captaan 
fois and his insignificant force had the hard task of n^tom^ 

Gtermany among the natives, keeping neighbonimg tribes in Ci^eck, and repel- 

H. -W.— VOL. XV. 2o 
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lilig foreign adventurers. Praujfois had held his advanced jioBt as beseems a 
gallant officer, and the credit for the fact that there was no general rising 
against the Germans is entirely due to his extraordinary skill ir dealing •with 
the natives. It is true that neither he nor Doctor Goring, the imperial com- 
missioner, could prevent the sanguinary feuds of tiie savage ra(ies wi^i one 
another; and these feuds were the insurmountable obstacle to opening the 
country up to civilisation. The unquiet spirits among the natives of South* 
west Africa found a leader of extraordinary ability in Hcnric Witboy, the 
boldest of all Southwest African chiefs. Ko one who was personally acquaint- 
ed with the local situation could doubt that a struggle with this enemy, whose 
power and reputation increased from day to day, was inevitable. At the be- 
ginning of the year 1893 the emperor William resolved, in face of the des- 
perate state of things in the protectorate, to reinforce the Bonthwest xlfrioan 
protectorate regiment by more than two hundred men, and ,Pran^M)is was thus 
able to enter upon the decisive struggle with his antagonist. A bold coup de 
mam was to end the disturbance at a single blow. 

In the early dawn of April 12th, 1893, the protectorate regiment appeared 
before the stronghold of Hornkranz, the base from which Witboy made his 
sallies in search of plunder. The place was taken after a sanguinary fight, 
but the crafty chief escaped with the greater number of his followers, and a 
guerrilla war ensued to which Pran^tois was unequal. But in judging of his 
failure we must not forget that, if he was unable to sixbdne the rebel leader, 
the fault did not rest with him, but with the wretcliedly inadequate resources 
at his disposal. It cost his successor. Major Leutwein, a long and bloody 
struggle to restore peace, even after the protectorate regiment in Southwest 
Africa had been very considerably increased. Witboy snbmifled, and his 
subsequent conduct showed that ho had become a good friend to the Gcu’mans. 

After peace had been concluded with Witboy, Governor-Gcmeral Leutwein, 
by his energetic action and attractive personal character, inaintiained the state 
of tranquillity which wiia imperatively necesmiry for the further dev<dopment 
of the country. His wise and vigorous administration restored tlu's credit tlie 
name of Germany had once enjoyed, and through days of strih^ and of peace- 
ful rule he amply earned the honours that were heaped upon him on his return. 

The most important step towards the rapid opening of the ])r()UHdiOrate was 
inaugurated by the emperor himself, when he made arwmgemeals for the con- 
struction of the Swakopmund i-ailway and sent out a brigadi^ of the railway 
regiment” (Msenbahn Begiment) to take it iu hand. The first section of ten 
kilometres, between Swakopmund and E'onidas, was opened on November 
6th, 1897.® 

In December, 1897, a revolt of the ^Jwartberg Hottentots occurred in the 
north and the German posts wei^e threatened with destruction. The uprising 
was, however, suppressed with little loss of blood, although the nativos de- 
stroyed valuable flocks and other property.^ 

THE SOUTH SEA PEOTEOTOEATB8 

The history of the South Sea protectorates Ims been marked by fewer no- 
table events. The government of Kaiser Wilhelm Land in N(w GuIikmi and 
the Bismarck Archipelago passed into private hands, those of lh(‘, New (hiinea 
Company, in 1889. Since 1890 the stations of Einschhafen and Ilatzfeldiliafen 
in Kaiser Wilhelm Land can boast of considerable areas under eultivation (the 
chief of them being tobacco and cotton plantations), the produce of wliiCih has 
already been introduced into the Bremen and Hamburg markets. The culti- 
vation of edible fruits and the breeding of imported cattle have also made 
good progress, * When the first harvest of tobacco and cotton from the expor- 
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imental jjlantation of Hatzfeldthafea was sold in the Bremen market the re- 
sult was astonishingly satisfactory. The stations in the Bismarck Archipelio 
are also in th:>rongh working order, in spite of the difaculties of recruitog 
labour among the Papuans. The plantations of some private firms on the Ga- 
zelle Peninsula have produced positively brilliant results in the last few years, 
and hold out sure promise of a hopeful future. Ko one who has seen this 
wonderful country, with its exuberant fertility, can have any other wish 
ihat the imperial government should soon take it in hand again. 

Somewhat to the north of the equator and remote from the bustle of the 
world lies another little German protectorate, the Marshall Islands, a ti-an- 
quil, silent, insular region whence little news reaches the public ear. But it 
has one great advantage, which is that the German Jalnit Company, which 
controls its economic resources, is flourishing there. The Marshall Islands axe 
to Germany even now what a good colony ought to be to the mother country 
— a source of gain and a good market for home-grown commodities. 

THE COMPACT BETWEEN GEEMANY AND CHINA 

It is an old saying, and often repeated, that the world beyond Europe is 
already parcelled out, and that Germany has entered too late upon the race for 
colonial possessions. An act of colonisation which raug like a trumpet-caU 
not only through Germany but wherever German patriots dwell — we refer to 
the creation of a politico-commercial and maritime base in Chiua^has shown 
that the old saying does not convey an indisputable truth. 

The murder of two German missionaries in the Chinese province of South 
Shantung furuished the emperor 'William with a pretext for ordering the Ger- 
man squadron under Rear-Admiral von Diederich, which was then in eastern 
Asiatic waters, to effect a lauding in Oliinese territory to avenge the massacre. 
With tliis object Admiral von Diederich ran into Eiao-chau Bay, landed six 
hundred men, and ordered the Chinese commandant of the port to surrender 
the position. The latter resolved to retreat, and Admiral von Diederich seized 
the fourteen guns ranged there, together with their ammunition. A few days 
before Christmas a second detachment of the cruiser squadron, consisting of 
three ships under the command of Prince Henry, left Germany. Two transports 
started at the same time, cariyiug a marine battalion with its full complement 
of men, for gaiiisou duty on land, a company of marine artillery, and a de- 
tachment of pioneers, and arrived at Kiao-chan at the end of January, on the 
very eve of the birthday of the emperor of Germany. Four-and-twenty hours 
later the camping-ground about the foififications of Kiao-chau witnessed the 
brilliant spectacle of the first review of German marines. 

Meanwhile a compact had heen concluded between the German and Chi- 
nese governments by which a lease of Kiao-chan Bay for ninety -nine years w^ 
granted to the former. The B&iclmanzeiger (Imperial Advertiser) made the 
following communication on the subject: “The object is to satisfy the reason- 
able desire of the German government to possess a base for commerce and navi- 
gation in Chinese waters, as other powers do. The concession 
of a leiise for a long term of years. The German government is at liberiy to 
erect all necessary buildings and other structures within the temtory leased, 

and to take any measures requisite for its defence.” ^ 

This territory included tlie two tongues of land to the north and soum 
which formed the entrance to the bay, the whole basin of the hay ^ 

liifjh-water mark, and the islands at its mouth. Its whole superficial ar^ 

few square miles and was surrounded by a larger zone encir- 

cling the bay, within which the Chinese were to take no meafiores “d 
no dispositions without the consent of Germany. In particu-ar, no oMac e 
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irere to be placed in the way of such regulations as the Germans mi^ht think 
desirable for the water courses. Most Germans in China agreed that if one 
spot on the coast of China was fitter than others to constitute the starting- 
point for the development of German interests by railway construction, min- 
ing, and commerce, Kiao-chau Bay was that spot.^ 

THE NAVY ANB PAN-OEEMANISM 

In Turkey the government, helped again by the personal interest of the 
emperor, who himself visited the sultan at Constantinople, gained important 
concessions for German influence and German commerce, llie Turkish armies 
were drilled and commanded hy German officers, and in 1899 a German firm 
gained an important concession for building a railway to Baghdad. In Brazil 
organised private enterprise established a considerable settlement of German 
emigrants, and though any political power was for the time impossible, German 
commerce increased greatly throughout South America. 

Encouraged by the interest which the events in China had aroused, a very 
important project was laid before the Reichstag in November, 1897, which 
would enable Germany to take a higher place among the maritime powers. A 
completely new procedure was introduced. Instead of simply proposing to 
build a number of new ships, the bill laid down permanently the number of 
ships of every kind of which the navy was to consist. They were to be com- 
pleted by 1904, and the bill also specified how often ships of each class were 
to be replaced. The plan would establish a normal fleet, jind the Reichstag, 
having once assented, would lose all power of controlling the naval l)udget. 
The bill was strongly opposed by the radicals; the Centre was divided; but 
the very strong personal influence of the emperor, supported by an agitation 
of the newly formed F/ofteyi Yermi (an imitation of the English Navy League), 
so influenced public opinion that the opposition broke down. A general elec- 
tion was imminent, and no party dared to go to the country as the opponents 
of the fleet. 

Scarcely had the bill been carried when a series of events took iflace which 
still more fully turned public attention to colonial affairs and seemed to justi- 
fy the action of the government. The war between the United States and 
Spain showed how necessary an efficient fleet was under Jiiodeni conditions, 
and also caused some feeling of apprehension for the future arising from the 
new policy of extension adopted by the United States. The government was, 
however, enabled to acquire by pxirchase the Caroline Islands from Spain. 
This was hardly accomplished when events in South Africa occurred which 
made the nation regret that their fleet was not sufficiently stroiig to cope with 
■&at of Great Britain. The government used with great address the bitter 
irritation against Great Britain which had become one of the most deep-seated 
elements in modern German life. This feeling had its origin at first in a natu- 
ral reaction against the excessive admiration for English institutions which 
distinguished the liberjds of an older generation. This reaction was deliber- 
ately fostered during Bismarck’s later years for internal reasons ; for, as Great 
Britain was looked upon as the homo of parliamentary government and free 
trade, a less favourable view might weaken German belief in doctrines and 
institutions adopted from that country. There also existed in Germany a cu- 
rious compound of jealoimy and contempt, natural iu a nation the institutions 
of which centred round the army and compulsory service, for a nation whose 
mtitutions were based not on military but on parliamentary and legal institu- 
tions. It came about that in the minds of many Germans the whole national 
regeneration was regarded as a liberation from British influence. This feeling 
was deliheratelyifostered by publicists and historians, and was intensified by 
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commerci^jl rivalry, since in the struggle for colonial expansion and trade Ger- 
mans naturally came to look on Great Britain, who held the field as their 
rival. The sympathy which the events of 1896 and 1899 awakened for the 
Boers caused ail these feelings, which had long been growing, to break out in 
a popular agitation more widespread than any since the foundation of the 
empire. It was used by the nationalist parties, in Austria as well as in Ger- 
many, to spread the conception of Pan-Germanism ; the Boers as Low Ger- 
mans were regarded as the representatives of Teutonic civilisation, and it 
seemed possible that the conception might be used to bring about a closer 
friendship, and even alliance, with Holland. In 1896 the emperor, by de- 
spatching a telegram of congratulation to President Kruger after the collapse 
of the Jameson Kaid, had appeared to identify himself with the national feel- 
ing. war broke out in 1899 it was obviously impossible to give any 

efficient help to the Boers, but the governmeut used the opportunity to- make 
an advantageous treaty by which the possession of Samoa was transferred to 
Germany, and did not allow the moment to pass without using it for the very 
practical purpose of getting another bill through the Beiehstag by which the 
navy was to be nearly doubled. Some difficulties which arose regarding the 
exercise by the British government of the right of search for contraband of 
war were also used to stimulate public feeling. The Navy bill was introduced 
in January, 1900. There were some criticisms of detail, but the passing of the 
bill was only a matter of bargaining. Each party wished in return for its sup- 
port to get some concessions from the government. The agrarians asked for 
restrictions on the importation of food ; the Centre for the Lex Eeinze and the 
repeal of the Jesuit law ; the liberals for the right of combbiation. 

The murder of the German ambassador, Baron von Ketteler, at Peking in 
1900 compelled the government to take a leading part in the joint expedition 
of the powers to China. ** A force of over twenty thousand men was sent out 
under Count von Waldersee, who was also given supreme command over the 
allied forces, but did not reach China until the real work was accomplished. 
The government was severely criticised for having undertaken the expedition 
without consulting the Eeichstag. It was desirable in such circumstances to 
liave a younger and more vigorous statesman than Prince Hohenlohe at the 
head of affairs ; on October 17th he resigned, and was succeeded by Count 
von Billow, the foreign secretary. 

The years since 1900 have not been marked by any events of first-rate im- 
portance. In internal politics the strength of the Social Democrats has been 
rapidy growing; in the elections in June, 1903, they increased the number of 
their seats in the Beiehstag from 58 to 81, and their popular vote from 2,107,000 
in 1898 to 3,010,771. In the colonies the chief event was an uprising in 
January, 1901, of the Hereros in Southwest Africa.; owing to the nature of 
the country, the revolt has coat about £30,000,000, and has not yet been put 
down. In international politics the Kaiser has, as usual, figured prominently, 
but without the accomplishment of any very noteworthy results. During the 
Russo-Japanese war he sought to improve his relations with Russia, and 
thereby weaken the Dual Alliance between Eussia and Eranee. He has also 
endeavoured to thwart French plans in Morocco, but at the Algeciras Con- 
ference on Morocco his success was not pronotmoed, largely because England 
used her influence to support Prance. 

Tlie most striking feature of the general election of 1907 was the rout of 
the Social Democrats, who only mustered a total of 43 seats instead of their 
previous 81. The clerical centre party remained practically as they were, 
the seats gained from the oocialists being divided among the government 
bloc. This result "was regarded by the Kaiser and Prince Bulow as a 
personal triumph.® 

XV 
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CHABLBMAGITE’S CAriTUEAUY OF 802 

[Charlemagne’s Capitulary of B03 b\ in nfulity tlio foundation 
charter of the Holy Koinan Empiro whh'h began lia ex!stouc(! at 
Rome on Christmas Day, 800. It ^vns a declnrat-lon of indillcal 
ideals never to he realised, just as the ideal of the empire itself was 
never to bo fulfilled, hut it contained many points of importance that 
found a place in subsequent modiaival legislation, such as llu^ insti- 
tution of the “missi dominici," the imperial envoys, an hhiu later 
embodied in the legislation of Henry II of Englaiui Soo Volume 
VII, History of the Western Empiro, Cliaptcr v.J 

{From Mo mimenta llisto rim Gennarika, Le(i€$, t^eetio //., im. i., pp. 91-90) 
Chapter 1. Qn the embitsstf nent hy the lord emperor, 

Now the most serene and most Christian lord Emperor Cluirlas chose out 
from his most circamspect nobles even the wisest lueu, both archbialiops and 
other bishops, and as well venerable abbots tind pious laymen, ami sent them 
throughout all his realm, and through them by all tlie following orders 
granted that men should live in accord with righteous law. Where, however, 
they found aught established in law other than by righteousnesH and justice, 
he bade them search this out with most diligent spirit and make it known to 
him; which thing he by God’s gift desires to better. And no one through 
craft or subtlety of his ov/n should attempt to disturb the w'ritten law, as many 
are wont to do, or his own sentence, or bo overbearing with ehurehes of God, 
with the poor, with widows, with wards, or with any Christian man. But 
they should by all means live according to the commandment of God with just 
reason and just judgment, and each man should be advised to live content in 
his station or calling ; those that are canonical (the monastic clergy) should 
hold thoroughly to a canonical life without labour for biiso gain, nuns should 
guard their lives under diligent ward, the laymen and the secular clergy keep 
the laws righteously without evil fraud, and all live together in perfect love 
and peace. And those that are sent forth (the missi) were diligently to search 
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wherevei^any man claimed that injustice had been done him by any, as they 
wish to guard God Almighty^s favour towards themselves and by being faith- 
ful to 'assure, his promises to them. So by all means in all cases aM in all 
places, whether as i-egards God’s holy chnjches, or the poor, the wards, and the 
widows— in sooth, the whole people— they should administer law and justice 
in full measure and in accord with the will and fear of God. And if there he 
cmght such that they of themselves together with the counts of each province 
cannot better or bring to justice, let them without any uncertainty report it 
with their minutes to his own (the emperor’s) court of judgment; and 
through no man’s flattery, or no man’s bribe nor by any plea of blood-kin- 
ship or fear of the mighty should the righteous way of justice be blocked by 
any man. 

2. ,011 loyalty to he r&tidered to the lord emperor , He ordains also that every 
man in all his realm, whether churchman or lay, each and ever^^ one according 
to his station and calling, who heretofore had promised fealty to him under 
the title 4jf king, now make the same promise under the name of emperor; and 
that those who hitherto had not made the same promise should all, even those 
that are in their twelfth year, do likewise. And that all be publicly informed, 
in Bucli manner as each could understand, how great and how many things are 
contained in this oath, not, as many even up to the present time have thought, 
merely loyalty to the lord emperor so long as he himself live, nor that he bring 
not any enemy into his realm for the sake of hostility, nor that he agree not to 
any disloyalt y towards him, nor be silent concerning any such disloyalty, bnt 
that all siionld know that this oath is on this wise: 

3. First, that each and every one and of his own proper person, in accord- 
ance with (Jod’s commandment and his own promise, strive fully to keep him- 
self in God’s holy service with all his mind and all his strength, since the lord 
emperor himself cannot give necessary care and training unto all separately. 

4. Secondly, that no man, neither wdth false swearing nor any other craft 
or deceit, or tiirough flattery of any man or by means of a bribe, shall by any 
means say him nay, nor dare remove from him nor to conceal a serf of the lord 
emperor nor a district nor land nor anything that appertains to him by right 
of tiis pow"< 3 r ; and no man shall make bold to conceal or to remove from him 
with false swearing or any other craft the slaves of his revenue, who unjustly 
and with deceit call themselves free. 

5. That neither as concerns the holy churches of God, nor widows, nor or- 
phans, nor }iilgrim8, shall any man make bold with deceit to do robbery upon 
or aught of harm, inasmuch as the lord emperor himself, next to the Lord God 
and his saints, has been made their protector and defender. 

6. Tliat no man shall dare lay waste a benefice of the lord emperor, to make 
it his own i)roperty thenceforth. 

7. That no man dare overlook the ^11 to arms of the lord em|>eror, and 
that no count make so bold as to dare discharge any of them that are bound to 
mllitai'y service, either through any plea of kinship or the flattery of a gift. 

8. And no man by any means under any circumstances shall make bold to 
interfere with any call or command of the lord emperor, or to delay Ms works 
or hinder or damage them, or in other matters act counter to his will or com- 
inandmenta. And let no man dare interfere with Ms dues and revenn^ 

9. And let no man in court he wont to argue for another when the plea 
of the other be unjust, whether by reason of some greed inasmuch as his^gu- 
ment avails little, or by his craft in argument to impede jn^ judgment; or, 
when his case is weak, from a desire for oppression. But each and every man 
as regards his own case or tax or dues shall argue in Ms own defen^ unless 
some be weak therefor or ignorant of pleadmg, in wh<^ behalf eitber they 
that are sent (the ^^missi”), or superiors that are in that court, or a judge 
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kuo^viiig the case of this argument, shall argue Ixsforo the court; on if need 
be, such an one shall be granted for the argument as is approved by all and as 
knows veil this very case; which thing, however, shall by all jpeans be done 
according to the will of the superiors or of those that are s(nit and are there 
present. Which thing also by every means shall b('. done in a<*(‘,ord until jus 
tice and law; and by no means shall auy man be bold to hlbek justice by a 
bribe, payment, or aiiy other trick of evil llatlery or the plea of kinship. Amh 
let no man in anything with any man come to unjust understuiuluig, but with 
all zeal and eagerness shall all be ready to carry through 

Now these things all above mentioned are bound to be obsiirved in the oath 

to the emperor. 

10. That bishops and priests both live in aei'ord with canons and thus teach 


all others to live. 

11. That bishox>s, abbots, and abbesses, that are placed in (‘.oiild'ol over 
others, with the greatest reverence strive to snipass in piety t lumi that are 
under them; that with harsh rule or tyranny tlicy crush lud; iluuu that are 
under them* but by sincere aHection tog(dher wdth mertiy suid k)V(^ and the 
example of good works they anxiously guard the dock entrusted io tlnnn. 

12. That abbots should live where the monks jm% and wholly witli the 
monks, and in accord with the rule; that they eagerly h*arn and la*,ep the can- 
ons. That abbesses do likewise. 

13. That bishops, abbots, iiiul abbesses shall have liailiil's, sh«M‘iirs, and 
judges that know the law, love jnstuio, a,nd ar<^i peai*cful asul mcndful, in such 
^se that through them also the gain ajul vantage of God's holy iliurch sliall 
grow; inasmuch as we will that by no means shall wcb hav(^ in tlu^ monasteries 
neither provosts nor bailiffs greedy for gain ami injurious to ilu^ church, by 
whom our greatest evils and losses arise. But h^i ihtou !>e men Htu*h as the 
canon or rule of the order bids them 8ubjc<*l to God’s w'ill and mao’ ready 
to accomplish justice imto all, fully keeping the law without evil (l(H‘cit, <wer 
exercising just judgment in all malters—siu^h provosts, in 1 ruth, as ludy rule 
teaches should be. And by all means let them hold unto this, namely, that 
they by no means depart from the rule of the ciinou or of the ordm*, espcxiially 
in view of our warning, but that they bo hwly in all things. If, however, 
they make bold to do otherwise, let them feel tln^ discipline of the ord<u'; and 
if auy refuse to reform themselves, let them bo removiMl from oiliw^ and those 
that are worthy be substituted in tluur places. 

14. That bishops, abbots, and abbesses, together with the eount., be mutu- 
ally iu accord, agreeing upon the law so as to carry out justi judgimmt with all 
love and peaceful harmony, and that they faithfully live after God’s will, so 
that at all times and all places by them and between them just- judgment be 
accomplished. Let the poor, widow's, orphans, and pilgrims Imvii (‘om fort and 
aid from them; in order that w'c also through their good deeds the rather win 
favour and the reward of life everlasting than puniHimumt. 

16. We will and command that abbots and, monks by all mc^ans Ixi subject 
to their bi^ops with all lowliness and compliance, as the canons demand. 
And all churches and chapels shall resmaiu under th<^ protect ion and control of 
the church. And let none dare cast lots for or divide the property of the 
church itself. And what once has been given (to the chtireh), hi. it not bo 
turned back, but be consecrated and appropriated. If, howiU'er, any one 
make bold to do otherwise, he shall pay and satisfy our (roya.!) mulct. And 
the monks shall be rebuked by tlu^ bishop of the sjime province; but if they 
better themselves not, then shall t he arebbishox) summon them to the synod; 
and if not even then do they corre(!t themselves, then, together with their bish- 
op, they diall come into our presence. 

16. As regards ordination and election, as the lord emperor granted it pro- 
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viously by the Erankish law, even so he confirms it at this time. With this 
restriction, however, that neither bishop nor abbot cherish the worthless men 
rather than the good of a monastery, nor strive, because of blood-kinship to 
them or any flattery, to advance them above their betters ; and such men shall 
he not bring for onr ordination, having better ones hidden and kept under. 
This we in no wise will allow, inasmuch as this seems to us to be done in deri- 
sion and sport of us. But let men be trained in the monasteries for ordina- 
tion in whom our gain and 'vantage shall grow and that of those that com- 
mended them. 

17, Moreover, lot the monks live immovably and boldly according to the 
rule, inasmuch as we know that he displeases God that is lukewarm, even as 
John bears witness in the Eevelation: “Would that thou wert either hot or 
cold ; -but because thou art lukewarm, shall I begin to spue thee out of my 
mouth. Secular business they shall by no means undertake. Outside the 
monastery let them have no permission whatsoever to go, save when forced by 
the greatest need ; nay, the bishop in whose diocese they are shall take all care 
that they bo not wont to wander outside the monastery. But if there be n^ 
in any matter of obedience that any go out, even this is to be done only with 
the bishop’s advice and permission, and such persons with certification ^all 
bo sent against whom there may be no ill report or by whom no ill fame ^11 
arise. As to the money or property of the monastery abroad, let the abbot of 
the monastery with the license and counsel of his bishop appoint one to care 
for it, nob a monk, unless he be a faithful one. But the gam of this world and 
irreed for earthly possessions they shall by all means shun, for avarice and 
greed of this world are to bo shunned by all Christians, and most (£ all by 
those that seem to have given up the world and worldly desires. SMe ^nd 
(ixiarrelfl lot no one. neither within nor without tiie “^"ry make hold to 
aronse. However, he that thus presumes be 
punishment of the order, so that others shall .ear to do the 
(Irnnketmess and gluttony, inasmuch as all know toat 

the defilement of lust. For to our ears has come that most ruinous report that 
mimS"on together with abomination 

found in the monasteries. Chiefly it grieves and disturbs u^at it ^ ^^d 
with little error that even from tho^thmgs 
vatlon is believed to arise for all Otostians, 

the monks, tlience is evil; thw s^fthe 

sodomy. Wherefore then we ask and command that hermter 

more mid with the greatest certainty to k^p And 

so tlidit iiovcr Tnorft Ii6r63>ft6r 8) lik© tiling coihg to o • 

let this bo known to all, inasmuch as by no “^among 

evils in any place hereafter in all our l^tito OfTt?Sh I 

those whom we desire to be the better in chasta^ them b^even 

hereafter aught of the like come to onr ^rs. not sn^ ptmish- 

npon all others also w ho consent to su^ thereafter make^ld to 

meet that no Christian shall hear of it and in any u ay thereatter mate no 

do aught of the like. i n and the nuns shall by 

18 Monasteries for women shaU be ^nctlyw^he^^^n^^^^^ 

no means be or’quarrels among themselves, nor in any 

any xnake bold to stir up stnte or T»iarre & Moreover, when they live 

be disobedient or oppose their “atelhe rule, that fliey 

under the rule, let them by .^11 to dru^er^ nor to 

be not given oyer to formcarion, nor tecome riav^^to^ 

greed, but that in every way they live j y enter with orafaficar- 

man enter into their cloister or go fr«rth immediately, 

tion to visit the sick or for the mass only, and he snoU go i r 
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And let no one enroll his daughter [or] another man’s in a congreg ation of 
nuns without the knowledge and advice of the bishop in whose diocese the 
place belongs ; and let the bishop carefully inquire in w'hat wise she desires to 
remain in God’s holy service and strengthen there her steadfastness and her 
vows. The servants of other men or such women as are not willing to live 
after the manner and walk of the holy congregation, let all these be completely 
driven out from the congregation. 

19. That no bishops, abbots, priests, nor any deacon of all the clergy make 
bold to have hounds for hunting, or hawks, w'helher falcons or sparrow-hawks; 
blit that each and every one keep himself utterly in his place in accord with 
canon or rule. He, however, that shall thus make bold, let each and every 
one know that he shall lose his standing. In truth, moreover, let him suffer 
such punishment that others be afraid to take unto themselves such things. 

20. That the abbesses together with their nuns shall eagerly and with one 
spirit keep themselves within their cloisters and on no account make bold to 
go abroad. But that abbesses, when they puriiose to send forth any of the 
nuns, by no means do this without the permission and advice of their bishop. 
Likewise also when they ought to ordain any in the monastery or receive any 
within the monastery, even this let them beforehand t.horouglily discuss with 
their bishops; and what is decided to be for the greatest health and good the 
bishops shall carry word of to the archbishop, and upon his advice those 
things that are to be done shall be carried ont. 

21. That priests and all such other canonical clei’gy as they have for assist- 
ants in their service show themselves ever subject to their bishops as the ca- 
nonical commandment bids them; of these bishops they shall be fully willing 
to learn in holy training, even as they desire by our favour to have tiieir owu 
preferment. 

22. That canon priests, moreover, keep vholly to the life ordered by can- 
on, and that in the i)alace of the bishop or in monasteries they ought to be 
trained with all care according to the training of the canons. That lliey sliall 
not at all be allowed to wander abroad, but shall live under all guard ; that 
the;^' be not given iix> to base gain, not fornicators, not thiin'cs, not murderers, 
not ravishers, not quiirrelsome, not quick to auger, not puffed up, not drunk- 
en ; but pure of body and of heart, lowly, humble, moderate, merciful, pea(‘,e- 
fill, that they may bo worthy sons of God to be preferred in holy or<lers ; not 
like the Sarabaites in towns and villages near the c9uirch or bord(U‘ing upon it, 
wdth neither master nor disoiiffine, revelling, fornicating, or doing all other 
iniquity, to permit which is impossible, 

23. Priests shall anxiously supervise clerks whom they have with them, 
that they live according to canon and bo not wonted to silly sport, worldly 
feasts, singing, or revelry, but live purely and wholesomely. 

24. Any priest or deacon who hereafter shall make bold to have women 
with him in his house without the consent of the canons shall be deprived of 
his rank and his heritage even until he shall be brought int.o our prcscmce. 

25. Let counts and judges insist upon the doing of all justice, and they 
shall have such younger men in their service as they can stmurcly trust to 
keep faithfully law and justice, never to oppress the poor; and let them not, 
through any flattery or bribe nor under any pretence, dare conceal thieves, 
robbers and murderers, adulterers, evil-doers, enchanters or witches, or any 
sacrilegious men, but rather surrender them, that they be Inditered and pun- 
ished according to law, so that by God’s bounty all these evils be far removed 
from a Christian folk. 

26. That judges judge justly in- accord with written law, not their own 
whim. 

27. And we cpmmand that in all our realm neither to rich uor to poor nor 
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to pilgrims shall any one dare deny hospitality, namely, to pilgrims walMng 
through the land for God’s sake, or to any one whatever travelling for the love 
of God and for the salvation of his owjr soul ; to him let none deny roof and fire 
and water. Moreover, if one will to do them aught more of kindness, let him 
know that from God he shall have best requital, as he himself said, “Whoso 
shall receive''a little one in my name, receiveth me,” and in another place, “I 
was a stranger and ye took me in.” 

‘28. On eMbass'ies coming from the lord emperor. Eor the envoys (missi) sent 
forth, let counts and centenaries provide with all care, even as they desire 
1‘avour from the lord emperor, that these without any delay may go upon their 
business ; and ho bids all by all means, insismuch as they are bound to provide 
in this manner, that nevei- any suffer delay, but with all haste that they speed 
them on their way and have their provision in such wise as our envoys dis- 
pose. 

29. Let not our judges, counts, or envoys reckon the poor, however, to 
whom in his charity the lord emperor remitted what they were hound to pay 
in accord with his baun, as given up to them to wring from them anything 
upon their own part. 

30. Of those whom the lord emperor wills through Christ’s favour that 
they have peace and protection in his realm, namely, those who make haste to 
his presouce, desirous to bring him news of anything, whether they be Chris- 
tian or pagan, or if through poverty or hunger they be seeking aid, let no 
man dare constrain them for his own service or seize them for himself nor 
make way with them nor sell them ; but where of their own accord they will 
to remain, under the guardianship of the emperor, there let them have help in 
his bounty. If any make bold to transgress this order, let them know that 
they shall atone for it with their lives for thus boldly treating the lord em- 
peror and his commands. 

31. And against them that make known the justice of the lord emperor, 
lot not any make bold to contrive aught of harm or injury, nor to ron^ 
against them any enmity. He however that so makes bold let him pay the 
eniperor’s fine, or, if he be prisoner for a greater penalty, it is ordered that 

he be brought to the emperor’s presence. ^ ^ n xv 4 . • 

32. Murders, whereby perisheth a multitude of Christian folk, hy all that is 

holy we bid you quit and forbid, for the Lord God forbids hatred^ and enmity 
among his faithful, much more does he forbid mimder. For in what wise cau 
a man trust that God shall be reconciled to him if he have ?? 

nearest of kin And how shall he think that Ohnst the Lord shall ^ow Mm 
favour if he have slain his brother? It is a great danger and also one not to 
he lived under to arouse together with God the Faoher and Christ the Lord of 
Heaven the enmities of man ; wherefrom for a little time one can J 

hiding, hut still by some fate he falleth into the han^ ot his enemies. Wh^e, 
however, shall he be able to escape Him to whom 

By what bold rashness doth any reckon to es^pe his anger? ^ 

the people committed unto onr rule perish not through ® 

care to avoid it by every possible rule, inasmuch as he shMl 
ciled and showing favour, who has not feared God’s wrath ^ai^t 
with strictest severity we will to punish him that has dared ^ , 

murder. Therefore lest sin still grow more and that ^erej)e 
greatest enmity among Christian naen, where persuaded by the d 

murder, straightway shall the guilty return to ^ 

speed let him make worthy agreement for the 

of the dead man. And this we strictly command that the km ot ^ dea 

not dare increase still further the enmity because of the 

ta make peace when he ask it, but shall receive his gn eu pledge and the e 
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make no delay in paying the fine. When, howcvei', it befall through result of 
sin that any one kill his brothers or his kin, straightway he shall yield him- 
self to the penance prescribed for him, even thus as his bisliop decide and 
without any hesitation ; but with God’s aid let him strive to accomplish his 
healing, and pay the fine for the murder after the law, and make full satisfac- 
tion to his kinsmen, and when pledges have been made let none thereaft/Ci' 
rouse up any enmity. He however who deigns not to make wiu'thy amends, 
let him be deprived of hie heritage even until our judgmeni. ahall have been 


rondcrcd- 

33 The crime of incest we utterly forbid, if any one be defiled by sinful 
foruicatiou, he shall surely not be let freewithout strict est wn-erity, but in such 
wise shall be punished therefor, that all others be afraid to do the like, so that 
this uncleanness be uttei'ly removed irom CJiristiaii lolk, and that the guilty 
purge himself thoroughly therefrom by penance as it is decided by his bishop. 
And let the woman be entrusted to the hands of her kin even until we have 
passed judgment. If, however, the man will not to agree to the judgment of 
the bishop for his betterment, then let liim be brought into oUr presence, re- 
membering the example made of the incest that Fricco wrought upon a nun of 


^^34. Let all be thoroughly and well prepared, wlieusoever, our order or bid- 
ding shall come. If any, however, shall say that, he is then unready and shall 
neglect the command, he shall be brought to the palace, ami not only he but 
all those who make bold to disobey our baim or bidding. , . , . , 

35. That all men at all times revere with all honour their bishops and 

priests in the service a>ud will of God. Let them not dare to make themsidves 
and others defiled with incestuous marriages ; nor shall tbej^ make bold to con- 
tract an alliance until bishops and priests together with tiwi ciders of the peo- 
ple with all care inquire into the degree of blood-kiush^p between those that 
Ire contracting; aL then with the blessing let the* be joined together. 
Drunkenness they shall shun, greed flee, and no thelt commit ; strife and 
quarrels and cursing, whether in banquet or assembly, shall be utterly avoid- 
ed, but with love aud harmony they shall live. . ^ 

36. Also let all by all means in every pursuit of justice be in Ml agree- 
ment with om- envoys. And the habit of false swear i ng let them by no means 
allow, forasmuch as it is necessary to remove from out a Christian folk this 
most evil crime. If any hereafter shall be convicted of perjury, let him know 
that he shall lose his right hand; moreover, let his personal heritage be taken 
away until our judgment. 

37. As to those that have killed father or brother, or slain an uncle of the 
father’s or mother’s family or any other of their kin, and who are not willing 
to agree and render obedience to the judgment of the bishops, the priests, pd 
the other judges, then for the salvation of their souls and the doing of just 
judgment let our envoys and the counts restrain them in such custody that 
they be safe and defile not other folk even until they be brought into our pres- 
ence ; and of their property they shall have naught in the mean time. 

38. Likewise let it be done for those that have been reproved and punished 
for unlawful and incestuous unions, and will not to better themselves nor to 
submit to their bishops or priests, but make bold to hold lightly our oom- 


maud. 

39. In our forests let none dare steal our game, which we have many times 
forbidden to be done ; and now again do we firmly decree under bann that none 
do it more; as each and every one desires to keep his fealty and promises to- 
wards us, even so let him keep watch on himself. Still if any count or cente- 
nary or lower officer of ours or one of our servants shall steal our game, by aH 
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means let Mm be brought to our presence to ^ve an account As for others 
of the common people, whoever shall make this same theft of game, let him by 
all means pay what is just, and by no means whatsoever let any hereafter be 
mildly treated. Moreover, if this have been done with the knowledge of any 
in that fealty which they have promised to keep towards us and now must 
promise again, let them not conceal it. 

40. Lastly, therefore, we wish our decrees to be known of all in our en- 
tire realm, through our envoys now sent forth, whether among men of the 
church, bishops, abbots, priests, deacons, canon priests, all monks or nuns, 
how each and every one in his service and calling may keep our ban or decree 
either where thereafter it bo fit for their goodwill to pay their thanks to citi- 
zens or lend succour, or where there be aught that it be necessary to better. 
Likewise also laymen in all and every place, whether of protection of holy 
churches or our decree concerning widows, or orphans, or the weak, and rob- 
bery, and militaiy matters, even in regard to all these details according to our 
command or our will that they be obedient, and moreover keep onr ban in 
such wise as each and every one should strive to guard himself in God’s holy 
service. And that all these good things be greatly to the praise of God AJ- 
mighty, and that we may give thanks where it is right ; but where we believe 
aught has gone unpunished, that we may so strive for the bettering of all with 
both zeal and eagerness, that with God’s help we may bring this to better- 
ment, both to our eternal gain and that of all our loyal followers. Likewise 
also of counts or centenaries, our servants, we wish that all the above-named 
matters between us be favourably known. 


II 

THE WAR OF THE rfTVBSTITTJKES 

[Kothing better exemplifies the power and position of the pa- 
pacy in medieval Europe than its struggle with the German em- 
perors over the question of investiture. A full discussion of this 
may be found in Volume VII, History of the Westei^ Mnyire, 
Chapter IX, and in Volume VIII, History of the Papacy, Chapter 
m. The documents here presented are: (I) Gregory VU's letter 
of reproof to Henry IV for his obstinacy in refusing to cast off the 
five counsellors whom Gregory had placed under the ban for sirno- 
ny, and for his disregard of the papal admonition concerning lay in- 
vestiture. (II) Henry’s sharp reply to Gregory, (HI) Gregoir s 
first bull 01 excommunication and deposition against Henry IV. 
(IV) Gregory’s communication to the princes of the empire, relating 
how Henry did penance at Canossa and how he hud removed the 
ban of excommunication. (V) The Concordat o£ Worms, the com- 
promise between the emperor, Henry V, and Pope Calixtus Il» by 
which the long struggle over the investiture was at length ended,] 


J. Gregory YII to JBCenry JT, December 10*15 

(Prom Uigne, Patrologia, Series II., tom. exlmii., pp. 439-442) 

Gregory, Bishop, servant to God’s servants, to King Henry greeting ^d 
apostolic benediction, if so be that he be obedient to the apostolic see, as be- 

fitteth a Christian king. . , , ^ ^ 

Ab we reckoned and weighed carefully with how stern judgment we ah^ 
have to render an accounting for onr stewardship of the ministry entrmed to 
ns by Saint Peter, first of the apostles, with doubting have we sent thee me 
apostolic benediction, inasmuch as thou art said knowingly to commme with 
them that are excommunicated by judgment of the apostolic see and decree 
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of synod. The which, if it be true, thou knowest of thyself that titiou canst 
receive the grace of neither divine nor apostolic benediction, unless thou sepa- 
rate from thee them that are excommunicate and drive them to rei.>ent, and 
with proper penitence and satisfaction for thy sin lirst gain absolution and 
indulgence. Whence we counsel thine excellency that, if thou dost feel thy 
guilt in this matter, thou go with speedy confession to take counsel of some 
canonical bishop, who with our permission shall enjoin upon thee fit penance 
for this thy sin and absolve thee, that he may endeavour to tell us truly by his 
letter the limit of thy penance with ihino agreement thereto. 

For the rest it seems nuto us exceeding strange that thou dost send us so 
often such devout letters and dost show such lowliness of thine highness by 
the words of thine envoys ; dost call thyself sou of Holy Mother Church and 
of us, devoted in faith, single in affection, foremost in piety ; and, linally, with 
all manner of suavity and veneration dost commend thyself; but in sooth, 
however, and in deeds showest thyself most perverse and goest counter to ca- 
nonical and apostolic decrees in those matters where the bond of the church 
makes most demand. For to hold our i)eace of other matters, in the affair of 
Milan what thou hadst promised ns through thy mother, through our fellow 
bishops, whom we sent to thee — how thou didst purpose, or witli what heart 
thou didst promise, the outcome shows ; and now indeed to shower blow upon 
blow, counter to decrees of the Apostolic See, thou hast given over the 
churches of Fermo and Spoleto — if indeed a church can be given over or 
granted by a man, and that to certain persons unknown to xis ; for they cannot 
so much as lay on hands by rule unless they have been approved and are well 
known. 

It had befitted thy royal dignity, inasmuch as thou dost confess thyself a 
son of the church, to look with more reverence upon the church’s master, 
namely, Saint Peter, foremost of the apostles, to whom, if thou Uirt of the 
Lord’s shee|), thou art given to be fed by the word and power of the Lord, for 
Christ saith unto him, “Peter, feed my sheep,” and again, “To thee are given 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon 
earth, shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven.” , In his see and apostolic rule, while we, sinners 
though we be aud unworthy the grant of God, bear sway with his power, assur- 
edly he has received whatever thou hast sent us whether in writing or in mere 
words ; and while we read letter by letter or hear the speaker’s words, he him- 
self with his keen gaze sees from what heart this bidding came forth, 

Wherefore it should have been seen to by tliine bighness that there be not 
found any difference of feeling in thy words and e^nibassies to the Holy See, 
and in those matters whereby Christian faith and the condition of the ciiur<;h 
most avail to eternal salvation thou shouldest not have refused worship due, 
not to us, but to God Almighty, although the Lord thought it good to say to 
the apostles and their successors, “He tliat heareth you, heareth me; and he 
that refiiseth you, refuseth me.” For we know that he who refuses not to 
give loyal obedience unto God, in all matters which we have spoken in agree- 
ment with the judgment of the holy fathers, does not refuses to keep our com- 
mandments iis if he had had them from the mouth of the apostle himself. 
For if, because of veneration of the seat of Moses, the Lord bade the apostles 
to heed whatsoever the scribes and Pharisees spoke when they sat thereon, 
there can be no doubt that the teaching of the apostles axul of the gospels, 
whose seat and foundation is Christ, for w^'hom is all reverence from the faith- 
ful, is to he received through those who are chosen for the service of proclaim- 
ing it, and is to be kept. For when a synod gathered together this year at the 
apostolic see, over which synod a dispenstition from on high willed that we 
preside, and at which some of thine own faithful followers were present, see- 
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ing that the discipline of the Christian religion for many seasons nov had tot- 
tered, that the first and foremost means of winning souls had long since fallen 
utterly and be^en trodden down through the devil’s urging, and being stricken 
with the danger and evident ruin of the Lord’s flock, we turned us again to 
the commandments and teaching of the holy fathers, decreeing nothing new, 
naught of our own invention, but the early and sole rule of discipline in the 
jhurch, and we decreed that all error should be left behind, and the pathway 
trod by the saints again be sought and followed. For we see not any entrance 
to our salvation and life everlasting open for Christ’s sheep nor for their shep- 
herds other than that shown by Him that said: “I am the door; through me 
if any enter in he shall be saved and shall find pasture ; this way, preached 
by the apostles and kept by the holy fathers, we have learned in the Gospel 
and in every page of the Holy Scriptures. 

Now as to this decree, which some, setting man’s favour before God’s, call 
an unbearable weight and tremendous burden, but which we, however, with a 
more fitting title style the truth and the light needful to gain salvation again, 
we adjudge that it is eagerly to be received and kept, not only by thee or by 
those that are in thy realm, but by all the princes and peoples of the earth 
that confess Christ. Although we much desired and it would have greatly 
befitted thee that, even as thou art greater than others in Tame, favour, and 
valour, BO thou shouldst be high above others in loyulty to Christ ; neverthe- 
less, lest these things seem to thee beyond measure heavy and unjust, by thy 
faithful followers we have sent bidding unto thee lest change in an ill custom 
alarm thee, that thou shouldst send unto us what wise and pious men thou 
couldst find in thy realm, so that, if by any argument they might show or ex- 
plain to us in what way we might lighten the decree published by the hcly 
fathers and yet offend not the honour of the eternal King nor put to peril the 
safety of our own souls, we might bow before their counsel. But even hadst 
then not been in so friendly wise advised by us, nevertheless it had been just 
that thou shouldst make demand of us with moderation in matters wherein we 
oppressed thee or offended thy dignity, before thou didst violate apostolic de- 
crees. Bnt of what import thou madest onr warnings or our adheren<^ to 
justice is made clear in these matters that have since been done and ordained 


hv thee ^ 

But inasmuch as God's long-suffering is ever patient and caUs th^ to ^end 

thv ways, as thine understanding groweth we h<2*® .7 ana soul 

mav bo turned to hearken nnto the commands of God* With a father s -.ove,^ 
knowing Christ’s dominion over thee, we bid thee ponder how dangerous a 
thiufr it is to prefer thine honour to his; and that thou no longer by thy pr^- 
ent doings hinder the freedom of the church, whom he deemed a spou^ 
to ioin to him in heavenly marriage; hut that 

thy valour and loyal devotion for the greatest growth to the honour of God 
Almighty aud Saint Peter, by whom thine own glory shall win increase. _ Thm 
togt in sooth, because of the victorj^ 

pecially thou oughtest to recognise as a thing thou ^alt owe to 
while they bless thee with notable good fortune, let them ^e devotion 
turn for the bounty granted thee. And that the fear of ^ 

Stud wasted 

harZuTvictory tirotli obediet to tbe bidding of^ 

boS of his triumph and did not carry out the command of the sam^^d 
Tow he was rtroU^f the Lord; but how peat favonr to Kmg David 

Lastly, of those matters in thy letters 

naught of, we shall give thee no set answer to them until thine amoassaaors, 
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Eabbodi, Adelprech, and Yodescal, and they that we joined unto them, be 
returned unto us and open up to us more fully what things we committed to 
them to discuss with thee. 

Given at Eome, December the twenty-sixth, the fourteenth indiction. 


IL Reply of Menry IV to Qrego'ry YII, March 1076 
(From Monumenta JSistoricB G&rma.nica, Legea, Seclio IV., tmn. i., p. 110) 

Henry, king not by illegal usurpation, but through the holy ordination of 
God to Hildebrand, now not pope but false monk. 

Such greeting hast thou won by thine own strife, for thou hast passed by 
no rank in the church without making it share in strife, not in honour; in 
cursing, not in blessing. For to speak out of many oHi. few particulars, the 
rulers of Holy Church, namely, arelibishops, bishops' priests, as the Lord’s 
anointed, hast thou not only not feared to touch, but as if tliey were bond 
slaves, knowing not what their lord doeth, under foot dost thou tread them. 
By this treading of them under foot thou hast got praise from the mouth of 
the rabble. All them thou hast judged to know nothing and thyself alone to 
know all things ; which same knowledge, however, thou art eager to use, not 
for bnilding up but for tearing down—so that wo may believe that Saint Greg- 
ory, whose name thou dost seize for thyself, spake prophecy of thee when ho 
said on this wise; From the great number of his sxxbjects is the spirit of a 
master often lifted up and he deems that ho knows moie than all men, since 
he sees that he is powerful more than all men.’’ And we have borne all this 
in onr eagerness to keep safe the honour of the Apostolic See. But thou didst 
esteem our lowliness to be fear, and therefore fearedst not to rise up against 
that very kingly power granted ns by God, which ])ower thou hast dared 
threaten to take away from us; as if w’-o received rule from thee, as if in thy 
hand and not in God’s hand were rule or empire. Nay, our Lord Jesus Christ 
called us to rule, but called thee not to priesthood, h’or thou hast risen by 
these steps: namely, by trickery, which a monk’s calling detests, thou hast at- 
tained money; by money, favour; by favour, the sword; by the sword, the 
See of Peace ; and from the See of Peace thou hast disturbed peace, in that 
thou hast armed subjects against their lords, in that thou, though not called of 
God, hast taught that our bishops, called of God, are lightly to be esteemed, 
in that thou hast seized for laymen the ministry over their priests, bo that by 
their own poAver they displace or condemn those whom they of their own 
seh-es had received as their teachers from God’s hand, through the laying on 
of the hands of the bishops. On me also, who, unworthy though I be, am 
anointed among them that are anointed to rule, thou hast laid tliy hand ; al- 
though the tradition of the holy fathers teaehetli that I am to be judged by 
God alone, nor for other charge declares that I be deposed unleas--what be far 
from me—I have strayed from the faith; for even Julian the apostate the 
wisdom of the holy fathers entrusted not to themselves, but to God alone to 
judge and depose. Himself also the true pope, Saint Peter, cries, ''Fear God, 
honour the king.” But thou, that foarest not God, dost dishonour me, ap- 
pointed of him. Inasmuch as Saint Paul, when he spared not an angel from 
heaven, should he preach otherwise, excepted not thee, who upon earth dost 
preach otherwise. For he saith, "If any one, either I or an angel from heav- 
en, preach any other gospel than we have preached unto you, let him be 
damned.” Thou therefore, condemned by this anathema, by the judgment of 
all our bishops, and by our judgment, descend, leave the usurped seat of the 
apostles. Let another rise upon the throne of Saint Peter, who shall not hide 
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violence rnder the cloak of religion, but shall teach the sound taaiyhTTie of 
Saint Peter. I, Henry, king by God’s grace, together with all onr bishons, 
say unto thee. “Descend, descend, thou that shalt be itflTnncS through^ 

ages.'' 


III. HxcoTniTiiunication of 3enry lY 
(From Migne, Patrologia, Series IX., t<m. cxhnii., p. 790) 

O Saint Peter, chief of apostles, incline, we ask, thy holy ears nnto ns, and 
hear me, thy servant, whom thou hast nursed from childhood and whom even 
until this day thou hast freed from the hand of the wicked, that did hate me 
and do hate me for my loyalty to thee. Thou art my witness and my lady 
the Mother of God and Saint Paul, thy brother, and all saints, that thy Holy 
Roman Church drew me against my will to her guidance, and that I thought 
not of force to sit upon thy seat, but rather wished to end my life as a pilgrim 
than to seize tliy place by worldly, guile for the sake of earthly glory. There- 
fore of thy favour and not of my deeds, I believe that it has pleas^ and now 
plejises thee that the people of Christ particularly entrusted unto thee should 
be obedient unto me, particularly because of thy life entrust^ unto me; and 
by thy favour unto me is the power given of God to bind and to loose in heav- 
en and on earth. Trusting in this belief, on behalf of the honour and protec- 
tion of thy church, on the part of Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
through thy x^ower and authority, to King Henry, son of the emperor Henry, 
who hath rebelled against thy church with unheard-of hau^tiness, do I forbid 
the rule of the entire realm of the Germans and of Italy/; and all Christian 
men do I free from the bond of such oath to him as they have made or shall 
make ; and I forbid that any serve him as king. For it befits that he who 
strives to lessen the honour of thy church should himself' lose what honour he 
seemeth to have. And since as a Christian he has scomM obedience, nor has 
returned to the Lord whom he deserted, holding interoburse with those that 
were excommunicated, and spurning my commands, sefit to him as thou art 
witness Jfor his own salvation, and separating himself from the church, which 
he tried to break asnnder, now I, in thy stead, bind/ him with the bond of 
anathema, and so bind him, out of belief in thee, thaj& the nations may ^ow 
and have proof that thou art Peter, and upon this rock the Son of the living 
God hath built the church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

IV. Oreffory YII to the German Princes, January S7th, 1077 
(From Migne, Patrologia, 8&riee II., Um. caHviii., pp. 466-467) 

Gregory, bishop, servant to the servants of God, to all archbishops, bi^ops, 
dukes, counts, and other princes of ^e German realm, that defend the faith of 
Christ, greeting and apostolic benediction. 

Inasmuch as for love of justice ye have taken up common cause and peril 
with us in the struggle of Christ's warfare, we have wished to make known to 
your affection with sincere love how the king brought down to penance be- 
sought the mercy of absolution, and in what manner the whole case has been 
carried on since his entry into Italy even until now. 

As had been decided between ns and the envoys who were sent to ns on 
your part, we came into Lombardy, about twenty days before the term at 
which one of the dukes was to meet us at OlusfiB, awaiting his coming until we 
could cross over to those parts. But when after the term had ps^^d news 
came to ns that at this time, because of many difacolties (as we do indeed be- 

H. w.— voi.. xv. 2 p 
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lieve), an escort could not be sent to meet us, and when wo had not .olsewhere 
succour to cross over to you, we were encompassed by no small anxiety as to 
what had better be done. In the mean time we knew of a certainty that the 
king was drawing near, who, even before he entered Italy, sent to us envoys 
to make supplication, offered in all matters to give just dues to God, Saint 
Peter, and ourselves, and again made promise to mend his lite and to heed all 
obedience, if only he should win from us the gift of absolution and apostolic 
benediction. This we long postponed by holding many councils, and when we 
had sharply reproved him for his error through all messengers that went be- 
tween us, at length he came with a few followers, making no show of rashness 
or hostility, to the town of Canossa, where we were then staying. There for 
three days, before the gate, with all royal garb laid off, indeed barefoot and 
clad in woollen rags, he stood, nor ceased imploring with much weeping the 
help and comfort of apostolic mercy, until he forced all that were there pres- 
ent and those to whom report thereof came to such pity and compassionate 
sympathy that in his behalf all interc^eded with many cries and tears — all mar- 
wUing at our unwonted hardness of heart, a,nd some even crying out against 
us that this was not the weight of apostolic severity, but a sort of cruelty of 
tyrant fierceness. Finally, by the insistence of his repentance and the great 
supplication of all there present we were overcome, and finally, having loosed 
the bond of the anathema, we took hm back into the favour of fellowship and 
into the bosom of Holy Mother Church, but not before wo had from him the 
assurances written below, of which moreover we received confirmation by the 
hands of the abbot of Cluny, of our daughters Mathilda and the countess Ade- 
laide, and of other princes, bishop and lay, as seemed to ns valuable here- 
for. 

When these things were thus brought to conclusion, in order that for the 
peace of the church and the harmony of the realm (as we have long wished) 
we might be able, with God^s help, to join together all things more fully, we 
desired at the first opportunity granted ns to come unto you. For we will 
that your affection know this thing beyond doubt, that, imismuch as the case 
'of this whole matter is in such suspense as ye may see from the assurances 
named, both our coming unto you and your agreement in our counsels seem to 
be very particularly needful. Wherefore in that faith wherein ye began and 
in love of justice do ye aU strive to remain, knowing that we arc not otherwi^ 
given over to the king save that by mere speech, as is our wont, we have sa-id 
that he might hope of us in all matters wherein we should be able to lend him 
aid, either with justice or with mercy, but without peril to our soul or to his. 


Oath of Kenryj King of the Gernicm 

“I, King Henry — ^by reason of murmuring and dissension, which now arch- 
bishops, bishops, dukes, counts, and other princes of the kingdom of the Ger- 
mans have against me, and by reason of others who follow them in the same 
matter of dissension — within the term that the lord Hope Gregory shall deter- 
mine, according to his judgment will do justice or according to his counsel will 
make harmony, unless an absolute impediment block either me or him, whicli 
stay having come to an end, I ^all he ready to accomplish the same. Like- 
wise if the same Pope Gregory will to go across the mountains or to other re- 
gions of the earth, he shall be secure, in so far as I am concerned and all whom 
I ^all be able to constrain, from all hurt of life and limb, or from capture, 
both he and they that shall be in Ms escort or company, or they that are sent 
by him, or come to him from whatsoever region of the world, both going, tp- 
rying there, or xetuming thence ; nor shall he have any other hindrance with 
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my conscjQt that shall he counter to his honour. And if any do aught to him, 
I shall help him in good faith according to my ability.’’ 

Given at Ganossa, January Wenty-seventh, the fifteenth indiction. 


Y. The Concordat of TTorwis, September 23rd, 1122 
(From Monumenta EUtoriai Germaniea, Leges, Sectio IV., Constitutioms, tom. i., 169-lGl) 

L Privilege of the emperor. 

In the name of the holy and undivided Trinity. I, Henry, by God’s grace 
august emperor of the Eomans, for the love of God and of the Holy Eomau 
Church and of lord Pope Calixtus and for the cure of my soul, give to God, to 
God’s noly apostles Peter and Paul, and to the Holy Catholic Church all in- 
vestiture through ring and staff, and grant that in all churches that are in my 
empire there be canonical election and free consecration. 

The possessions and regalia of Saint Peter, which, from the beginning of 
this disagreement even unto this day, whether in my father’s time or in my 
own, have been removed— what I have the same I restore to the Holy Eoman 
Church, and what I have not I will faithfully help that they be lestored. 

The possessions also of other chui’ches, and of princes and others, both 
clergy and lay, which have been lost in this war, by advice of princes or by 
process of justiice — what I have I shall give back, and what I have not I shall 
faithfully hcli") that they be restored. 

And I give true peace to lord Pope Calixtus, the Holy Eoman Church, and 
all who are or have been upon his side. 

And wherein the Holy Eoman Church shall ask my aid, I will faithfully 
help, and wherein it shall make to me complaint, I will work due justice. 
These things all are done with the agreement and advice of the princes whose 
name^ are written below: 

Adalbert, archbishop of Mainz. F., archbishop of Cologne. H, bishop 
of Eatisbon. O., bishop of Bamberg. B., bishop of Spires. H., of Augs- 
burg. G., of Utrecht. 6., of Constance. E., abbot of Fulda, Henry, duke, 
Frederick, duke. S., duke. Pertolf, duke. Margrave Teipold. Mai^rave 
Engelbert. Godfrey, count palatine. Otto, count palatine. Berengar, 
count. 

I, Frederick of Cologne, archbishop and archchancellor, give recognisance, 
2, Privilege of the pope, 

I, Calixtus, bishop, servant to God’s servants, to thee, loved son Henry, 
by God’s grace august emperor of the Eomans, grant: elections of bishops and 
abbots in the German realm, which appertain to the realm, shall be held in thy 
presence without simony or any violence, so that, if any disagreement arise 
between factions, with advice or judgment of the metropolitan and his fellow 
provincials, thou mayst furnish assent and assistance to the sounder party. 
He that is elected, moreover, shall receive his regalia from th^ and by thy 
lance ainl shall do thereafter what is legally due unto thee. 

One consecrated in other regions of the empire within six months shall re- 
ceive his regalia from thee and by thy lance and shall do thereafter what is 
legally due unto thee ; saving all things that are recognised as appertaining to 
the Eoman Church, 

Wherein thou shalt make complaint to me and ask aid, according to the 
due of my office I will give thee aid. I give thee true peace and likewise all 
who are upon thy side or were at the time of this disagreement. 
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III 

THE TRUCE OP GOD (1085 a.d.) 

[This document is commonly accepted as the decree of the syn- 
od of Mainz or of the emperor Henry iV. This has, however, been 
questioned by some late editors, who hold that its scope was less 
than such an origin would imply, and that it was diocesim rather 
than national. Similar attempts to curb private warfare were made 
in France and other European countries.] 

i^vom Monumenta Germanica, Leges, Sectio IV., tom. i., pp. 605-608) 

1. Inasmuch as iu our days the holy church has been afflicted beyond 
measure with tribulation, suffering so mucli stress and danger, yvQ have set 
ourselves to come to her aid, through God’s favour, in order that peace, which 
for pressure of our sins we could not make lasting, might be strengthened a 
little by the exemption at least of some days. 

2. In the year of the Lord’s incarnation 1085, in the eighth indiction, 
through God’s intervention, by the agreement of clergy and people alike it was 
decreed by vote that from the first day of the Advent of the Lord until the 
final day of Epiphany, and from the beginning of Septuagesima even to the 
eighth day of Pentecost and through that whole day, and on every fifth, sixth, 
Sabbath day, and Sunday even until the rising of tiie sun on the Wicond day of 
the week, with the addition of the fourth fast day of the four seasons, and on 
each evening of the feast clay of an apostle together with the day following, 
and besides on every day canonically set apart in the past or iu the future for 
fasting or for feasting, this decree of peace shall be observed. In order that 
there may he the greatest security of all upon the road or tarrying at home, no 
man shall do murder and arson, robbery and aasault, no one with cudgel or 
sword or any manner of weapon shall harm any, and no one no matter for 
what wrong he be at feud, from the Lord’s Advent even unto the fifth day of 
Epiphany and from Septuagesima to the eighth day of Pentecost, shall make 
bold to bear arms, shield or sword or lance or the load of any armour whafao- 
cver. 

3. Likewise on other days, that is Sundays, the fifth and sixth days of the 
week, the Sabbath, on each evening of the feast day of an apostle together 
with the day following, and besides on every day canonically set apart in the 
past or in the future for fasting or for feasting, it is not permitted to any to 
bear arms unless they be going far, and then, moreover, with this exception, 
that none in any way do hurt therewith. 

4. If it be needful for any within the term of the set peace to go to any 
other place, where this peace is not kept, let him bear arms, so however that 
he harm not any one, unless he be assailed and is compelled to defend himself. 
Moreover, when he return again let him lay down arms. 

d. If it befall that a castle be besieged, throughout the day included within 
the ueace let them stay from the assault, unless they be assaulted by the be- 
sieged and be forced to repel their assault. 

6. And lest this decree of peace be violated by any person without punish- 
ment, by all present there was decreed this sentence: If a freeman or noble 
shall violate it, that is, if he do murder or wound any one or in any way what- 
soever transgress, without any intervention from his wealth or from his 
friends he shall be driven out from the bounds of his neighbours, and all Ms 
es^te his heirs shall take, and if he have a benefice, the lord to whom it per- 
tains shall receive it. But if his heirs be found and proved to famish Mm 
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with any aid, after he have been expelled, or with any sustenance, the estate 
shall be taken from them and be allotted to the royal dignity. But if he wish 
to tlear himself of the charge against him, with twelve men who are both noble 
and free, they shall swear. 

7. If a bondman kill a man, he shall be beheaded; if he wound him, his 
right hand shall be cut off ; if in any other way, striking with fist or stone or 
club, or in whatsoever way he fail of fulfilling the law, he shall be beaten and 
his hair shall be cut. If, however, the accused wish to prove himself inno- 
cent, let him clear himself by the ordeal of cold water, in such wise, however, 
that he himself and none other in his place be put into the water. If, how- 
ever, fearing the judgment made against him, he flee away, he shall lie under 
perpetual excommunication, and in whatsoever place he be heard to be let a 
letter be sent thither, wherein it be announced that he is excommunicated and 
that none shall be allowed to have fellowship with him. 

8. There ought not to be cutting off of hands in the case of boys not yet 

twelve years old. If these have sinned against this peace, let them be pun- 
ished only with whipping. , , 1 V 4^ 

9. It breaks not the peace if any order to beat with rods or clubs a faulty 

bondman or a pupil or one subject to him in any manner soever. 

10 Another exception from this decree of peace is if the lord einperor 
publicly order a campaign to be made to attack the enemies of the re^, or 
if it please him to hold council for the judgment of the adversaries of justaoe. 

11 The peace is not \dolated if in the mean time a duke or other counts or 
bailiflls, or they that occupy the place of these, hold comt and in accordance 
with the law do justice on thieves, robbers, and other crinainals. 

12 For the security of all, especially them that are at fend, teis peace of 
the Lord has been decreed, hut not that after the completion of the term of 
truce they may dare rob aud pluuder through TiUages Hornes for tte 
and sonteuco decreed against them before this peace was determined shah mo^ 
diligently be preserved, so that they he kept from injustice, in^uch ^ rob- 
bers aud assassins are absolutely excluded from this peace of God and from 

every tri^ ^ strive to oppose this holy decree, and -will promise G(^ 

this tnicc nor keep it, for him let none of the priests m^e bold to smg a ^ 
nor Sieed to his sidvalion. If he be sick, let no Christian ^e bold to 

visit him ; and let him have no euch^st ^ Ji^®^ ke repe^. 

14 If auv either at the present day or forever in the time ot onr ae^na 
ants make bJld to violate this truce, he is excommunicated by us witiiont 

''“^m^WronhidS'that not more in the poiver of counts or 

nf tho miffhtv than in that of the whole people in common does it he to insit 

the above-mentioned punishments on them 

let them most diligently beware lest when they f ^ ? gg of 

shin or hate or aught else counter to justice; let them not hide tne ernn^ w 
b^ ilther bring them to light. Let no man, to redeem those 

*^*^16 ^MeSnironThfroad whereon they do busincs^ farmers givmg h^ 

given to God, so that if thither there flee he ^ forced to give himself 

or flight, he shall be subject to like penalty with the guilty- 
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18. Moreover, by our ban forbid that any member of a holy order 
being proved a transgressor of this holy truce be punished by lay court, but 
that he be given up to the bishop. 'WEere laymen are beheaded/ let clergy be 
degraded; where laymen are mutilated, let clergy be suspended from office 
and by the vote of laymen be punished with frequent fasts and whippings 
until there be satisfaction. Amen. 


IV 

ESTABLISHMENT OP THE DUOHT OF AUSTRIA (1156 a.d.) 

[This grant of Frederick Barbarossa erected Austria, liitherto 
mereV a margravate, kto a duchy, and laid tho foundation of its 
future power and atre^th among German states. Bee Volume 
XIV, The Moly B&man Jl^pire, Chapter I.] 

MstallishmeTd of the Duchy of Austria, Bejytember t7th, H56 
(From Mmumenia G&rmanm Eistorim, Legm, Sectio IV., tom. i., pp. S21-233) 

In the name of the holy and undivided Trinity. Frederick, through the 
gracious mercy of God, august emperor of the Romans. 

1. Although an exchange of goods may stand unquestioned by means of 
actual bodily transfer, and such matters as arc done lawfully cannot be vio- 
lently undone by any resistance, nevertheless, that there be no possibility of 
misnnderstanding what has actually been done, our imperial authority must 
needs intervene. 

2. Know then the present generation and the descendants to come of all 
that are faithful to Christ and to our empire, how we, through the assisting 
favour of Him by whom peace came from heaven on earth to men, in the gen- 
eral court of Ratishon held on the nativity of Holy Mary, in the presence of 
many pious and Catholic princes, have brought to an end the strife and quar- 
rel which was long carried on between our beloved uncle, Henry, duke of 
Austria, and onr dear nephew, Henry, duke of Saxony, over the duchy of 
Bavaria, in this manner, that the duke of Austria has given up. to xis the 
duchy of Bavaria, which we straightway granted as a benehce to the duke of 
Saxony. 

3. Moreover, the dnke of Bavaria has made over to ns the march of Aus- 
tria with all its rights and with all such benefices as the former mai’grave Leo- 
pold had from the duchy of Bavaria. 

4. Lest in doing this the honour and glory of our loved uncle seem at all 
lessened, by the counsel and judgment of the princes, on the proposal of the 
decree by Ladislans, noble duke of Bohemia, and the approval thereof of all 
the princes, we have changed the march of Austria into a duchy, and this 
same duchy with all rights we have granted as a benefice to the aforesaid 
Henry, our uncle, and to his right noble wife Theodora, decreeing by perpet- 
ual law that they themselves and their children after them, whether male or 
female, shall have and possess the aforesaid duchy of Austria from the realm 
with hereditary right. 

5. If, however, the aforesaid duke of Austria, our imcle, and his wife die 
without children, they shall be free to leave the same duchy to whomsoever 
they will. 

6. We decree also that no person, great or small, within the realm of the 
same duchy shall make bold to exercise any justice without permission and 
consent of the duke. 
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7. Ine duke of Austria for Ms duchy shall owe none other service to the 
empire, save that he come when he is biddeu to the courts which the emperor 
shall decree in Bavaria; also he shall owe no campaign service, except what 
the emperor perchance shall ordain against the kingdoms or provinces adjoin- 
ing Austria. 

8. And that this our imperial decree remain for all time sure and unbroken, 
we have bidden that this present be copied hence and sealed with the imprint 
of our seal, with the addition of the names of fitting witnesses, which are 
these: Pilgrim, patriarch of Aquileja; Eberhard, archbishop of Salzburg; 
Otto, bishop of Freising; Conrad, bishop of Padua; Eberhard of Bamberg; 
Hartmann of Brescia; Hartwigof Eatisbon; the bishop of Trient; Lord Guel- 
fo; Duke Conrad, brother of the emperor; Frederick, son of King Conrad; 
Henry, duke of CarintMa ; Margrave Engelbert of Istria ; Margrave Albert of 
Staden; Margrave Diepold; Hermann, count palatine of the BMne; Otto, 
count palatine, and his brother Frederick ; Gebhard, count of Sulzbach ; Eu- 
dolf , count of Swinshud ; Engelbert, count of Halle ; Gebhard, count of Bur- 
chusen ; the count of Buthene ; the count of Pilstein ; and many others. 

The seal of Lord Frederick, most invincible emperor of the Eomans. 

I, Beiuhold, chancellor, in place of Arnold of Mainz, archbishop and arch- 
chancellor gave recognisance. 

Given at Eatisbon, September 17th, the fourth indiction, the year of the 
Lord^s incarnation the one thousand one hundred fifty and sixth, in the rnle 
of Lord Frederick, august emperor of the Eomans; favourably in Christ, 
Amen ; in the year of his reign the fifth, of his empire the second. 


V 

THE PEACE OP WESTPHALIA ^ (OCTOBEE 24, 1648) 

[The Peace of Westplialia, the first of the great international 
treaties by which the states of Europe took on their modem forms, 
was of importance not only as terminating the Thirty Tears’ War, 
but as readjusting the political and religious affairs of Europe and 
as containing the first recognition of the principle of the Balance of 
Power, The negotiations were carried on for five years, 1643-1^, 
at Mttnster, between the representatives of France, the Empire, 

Spain, and the German Catholic states, and at Osnabrtlck between 
representatives of Sweden, the Empire, and the German Protestants. 

After preliminary treaties had been signed at OsnabrQck and Munster, 
the Osnabrtlck diplomats went to Mtlnster in October, and there on 
the 24th a general peace was signed. Our text is translated from 
F. W. Ghmauy’s Europdische mronik (Laipsic, 1865), vol. i., pp. 

148-164.] 

I. TREATY OF PEACE SIGISED AT OSNABEUCK BETWEEIS' 'THE EMPE BOB 
FEBDINAKD III ON THE ONE BEDE, AND QUEEN CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN 
AND HEB GERMAN ALLIES ON THE OTHER 

Art. I. There shall be a Christian, univer^l, and perpetual peace and a 
real and sincere friendsMp between his imperial maj^ty and the House of 
Austria with all his allies and retainers and all heirs and successors on the one 
side, and between her imperial majesty and the kingdom of Sweden^th all 
her allies and subjects, especially between the very Christian king (of hian^), 
together with the electors, princes, and estates of the realm on the oth^ mde; 
and this peace shall he sincerely and conscientiously upheld and cheriahed,” 
etc. 


Art. II. General amn^ty on both sides. All insults and outragi^ dmn 
D The articles not accompanied by quotation marks are given in con^nsed Irnm.] 
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ages and expenses, caused during the war in word, writing, or deed, shall be 
forgotten without respect to persons. 

Art, IIL 1. In consequence of this amnesty all estates of realm, elec- 
tors, princes, knights, citizens, and subjects shall be reinstated in their pos- 
sessions as they stood before the outbreak of the war. 

2. This reinstatement is to be understood in the sense that no one is to 
suffer any infringement of his rights. 

Art. TV. 1. In the following paragraphs the more important of these restitu- 
tions are enumerated separately, from which it uiust not be concluded that the 
restitution is not to be carried out in respect to those persons who are not 
mentioned here by name. 2. Above all things, the peac‘e congress luis settled 
the question of the Palatinate as follows: 3. First, in regard to the House of 
Bavaria ; the electoral dignity, which formerly belonged to the electors of the 
Palatinate, with all the regalia, dignities, privileges, insignia, and prerogatives 
belonging to that office, without any exception, together with the whole Up- 
per Palatinate and the grafschaft Cham, with all their appurtenances, prerog- 
atives, and rights, shall remain, in the future as hitherto, in the possession of 
the lord Maximilian, count palatine of the Bhine, duke of Bavaria, of his 
children, and of the whole house of William so long as there shall he male 
heirs of that house. 4. On the other hand, the elector of Bavaria renounces 
for himself, his heirs, and successors, the demand for the thirteen millions 
(made of the emperor for expenses of war), and also all claims upon Upper 
Austria, and from the moment of the proclamation of peace will hand over to 
his imperial majesty all documents which have been preserved concerning that 
demand, to be annulled and destroyed. 5. An eighth electorate shall be 
established for the house of the Bhenish Palatinate (the count palatine Karl 
Ludwig and his heirs — the line of Budolf). 6. The said count i>alatine Karl 
Ludwig and his heirs shall again receive the Lower or Bhenish Palatinate with 
all its rights and with the same extent which it had before the outbreak of the 
Bohemian disturb'^ nces. 7. However, the few districts lying on the Berg- 
strasse, which the electorate of Mainz mortgaged to the Palatinate in 1463, shall 
be returned to the electorate of Mainz ai^ainst a cash compensation for the 
value of the mortgage. 8. The claims ilaid by tlie bishops of Speier and 
Worms to certain estates in the Lower Palatinate shall be settled before a regu- 
lar judge. 9. ^^If it should happen that the (Bavarian) line of William 
should have no male heirs, and tiiat the (Bavarian) palatine line (the line of 
Budolf) should still be in existence, not only the Upper I*alatinate hut also the 
electorate, which the dukes of Bavaria owned, shall revert to the surviving 
counts palatine, who in the mean time had been in possession of the co-investi- 
ture ; the eighth electorate, however, shall then wholly cease to exist. On the 
other hand, the Upper Palatinate in that case shall revert to the surviving 
count palatine in such a way that all trausactious and benefits of the law, 
which rightfully belong to the heirs to the allodial estates of the elector of Ba- 
varia, shall be reserved to them.” 10. All family compacts between the elec- 
toral house of Heidelberg and Feuburg shall remain intact so far as they do 
not conflict with the provisions of the present peace. 11. The rights of the 
Palatinate over the Julian fief shall likewise be preserved intact. 12. The 
emperor will pay to the brothers of the count palatine Karl Ludwig, in order 
to lighten his appanage, 400,000 reichsthalers within four years, at the rate of 
100, 000 thalers annually. 13. The amnesty is expressly extended over all offi- 
cers and retainers of the house of the palatinate. 14. On the other hand, 
the lord Karl Ludwig, with his brothers and the remaining electors and princes 
of the realm, diall swear faith and obedience to the emperor, and, in addition, 
both he and his brother shall renounce all claims to the Upper Palatinate, for 
himself and his heirs, as long as there shall be legitimate m^e heirs of the line 
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of William.’^ 15, The emperor promises to pay to the widowed mother of the 
count palatine Karl Ludwig 20,000 reichsthalers, once for all, and 10,000 
reichsthaleris: to every one of his sisters upon her marriage. 16. The counts 
of Leiningen and Dachsburg shall not be disturbed by the count palatine Karl 
Ludwig in their prerogatives. 17. The free nobility (Reichsritterschaft) in 
Franconia, Swabia; and on the Ehine shall remain undisturbed in its imni^- 
ate state. 18. The barons {Fr&iherren) of Waldenburg, Eeigersberg, Bromse 
von Eiidesheim, Metternich, and the elector of Bavaria shall retain their fiefs 
in the Lower Palatinate. 19. “The adherents to the Augsburg confession in 
the Lower Palatinate, who were in possession of the churches, and among them 
especially the citizens and inhabitants of Oppenheim, shall preserve the status 
of the church as it was in the year 1624, and they, as well as the others who 
shall ‘-demand it, shall be allowed free exercise of the Augsburg confession, 
both publicly in the churches at set times and privately in their own houses or 
in those of others, their own or neighbouring servants of the divine word ofd- 
ciating. ” 20. The count palatine Ludwig Philip, duke of Simmem, shall re- 
ceive again all the lands and rights which he owned before the onthreak of the 
war. 21. The count palatine Friederich of Zweibriicken shall receive again 
the cloister Hombach and the fourth part of the toll at Vilzbach. 22. The 
count palatine Leopold Ludwig of Yeldenz shall receive again the grafschaft 
Yeldenz with the same ecclesiastical and secular status which it had in 1624. 
23. The stronghold of 'Wilzburg shall be given back to the markgraf of Bran- 
denburg, Kulmbach-Ansbach, and his dispute with the bishop of Wurzburg 
over the city of Kitziugen shall he settled hy a summary legal process. 24. 
The house of Wiirtemberg shall he reinstated in all the ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar estates and privileges which it anywhere owned before the outbreak of the 
war. 25. Also the princes of Wiirtemberg of the Mompelgard line shall be 
reinstated in their possession in Alsace and elsewhere, especially in the two 
Burgundian fiefs of Elerval and Passavant 26. The markgraf IViederich of 
Baden and Hochberg ^all be reinstated in his territory and in his rights, as 
they were before the outbreak of the wai’. 27. The princess of Baden shall 
receive again the baronial estate of Hohen-Geroldsech, so far as she shall have 
l)roved her claims thereto by authentic documents. 28. The duke of Croy 
shall receive an amnesty ; he shall continue to possess his part of the estate 
(herrsclM/t) of Yinstingeu, with the reservation, however, of the rights of the 
German Empire to that estate. 29. The dispute between Nassau-Siegen and 
Nassau-Siegen shall be settled by a legal commission. 30. The counts of Nas- 
sau-Saarbriicken shall be reinstated m their ecclesiastical and secular estates. 
31. Likewise the house of Hauau. 32. Likewise the count of Sohns. 33. 
Likewise the house of Hoheu-Sohns. 34. The counts of Isenburg shall enjoy 
an amnesty. 35. The Eheingrafs ^all be reinstated in their districts, Tro- 
neck and Wildenbiirg. 36. The widow of Count Ernest of Sayu shall be rein- 
stated in the possession of the district Hacheuburg and of the village Bendorfi 
37. The grafschaft Falkenstein shall be restored to the person to whom it le- 
gally belongs, 38. The house of Waldeck shah be reinstated in aU the pre- 
rogatives over the estate Didinghansen, etc. 39. Count Joachim Ernst of Ot- 
tingen shall receive again all the ecclesiastical and secular estates which his 
father owned before the outbreak of disturbances. 40. Likewise the house of 
Hohenlohe. 41. Likewise the count Ludwig of Lowenstein and Wertheim. 
42. Also the Catholic line of Lowenstein- Wertheim. 43. Also the counm of 
Erbach. 44. Also the counts of Brandenstein. 45. The baron of i^evenhul- 
ler, the heirs of the chancellor Loffler, the heirs of Konrad of EheUngen shall 
receive back their confiscated estates. 46. The contracts, exchange ma 
promissory notes, which were extorted by unlawful mteans, and concermng 
which Speier, Weisseuburg on the Ehine, Landau, Eeutlingen, Heubronm 
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others complain particularly, also tliosc indietmenta which have been bought 
and ceded to another, shall he destroyed in such faHhion iliat iti shall be abso- 
lutely impossible to bring a legal suit with Hueh a tithv 47. Ag^iinst debtors 
who can prove that they were forced by one of the bellig(n’en(i parties to pay 
their debt, no proceas shall be instituted by the injunui, although they may 
be the real creditors. 48. Tlu^ siuts whhdi Imve already arisen from this 
cause shall bo terminated within two years. 40. The legal Judginenls which 
were delivered on secular matters dtiring the wars may t)e snbjeeted to revi- 
sion at the instance of one of the parties, within the first; half year after the 
conclusion of peace. 50. No one shall sufler loss by not» having renewed his 
tenure since the year 1018 or b)r not having ptuTormed his obligations there- 
for. The time in which the investiture is to b(!) r(mewe<l shall begin from the 
■conclusion of peace. 51. All civil and military persons, from the highest to 
the lowest, their children and heirs, without e.xei^ption, shall, in nwpi^etto 
their persons and property, bo reiostatcil by both sides in th<^ same condition 
of life and niputation, of honour, of conseiem^e, of Hlmrty, rights, and pre- 
rogatives, wdiieh they actually held before the distiurbaiUM^H or which they 
might rightfully have held. No lawsuit, shall he brought against them nor 
shall any punishment be inflicted upon tluun. 52. The amnesty extendfl also 
to the Austrian subjects. 53. On the other haml, tin*) empiu’or insists that the 
confiscated estates on his hereditary lands shall not. he given ba(‘k tn their old 
owihu's, but shall remain in the poasc^ssion of the pnwirnt owners, if the confis- 
cation took place before the appearanc(’) of the Hwedcs. 54, Those estates 
which were conflscated on account of their ownnu's^ going over to the Hwecles 
or French shall he returned to their former possessors, without iHumlmrsement 
for their use or for any injury that may hav<^ besm done t luum 55. In private 
summons the Protestants in Austria shall reiu^ive the same just ice ;w (Mholics. 
56. No compensation will be made for buildings, furiut;ur<\ uml other objects 
injured by the war. 57. No war shall be bcigun on account of (hc) Julian' suc- 
cession; Uio same shall he mdtled by compromiH<^ or by n^gal suit. 

Art T. The following has been decided in regard to the religions dilTicul- 
ties: 1. The Treaty of Ihiasjru (1552) and the Atigsbnrg r(digious treaty of 
peace shall remain holy and inviolable, Tln^ in’esenl tiri^at.y of pi^ace shall he 
decisive in the disputed points of those conf-racts. In all tdsc a (‘.omphde mu- 
iiual equality shall exist between the el(Hit<U’s, princ<\s, and ^Nslales of both con- 
A-sions; what is right for one side shall be right for the other. All acts of 
violence between both sides shall cease and are forldddt^n, ffhen follow 58 
provisions concerning rights and lands of religious orders, prindsions insuring 
absolute freedom of religious exercise and belief, etc.] 

AH, YL The city of Bfile and the remaitiing cantons of Switzerland shall 
remain in the possession of their complete freedom and sc^paration from the 
German Empire, and hence they shall in no way he Hubj<Mjt to the t.ribunalB of 
the empire. 

Ah, YXl, It has been xxnanimonsly decided by his imperial majesty an<l 
all estates of the empire that all the rights and bemeflts, togtdher wltiii all the 
other imperial decisions, which the religious peace, this tnjbli<^ treaty, and-- 
within the latter — the settlement of religious disputes, pr(»nuscd to tlie oi-lier 
Catholic and evangelical estates, shall also hold good for t.hose who are called 
reformed, . . . But because the religioxiB disputes which prevail among tho 
Protestants have not yet been settled, but are reserved for a future agreenumt, 
and hence the Pro^estauts form tw'o parties; they liave both agreed in regard 
te the right of reforming tnat, if a prince or other lord or cluirch patron after- 
ward goes over to the religion of the other side, or else, either through the 
rights of inheritance or according to the terms of this treaty, he acquires or 
regains possession of a princedom or of a rulership in which at present tho 
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religious exercises of the other party are ob^rved, such princes may indeed 
have court prcacliers of their own confession in their residences without objec- 
tion and without injury to their subjects, but they shall not he permitted to 
change the public form of religious worship or the church laws and regula- 
tions which have hitherto been in effect ; neither shall they deprive the fol- 
lowers of the other sect of the churches, schools, and hospitals, or of the income, 
denefices, and tithes belonging to them, to use them for followers of their own 
sect; nor shall they, by urgiug the rights of supremacy of a bishopric, of a 
patron, or otherwise, impose on their subjects clei^y of another cor r.‘,ssion, nor 
in any other direct or indirect way pnt a hindrance or a disadvantage in the 
way of the religion of the other, etc. 2. Single commnnities, wMch of their 
own free will and at their own expense desire to adopt the religion of their 
new ov^erlord, may do so; on the other hand, the consistories and the profes- 
sors in the universities shall be confessors of the generally accepted form of 
religion. Besides the Catholic, Lutheran, and refomed religion, no other 
form shall be adopted or tolerated in the Eoman Empire. ^ 

Aii Till. 1. All estates of the realm shall be confirmed in their nghts. 

2 They shall have the right of voting in all deliberations concerning the 
affairs of the empire. 3. Concerning the Eeichstag and the articles of the next 
Beichstag. 4. The free imperial cities, like the other estates of the realm, 
have a deciding vote (votum decisimm) in the general as well as in the special 
aasemblies of the empire. 5. Concerning war debts. , ^ 

Art TX. 1. The tolls and duties imposed dunng the war sliaU be removed, 

and the former freedom of commerce shall be re-established. 2. The taxc 
justified by long years^ custom shall continue. ^ ^ , 

Art X. The Swedish mminity. 1. The emperor Ferdinand giv^ owto 
Queen Christina of SM-eden and to her hdra dominions hem^ter 
^ith all their rights, as a continual and direct un^nal fee. 
that part of Pmerania, usually called Hither Pomerama, -with 1 ^“^ 
Eiiireii Of Pnrther Pomerania the cities Stettm, Garz, Damm, ^Inow, Md 
fch-water lake connected with the Baltic. 3 The ^7 

bisliopric of Kauimiu shall be given over to [^7 X Se oftef^nd 

the crown after the death of the present 9f 

the rndits of the dukes of Further Pomerania over Kammm shall fail to tne 

Socl«; of Braoaonbnic. 5. Tl,. 

and the district (Amt) of AVilshausen. ali ecclesiastical 

strata S .1 5 §!<« tke SM 

title, “Duke of Bremen, Verden and in the up- 

of Wismar^' . 10 The vote whmb L^tu^o ferial dele^- 

per Saxon Beichstags. 11* d.he ^ , Amneror grants the crown of 

Lus. 12. In respect to these German fiefs ^^^rigirto erect a univer- 
Sweden the privilege de nm these countries from their 

sity. U. Thempcrorabsolv^thei^ab^^ 

obligations to then earlier ^ ^ mi fho other hand in return for th^e 

Sweden. 15. The crown of Swed^. on t^ a^^in^nd^kes the oath of 
German provinces, recognises toe e p . gtratennd and 

allegiance like toe o^er of th^ 

the Hanseatic cities are confirmed in tneir nfe,u » 
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AH. XL The Brandmburg Indemnity. 1, Th<‘, elector Frederick William 
of Brandenburg shall receive the bishopric of I lalbcirsiadt in return for his re- 
nunciation of Hither Pomerania and Kiigen. 2. lie shall alK> receive the 
grafschaft of Hohenstein belonging to that bisliopric. 2. The elec-ior shall 
leave the count of Tettenbtxch in possession of (he grafschaft. Kluunstein. 4. 
The elector receives, further, the bishopric Miuthm. 5. Also the bishopric 
Kammin in so far as the rights of the dukes of FuiIIhu' Ponnu'ania extend 
over that bishopric. 6. Furthermore, the diversion of the archbishopric Mtig- 
deburg after the death of the present administrator, Duke August of Baxony. 

7. The chapter of the archbishopric Magdeburg shall do homage to the elector 
immediately after the conclusion of peace* 8. Tlu^ rights and privileges of the 
city of Magdeburg shall remain inviolate. 0. Thc) four Magdeburg districts, 
Querfiirt, Jiiterbog, Damm, and Bork, shall b(^ made over to the elector of 
Saxony. 10. The debts of thc present administrator of Magdeburg, Duke 
August of Saxony, may not be covered by the income of the archbishopric 
after the vacancy of the archbishopric. 11. In the proviucos ced(Ml to Bran- 
denburg the rights of the eatotes and of the subjects shall 1 k^ preserved in re- 
gard to the religious confession hitherto practised. 12. The (pieeu of Sweden 
shall return Farther Pomerania and KollKU'g to tln^ elector of Brandenburg. 
13. Likewise all places in the Mark of Brandenburg which are occupied by 
the Swedes, 14. Fuithermore, all the commanderies and lauds iKdonging to 
the Knights of Malta which do not lie in the lands cedetl t/O Sweden. 

AH. XII. MecUerdmrg Conij»ens(Ui(m. 1. Th(^ duke Adolf Friederich of 
Mecklenburg -Schwerin receives the bishopric Schwerin with Itotzeburg in 
compensation for the city of Wisintm ceded to Sw(alen, 2. The right t(y the 
income of two prebends at the Catliedral of Straslmrg shall ixmiain iu posw^s- 
mon of the house of Mecklenburg, 3. The lious<*> of MtHlSeuburg shall also 
receive the two commanderies of the Knights of Malta, Mirow and Ntnnerow, 
which lie in its territory. 4. It sliall also b<^ continued in the possi^ssion of 
the Ell)e tolls, and in the imperial contributions which are to be levi(Ml to in- 
demnify the Swedish army it shall be allowed to consider the sum of 200,000 
thalers as if it had been already paid. 

Afi. XIII 1, The ducal house of Braunschweig-Luneburg receives the right 
of succession in the bishopric Osnabruek alternately with the (lalholies. 2. 
The Swedish count Wasaburg, who renounces the rights mapiinKl t)y him dur- 
ing the present war over the bishopric Osnabruek, iu return for this renunci- 
ation shall receive 80,000 thalers from the revenues of the bishopric. 3. In 
return he shall give back the bishopric of Osnabriiek tiO the present bishop, 
the prince Franz Wilhelm. 4. The religious comlitious in the bishopric Os- 
nahriick shall be restored to their status on January Ist-, 1024, 5. After the 
death of the present bishop, Duke Ernst- Atigust. of Braunschweig- Liineburg 
shall sncceed as bishop. 6. The further ocHmpatiou of the espis(‘.opal seat, in 
Osnabriiek shall take place in such a way that an evaugtdieal bishop frotn the 
ducal house of Braunschweig-Luneburg shall always Iw succwMled again by a 
Catholic bishop, chosen by the chapter of the cathedral. 7. Tlnu-eby the relig- 
ious position of both Confessions in respect te congregat ions and clergy shall be 
preserved intact in the bishopric. 8. During tlui tinui which a Protestant oc- 
cupies the episcopal seat in Osnabihck, the ar(*.hl>ishop of Cologne has the su- 
pervision over the Catholic clergy and the Catholic church of tihat place, t). 
The cloister Walkenried with the estate Bchawen is given to t.he dukes of 
Braunschweig as a perpetual fief. 10. The cloister Orouiugen is also restored 
to them. 11. The debt of the duke Friedeiieh XJlricIi of Bratmsdiweig-Liine- 
burg to the king of Denmark, which the latter made over to the emperor in 
the Peace of Lubeck, but which the emperor presented to General Tilly, is 
cancelled. 12. Likewise the debt of 20,000 guldens of the dukes of Braun- 
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schweig-^Liineburg to the chapter of Ratzeburg. 13. The two younger sons of 
the duke August of Braunschweig-Liineburg shall be invested with two pre- 
bends in the bishopric of Strasburg at the next vacancy, 14. In return, how- 
ever, the dukes of Braunschweig-Liineburg shall renounce their coadjatories in 
the archbishoprics Magdeburg, Bremen, Halberstadt, and Ratzeburg. 

Art, XIV. 1. The markgraf Christian Wilhelm of Brandenburg shall re- 
ceive the Magdeburg districts (Amter) Zuina and Lohburg in place of the 
12,000 reichsthalers which he was to receive from the archbishopric Magde- 
burg. 2. Since, however, these districts as well as the whole bishopric have 
been very much devastated by the war, 3,000 reichsthalers shall be paid the 
markgrafs out of an assessment to be raised in the archbi^opric. 3. After 
the death of the markgraf the two districts shall remain in the possession ol 
his heirs for five years, after which time they shall revert to the owner of the 
archbishopric. 

AH. XV. The Hesse- Cosset Question. 1. The landgraf house of Hesse-Cas- 
sel shall be completely reinstated in its possessions and rights as they were be- 
fore the war. 2. It shall receive the abbotship of Hirschfeld. 3. Also the 
districts of Schaumberg, Buckeburg, Sachsenhagen, and Stadthagen, which 
hitherto have belonged to the bishopric Minden. 4. It shall be paid 600,000 
reichsthalers by the archbishopric Mainz and Cologne, by the bishopric Miin- 
ster and Paderborn, and by the abbotship Eulda, in return for its surrender of 
the captured places. 5. As security for the payment of this sum the Hessians 
receive the strongholds Nuess, Kosfeld, and Nenhaus. 6. The Hessian garri- 
sons of thes(^ places must be supported at the expense of the said archbishop- 
rics and bishoprics. 7. When half of the sum has been paid, Nuess shall be 
given back. 8. xVfter the payment of the whole sum ynth. interest, the two 
other places shall also be evacuated by the Hessians. 9. The revenues wMdi 
are to be used to cover the sum will be designated later. 10. Hesse-Cassel 
immediately after the conclusion of peace shall surrender all other foreign 
places occupied by it. 11. Upon leaving those places it shall take nothing 
which it did not bring into them. 12. All estates on this side and beyond the 
Rhine which have paid taxes to Hesse since March 1st, 1648, shall eontribnte 
towards the compensation to Hesse, mentioned above, for the evacuation of 
the fortified places. 13. The treaty between the houses of Hesse-Ca^l and 
Hesse-Barmstadt of April 14th, 1648, in regard to the m<^onm Marburg, 
is sanctioned, 14. Also the treaty between the landgr^ Wilhelm of H^ 
and the count Christian of Waldeck, of April 11th, 1635, m re^rd toWal- 
deck. 15. The right of primogeniture in Hesse-Cassel and lu Hesse-Barm- 

stadt shall be preserved inviolate. 

AH. XVL Concerning the execution of the treaty [20 paragraphs] . 

AH. XVIL Concerniug the ratification of the treaty [12 paragraphs]. 

IL MilNSTEE TEEATT OF PEACE 


Between. The Emperor Ferdinand lU On The One Side And The FrenA Eiv 

XmU XIV On The Other 

Introduction. The emperor Ferdinand HI tte king Lonis XIV con- 

jnd their “<•„ 'SISSSm hi 

On both sides the hostilities and injuri^ wm^ nav« 

forgotten. 3 No part shall set- 

reception and passage way- 4. The cu^nte concema* aui 
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tied by friendly negotiation. 5. The Gennau Imperial EntaleH Hhal^be rein- 
stated in tbeir previous ecclesiastical and secular position, 0. Tbose persons 
who tbink they have any cause for conij>laint eoiKieniiiig their reiuHtatement 
in their possessions may bring the same l>efore a r<‘gular judges aTl<‘,r the resti-/ 
tution has taken place. 7. The most importanti ot t luj n^stitiutions are here 
enumerated, but it must not be concluded that thi^ r(‘stil utiou does m>t ahect 
the others which are not mentioned liei'e. 8. The J iap(‘,rial Att4ichmeut of the 
estates of the elector of Treves is repealed. 9. Th<‘ Emperor withdraws his 


garrison from the stronghold of Ehrenbreiteusteiu and Hammerstein and gives 
over both places to the elector of Treves. 10. The, <pi(‘stiou of the palatinate 
is settled as follows: 11. The electoral right of the palatine and the upper 
palatinate remain in the possession of the lioiist^ of Bavaria, 

(The following paragraphs of this article, to 08 ii)chmiv<^, are practically 
covered by the Osuabriick Treaty.) 

Cession to M-ance, CO. In order still further* to strengthen the peace be- 


tween the Emperor and the French King, the following points have been 
established with the consent of the Gemiau Estates (O' the Empire. 70. The 


princely power and the seigniorial (landesherriich ) rights ove,r the bishoprics 
of Metz, Toul, and Yerdun, in the same way as th(\y liavo hitherto belonged 
to the Eoman Empire, shall in the future belong to tlu^ < <rown of France and 


shall be joined to it irrevocably and for all times. 71. Tln^ Dnke Francis of 


Lorraine, after he has taken the oath of allegiance to the Kitig of France, 
shall be reinstated in the bishopric of Verdun. 72. Emperor and Empire 
give to the King of France and to his successors sengniorial {kmiksfwrrlich) 
and suzerain (oherJioheitH) rights over PigaeroL 78, Thirdly, the Emperor 


title, property, dominion, possession, and jurisdiction whii*h hitlunio belonged 
to him, to the empire and to the house of Austria— the title to the Gity of 
Breisach, to the landgrafschaft of Upper and Lower Alsa4‘.e, t,o Himdgau, to 
the governorship of the ten imperial citieij situated in Alsace, viz., Iltigenau, 
Kolmar, Schlettstadt, Weissenburg, Landau, Olnsr-Ehuheim, Itosheim, Mfm- 
ster-im-Thal St. Gregory, Kaisersberg, Turklieim, and to all the villages and 
other titles which belong to the aforesaid districts, and ce(U‘-s all of these to 
the Crown of France; so that the said city of Breisac'h, with the hamlete 
Hochstadt, Hiederrinsing, BCarten, and Acharren, which belong to the town- 
ship of Breisach, together with the whole district and jurisdiction, shall con- 
tinue under the crown of Fiunce as it waa of old, with the exception, however, 
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kuif][ skall also have free passageway through the empire by land and water, 
to bri^ug ill soldiers, provisions, and anything else in as great a quantity and as 
1‘requeiiily as is necessary. 77. The right of possession, however, of the 
stronghold of Philippsbnrg shall remain to the Bishop of Speier. 78. The 
house of Austria (including Spain) confirms also in a separate document the 
cession of the said provinces to the crown of France, releases the subjects 
from their oath, and summons them to take the oath of allegiance to the inTig 
of France. 79. All imperial laws which conflict with this cession shall he re- 
pealed. 80. In addition, the next Eeiehstag shall also-give its ratification to 
the cession. 81 . In Alsace the fortresses Benfeld, Eheinan, ALsace-Zabem, 
the castle Hohenbar and iTeuburg on the Ehine shall be dismantled. 82. The 
City of Zabern shall preserve a strict neutrality and shall allow French troops 
a free passageway at all times. On this side of the Ehine bank no fortifica- 
tions shall be erected from Bd^le to Philippsbnrg. 83. The Archduke Ferdi- 
nand Karl of Innsbruck assumes the third part of the debts of the City of En- 
sisheim. 84=. The estates alone pay the other debts, made by the estates alone 
in Alsace, or tinder agreement with the Austrian princes at the provincial 


landstag. 85. The king of France gives back to the Austrian house, and more 
l)articularly to Archduke Ferdinand Karl, the first-bom son of the deceased 
Archduke Leopold, the four forest cities of Eheinfelden, Sackingen, Laufen- 
burg, and Walilshut, together with all lands, the Grafsch^t Hauensteitt, the 
Schwarzwald [Black Forest], all Upper and Lower Breisgau, with the cities 
of Keuburg, Freiburg, Endingen, Kenzingen, W^dburg, Villingen, Brannlin- 
gen, which have belonged to the house of Austria from olden times, all Orte- 
nau with the imi)erial cities Offenbach, Gengenbach, and Zell-mn-H amme rs- 
bach. Commerce and navigation shall be free between "(he inhabitants on both 
Bides of the Ehine. 86. The confiscated estates shall bd returned to aU vassals 
and dependents on this and on the other side of the Phine. 87. '^The very 
Christian king shall leave not only the bishops of Str^bi^ and B&le together 
with the city of Strasburg, but also all the other esta^ in Upper and Lower 
Alsace which are immediately subordinate to the Boman Empire, ra., the 
abbots of Murbach and Ludern, the abbess of Andlau, the cloi^ of the Ben- 
edictinc order in the St. Gregory valtey, tiie counts phlatine at Lutzelstem, toe 
counts and barons (freihm-en) of Hanau, Fleckenstem, Oberstem and toe 
nobility (Eitterschafi) of all Lower Als^, likewi^ the above-mentioned t^ 
imperial cities which belong in the .district of Hanan— Je shall le^e thesem 
the liberty and in the position of immediate snbordimtion to the E<^an Em- 
pire which they have always enjoyed ; so that in the he shall ^ 

lay no claim to royal dominion over them, ^ 

rights which the house of Austria had and which by this tr^ty of peace am 

made over to the crown of France. NevertheU^, 
deprive the highest sovereign right of notlmg 
above.” 88. The king of France sMl 

3 000 000 livres as compensation for the ceded temtones. 89. He snail also 
^ZtVo^Sof AebteofEnsisl^^ 

the territories which are given back to the archduke Ferdinmd ^1 snau oe 

l^ded overto him without delay. 91. Of ^lose doc^ente winch wn^ 
"Titorie“aa a whole, authentic copies shall be funnahed the dutew 

oLn as may be requested. 92. The ^Xf &Lv o^ MoS- 

the disoute between the dnkes of Mantua and of ti^voy over 

On apeoimt of the cession to France of Pignerol, concerning wmeu um 

Fr'ench king 
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Savoy shall remain in possession of the fiefe Eodioveran, Olmi am) OiiaoK 

Q 7 Thfi filiiDoror sliftll rciustiitc) th6 couiitB of CiiclicirftU iu ilio liotB Jiocliii diiid, 

A ra 77 io 9 I All hostilities shall cease after the signing and sealing of the 
Tveace. 99! Authorized commissioners from both sides shall come to an agree- 
ment concerning the evacuation of places and the withdrawal of soldiers. 100, 
Thremperor shall publish edicts throughout the whole empire that the provi- 
sions of the peace may be immediately carried out by all (H)ncenied, 101, 
Wherever it is neceasary the emperor shall appoint special commissioners for 
this Durnose. 102. The provisions of the peace shall be punctually okayed. 
103. No prince, district magistrate, or military commander shall 
execution 104. The prisoners of war shall be si^t at libeidy. 1 05. All foreign 
gSrisons shall leave the places which are to be back 0(>. The places 
captured during the war shall be given back b> the right I ul owneis. 107. 
Their restitution shall be faithfully observed by both sides. 1 08. 1 he ai'diivea 
qiid the artillery found in a place at the time ot c,apiure shall likewise be 
triveu back. 109. The places hitherto occupied shall from now on remam free 
of garrisons. 110, The imperial estates shall reduce the uumbm* ol troops to 
a peace footing. 111. The ambassadors prom ist^ the ratihca t ion ot the peace 
on the part of their constituents within eight wcc4cs. ^ 1 1^. 1 he pinme shall be 
a universally binding law of the realm. U3. No objeciimis shall be made to 
it. 114. Whoever acts against the jieace iu counsel or deed, whether lie be ol 
clerical or secular station, shall inmir the penalty of lireaking tin*) ix^ace, ot the 


ceed agaiiist insubordimUes iu tlmiv district. 1 IH. Wluwnvr winlum to maivli 
soldiers acro&s the territory of another may do ho only at ‘*^'1 ‘'''“'fl; *' 

out annoying the dependents of the other Htiite. U.). Includt d m thiH peiue 

are the RepvW of Venice as mediator and «'« '1“^^ TvtoW 

120. Signatures of the ambassadors. Bone at Munster ui Westphalia, October 

24tb, 1048. 


vr 

f JL 

THE PRUSSIAN EDICT OE EMANCIPATION (1807 a.d.) 

rWe jurive the text of the edict m It appears in Seeltiy 'a and 
Timis Of Stein, Sections IH and V, being purely technical, are 
given only by headings,] 

Edict concerning the facilitation of possession and the fr<ic use of landed prop- 
erty, as well as the personal relations of the inhabitants of the country. 

We Frederick William, by the grace of God king of Prussia, etc., etiC. 

Msake known hereby and give to understand. Since the beginning of the 
peace we have been before all things occupied with the care for the depre^d 
cation of OUT faithful subjects and the speediest restoratioii and greatest 
improvement of it. We have herein considered that iu the universal need it 
passes the means at our command to furnish help to each individual, and yet 
we could not attain the object; and it accords equally with the imperative de- 
mands of justice and with the principles of a proper national economy to re- 
move all the hindrances which hitherto prevented the individual from attain- 
ing the prosperity which, according to the measure of his 
capable of reaching ; further, we have considered that the e:xisting rest^tions, 
partly on the possession and enjoyment of landed property, partly on the per- 
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sonal contiition of the agricultural labourer, specially thwart our beueTolent 
purpose and disable a great force which might be applied to the restoration of 
cultivation — '*'he former by their prejudicial influence on the value of landed 
property and the credit of the proprietor, the latter by diminishing the value 
of labour. "We purpose, therefore, to reduce both within the limits required 
by the common well-being, and accordingly ordain as follows: 

Section I. Freedom of Exchange in Land. — ^Every inhabitant of our states 
is competent, without any limitation on the part of the state, to possess either 
as property or pledge landed estates of every kind: the nobleman therefore to 
possess not only noble but also non-noble, citizen, and peasant lands of every 
kind, and the citizen and peasant to possess not only citizen, peasant, and other 
non-noble, but also noble pieces of land, without either the one or the other 
needing any special permission for any acquisition of land whatever, although, 
henceforward as before, each change of possession must be announced to the 

authorities. . t.-, . t. 

Section II. Free Choice of Occupation.— Every noble is henceforth per- 
mitted without any derogation from his position to exercise citizen occupa- 
tions ; and every citizen or peasant is allowed to pass from the peasant into 
the citizen class, or from the citizen into the peasant class. . 

Section III. How Far a Legal Bight of Pre-emption and a First Claim 


Section IY. Division of Lands.— Owners of estates and lands of all kin^ 
in themselves alienable either in town or country, are allowed after due noti^ 
given to the provincial authority, with reservation of the righte of direct cred- 
itors and of those who have the right of pre-emption (Section IH), to separate 
the principal estate and its parts, and in general to alienate piecem^. in the 
same way co-proprietors may divide among them property ownedm common. 
Section Y. Granting of Estates under Leases for a Long 
Section YI. Extinction and Consolidation of Peasant Holdmga— when 
a landed proprietor believes himself unable to restore or keep «P “le sev^ 
peasant holdings existing on an estate which are not held by a heredity ten- 
ure, whether of a long lease or of copyhold, he is paired to ™ 

to the government of the province, with the sanction of wtoch 
tion, either of several holdings into a single peasant Mtote or 
land, may be allowed as soon as here^^ serfdom 
on the estate. The provincial authorities wiU be provided with a ^ 

“otion Yn.*iro^'<>ttier hand, the p^t 

whether of long lease or of copyhold, the the 

the condition of the lands in ^’^estion is not admisable nnW toe 

actual possessor is extingmshed, whether by toe SecLn 'VL aiso 

in some other legal way. In this case the regulations of Section Vi also 

VTTT Indebtedness of Feudal and Entailed Estates m Conse- 

feudal or entailed prop- 

ertv is empowered to raise tbe sums required to replace the lo^^ tavZ 
war by mortgaging the substance of tbe admin- 

nues of them, provided the application of department At the 

istrator (Laridrath) of the circle or the directa(m of ^ 

end of three years from the contracting of the debt toe pos^r^ 

oessor are bound to pay at JL vsmWj Setti^ents, and En- 

8EOTION IX. Extinction of Feudal Belabo^ F^^ 

tails, by Family Resolution. —Eve^ feu , aiteed at pleasure or 

proprietor, every f^ly as is alr^y enacted with reference 

entirely abolished by a family resolution, as is aireauy eu^w. 


H. W.— TOL. XT. 20 
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to the East Prussian fiefs (except tliosc^ of Ernieland) in the East Prussian 
Provincial Law, Appendix 36. 

Section X, Abolition of Villainage.— From the daU^ of Ihi,** ordinance no 
new relation of villainage, whether by birth, or marriage, or acHiuisition of a 
villain holding, or by contract, can come iul-o existence. 

Section XI. With the publication of the pre^stmt ordinance the existing 
condition of villainage of those villains with their wives and children whdt 
possess their peasant-holdings by luneditary tenures of whaUiiver kind ceaBes 
entirely both with its rights and dtiiies. 

Section XIT. From Maitinmas, 1810, ceases all villainage in our entire 
states. From Martinmas, 1810, there shall be only persons, as this is 
already the case upon the domains in all our proviiuM'B; free persons, however, 
still subject, as a matter of course, to all the obligations which bind them as 
free persons by virtue of the possession of an estate or by virtue of a special 
contract. 

To this declaration of onr royal will every man whom it may conexurn, and 
in particular our provincial and other governments, are exactly and loyally to 
conform themselves, and the present ordinance is to Im made universally 
known. 

Authentically, under our royal signature. Given at Memel, October 9th, 
1807. 

Frikdkiou W itnEiiM, 

S^hrotterj Bchwitef IL 

vii. 

THE TIIBA.TT OP VIENNA (IfilS A.1).) 

[Late in September, 1814, repreaentutives of all th<5 principal 
states of Europe and of many of littks importance, assembled In 
Conffress at Vienna to readjust their claims and settle their mutual 
relauons. The Congress was the most august, the most c<)mj)hde, 
and in its action the most important assemblage of represeutativea 
of Independent powers that oyer took place. The emperors of Aus- 
tria and of Russia, the kings of Prussia, Denmark, and other minor 
states, wore present in person. The delegates iluuuselves iucluiled 
some of the foremost dipbmats in the world's hiHfcory-««Talleyi'aml, 

Metternich, Castloroagh, You Humboldt, Hardenberg, and Nessel- 
rode. The sessions, which lasted till June, 1815, were marked by 
long and acrimonious debates, and several times the Congress seenujil 
on the point of breaking up. The lauding of Napoleon in March, 

1815, caused the delegates to bury their animosities, stop their wran- 
gling, and hurry their work to a conclusion. A large number of 
preliminary treaties were signed, all being at last embodied in tbe 
final act, signed by the powers on June 0th, only nine days befouj 
Waterloo. Few of the participants were satisfied with tbe results 
achieved, as few received all they contended for. But Harden- 
berg’s bitter characterisation of the gathering as an “auction of na- 
tions and an orgy of kings” was scarcely justified by the results, 
for it firmly re-established the principle of tins balance of power, 
and gave to Europe forty years of international peace. The Usxt 
hero presented, which is from E. Herstlet's Mm of Muropi by Trmty 
(Loudon, 1876), vol. 1., pp. 216-274, includes all the more important 
articles.] 

GENERAL TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, AUSTRIA, IHUNdK, PORTtl- 
GAL, PRUSSIA, RUSSIA, SPAIN, AND iStWEDEN (SIGNED AT VIENNA, 
JUNE 9TH, 1816) 

AHide I. The duchy of Warsaw, with the exoeptiou of the provinces aud 
districts which are otherwise disposed of by the following Articles, is united 
to the Bussian Empire. It shall be irrevocably attached to it by its constitu- 
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tion, and be possessed by his majesty the emperor of all the Eosaias, his heirs, 
and successors in perpetuity. His imperial majesty reserves to himself to 
giv'e to those states enjoying a distinct administration the interior improve- 
ments which he shall judge proper. He shall assume with his other titles that 
of czar, king of Eoland, agreeably to the form established for the titles at- 
tached to his other possessions 

Article VL The town of Cracow, with its territory, is declared to he for- 
ever a free, independent, and strictly neutral city, "under the protection of 

Austria, Eussia, and Prussia 

Article XL General amnesty. 

Article XT. Cessions from Saxony to Prussia. .... 

Article XYII, International guarantee of above-named cessions. 

Article XIX. His majesty the king of Prussia, and his majesty the king of 
Saxony, wishing particularly to remove every object of future contest or dis- 
pute, renounces each on his own part, and reciprocally in favour of one an- 
other, all feudal rights or pretensions which they might exercise, or might 
have exorcised beyond the frontiers fixed by the present treaty. 

Article XX. His majesty the king of Prussia promises to direct that prop- 
er care be taken relative to whatever may affect the property and interests of 
the respective subjects, upon the most liberal principles. The present ArtiHe 
shall bo observed, particularly with regard to the concerns of those individ- 
uals who possess property both under the Prussian and Saxon governments, 
to the commerce of Leipsic, and to all other objects of the same nature,* and 
in order that the individual liberty of the inhabitants both of the ceded and 
other provinces may not be infringed, they shall be allowed to emigrate from 
one territory to the other, without being exemptec*, however, from military 
service, and after fulfilling the formalities required by the laws. They may 
also remove their property without being subject to any fine or drawback 

(AhmgsgeU). ^ 

Article XXL. Concerning the guarantee and preservation of the nghts and 
privileges of the communities, corporations, and religions establidiment^ and 
those for public instructiou in the provinces c^ed by his ^jesty the king of 
Saxony to Prussia, or in the provinces and districts remaining to his Saxon 

maicsty. 

Article XXIIl^XXY. Designation of the Prussian pc^iom 
Article XXYI, His majesty the king of ^e United Kingdom of Uimt 
Britain and Ireland, having substituted for his ancient title of elector of the 
Holy Eoman Empire that of king of Hanover, and this title haying been 
acknowledged by all the powers of Europe, and by the princes and me towns 
of Germany, the countries which have till now composed the electorate of 
Brunswick-Liineburg, according 'to their limits have 
fixed for the future, by the following articles, shall henceforth form the king- 


dom of Hanover. 

Articles XXYII^XXX. 


Territorial and commercial arrangements between 


Prussia and Hanover , j. a 

AHide XXXIII. Cession made by Hanover to Oldenb^. 

Artioks XXXJT-XXXTI. Concerning the titles of the gr^d. dukes of 
Oldenburg, of Meoklenburg-Schwerin and Strditz, 

ArtickXXXVn. Cessions of temtory by Prn®ia to 

Ayiicle XLII. Prussian sovereignty over the town and oemtory of wetz- 


XiTT. His majesty the king of Bavaria shall 
self his heirs, and successors, ^ full property and 
duchy of Wurzburg, as it was .''y 

Ferdinand of Austria, and the principality of Aschaffenbnrg, such as it ewi 
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stiiQted part of the grand duchy of Frankfort, under the denomination of the 
department of Aschaffenburg. 

Article XLV. The rights and prerogatives, and the maintenance of the 
prince primate as an ancient ecclesiastical prince. 

Article XLYL The city of Frankfort, with its territory, such as it was in 
1803, is declared free, and shall constitute a part of the Germanic league. 
Its institutions shall be founded upon the principle of a perfect equality of 
rights for the different sects of the Christian religion. This equality of rights 
shall extend to all civil and political rights, and shall be obsc.rvcd in all iliat- 
ters of government and administration. The disputes which may arise, 
whether in regard to the establishment of the constitution or in regard to its 
maintenance, shall be referred to the Germanic Diet, and can only be decided 
by the same. 

AHicle XLYIL His royal highness the grand duke of Hesse, in exchange 
for the duchy of Westphalia, ceded to his majesty the king of Prussia, obtains 
a territory on the left bank of the Bhinc, in the ancient department of Mont- 
Tonnerre, comprising a population of 140,000 inhabitants. His royal high- 
ness shall possess this territory in full sovereignty and property. He shall 
likewise obtain the property of that part of the salt mines of Kreutznach 
which is situated on the left bank of the Nahe, but the sovereignty of them 
shall remain to Prussia. 

Article XLYIII. The landgrave of Hesse-Hombnrg is reinstated in his 
possessions, revenues, rights, and political relations, ot which he was de- 
prived in consequence of the Confederation of the Bhine 

Atiicle LIIL The sovereign princes and free towns of Germany, under 
which denomination, for the present purpose, are comiyrehouded their majes- 
ties the emperor of Austria, the kings of Prussia, of Denmark, and of the 
Netherlands; that is to say: The emperor of Austria aiul the king of Ih-nssia, 
for all their possessions which anciently belonged to the German Empire ; the 
king of Denmark, for the duchy of Holstein ; and the king of the Netherlands, 
for the grand duchy of Luxemburg; esbibliah among themselves a perpetual 
confederation, which shall be called “The Germanic Confederation." 

Article LIY. The object of this confederation is the maintetiaiice of the 
external and internal safety of Germany, and of the independence and iindo- 
lability of the confederated states. 

Article LY. The members of the confederation, as such, are equal wxtli re- 
gard to their rights; and they all equally engage to maintain the act which 

constitutes their union. ^ . 

Article LYI. The affairs of the confederation shall be confided to a iedora- 
tive diet, in which all the members shall vote by their plenipotentiaries, 
either individually or collectively, in the following manner, without prejudice 

to their rank: — . . . r. 

1, Austria, 1 vote; 2, Prussia, 1 vote; 3, Havana, 1 vote; 4, Saxony, 1 
vote’; 5, Hanover, 1 vote; 6, Wurtemberg, 1 vote; 7, Baden, 1 vote; 8, Elec- 
toral Hesse (Hesse- Cassel), 1 vote; 9, Grand duchy of Hesse (Hesse-Darm- 
stadt), Ivote; 10, Denmark for Holstein, 1 vote; 11, Netherlands for Lux- 
emburg, 1 vote; 12, Grand ducal and ducal houses of Saxony, 1 vote; 13, 
Brunswick and Nassau, 1 vote; 14, Mecklenburg-Bchwerin and Strelitz, 1 
vote; 16, Holstein-Oldenburg, Anhalt and Schwartzbnrg, 1 vote; 16, Hohen- 
zollern, Liechtenstein, Benss, Schanmbnrg-Lippe, Lippe and Waldeck, 1 
vote; 17, free towns of Liibeck, Frankfort, Bremen and Hamburg, 1 vote. 

Total 17 votes. ^ . 

Article LYII. Austria shall preside at the federative diet, Bach state of 
the confederation has the right of making propositions, and the presiding state 
shall bring them .under deliberation within a definite time. 
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Article LYIIL Whenever fundamental laws are to be enacted, changes 
made in fundamental laws of the confederation, measures adopted relative to 
thfe federal i /o act itself, and organic institutions or other arrangements made 
for the common interest, the diet shall form itself into a general assembly, and 
in that case the distribution of votes shall be as follows, calculated according 
to the respective extent of the individual states : 

Austria shall have 4 votes; Prussia, 4 votes; Saxony, 4 votes; Bavaria, 4 
votes; Hanover, 4 votes; Wurtemberg, 4 votes; Baden, 3 votes; Electoral 
Hesse (Hesse-Oassel), 3 votes; Grand duchy of Hesse (Hesse-Dai'instadt), 3 
votes; Holstein, 3 votes; Luxemburg, 3 votes; Brunswick, 2 votes; Mecklen- 
burg -Schwerin, 2 votes; Nassau, 2 votes; Saxe-Weimar, 1 vote, Saxe-Gotha, 
1 vote; Saxe-Ooburg, 1 vote; Saxe-Meiningen, 1 vote; Saxe-Hildburghausen, 
1 vote ; Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 1 vote ; Holstein-Oldenburg, 1 vote ; Anhalt- 
Dessau, 1 vote ; Anhalt-Bernburg, 1 vote ; Anhalt-Cotheu, 1 vote ; Schwartz- 
burg-Sondershausen, 1 vote; Schwartzburg-Eudolstadt, 1 vote; Hohenzollern- 
Heckingen, 1 vote; Liechstenstein, 1 vote; Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 1 vote; 
Waldeck, 1 vote; Eeuss (Elder line, Reuss Greitz), 1 vote; Eeuss, 
(Younger line, Beuss Schleitz), 1 vote; Schaumburg -Lippe, 1 vote; the 
free town of Liibeck, 1 vote ; the free town of Frankfort, 1 vote ; the free 
tewn TBremen, 1 vote; the free town of Hamburg, 1 vote. Total 69 


vot 

The diet in deliberating on the organic laws of the confederation shall 
consider whether any collective votes ought to be granted to the ancient medi- 
atised states of the empire. , . . . ^ a -u 

A’iiicle LIX. The question whether a subject is to be discus^d by 
general assembly conformable to the principles above estaWished shaU be de- 
cided in the ordinary assembly by a maj'ority of votes. The same assembly 
shall prepare the^ drafts of resolutions which are to be proposed to the general 
aasembly; and shall furnish the latter with all the necessary ii^o^tion, 
either for adopting them or rejecting them. The plurality of votes s^U^- 
ulate the decisions, both in the ordinary and general as^mbly,^^th^^d^^ 
ference, however, that in the ordinary assembly an 
admitted sufficient, while in the other, two-thirds of 
sfiry to form the majority. When the votes are even in the 
the president shall have the casting vote; but when the ^mbly is to delib 

erate on the acceptance or the change of any of the ^^the 

organic institutions, upon individual nghte, or upon 

tL genLal assembly. The diet is 

subjects submitted to its deliberation are 

riod which shall not exceed four montes. AKffiterior 

to the postponement or the despatch of urgent 

ing the recess shall be reserved for the diet, which will consider them whe 
^^^AM^LX^SVith respect to the order in which the members of the 

ing organic laws, there shall be no » nreiudice any of mm- 

order observed on such an occMion, It sh^ mth p j 

bers nor establish a precedent for the tut e. . xv*„ matter bv a 

laws, the diet little as possL» 

SrTo" bt“dopt^"shalUu no way affect the i^k *** 

members of the confederation except in as far as they 
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Article LXL The diet shall assemble afc Frankfort on the Main. Its first 
meeting is fixed, for the 1st of September, 1 815. 

AHicle LXIL The first object to be considered by the diet after ite open- 
ing shall be the framing of the fundamental laws of the confederation, and of 
its organic institutions, with respect to its exterior, military, and interior rela- 
tions. 

Article IjXIIL The states of the confederation engage tiO defend not only 
the whole of Germany, but each individual state of tlio union, in case it should 
be attacked, and they mutually guarantee to each other such of their posses- 
sions as are comprised in this union. When war shall l>e declared by the con- 
federation, no member can open a separate negotiation with tlie enemy, nor 
make peace, nor conclude an armistice, without tlie consent of the other mem- 
bers. The confederation states engage, in the same manmu', not to mako war 
against each other, on any pretext, nor to pursue their differeuceH hy force of 
arms, hut to submit them to the diet, wlxicli will attemx)t a mediation by 
means of a commission. If this should not succeed, and a juridic,al sentence 
becomes necessary, recourse shall be had to a well-organised austrcgal court 
{Audragalinstanz)^ to the decision of which the (intending pairties are to sub- 
mit without appeal. 

Article LXIV. The Articles comprised under the title of I*arUciilar Ar- 
rangements, in the act of the Germanic confedcu’alion, as aiuKixed to the prCvS- 
ent general treaty, both in the original and in a FrcuKdi trauslation, shall have 
the same force and validity as if they were textualiy inserted herein. 

Article LXV. The ancient united provinces of the Nellierlaiids and the 
late Belgic provinces, both within the limits fixed by the following Article, 
shall form — together with the countries and territ-ories designabHl in the same 
Article, under the sovereignty of his royal highness the prince of 0,range-Njuj- 
sau, sovereign prince of the united provinces—the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, hereditaiy in the order of succession already established by the iwst of 
the constitution of the said united provinces. The title and the x>^’erogativea 
of the royal dignity are recognised by all the powers in the house of Orange- 
Nassau. 

Article LXVI. Boundaries of the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Article LXVIL That part of the old duchy of Luxemburg which is com- 
prised in the limits specified in the following Article is likewise ceded to the 
sovereign prince of the united provinces, now king of the Netherlands, to be 
possessed in perpetuity by him and his successors, in full property aaid sover- 
eignty The grand duchy of Luxemburg shall form one of the states 

of the Germanic confederation The town of Luxemburg, in a mili- 
tary point of view, shall be considered as a fortress of the confederation 

AHicle LXVIII. Boundaries of the grand duchy of Lxixemburg 

AHicle LXX. Eenunciation by the king of the Netherlands of Fulda and 
of the sovereign possessions of the house of Nassau-Orange in Germany (I)il- 
lenburg, Dietz, Siegen, and Hadamar) in favour of the king of Frussia. 

Ariiclc LXXl. The right and order of succession established between the 
two branches of the house of Nassau, by the Act of 1783, called XassaumluT 
Brhvereint is confirmed and transferred from the four principalities of Orango- 
Nassau to the grand duchy of Luxemburg. 

AHicle LXXII. His majesty the king of the Netheilaiids, in miiting un- 
der his sovereignty the countries designated in Aa-ticlos L.XVI and LXVIII, 
enters into all the rights, and takes upon himself all the charges and all the 
stipulated engagements relative to the provinces and districts detached from 
Prance by the treaty of peace concluded at Paris the 30th of May, 1814. 

Article LXXllL Concerning the force and validity of the articles uniting 
the Belgic provinces to the Netherlands. 
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Arttde LXXIV, The integrity of the Nineteen Cantons as they existed in a 
political body, from the signature of the convention of the 29th of December, 
1813, is rec<^gnised as the basis of the Helvetic system. 

Article LXXV. The Yalais, the territory of Geneva, and the principality 
of Neufchdtel, are united to Switzerland and shall form three new cantons. 
La Yall6e des Dappes, having formed part or the canton of Yaud, is restored 
to it. 

AHicU LXXVL The bishopric of B^lle, and the city and territory of 
Bienne, shall be united to the Helvetic confederation, and shall form part of 
the canton of Berne, with the exception of certain districts and communes 
united to the cantons of B^le and Neufchtol. 

AHicle LXXVIl. Provisions for the guarantee of the religious, political, 
and civic righlvS of the above (Article LXXYI) annexed districts. 

Article LXXVJII. Confirmation of the lordship of Razuns to the canton of 
Grisons. 

AHidc LXXIX. Concerning the commercial and military communications 
of the town of Geneva with the rest of Switzerland. 

AHicle LXXX, Concerning the cession by the king of Sardinia of a part of 
Savoy to the canton of Geneva, and the guarantee of commercial and military 
communications between Geneva and the Yalais by the road of the Simplon. 

Article LXXXL Concerning reciprocal compensations, payable by the 
cantons of Argau, Yaud, Ticino, and St. Gall to the ancient cantons of 
Schwyz, Uuterwald, TJri, Glaris, Zug, and Appenzell. 

AHicle LXXXIl Concerning the funds placed in England by the cantons 
of Zurich and Berne, and the regulation and payment of the Helvetic debt. 

AHicle LXXXIII. Concerning indemnification to landowners and a settle- 
ment of differences between the cantons of Berne and Yaud, concenung the 


same. 

AHicle LXXXIV. Confirmation of the Acts of Adhesion, and the principles 
therein established. 

Article LXXXV, Erontiers of the states of the king of Sardinia. 

AHiclcs LXXX VI and LXXXVIL Concerning the nnion of the former 
republic of Genoa with the kingdom of Sardinia, . • 

AHicle XC. Reservation to the king of Sardinia of the right of fortifying 
such points in his state as he may judge proper for his safety. • ■ • • 

AHicle XCIL The provinces of Ohahlais and Faucigny, and the whme of 
the territory of Savoy to the north of Ugine, belonging to his maj^ty the 
king of Sardinia, shall form a part of the neutrality of Switzerland, as it is 

recognised and guaranteed by the powers. ^ u- 

Ariiele XCIIL Description of the territories, etc., of which the 
of Austria takes possession on the side of Italy,— Istna, Dalmatia, months of 

the Cattaro, Yenice, Tyrol, Yorarlberg, etc. _ 

AHicle XCl V. Territories united to the Austrian monarchy, the Yaltelline, 

Bormio, Ohiavenna, Bagusa, etc. 

AHicle XCV. Austrian frontiers in Italy. 

Article XG VI. The general principles, adopW by^the wngr^ at Vienna. 

for the navigation of rivers shall ^ applicable to v . 

Article XC VJ2I. His royal highness the archd^e France d’^. tos tore 

and successors, shaU possess, in fuU sovereignty 
gio, and Mirandola, as they existed at 

Pormio ^1797^ The archduchess IMaria Beatrice d Efete, her hei^ 

^ ormio {I Y > . - Rovereivntv and property, the duchy of Massa and 

cessors, shall possess, in tnii sovereignty ^uu . :{. t ^^ana. 

■nriTif'iTjalitv of Carrara, as well as the imperial fiefs in .La gi 
The Matter mav^e applied to the purposes of exchanges, or other an^gme^s 
“roo^^on eSand JorLg to mutual convenience, xnth his im- 
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perial highness the grand duko of Tuscany. The rights of hucccbsiou and 
reversion, established in the branches of the archdncal houses of Austria rela- 
tive to the duchies of Modena, Reggio, Mirandola, and the principality of 
Massa and Carrara, are preserved. 

Article XCIX, Her majesty^ the empress Marie I(Ouis(^ shall possess, in 
full property and sovereignty, tiie duchies of Parma, PlacAuitia, and Gutistalla 
with the exception of the districts lying within the states of his imperial and 
royal apostolic majesty on the left bank of the Po. The s’oversiou of these 
countries shall be regulated by common consent, with the courts of Austria 
Russia, France, Spain, England, and Prussia ; due regard being had to the 
rights of reversion of the house of Austria, and of his majesty the kiiitj of 
Sardinia, to the said countries. 

Article 0. Possessions of the grand duchy of Tuscany. The Presidii, Elba, 
Piombiuo, imperial fiefs, etc. 

AHicle CL The principality of Lucca, erected iut;o a <lu(thy, shall be pos- 
sessed in full sovereignty by her majesty the infanta Maria Louisa; and her 
descendants, in the direct male line. Engagement of Austria and Tusc^any to 
pay an annuity of 500,000 francs. 

Article GILL The Marches, with Oamerino, and otluu' <h^pendencies, the 
duchy of Beuevento and the principality of Poute-Oorvo, Ravenna, Bologna, 
and Ferrara, with the exception of that part of Ferrara whit*.h is situahHl on 
the left bank of the Po, are resiered to the holy The inhabitants of the 
oountriea who return under the government of the holy m.(\ in cous(M][neuce 
of the stipulations of congress, shall enjoy the benefit of Article XVI of the 
Treaty of Paris, of the 30th of May, 1814. 

AHicle GIY. His majesty King Fesrdinaud IV, his heirs and successors, 
is restored to the throne of Naples, and his maj*'!sty is a(‘kuowl(idg<Hl by the 
powers as king of the Two Sicilies. 

AHicle CY. Affairs in Portugal. Restitution of the town of OH venca. . , . 

AHicle CYIL His royal highness the prince regent of tlu^ king<loms of 
Portugal and Brazil, wishing to give an unc<iuivocal proof of bis bigh consid- 
eration for his most Christian majesty, engages to restore^ Fr(m(4i (Juiana to his 
said majesty, as far as the river Oyapok. 

AHicle CVIII, The powers whose states are w^iparated or croswMl by the 
same navigable river engage to regulate by common constmt: all 1 hat regards its 
navigation. For this purpose they will name commissiouerH, who shall assem- 
ble, at the latest, within six months after the termination of the congress, and 
who shall adopt, as the bases of their proceedings, the principhvs established 
by the following Articles. 

AHicle CIX. The navigation of the rivers along their whole course, re- 
ferred to in the preceding article, from the point where each of tliem b<MH>me8 
navigable to its mouth, shall be entii’oly free, and shall not, in respect to 
comme^e, be prohibited to any one; it being understood tliat the r<‘gulation8 
established with regard to the police of this navigation shall 1 k^ respected, as 

they will be framed alike for all, and as favourable as possible to the com- 
merce of all nations. 

established both for m collection 
^ maintenance of the police shall be, as nearly as pos- 

sible, the same along the whole course of the river, and shall also extend, 
^less particular ciroumstances prevent it, to thosii of its hvamhm and junc- 
tions which in their navi^hle course separate or traverse different states. 

Amole CXI. The duties on navigation shall bo regulated in a uniform and 
^ttled manner and with as little reference as possible to the different qual- 
uy of the merchandise, in order that a minute examination of the cargo may 
be rendered unnecessary, except with a view to prevent fraud and evasion. 
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The amount of the duties, which shall in no case exceed those now paid, ah ail 
be determined by local circumstances, which scarcely allow of a gener^ rule 
in ihis respect The tariff shall, however, be prepared in such a manner as to 
encourage commerce by facilitating navigation; for which purpose the duties 
established upon the Rhine, and now in force on that river, may serve as an 
approximating rule for its construction. The’ tariff once settled, no increase 
shall take place therein, except by common consent of the states bordering on 
the rivers ; nor shall navigation be burdened with any other duties thairSose 
fixed in the regulation. 

Article CXIL The oiBOices for the collection of the duties, the number of 
which shall be reduced as much as possible, shall be determined upon in the 
above regulation, and no change shall afterwards be made but by common 
consent, unless any of the states bordering on the rivers shall wMi to diminiRh 
the number of those which exclusively belong to the same. 

AHicle CXIII. Each state bordering on the rivers is to be at the expense 
of keeping in’ good repair the towing-paths which pass through its territory, 
and of maintaining the necessary works through the same extent in the chan- 
nels of the river, in order that no obstacle may be experienced to the naviga- 
tion. The intended i*egulation shall determine the manner in which the states 
bordering on the rivers are to participate in these latter works, where the op- 
posite banks belong to different governments. 

AHicle CXIV. There shall nowhere be established stbre-house, port, or 
forced harbour duties (Droits mtape, Wkihelle, et de reldche foro^). Those 
already existing shall be preserved for such time only as states bordering on 
rivers (without regard to the local interest of the place ot connti^ where they 
are established) shall find them necessary or useful to navigation and com- 
merce in general. 

Article CXV. The custom-houses belonging to the states bordering on riv- 
ers shall not interfere in the duties of navi^tion. Regulations be es- 
tablished to prevent officers of the enstoms, in the exefcise of their functions, 
throwing obstacles in the way of navigation; but eftre shall be tak^ by 
means of a strict police on the bank, to preclude every attempt of the inhab- 
itants to smuggle goods through the medium of boatmen. 

Article CXVL Everything expressed in the preceding articles dmU be 
settled by a general arrangement in which there sh^ also be comprised what- 
ever may need ulterior determination. The arrangement once settled shall 
not be changed but by and with the consent of all the stai^ bordering on 
rivers, and they shall take care to provide for ite execution with due regard to 


circumstances and locality. 

Artide CXVIL The particular regulations relative to the navigation of the 
Rhine, Neckar, the Main, the Moselle, the Meuse, and the Schelde, raoh as 
they are annexed to the present act, shall have the same force and validity as 

if they were textn^y inserted herein. ^ j 

Artide CXVllL The treaties, conventions, declarations, regulations, and 

other particular acts which are annexed to tlm preset act, viz. 

1. The treaty between Russia and Austria relative to Poland, of ^2:ls6 
of April (3d of May) 1816, Ho. 13; A liea^betv^ amd 

relative to Poland, of the 21st of April (3d of 1^), W16, Ho. W ; 3. 
The treaty, rdaUve to Cracov, between Ansta^PruMiajaDd Bns- 

sia, of the 2l8t of April (3d of May), 1815, Ho, 14; 4. ^ 

Prussia (Austria and Russia) and toony of the 18th of Jtoy, 1815, Ho. 1^ 
6. The declaration of the king of Saiony rMpe<^ toe^hte of the honw 
of Schoenhurg of toe 18to of ^y, 1815, Ho 17; 6 b;^ 

Prussia and Hanover, of toe 29to of May, 181^Ho. I’ 
between Prussia and toe grand duke of Saxe-Weimar, of toe Ist of June, 
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1815, No, 24; S. The convention beti\v<*eu PruNHia aiul tho diiko and jnmee of 
Nassau, of the lUst of May, 1815, No. 28 ; Th(^ act coiuHUiuni; th(5 fctlera- 
tive coustitutioii of (iermany of the 8th (h* June, 1815, No. 20; lOj The treaty 
hcuwccu the king of the NeUierlaiKls and rrussini, Ihighuid, Auatria, and Bus- 
sia, of the 3lSt of May, 1815, No. 22 ; 11. The (hMlarai ion of tlie Ought) pow- 
ers on the affairs of tlic Helvetic conffsleratiou of the 2t)ih of Miireh, No, 9; 
and the act of aceessioii of the <li<di of the 27 (h of May, 1815, No. 20; 12. The 
protocol of the 29th of March, 1815, on tln^ <'(wious made by tln^ king of Sar- 
dinia to the canton of Geneva, No. 10; 18. 'fhc) irt^aty bdnviam the king of 
Sardinia, Austria, England, Bussia, Prussia, aiui Ih‘an(‘e, of th(^ 20th of May, 
1815, No. 19; 14. The act entitled ^Glonditions which artH to serve XH the basis 
of the union of the states of (hujcvawit h thos<^ of his Sardinian majesty, 
No, 19 ; 15. Tim declaration of tlu^ (eight) pinvers on the abolition 'o»' the 
slave trade of the 8th of Pebruary, 1815, No. 7; It). The regulation respect- 
ing the free navigation of rivers, No. 11; 17. The regnlatlon concerning the 
precedence of diplomatic agents, No. 8; shall be cousidenMl jw integral parts 
of the arrangement of the (songress, and shall have, thrimgliout', the same 
force and validity as if they were inserted, word for woref in llm general 
treaty. 

Artich CXIX, All the powers assemlded in tli<^ eongnws m wdl as the 
princes and free towns, who have concurrtul intln^ arrangeanent spiMuffed, and 
in the acts csonlirmed, in this general treaty, invile<l to ae.(‘(Hic to it-. 

Article CXX. The French language having been exclusively c.m ployed in 
all the copies of the present treaty, it is deelaixal, l»y Ihe, powers who have 
concurred in this act, that the use made of t he laiiiguage shall not. eoisst-rued 
into a prece.deiit for the future ; eveny power, thendorts rcsm*v<*s U> its(d:f the 
adoption in future negotiations awul <'on vent-ions of the language) it- has here- 
tofore employed in its diplomatic relations; and tliis treaty shall tud/ 
cited as a invcedent contrary to th<^ (^staldislusl practice. 

Article CXX"!, The present tireat-y sliall be rat-itied, and the ndiff cations 
exchanged in six months, and by the court of Port-tigaJ in a year or sotmer, 
if possible. A copy of this general treaty sluiU Im depositoil in t-he archives 
of the court and state of his imp<yrial and royal apoBt»oHt^ majesty at Vi(mna, 
in case any of the courts of Europe shall think proper (‘.onsult the original 
text of this instrument. 

In faith of winch the respe,ctive plenipoteutiaricH have signed t-his act, and 
have affixed thereunto the sepals of Uieir arms. 

Hone at Vienna, the ninth of June, in the year of our Lord, 1815. 


VTfT 

w fMtf Ai Jlp 

CONSTITUTION OP THE GBBMAN EM PIKE 

JfThis translation is from the toxt of tho (’lonsthution iw adopted 
April 14th, 1871, and amemlfd in lS7it and in JH8H, givon in a «nppl©- 
ment to VoncartSf Berlin, 1801, 

His majesty the king of Prussia in the name of the North (ilerman Confed- 
eration, his majesty the king of Bavaria, Ins majesty the king of WUrtem- 
berg, his royal highness the grand duke (»f Baden, and his royal highness the 
grand duke of Hesse and by Bhine (und bei Bludn) for those parts of the 
grand duchy of Hesse lying south of the Main, conclude an tn^erlaBting confed- 
eration for the. protection of the federal territory and of the laws ell’ective 
within the same, as well as for the fostering of the welfare of the German i>eo- 
ple. This confederation shall bear the namh German Empire, and sliall have 
the following constitution: 
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I, FKDKRAL TERIUTORY 


Arlido L The finleml territ^>r.v eotiHmtHof ilu^ HiaUjHof PrnsBia with Laiien- 
l)ur|jr, Bavaria, Haxony, Wurtemherp;, Biule.ii, UcHHe, Mevhlouburg-Schworiu, 
Bax.O‘W<amar, iM(a*kleul»urg“SircU(,7i, Ohkaiburg, Brunswkik, Saxe-Meimngen, 
Haxe ” Alteu)i»urg, ( Vilmrg - ( Jotha, Anhalt, Bchwarzburg - Budolstadt, 

Bdiwarzburg S<m(lershausou, Wakh^'.k, IhaiBB of the Khloi* Line, Boubb of the 
Younger Liii(% Hdrauniburg Liibeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, 


n. iMPKEiAL Lr<:a.mx.ATXt)K 

Arpdc'J. Willuii thiH federal ierriUn'y the eruj)ire exereiises the right of 
leginlatiou aee<irdiiig to lh<^ eontenlH of thin eoustiiuiioii, and to Buch effect 
that the iniiKU'ijil hu.vs tuike^ [>r(H‘ed<mei*, of local lawH. The lawn of the empire 
are rendcnMl binding by imiHuial proclamation, madeby nn'aiiH of a bulletin 
(d* th<^ imperisil Ui\\H ( Rridinymizhkili)^ In ho far as no other date in iS^it in 
t he i>ubrwho,d law bn* ilH going into edeet, Uuh dale is t^> be the fourteenth day 
aftcu' the e,x[nr;dion of that day tm which the copy of the imperial law bulletin 
in (pjeHtion was issued in Ihuiin, 

Artidv //. dln^ right- of eiti'/iensliip is uiufonu f(U’ all Germany, By virtue 
th(‘r(‘of the nativf^ (snbjeel, ciliwn) of every fed<a‘al state is to be treated in 
(wery othto* si ale of lln^ oonftMha’ation an a native, and accordingly Is to bo ad- 
nutit<Hi to pernmiiunit. residence, tht^ pursuit (»f Ins trade,, t-o public offices, to 
the acRniHition of n‘;d estaie, to the attainment of rigid s of local citixenship, 
and to the enjoyment, of all otium civil*, rights under the same couditions iis a 
uativi*, and is also to be insd^nl as sucJi in regard to h^gal prosecution and the 
proteidion of lln^ law. 

No ( hM'inan slm-ll be r(*st.rictcd in the exereiw^ of this privilege by the author- 
itii*H of his own stabs or by llmse of any other state of the confederation, 

Idiow* inf,qila,tiotis relating to t lu^- car(^ of paupers and their admission to the 
[irivilegi’S of a,ny local (‘onnnunity are not attVeted by the prineijiles expressed 
in tin*, lirsti paragrapb, 

Moreovm*, fm* tin^ piH^smd. those t-rcaii<^s wliich exist between the individual 
stattw of the <Hmfed(U'ation in ri^gard to the custody of persons to be banished, 
the C4ire of sic.k piH’Hons, and the burial of deecasisl citixeim remain in 
force. 

The nec4*HHary lognlations In regard to the fullllmont of military duty in 
iHdation to t he nat ivis stuto will Ih^ made hereafter in the way of imperial legis- 
lation, AH thsrmanH shall have equal claims upon the protection of the em- 
'pire, as against foreign couutricH, 

ArhWr 4 , following matters are subject to the supervision of the 
empiric and to its h^gislatiou: 

1 . the r<*.gulal ions <umcenung removal from plcme to place, the acquiring of 
honui ami resldiause, c-itixenship in iudividuid states, passporte, and police sur- 
veiUanee of foivigum*H, and eoiumruing the carrying on of trade, as well as the 
insurance l>uHin<ws, in so far its th<*!se inattm’s have not been already provided 
for in Artich^ 3 of this eonstiiul-ion— in Bavaria, however, with the exclusion 
of mattem ridatlng to t lu^ csiabUshmeutof home and residence and also regu- 
lations in r(*gard to colonisation and emigration to foreign countries; 

2. h^giHlnl-iou emnuu'ning eustomB duties, and commerce, and the taxes to 
be appluHl to the uses of the empire; 

3. the tvgulatiou of the systems of weights and measures, and the coinage, 
iogidhtu' wit h the thstxtrminat ion of the principles to be observed in the enus* 
Biou of funded and unfunded paper money; 
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4. the general regulations concerning the banking business; 

6. patents for inventions ; 

6. the protection of intellectual property, 

7. the organisation of common prol (action for German trade in foreign 
countries, of German navigation, and of the flag at sea, and arranging for 
general consular representation, which is provided by the empi]c<^; ^ 

8. the system of railroads, in Bavaria with the ix^stiictions v)f the provisions 
in Article 46, and the construction of means of (u.)mnniuicalion by land and 
water for the purposes of defence of the (iountry, and for common intercourse * 

9. rafting and navigation on those water routes <M)mmon to several states’ 

and the condition of these routes, as well as river and other water dues- like- 
wise the signals in use in navigation of the sea (lightheuH(\s, barrels, buovs 
and other day signals) ; ^ ’ 

10. the postal and telegraph servic^e, in Bavaria and \Viirt<unlwrg how- 
ever, only according to the provisions in article 52 ; 

11. provisions for the mutual execution of judicial semtimees in civil mat- 
ters and the sjitisfaction of requisitions in general ; 

12. likewise concerning the authentication of public documents ; 

13. common legislation as to the whole civil law, the criminal law, and 
judicial proceedings ; 

14. the imperial military organisation and the navy; 

15. regulations for the surveillance of mcdi(‘ial and vcdiuinary practice • 

16. regulation of the press and of societies. ' 

Article $. The legislative functions of the empire are i^.^ercised by tiie Bun- 

dm'ath (federal council) and the Bmilmtuff (di(*iti). A <*oncordailee of the 
views of the majority of both houses is ne<mmry and suilUnent^ for the missagc 
of a law of the empire. ^ 

If, upon the proposal of a law concerning tlu^ army, the navy, and those 
taxes specified in article 35, there occurs a dilferenc(^ of o|>inion', the vaU) of 

the presiding officer decides, if this vote is in favour of the maintenance of tlu^- 
existing arrangement. 


III. BUNDEBBATII 


The Bundesrath consists of the i-oprosoutativca of the inoinbcrs 
of the contederation, among ivhom tho votes aro divided so that Prussia with 
the former votes of Hauovor, tho electorate of 


Hesso. Holstein, Nassau, and Frankfort shall have 

Bavaria 

Saxony ... 

Wiirtemberg 

;^den * ‘ * 

Hesse 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

Saxe-Weimar 

Meckleuburg-Strelitz 

Oldenburg , 

Brunswick 

Saxe-Meiningen * 

Saxc-Altenburg 

Baxe-Ooburg-(fotha * 

Anhalt....?^. 

Bchwarzburg-Rudolstadt. ...[ .M 

Bchwarzburg-Sondersbausen. ’ 

Waldeck .....V.' 

Reuss of the Eider Line 

Reuas of the Younger Line. 

Bchaumburg-Lippe M ’ 


• Hi#. 
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Lippo, 

Luhtick ....... 

Bircnuin 

Hamburg ... . 


1 vote 
1 “ 

1 “ 

1 “ 


Altogother , , 


58 votes 


Every member of the exHi federation ih entitled to appoint as many delegates 
to the BuiKh^snith as it has votes. The total of the votes accredited any one 
Btate Bluill, however, ho (‘^ist us a unit. 

Article 7* ThC) BuiKh^srulh takes action: 

1. (M)n(xmung th(>) me:isur<is to Im proposed to the Beichstag and the reso- 
lutions passed by lhati body ; 

2 eoncerning the g<meral ordinances and regulations necessary for the 
execution of th<i laws of the empi**^ the law of the empire does not 

preserilx') otherwise ; 

;i. eoucenii ng (Udecds which may appear in the execution of the laws of the 
empire or in tlu^ abovennentioned ordinances or regulations. 

Every niemhe,r of the confe, deration is privileged to introduce proposals 
and bring them u[) for discussion, and it is the duty of the presiding officer to 
submit iliem to dedibemtiou, 

IhiSolutlouB ar(^ paHS(Kl, cjccepting as prescribed in articles 5, 37, 78, by 
simple majoritiy. Tdie votes not represented or instructed are not counted. 
In ea.s(^ (yf a tie tlu^ vote of the presiding officer decides. 

lu the passuge of a re^Holution concerning mattex's wdiich according to the 
provisions of this (HynstitiUt ion are not common to the wdiole empire, only the 
votes of those members of the confederation arc counte<l to whom this matter 
is common. 

ArUefe The Uumlesrath appoints from among its members permanent 
committees: 

1. on the army juid the fortiheationB ; 

2. on naval alf airs; 

3. on enstoms and taxes; 

4. on commerce and traffic; 

5. on ruiilrosnls, p<fstal service, and telegraphs; 

6. on the jiuliciary ; 

7. on accounts. 

In («i(‘.h of thes<^ committees at least four states of the confederation shall 
ho represented in addition to the presiding officer, and in these committees 
each state has but one vote. In the committee on the army and the fortifica- 
tions Bavaria has a pt^rmanent seat. The remaining members of this commit- 
Uh>i as well as the nuunbers of the committee on the navy are appointed by the 
emperor; the members <»f the other committees are elected by the Bundesrath. 
Theses committees are to be reconstituted at ' every session of the Bundesrath, 
that is, (inch year, and then the retiring members shall bo again eligible. 

In addition, there shall be appointed in the Buxidesrath a committee oh for- 
eign affiairs, composed of the delegJdes of the kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Wiirtemberg, and t wo to \m elected yearly by the Bundesrath from other 
states of the coufe<leration; in this committee Bavaria presides. 

The committ<yeH shall be provided with the officials necessary to the execu- 
tion of thtdr labours. 

Artick 9, Every member of the Bundesrath has the right to appear in the 
Beichstag, and shall be heard there at any time at his request to represent the 
views of his governxuent, even when these have not been adopted by the ma- 
jority of tlie Bundesrath. Ko one shall be at the same time a member of the 
BiuKlcsrath and the Beichstag. 
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AHkle 10. The emperor is under obligation to afford to the members of the 
Bundesrarh the customaiy diplomatic protection. 

IV. PUEBIDIITM 

Article 11. The king of Prussia shall be the president of tlu^ confederation, 
and shall bear the title German Emperor. The empm’or shall r^bpresent the 
empire in international affairs, shall declare war and e()U(*iude p('ace in the 
name of the empire, enter into alliances and other treaties with fonugu stattv^, 
accredit and receive ambassadors. 

The sanction of the Bundesrath is necessjiry for tlie dcudaration of war in 
the name of the empire, except wlum an attack is made on tiu^ territory of the 
confederation or its coasts. 

In so far as the treaties with foreign countries relat.(5 to such, matiters tis, 
according to article 4, come within tlie scope of th<^ iinp(u*ial h^gislation, the 
approval of the Bundesrath shall be reiiuinsl for their rat itlcat.ion and the con- 
sent of the I^ichstag to make them effective. 

Article 12. The emperor shall convene the BuudeiHratli and the Itis'chstag, 
and open and adjourn and close them. 

AHicle IS. The Bundesrath and the Ihuchstag shall be (‘onvtmed annually, 
and the Bundesrath may be convened for the preparat ion of business without 
the Reichstag, but the Iteichstag shall not bo couvemnl withouli the Buudes- 
rath. 

Article 14 .. The Bnudeswith must convened upon the diuuand of one- 
third of its members. 

Article IS. The chancellor of the empire, who is to l>e appoinUsl by the 
emperor, is to be the presiding officer of the Bundesrath and to have the super- 
vision of its business. 

The chancellor of the empire may appoint any member of Btmd(^ralh 
to represent him by written authorisiition. 

Article 16. The necessiiry bills shall he presented t,o the R(dchstag in the 
name of the emperor according to the resolutions of the Bundesrath, and they 
are to be supported in the Reichstag by tlu^ imvmbers of the Bundt'^rat-h or by 
si)ecial commissioners to be appointed by them. 

Article 17. The emperor is to prepare ami publish tin?) laws of the empire 
and to supervise their execution. The ordinances and regulations of the em- 
peror are to be issued in the name of the empire, aiulreciuire for their validity 
the signature of the chancellor of the empire, who thereby becomes n^sponsible 
for them. 

Article 18. The emperor appoints the officers of the empire, and has these 
render their oaths of office, and if necessary attends to tiheir dismissal 

Officials of a state of the confederation appointed to an offie(»! under the 
empire shall enjoy the same rights with regard to the empiric whic-h wer(^ due 
them in their native state because of their official position, provided that no 
other stipulation has been made by imperial legislatiiou before^ their entrance 
into the imperial service. 

AHicle 10. If members of the confederation shall not fultll (heir (ionsthu- 
tional duties towards the confederation, they may be eom|Hdled to do so by 
means of [military] execution. This execution is to be ordered by the Bun- 
desiath and to be carried out by the emperor. 

V. BBI0H8TAG* 

AHicle 20. The Reichstag is to be formed by direct universal election with 
secret ballot. 

Until the regulation by law which, is reserved in section 5 of the election 
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law of May 1869 {Bimdesgemizhlatt, 1869, p. 145), there shall be elected 
48 (lolegaiCH in Bavaria, 17 in Wiirlemberg, 14 in Baden, 6 in Hesse south of 
thft Main, ] 5 in Alsace-Lorraine; the total of delegates therefore is 397.' 

AHiele 21, Leave of abwiiice is not required of oflicialB for entering the 
IteichHtag. 

When a nieml)er of the HeichRlag accepts a salaried olhce of the empire, or 
a salaried ofllco of a state of th(^ confederation, or enters upon an oifice in the 
service of the empin^ or of an individual state which brings with it a higher 
rank or a higher salary, he loses his seati and vote in the Beichstag and can 
regain his place therein only by a new election. 

Article 22. dlie transacdions of the Beichstag are public. 

AccuvaUs reports of tlu^ transiuitions in the public sessions of the Beichstag 
are not to reiuler thcsir antihors accountable. 

AHidc 2S, The Ih^ichstag has the right within the competency of the em- 
pire to propose laws and I’efer to the Biindesi'at.h or the chancellor of the em- 
Xiire petitions addressiHl t.o it. 

Article 24, The legislative iKuiod of the Beichstag lasts five years.’ For the 
dissolution of the Iteichstag within this jieriod a resolution of the Bundesrath 
with the approval of the emperor is required. 

Jtiich 25. In case of dissolution of the Beichstag the electors shall assem- 
ble within sixty days thereafter, and the Beichstag within ninety days. 

Artide 26. Without its own approval the Beichstag shall not be adjourged 
for a perioil longer than thirty days, and adjournment shall not be repeated 
during the same session. 

Article 27. The Beichstag examines the legality of the election of its mem- 
bers and decides tluuMHUi. It regulates the routine of its business and its dis- 
cipline by a code of rules and elecsts its presidents, its vice-presidents, and sec- 
retari(^s. 

Article 2S. The Beichstag passes laws by an absolute majority. The pres- 
mci) of the majority of the lawful number of members is necessary to render 
valid its resolutdous. 

AHide 21K The menxl>erB of the Beichstag are representatives of the whole 
people, and are not hound by orders or instructions. 

Art'kte .10. No memlK^r of the Beichstag shall at any time undergo judicial 
prosciuitioxi or di^ipline because of his vote or because of utterances made in 
the execution of bis ofihdal functious, or shall otherwise be held responsible 
outside the assembly. 

Article SI. No mendxer of the Beichstag shall be tried or arrested for an 
act involving punishment during the session of the Beichstag without the con- 
sent (xf that body, except) when arrested in the act or in the course of the fol- 
lowing day. 

Bimihu* permission is nc^cessa-ry for arrest because of debt. 

Upon the demand of the Iteichstag, every legal proceeding gainst one of 
its members and all imprisonment in civil cases or preceding trial shall be sus- 
l>ended during the session, 

Article S2. Members of the Iteichstag are not allowed to draw any salary or 
compensation as such. 


[ ^ The total memborship of the Reichstag as arranged by the consfcitutloa ynd ty the 
election law, 897, as stated above, is distributed as follows: Prussia 285, ^varla 48, Saxony 
28, Wttrtomberg 17, Alsace-Lorraine 16, Baden 14, Hesse 9, Mecklenberg-Schwerla 6, Saxe- 
Weimar 8, Oldwburg 8, Brunswick 8, Hamburg 8, Saxe-Meiningen 2, 8axe-Coburg-Gotha 2, 
Anhalt 2, and all the rest one each. The members are chosen in single electoral districts fixed 


by imperiaUaw.'l ^ ^ 

[• The period was originally three years. It was changed to five by an amendmeat or 

March 19th, 1888.] 
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VI. CUSTOMS AKU OOMMEKOB 

Article SS, Germany forms a single tm'itory in regard to eustoma and 
commerce, having a common tariff frontier, Portionaof territory not adapted 
for inclnsion in this tariff boundary remain <vxelnded. All objects which en- 
joy free exchange within a state of the confederation may be introduced into 
every other state of the confederation, and ar<i to bo snbjtHst to taxation in the 
latter only in so far as similar domestic products in the fwune are subject to 
taxation therein. 

Article $4. The Hanseatic cities, Xh’emen and Hambtirg, together with a 
district of their own or of the surrounding huvitory mlequate to the purpose, 
remain free ports outside of the common tarilf boundary, until they request 
their inclusion in the same. 

Article $5. The empire has the exclusive right of legislation eonceruing 
everything relating to customs, the taxation of salt and tobacco produced 
within the territory of the confederation, brandy and beer manufactured 
within it, and sugar and syrup made from beets or other domestic products; 
concerning the mutual safeguarding against fraud of the taxes levied in the 
various states of the confederation upon articles of tsonsumption ; also concern- 
ing the measures which are necessitated })y special exemptions from taxation 
and for the protection of the common tarilf boundary. 

In Bavaria, "Wurtemberg, and Baden, the taxation of domestie brandy and 
beer is reserved for local legislation. The states of the (jonfederatiou will, 
however, endeavour to secure correspondence in their legislation concerning 
the taxation of these articles also. 

Article S6. The imposing and the regulation of customs and excise (art,. 35) 
within its own territory is reserved to (^ach state of the coiitederation in so far 
as it has hitherto exercised these functions. 

The emperor supervises the legal proceedings byimiierial ofllcials whom he 
assigns to the customs or excise offices and to the administrative boards of the 
various states,* after hearing the committee of the Biuuhssrath on customs rev- 
enues. 

Beports made by these officials concerning defects in the execution of the 
common legislation (art. 35) are presented in the Bundesrath for tuition. 

Anicle SI. In taking action upon these ordinances and regulations for the 
execution of common legislation (art, 35), the vote of the presiding officer de- 
cides when it accords with the maintenance of the existing ordinance or regu- 
lations. 

Article S8. The revenue from customs and other dues, mentioKmd in article 
35, these latter in so far as they are subject to the legislation of the empire, 
goes to the imperial treasury. 

This revenue consists of the whole income of the customs and other taxes 
after deduction of : 

1. concessions in taxes and reductions resting upon tiie provisions of the 
laws or general constitutional regulations, 

2. reimbursements for taxes improperly collected, 

3. the cost of collection and administration, to wit: 

(а) in case of customs, the expenses necessitated by the protection and col- 
lection of the customs on the frontier and in frontier distdeta lying towards 
countries outside of the empire ; 

(б) in case of the tax on salt, the expenses necessitated by the payment of 
salaries to officials intrusted with the collection and control of this tax in the 
salt mines ; 

(c) in the case of taxes on beet sugar and tobacco, the compensation to be 
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aliowodMx) various p;ov(^mraei)itB of the confederation according to the reso- 
lufiouH of the Buiulesrath for the expenHCB of administering this taxation; 

,{d) in the casc^. of the r<nnaining taxes, 15 per cent, of the tolixl receipts. 
Those districts lying out Hi<le of tlie eoimnon customs boundary contribute 
to the expeust^s of the empire by the payment of an aversum [a sum of ac- 
([uittaneej . 

Ihwaria, Wurtemberg, aud Baden have no part in the income derived by 
the imiKuial tnnwury from taxes on brandy and beer, nor in the corresponding 
portion of the ahove- mentioned aversum, 

/lr//V*/c idK din; statenumts to he rendered at the end of each quarter by the 
revenue boards (d' the states of the confederation, and the final settlements to 
bo nnid(^ at t lu^ close of the year and upon the closing of the boohs, concern- 
ing tlu^ reexdpls of llu^ enstoum and taxes on consumption, due to the imperial 
treasu'ry a(X',ording to art icle in the course of the quarter or, respectively, 
of llu^ iluaneial yt^ar, are i)tit together by the administrative boards of the 
states of th<^ exiu federation, after tiaving been examined, in general siimmaxies, 
in whic.h every duty is to ho shown separately, and these summaries are to bo 
fomva,rde<l ((» the eommittee of the Buudesrath on iwieounts. 

By numns of thes(»y summaries the latter temporarily determines, every three 
moutiiH, the anumnt due to th<^ imixuial treasury from the tretisury of each 
8tat<u)f the eon federation, and informs the Bundesrath and the states of the 
confederation of the condition of tln^se accounts, and also presents yearly a 
final slalementj of the amount-s with its comments to the Bundesrath. The 
Bumhvsrath, lak(^s action upon this statement. 

A^iielv J/K The regulations of llie customs-imion treaty, of July 8th, 1867, 
remain in force in so far Jis they are not changed by the regulations of this 
constitution and so hyng as they liave not been changed in the manner pre- 
scrilnd in artiek^ 7, reHi>ectively 78. 
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41 . Railways which are considered necessary to the best interests of 
the defence of < Germany or of the general commerce maybe constructed at 
the (oxtxmse of tlu^ emjxire, by virtue of a law of the empire, even against the 
obj(HlionH of tlu^ memi)ers of the confederation wlioae territories tlieae railways 
traverse, wit hout detracting from tlie rights of local sovereignty, or concessions 
for thdr (‘.onsti'uction may be granted to private contractors together with the 
rights of (expropriation. 

It is the duty of every existing railway management to permit neviy con- 
st met cal raihvays to form junctions with thdr roads at the expense of the 
fornuu*. 

All th(‘. l(*gal n^gulations granting to existing railway companicjs the right 
of injunction against the construction of paralkl or compding raihvays am 
h(‘r(l)y abolisluHl throughout Die (milling without preiudice to rights already 
ac<pur(sl, Hutli right of injuntlion, moreover, is not to Ix^ granted in the 
concessions to b(^ given in the future. 

Artirle Thefedmid govi^rnment binds itself to manage the German rail- 
ways in the int^u‘^^st of gimeral commerce as a uniform system, and for this 
purpose to have railways to be built in the future also constructed ■ aud 
equiipp(xl ai(‘.(H>rdlug to uiliform staudarda, 

AAwh 4iL In accofdauce with this, harmonious arrangements as to manage- 
ment shall be made with all possible speed ; especially, uniform regulations 
shall be introduced fortlui policing of the railways. The empire shall provide 
that the management of the railways shall at all times keep them in such con- 

H. W,— VOL, XV, 2ll 1 
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(litiou as to construction that they alToixl the iKHmsury and ahall JU 

them out \vUli rolling stock as the ihmhIs of t ralVie dc.mand. 

Article Jflh Those having the mauagcnunit of the mil ways an^ I'ound lo lu’o- 
vkle such passenger trains of Ihe sihhhI as an* iHM'ossary for Irallic 

and for the establishment or s(•.h(‘duh^s which shall propin'l) ha,nuonis(‘, and in 
the same way to provide llie freight li’ains maasssaiy (’or (Ik^ in’oixn' (amdini of 
the freight tVallic, and also to arrangt*- for a, dii’ci'l Iranster of passengers and 
freight from one radway to another at' the eustoinary I'ah's. 

Article 4f>. The empire shall hav(^ control of (lu^, l•ai<‘S of fare. It shall OB- 
pecially endeavour to attain the following objects ; 

1. that uniform n gulationsof traHic Ix^ <\stahlisluMl on all (ho’ma,u railways 
as speedily as possible. 

2. that the greateSu possibh', nniformity and i educt ion <d’ rai<\s h(^ attained, 
especially that with greater distama^s in triuisportalion of coai, euk(‘, Nvood, 
metals, stone, salt, crinhMron, maiuinss, and siinihir snbslanees, a. ral(^. sidU- 
ciently low he established to corn\spon(l to th<‘, n(M*ds of ngi'ieidt ur<‘ and indus- 
try, and that, in i)articnlar, the one Ifemiiff ral<i 1 k‘, int roiiiuxHl as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Article J/}. In the case of conditions of distn^ss, (‘sp<‘ciailly at a, time of an 
unusual increase in Ih ', price of provisions, t h(u*ail\\ayH sin^ bound to intro- 
duce temporarily a rediuuxl rat(5 for transportaition, csp<Hdally of grain, dour, 
cereals, and ])otatoes, his rate to eorr(‘spoml to the sp(X‘i}U ncod and to he 
fixed by the emperor u]>on the advice of Mn^ <'otnp(d<Mdi coinn ittin* of the 
Bimdesratli. This rate, however, shall not des<xnid hehnv tluh b' west rate for 
raw' prodiuds on the railway in (pieslion. 

The })receding regulations as well as lln^sc* in articU^s *12 to *1 » not ap- 
plicable to Bavaria. 

The ojupire also in Bavaria has lln^ right) !(► fix by way ef h'gislation uni- 
form standards for the construction nnd eipupimmt of railways important for 
the dc'fence of th<^ country. 

Article Jf7, To the dcniancls of tln^ autboriti(*s of tln^ enipin* with r(dVr(mc(^ 
to the use of raihvays for the ikhwIs of the tUdVime of tbunnany nil I'tiiUvay 
managements must comply without' lu^sibU ion. Espisdally army (nmipuumts 
and all wnir material are to be rorwar(h^d ait unifoi'in reducsMl rales, 


YXXL POSTAL AND TIOJ'XJRArU HMUYIOK 

Article The postal and t<degra'ph s(M‘vit*(‘Hare to hearrangislundmati- 
aged for the w'holc territory of thetbunnan Empire as uniform stale iiist'it'U- 
tions of eommunieat’on. 

The legislation of the empir(‘. provi<le<l for in arlich^ 4, as tc* postal and tel- 
egraph alfairs, does not <‘xtend to lhos(‘ malt(‘rs whos<‘ regiUation, actsu’ding 
to the principles which luu'c, olhiiim^d in tin*, North (bnanan postal and tele- 
graph mlmiaist ration, is hd'!' to admiuisi ra:ti\e adjust immt or rix<Ml rules. 

Article jf). The receipts from tlu‘. postal and tidegruphic. H<‘rvic<‘S a.r(^ (lom- 
mon to the whole enipin^. The (‘.xpcns<‘s are t(» Ih\ md' out of the. (*01001011 in- 
come; the surplus is logo to tin*, bn]K‘ria.! tr(*nsury (H(‘(dion XII). 

Article 50. The (unperor (jontrols tlu^ administration of Iht*. postal and t(*le- 
graph S(wvi(ie. It is tlw^ duty and right) of ilu^ inagistralivi uppointixl by him 
to establish and maintain uniformity in tin* organisation of tla^ administration 
and in the management of the H<‘rvic(\ as wadi as in theipialideationsof theofli- 


The emperor has the axrthority to establish tln^ rnlcH of tin* s(U’vi('(% He 
supervises the ; eueral administration aiiid holds the exelnsive right of control 
of the relations to other postal and telegraph scrvic<w. 
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Hi is th<^ duty oT all poHlaiul Uilo^iuph otllcialH to olxiy the oidevB of the 
oiii|)eror. dMiis duly shall ho r<H‘.o^uiKi‘(l in the oath of ollice. Tiic power of 
appt)intiuont <>r all Huporior ollioialH, 6*.//., direo.tors, adviseivs, inspectors, iu the 
various distriotsof tlu^ postal and tolegra])h service throughout the whole Ger- 
mail Hiui>ire, sluill belong tiO the ouiperor, to whom those otlicials pledge them- 
selvivs iu thc! oath of olllci^ The appointment of all superior ofticials (such as 
dire,etors, advisers, iuspeetors) that are neCiimiry for the administration of the 
imstai and te.U^graph wnwieis also the uppointineut of post and telegraph ofh- 
ci^ds (sueli itH inspeetors and eomptroUm's) who, as agents of the aforesaid 
superior otlieials, shall net iu the eapaeit;^' of supervisors in the various dis- 
t riels, shall 1 h^ made for the whole territory of the German Empire by the 
emperor, to whom tluvse otrudals tdiall pledg(‘, their fealty in the oath of ollice. 

Other oftieials imiuireil by the postal and telegraph service,' including 
thosi^ engagml in local and tmdnueal work auid tlmsi^ at the actual postal and 
telegraidi eentiHNS etc., shall be appointed by the individual state governments. 

In places where there is no imlepmnlent postal or telegraph service, the 
appointments shall be scittled by the terms of the special treaties. 

A Hide fi!. In (‘onsideratiou of the disparity that has hitherto existed iu the 
amounts (desarcul by the ditTerent departments, and in order that a corre- 
Hpomling equalisation may be seeured during the period of transition fixed be- 
low, the aasigiiing of the surpUis of the postal department for the general pxir- 
poses of the country (art, 4b} shall proeis'd as follows: 

An avern.g(^ yi'aidy surplus shall be eomputed from the surplus which has 
a<‘erued in the siwm'uJ postal disiriets during the live years 1801 to 1805; the 
shuiH^ that. <uu'h dislrkd. has ha<l in th<^ surplus accumulated for the use of the 
whoh^ (uupire sliall Im^. d<d(n'miued by a pereeutage. 

During (he <‘ighl. years following I heir cut ranees into the postal deparimeut 
of the empin\ UiC.c.oniiug to the proportion thus established the separate states 
sluiU liav<*i cr^Hlibul ou the account of their other contributions to the expenses 
of tlu^ empinh this quota, which has a(‘erued to them from the postal surplus. 

After the pc.riod of eight years that distinct ion ceases to exist, and the pos- 
tal surplus pusses in i(.H eut indyto the treasury of the empire, according to 
the primu|yh^ .std. down iti artic.le 4t), Half of whatever quota of postal surplus 
accrues to tln^ IbioM'jtie towns (hiring the aforeuueutioued period of eight 
ycjirs shall b(^ phussl at. tiny disposal of the emperor to defray the of 

(ystablishiug Huitubhy postal scyrviee iu the Uausiyatie towns. 

vlrb’c/c I'luy provisions eoniaiimd iu artichys 48 to 51 do not apply to 
liavariaaml Wiirlimibrng, lusttuul, tluGhllowing shall boapplhidto tlmse two 
statiys of the c.ouhMhM’aliou ; 

Tiny <ym piety aloiuy holds tiny right, of legislation over ])oslal ami telegraph 
privih‘g<ys, oV(n‘ the legal rtylatiou that the lyostal and telegraph departments 
Ixyar to tiny [uibUc, over franks ami taritf, (‘xclusive, howevm’, of any control 
of administrat ion and tarilf willun Bavaria and Wurttmibc.rg. The <ympire 
holds Huy right., also under a likty limilatioii, to Dgislate iqnmthe establishment 
of ral4‘s for lelegrajihk*. c.ommunicathm. 

In like manner the enqiirty regulates postal and tehygraphic (‘ommuuication 
with lonyigu eouiitruys, excepting the immisliate eommuiiitjaiioii of Bavaria 
uud \Viirtemb(yrg with myighbouriiig .states that do not Ixyloiig to the empire. 
For this exctyptioii provision is nunhy in arlityle 41) of the po.stul treaty of >lo- 
v<Mub(yr U!h*tl, IH€7. 

Bavaria a.ud WiiHxymhcrg hav(‘ no share in the proceeds aecruiiig to the 
timsury of the euqiire from the tmslal and tehi'graph service. 

n By tyomhiniuK thc posUd and t(‘lcgrai)bi(5 doparimciitB Germany has been saved a large 
number of otlieials and lias elTcycttyd impurUuit economies.! 
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IX, NAVY AND NAVIGATION 

Article 5S. The navy of the cinjiire in imited under the Kupreino authority 
of the emijeror. Ho forms and orgiuuscss it, appoints the naval oflieerH and 
functionaries, and all of these, along witli tlu^ eonunon sailorH, nmst take an 
oath of allegiance to him. 

The harbours of Kiel and of the Jade are hni)erial harbours of war. 

The sum necessary for the establishment and maintenance of thcs licet, and 
its appurtenances shall be taken from th(^ treasury of the enipii'c. 

All seamen inhabiting the empire, including machinistH ami mechanics, 
employed in the navy are exempt from servicHi in the army ; but, on the other 
hand, are compelled to servo in the imperial navy. 

AHicle BJf. The merchant ships of all tlu^ states of the confederation form 
a nnited commercial marine. 

The empire determines upon the method of iiscert4uning tli<^ tonnage of ves- 
sels, regulates the issuing of certiili cates of moiusurement ami shipping papei’S, 
and fixes the stipulations upon which permission to navigate a ship depcmls. 

In the harbours and on all natural and artificial waterways of the various 
states of the confederation the merchant veasels of all these statw shall be 
allowed equal rights and privileges. The tax<\s which are imposcHl upon the 
vessels or their ladings for the use of shipping conveniences in the harbours 
must not exceed the amount uecessa.ry for the maintenance and presm’vation of 
such conveuieuces. 

Ou all natural waterways taxes may be impos(Hl only for t he use of special 
conveniences which arc destined to increase the facility of tralhc, Themi 
taxes, as well as the taxes for the navigation of artificial wuit(U*eourmi;B which 
are state property, must not exceed the iMuount lunxissary for the maintenanc(5 
and preservation of such conveniences. These stipulations api>ly t.<> the use of 
rafts, in so far as they may be floated on navigable watt^rways. 

Ko single state, but the empire alone, has the right to levy on foreign ves- 
sels or their freight other or higher taxes than are levied on the veasels of the 
confederate states or their freight. 

Article 55, The flag of the navy (including both merchant ships and ships 
of w^ar) is black, white, and red. 

X. CONBTJLAK AFFAIttB 

Article 56, All consular affairs of the Ginauun Empire are und<T the 8ut)er- 
vision of the emperor. He appoints consuls after a hearing of the committee 
of the Bundesrath on commerce and trallic. 

Ko new state consulates may be established within th(^ jurisdiction of the 
German consuls. The German consuls exercis<‘. the functions of a state consul 
for the confederate states that have no rc-iyri^simtation in their preifincts. All 
the state consulates that now exist shall be abolislied as soon iis the organisa- 
tion of the German consulates is eomplclcd, in snc.h a manner that, the repre- 
sentation of the individual interests of all th(‘ c,onf<slcrat,t^ stat(‘s is recognimnl 
by the Bundesrath as secured by the German consulate's. 


XI. MILITABY AFFAIKH OF THE KMPIIiK 

AHicle 57, E^’ery German is subject to military service, ami cannot supply 
a substitute to fulfil this duty. 

AHicle 58, The cost and burden of the entire imperial military system 
must be borne equally by all the states of the confederation and tlufir subjects, 
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BO thjit notthcr privilcgoa nor prerogatives of iudividual states or classes can 
bo taken into coiiKsi derat ion. 

In casiis where an eq.ual distribution of burdens is not possible without 
detriinont to the general welfare, matters shall bo equalised by law in accord- 
ance with justice. 

AvtUie f>9. Every Geriuau that is liable to military service belongs to the 
standing army for seven years— usually from the completion of his twentieth 
to the beginning of his twenty-eighth year: the first three years in the field, 
tnc liist four in the reserve. The next five years he belongs to thefirat levy of 
the militia; and then, until the 31st of March of that calendar year in which 
he completes his thirty-ninth year, he belongs to the second levy of thcniilitisi. 
In those states of the confederation in which until the present time a service 
longer than twelve years has been required, a gradual diminution of the time 
of service shall take place according as such diniinntion may be compatible 
with a pro[)er regard for the militaxy status of the empire. 

In regard to the emigration of xnemhera of the Reserve Corps, only those 
rules shall a[)ply that apply to the emigration of the members of the militia. 

Article 60. The strength of the German army in time of peace shall be 
rci^koued until December Slst, 1871, as 1 per cent, of the population of 1867, 
the confederate states contributing to this ixercentagc according to their popu- 
lation. After that time the strength of the army shall be determined by legis- 
lation. 

Article 67. After the publication of this constitution the entire military 
system of Fruasia shall bo instituted throughout the whole empire, as well the 
lav^s themselves as the regulations, instructions, and rescripts governing their 
execution, elucidation, or completion ; for example, the military criminal code 
of April 3rd, 1845 ; the militory regulations of the penal code of April 3rd, 
1845, governing the punishment of military offenders ; the enactment concern- 
ing the court of honour of July 20th, 1843 ; the stipulations in regard to draft- 
ing, time of service, matters of special payment and maintenance, of soldier 
billeting, claims for damages, mobilisation, etc.^ — ^for both peace and war. 
14x0 military church regulations are, however, excepted. After the German 
army has been uniformly organised a comprehensive code of imperial military 
law shall be submitted to and ooustitutioually acted upon by the Reichstag and 
the Buudearath. 

Artlde 6:2. Eor the detraymenij of the expenses of the whole German army 
and ever 5 ’thing appertaining thereto, there shall be jdaced at the disposition 
of the emperor xintil December ShsT, 1871, the sum of 225 (two hundred and 
twenty ■live) thalers per capita for the soldiers of the army during time of 
I>eaco (sec Section Nil). 

After December Jlst, 1871, the payment of these contributions to the im- 
perial treasury must l)e continued by the separate states of the confederation. 
This reckoning shall be made according to the strength of the anny in time of 
peace, as temporarily fixed in article 00, until it is altered by a law of the em- 
pire. 

The expenditure of this sum for the entire army and everything appertain- 
ing thereto shall be determined by budget law. 

The amount of expenditure for the army shall bo determined upon the 
biisis of the regular organisation of the imperial army, according to this con- 
stitution. 

Aiiiele 6S. The entire land force of the empire shall compose a united 
army which shall be under the command of the emperor in both peace and 
war. 

The regiments throughout the whole array shall be numbered consecutively. 
The Prussian army shall be taken as the model for the color and cat of cloth- 
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iug. It is left to the officers of coutitigeut forces t o decsule upon ilu^ external 
insignia (cockades, etc.)* 

It is the emperor’s duty and right to take care that all divisioi-s within the 
German army l>e represented in full equipment a,nd (ffiichmcy, and thati unity 
be established and maiutiiined in the organisation and fornuition, in the Hupply 
of arms, in the command and training of the soldiers, and in the qualiticatioii 
of officers. For this purpose the emperor has anthorily to intorm himself at 
anytime, by inspection, of the condition of the various <*ontingentH, and to 
provide for the supplying of any needs ther(‘hy <Usc(>ver(^(L 

The emperor determines the force, construetion, and (daHHi(i<‘,atiou of the 
contingents of the imperial army as well as tlui organisalioii of the milit ia, 
and he has the right to designate garrisons willun the jiirisdietlon of th(‘, on- 
federation, as A\cll as to order any part of the a,nny into aetion. 

For the sake of maintaming the requisite uniformity in tlnuidminislration, 
arming, and equipment of all the troops of the German army, the orders bear- 
iiig upon these matters, which shall be in fut ure issm^l for tln^ Prussia, n army, 
shall be communicated in proper form to (be commanders of th<‘. remaining 
contingents by the committee on the army and foriitieations, provi<lt‘d for in 


article 8, No. 1. 

Article €j^. Absolute obedience to the commands of tlu^ emperor is r(‘(purcd 
of all German troops. This obligation sball lx* embodied in ilu^ oath of alle- 
giance. 

The commander-in-diief of a contingent', as well as all idlicsu's who <*,om- 
mand troops of more than one contingent, and all c.ommanderH of fort i lien, t ions, 
are appointed by him. The officers appointed by him take the oath oi' fi^alty 
to him. The appointment of generals an<l of all thos<^ (dllCcrs fn Hilling the 
duties of generals within the contingent is subject to th(^ appr<)val of tlu* <ua- 
peror. 

The emperor has authority to choose officers from all contingents of the 
empire ill case of the transfer of men with or without promotion (o a,ny posi- 
tions to be tilled by imperial appointment, whether in the Prussian army or 
in other contingents. 

Article 65. The right to erect forts within the l<n'ritory of the conf<Hle,ration 
belongs to the emperor, who may acquire the means recpusile th<‘.reU» —in so 
far as the regular budget does not provide them- according t(> He<rion XIL 

Article 66. Where special agreements do not otherwisci stipnlaf e, the princ<w 
of the confederation and the senate respectlv<dy appoint the officers <»f their 
contingents, subject to the limitation of article 64, ’fhey are the (duid’s of the 
troops belonging to their respective jurisdictions, and enjoy th<% honours inci- 
dent thereto. They have the right to make inspections at a.ny times. They 
receive regular reports and announcements of any changes about to lx?! made 
and timely information concerning promotions and appointments in the rc^- 
apective contingents, that these may b<i published in the dilter<mt/ lerritciries. 

Furthermore, they have the right to use for police duty not' only their own 
troops, but also any other imperial troops that may Im statimuHl in their txuri- 
tories. 

AHich 67. Any sums appropriated to army purposes and not expended 
must under no circumstances fall to the share of a single government, but in- 
variably to the imperial treasury. 

Article 68. If the public safety of the country is threatened, the emperor 
may declare every part thereof in a state of war, Until a law is issixe<l gov- 
erning the grounds, the form of announcement, and the effeedfl of such a dec- 
laration, the provisions of the Prussian law of June 4th, 1851 (Ijaws of 1B51, 
page 451), shall be in order. 
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yino.l (Uaiises of Section XI 


Th(^ proviHiouH contn/nH'd iii Giis section sliall go into (dfeet in liavaria ac- 
cording to ttu‘. provisions of Uni I voiity of alliance of November -i3rd, 1870 
{ IhmdvHgeHetzbUiit, IS71, Seel ion 0 ), under 11 F. Section 5, in \\ iirtemberg, 
according to the provisions of th(‘, military convention of November 21 st--2l5th, 
1870 {lUindcHgvHetzbluf 1870, pp. (>5-08). 


XrX. lUNANOKM OF THE EMPIRE 

AriieU'. fifK All riH'oipts UiUd (‘Kpendituros of the empire sliall be estimated 
for (^\'cry yisir a,nd ent(U'<‘,(l upon the imperial bmlget. The latter must be 
tixed by Uinv ac.coriling to llu^, following principles, before the beginning of the 
(iscal yeuir, 

A)'(ie(c 70, Ml genera,! (‘.xpenses Hlia,ll be defrayed by wliatever surplus 
remains from iirevious yciars— the I'cceipts accruing as well from the customs 
tax<\s and tlu^ common ttxeise dntiixs, as from the postal and teU'graidi service. 
In so far as theaforimid exiieiuses are not covered by such receipts they shall 
be, met, as long as no taxes of the empire arc instituted, through the assess- 
ment. of the. sevm’al sta.tes aec,or<ling to their po^mlations. This assessment 
shall be dihermiiuHl by the chancellor of the empir<‘,, up to the limit of the 
amount. TixihI in tiie laidgid.. 

Artivfi" 71. ^The amount of gmuu’al (^xpeudituni shall be, as a rule, granted 
for one yiuir; it may, however, in sisHual cases lie granted for alongcn* period. 

During the intermediate time tixed in article (50 the budgM. of army ex- 
penditures, arranged with lettm'ed ht^ads, etc., shall be laid before tht‘. llundes- 
rath and tlie Reichstag for their information. 

Avtielo 7u\ A yisirly repoii of the expenditure of all receipts of the empire 
shall be submitted by the chancellor of the (unpire to the Buiidesrath and the 
Beichsiag. 

AHiele 7S. In ea.He of extraordinary necessity a loan may be coiitracted iu 
a(‘conlance with the laws of the (‘lupire., the empire itself furnishing security 
for such loam 

Filial Olaim of Section XJT 

Arti<‘lcs (>1) a, ml 71 n^gulate the. (‘xpenditures of the Bavarian army only in 
ac<'or<la.nc(^ with the provisions of the liual clause of Section XT of the treaty 
of November 23rd, 1870, and article 72, only in so far as is necessary to infoimi 
the Bun(U*srath and the Ibdchstag of the assignment to Bavaria of the Bimi 
reiiulri'd for tlui bavarian army. 


XUL HKTTLKMJONT (IF BlSPtlTES AND REaXTLATlONH REGARDING PUNITIYP:! 

MEABUBEH 

Aiileiii 7Jf. Rvery nudmiaking iuimieal to the existence, the integrity, the 
safety, or the eonstitiitiou of the German Empire; any offence against the 
Buutie.Kra.lh, the Reichstag, a member of the Bundesrath or of the Reitmstag, 
a nmgistrate, or a public servant of the empire, while any one of these is en- 
ga.gedin fulfilling the duties of his offie-e or duties related thereto, whether 
such undertaking or oReuee be through word of mouth, writing, printing, 
signs, pie.tures, or other impersonat.iou, shall be judged and punished bi jh® 
separate Btates of the confederation according to the laws which exist or shall 
hereafter exist in them, according to which laws shall be judged any similar 
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act that is hostile to the iiiclividual state, its constitution, its U^pjislatiire or as- 
sembly, or the members of its lej^isliiture or iiHsembly, Us oirieiiils or magis* 
t nxtjGs 

' AHicle 76. For the offences iigainsl. ilu^ German Empire designaliMl in arti- 
cle 74, which if directed against one of the individual eonlVderat(^ states would 
be considered high treason, the superior court of appmds in LiUuH'k of the 
three free Hanseatic towns is the final authority iu the hrsti and last, resort. 

More definite regulations in reganl to tlu^ authority and the administratioi| 
of the superior court of appeals si lall be detenniiHHl by laws of the empire. 
Until such laws are instituted, tluj authority which tlu^ courts of tlu^ separate 
states have hitherto possessed, and the stipulations concerning tlu^ administra- 
tion of these courts, shall stand. 

Article 76. Quarrels among the ditferent states of tlu^ <*onf<Hleraiion, iu so 
far as they are not of a private nature aiul so to be studied by tlu^ courts <pial- 
ified therefor, shall bo adjusted by the Bundesrath upon the appc^al of one of 
the parties. 

Disputes about constitutioual matters in those states of the confederation 
whose constitution makes no provision for the appointnumt. of a board to ad- 
just such disputes, shall bo peaceably settled by the Buud<‘urath iu>on tlu^ a,p- 
peal of one of the j^artics; oj‘, if that is not successful, tlu\y shall In*, Sidtled hy 
legislative authority. 

Article 77. If in one of the confederate states a case oc.cmrs where Juslic.e is 
denied and suflicieut relief cannot be w^eured by h^gal nunins, Bum it is the 
duty of the Bundesrath to receive siudi legitimate comphunis of tlui denial <»r 
restriction of justice as are to be judged according to the const itadiou and the 
existing laws of the state concerned. The Buudtssralh sluUl then setmre legal 
aid from the confederate government which has caustal tlu^ dinUudiy. 


XIV. GEMKRAL BTUHI CATIONS 

Amendments of the constitution shall be eiia('t(Ml by th(^ h^gislalure. They 
shall be considered as rejected wdieu fourteen votes are) (‘asl; a,gainst» them in 
the Bundesrath. 

The provisions of the constitutiion of the em|)ire whieh (establish the tlxed 
rights of individual states of the <‘on federation in tlunr n^alionsliips to the 
wliole empire can be altered only with the approval of tins slate concerned. 
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CmARTKit I. Tnifi ItiflK OF Bkandenbtog [1640 A.D.] 

1). 11. Hooow, Fow Kiuiintmir Kaim'krona.^oJj. -von IUnke, Zi^dlfBMier FreuaH»c7ier 
QmhuMi). 

CiiAVTiai K. Tiiji! BntTir and Giiowtii of a Kinodom [1640-1740 a.d.] 

^ L. VON UANiiifl, Pmmim'h (kMcUc.hU.’-^X), MDllrii, GmliwhU (La BmUchcn VolkGs.^ 
«I>. TiHKHAiu/r, AMC(hkH i[f hWtU'rick //,— «T. Oahid’-lk, UiHtm'y of FmUncJG U of Fnmia. 

Kaf.mmi'ID, Ikr Wej'dq/ani/ (IcH JkuMcn Volka. 

Ohafti'iu in, Thf EauI;Y Ybakh of Fubdkmck II [1740-1766 a. d.] 

*»KoirLi[iAOHOit, IHHor^f of (lemanf/,-^ T, Cauevi.k, UUt&ryof FredeHclc iZ— ^D royben, 
wf /«i/o;mU/ar/u'fiA^«i.-“-^FuKi)FUioK U. Poathumaas Worka.—f . Onckkn, Bets 
Zcitaltefr Pputlriohi ilm Oroaseti.'- v J. II, Wkihh, Maria ThortiHia, ia Oaierreicldscho GeacMchU 
Mr (UiH Kobmu, Kankj Priodrichder Jamkb 8ime, “Frederick II” in the 

nwydoiMrdia JbitunnirMt.-''->l d . 1). E. Bkeuhh, PrUdrickder Grom. — Biedeiimann, JWwZ- 
rlohdor Groaae’ami aoin FarhiUtouH tu.r Jilnttrkklutig dr^s XJeutachen Geisietsiebens. — ^ W. von 
I Iawedd, Die SchksMchen Kriege. 


OirArrifiii IV, Tnw Seven Yeakb’ Wau [1760-1703 a.d.] 

Mknkicl, iPmlory of W. von IIahrkdl, Di<3 Schlmischm Rruge.--J^F, 

KoinJiAOBOir, IlUtory of (knnam,-^ A> Bissei', Ahmairs and Papers of Sir Andreio Mit- 
YON liAimEU, Rdn,ig PriedHch If nnd seine Zeit. — »T. von BsttNiiARDi, Friedrich 
(ier Gnm' ak Peldnm\«^^\l voN ODAtJSBWtTZ, JlinUrlmsem Werke'&ber Rrieg wid RrkgfM- 
riwj 7 ,"— ‘I. VON Uankw, Zur GmMehU mi Osierreioh und Preumen zwiseJm den Friedenssc/i- 
Idmn izr, .lac/ien vml //uberMafrf/.-^ni. Dkiadittck. Jlistoriiclte und poUtmhe Aofadtze , — 
*A. Bod X FEE, OmeUeUe dm mdw^iihrigm ^Fuedeiuck II, King of Prusaia, Pmt' 

himom 

Oiu.’Tim V, IjATKB Yea ns of Fukdbuick the Great [1763-1786 a.d], 

T). K. Pirntraa, FHediiehdffr Orasse, Mne Lebensgmhiehie. — «A. Schaper, Omhickte 
des siMfenjdJirigen Kn>j7(M,— L, von Ranke, Die DmtscUm Mdchte und der Fdrstenbund.—^ A. 
Beeii, Die eme S^heilung PoUm, — J^L. von Banke, Ahhandlungm und Vermehe. — Rei- 
MANN, AhhandlungeAmr GesoUcMe FHedriehs des Gromn.^C. GrUnhagen, mter 
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Fnidncli dem. Mamkh fiiMifl, *' Fr('<l(‘rick H” iu F/in/rhjmlnt J UmmiX’ 

MAKN, Fnedru'hdci' M ZiCLr.MU, h'ru'di'ieh dvr ih mv (tU 'raouttiw, 

J^n&lrich dvr Grom ah Mimhfnundnnd .UoHikvr. "■‘(J. 'I\ Lmwih, llifdifvt/ of (G'rm(tni/.--«^^}}\ 

Lc(!vndH.--<>'\\ i)A\ih\\A<\ lliotorp of Firdvn'vk II. I'2. (Iuh.hih, Vortraff] 
lit the Memorial celebration.— y W. Wiicoano, FnvdHvkdvr G)\mvr '‘il Fuia'TAo. Ann iivitvr 
Zvii~-<'^K\y Monttua' MAUAZ tNK. Volto i )v ittid Fridvrlvk thv Grvnt,^ MJ, DitiHNoiuiCHTinuiKH, 
Voltaire ct la IrkKude Frani'moii <iu X VIIl niXlv, F/rdvrir vt Voltairv. WinmsLMiMc von 
JjAiREUTir, Alviiioires.--^ F omiky, IhvrenirH d'lui (Hloyvii, 

CrtArTER VI. Thio Kevomitionahy Kroon |17H(5 iHth a.I).] 

f»L. IlAOssKit, JlvvtsrJie Orjaclnvlitv fouh Todv Frlvdrfvha dvn Gvimvii Ins t'ur Griaidirnf/ de& 
deuUchvn liu ndeH.~-^V . Koiilraiikoh, llutorpof Gcrnmnii,' ^V. Mi'iN/na,, IIMorpof Gvrmany. 
— OKiniAUDT, Ilaiidfnirli dvr deutsvhvti (hwlnrhtv,’-"‘'f W. <)n<'IvEN, Ihts '/vitaKvr dvr Ifvwlu- 
tion, dvH KauvrrvicJis und dvr Bvfreiuni/sh‘iv(/t\'-‘ffk. F, von Vivenot, Uvrao;/ Albrecht wn 
Faclis€ii-7\'schvn <ds Rv[tdi,^fvldm(mcJmll.~--^ \i, voK Haniiw, Ilnrdvnbvrtj and die Uesvhitdde ik» 
rremsischva Ataatcs.—A\. yon I^uiiiithciikk, Deutsche Gvsvhichtc iiii tivinn vlnifvn. di^irhundert 
— JJ. G. Dkoyben, VorlcHungerh iihvr die ldi'vihvUskrivtiv,'-'dt\\, (J. Nieuuhu, Gvschivhtv de» 
ZtnUUvrs dvr Rerolution.'—'^- A. KufiiNHCiiMiim', llandhuch dvnlvatHchvn GvHchirhtc.- ^ »*»(), .Iaoer, 
Versa rh vine}' Darsf ell un(/ ueuester UcMhichte, in conliiiuiithni oT HehI(tHHcr*'H Wvlttjmhichtv. 

” K. Vkiibe, Ovschichte dvs rrcumsc/ica J/ofs unid Advh (in GvHvhivhiv dvr dcntHVhvii //('/'c’).-"'' J. 
K. Skeley, Life and Times of Ftcin. 


CrrAPTER VII. AfiPKCTH OF ElOIiriCKNTn (iMNTtIRV (bn/rOR'ii 

'•A. Aeison, Ilidorj/ of Europe. Keeknokr, In 11. tJebhiinlt’H llandintch dvr deutschni 
G€scliichti\--^t.Q^ A. llEiNUioir, la Hftvralart Allvina/idv.- ■ ^(l Wkjooc, Wvltjiivs- 

chuIdv.—fW. Mknzee, Ilistori/ of German, fltvra tu rv. ■ u ,] “ Ijcmnuiy ” in Envyvio« 

padia }Iritannie(i.-^^\l. JIetni-':, Aiinvmtlkhc HVrAvi.-'-U). IIennI'.' AM Uiiyn, KuKurpiwliicJ is 
dvrrcuerii Zcii. — I A. W. von HrinnwHo*. Vorlv.sumjvn uhvr Dramatisvhc Fnnst 'und Littvratnw 
— G. Kobbrtbon, a History of German !t ivraturc, OV. Menzio., llistnryof Germany,. 
— ’»]i G. Itl. Saint-Henkj TAiiJiANmiou. Ui.doirc do ia Jeunv AUvnnujnv, '<■ I'h W. G. 
Waoubmuth, Weimars Mumihofin dvadithrv.n, li'7;.'his IbiG. 1*. Mokkum vnn, Gv.'iprdche 
mit Gov(he.- p A. Bohheht, Goethe vt E<'Iiillvr.-^-uh]^ !. PitiMtl HtI'A'enoon, iirt.irh^ on “Gcrimm 
Music" iu T/ls Musical Guide, edileti by Itupcrt. IlipijhcH. 

CiiAPTioii Vni. Titi2 Later Decapkh of KiufloicRtoic Wn.iuAU HI (IHlfi IH.IOa.o.] 

^'C. HuiJiE, Oeschklde dvr rvueMen7d'it M7.7 •AS7/,>-'-'MV. lb liiiau-, Die AatnrtiVHchiehte 
dvs Tolki\<i aU Gviitidlatie einvr IkutHclien A(H'lid-‘I\ditik,>-‘>V], b. Haoovon, DvuGehlahdH Ldmii 
und Afrvbcti im 19. Jahrliundvrt.—-*^ D. MbonER, Gvschivhtv dts Dvut.schvn Vo/k<'H /(}. Weuku, 
AUffemeino WettyeHchichte,---^ U. F. K. FuEinEUR vom ono ziim Htein, Dritfv an //, ivoi Ga- 
(/ern.’—^Q, G. Okhvinus, GescMeldedeH UK dakrhunderi hvU dvn Ib/V urr Verthajen,-* d. G. A. 
WntTn, Die Geschiclite dcr DcuUchen Ataaivn ron der Anjtmuny dvs Rviehs bin aufunnere Tape, 
— 7,T. Jahtrow, OcHchkhte den Jkittnchvn EinhHMraumvH / ud nvinvr Erfidluny.' hi, Dni.LKR 
AND W. PiREBON, Qeschlchte dvs Dcudscbcn yotkfln.”’-K If, v(>^ IhuaTHinikis, Deutnrhc Gvnrhkhte 
im 19. Jahrhnmlvrt.’-’^^F. SciiLOHsifiit, WcUfpm'Mchte,^^-^*’ Femhe Furuty, GvnchkbkdcH Drvun* 
ninchen IStaats.--*^Vj, F. Henderbon, A Alwrt Uintory of Gvt many, 

CWAPTER IX, FREDEIirCK WlLI.IA.Vt IV [ 1H40 IHhT AJ>.] 

&E. Dueler and W. Pierson* Genchiehte dvn Dvutnchvn, Votkvn.-^^' b. von Kanke, Am 
dem Brkfwechsel Friedrich Wilhelmn IV ^nit Dnnnvn. -^'^ F. Frerty, Gvsvhkhte dvn Drvnminehvn 
Staatn.—c V. UvuM, Gmchichtederneuentoi Evit.-'-H P. UERnooNHiNintuKjt, Eiivhnmv vinvnaltcn 
Parlameniariern im BevokUiomyahr JS4S.---~i> B, von KinoJOi, Kakvr Wil/idm vnd nvinv XeiL 
— '‘W. Blob, Die Deutsche lUwluf.ion JS/fS und WAi'i’/n Knm Mikswifyllol 

steiufJie JjiwkngmchkhU.-~-iV:. Kmtpfel* Dk Dvutsehvn Einhcitnbvstirbnnyvn bin :‘u ihrer 

ErfiHlunsf{tS4B~iB1t ). — * J. Dvntschc liuUur- und Aifivnycsrhiehte. H). Kaemmee, 

Der W6rdega7ig den Deuischen Voiken.^*»E. F. IIenderhon, A Aliort llintorp of ikrnmny. 

Chapter X. Tre SEaitEOATiON op Auhtria [ 18nH-IH(56 a.d.] 

Eiierty, Gcschkhtedcn Irvussmlim bAi’.HAi.LE, Dcr ItaUcnhcIm Kriry und 

dte Aufpahe Dreimens.-^flt, M. Ricutkr, Gcschkhte dcr (Ivulschcn N'at.'on i/l<\ VoN KoP" 

PEN, Die Hohf.nzoUera und das Reich.— VON WiNterff*Li>, Genchkhie der Prnmurhm 
Frldmigevonim.—^K VON Treitschke, Zehi JahreDcutnGier Zmip/h B. CkB- 

HARDTi Mandouch aer deutschen GeschicJi tc. 
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CltAPTKtt XI Tnifi XjNIPrCATION of OeRMANY [186G-1871 A.D.] 


O E. A. Iw.EMAN, llistoriml Emiys. — o 13 . Bernkii, OmMchUdc» PrcusmcJmi Staates.— 
<* W. Onoken, JJ(tM Zf'dtalter (ks Kaiscn WUhelM.-—^ 11. Beum, Furst Msmarck und mine Zeit. 
— / W. MOm-kr, PolUimhe Omhuhk der nsueMoi Zeit, IS 10-187 5. G. Sciikibert, U&r Krieg 
zwucJten IkvUchlaml u)id> Frankm'ch in dc/t Jahrcii IS70-1S71, including the correspondence 
of William I— K. DuvANnwit, Ennnmmgen am der Eiirenberg, XZdiTw 

EHelmum in Gromer Zeit.—l B. GisiutAiiDT, Jkmdbuch def JJeiUschen Ocmhichte. 


OiiAinPER XII. Germany Since 1871 

«' 0. Kaemmki., Ikr Werd&jang dm Mutmhen E. Latishe, Tmia Fmpereiirs 

d' Allmnagiw : Giiiltiiume /, PmUrie JU\ Guillaume. W. IT eadt.am, “Germany,” in 

XM Fn(^el(>p<Vilia lhdUinhira.--^k, Ym Btranz, Die Iwhnial Poll iik in Ufmr Kaiser, se/m 
Ja/m der Ikgieniug 'Wilhdms 11 ISSH-tSUS.—fS. W. IlKADnAM, “Bismarck,” ia tbe Eiicyclo- 
pmlia DritaiminL ^-n It Beum, Ftirst Bismarck und seine Zeit.—^W. Oncken, Daa Zeitalter 
(k» Kaisers Wi’inlm. 


ApPBNmx. D( cimiiJNTB Relatino to German History 

The (locnmontH hero given i.ro to he found in tlio following sources and publications: 
T, It ii* IT V| n I, and IV in Momunenta lUstorim Gcrmanied., Tlatiovcr and Berhn, 1826'-1898 ; 
II i, II iii, and U iv in J. F. hliONldH Patralogim cursns completus, Paris, 1844-1864: V m 
F. W, Olin-LANY’.s Kuropiiuehe Vhronih Leipsic, 1866 ; VI in J. R. Secley’s Life and Times 
of Htmh Cambridp.*, 1H7H ; Vlt in E. Heiihtslkt’ 8 ATap of Europe hy Yrewiy, London, 1875 % 
Vlll in a anpplonicnt to Vorwarts, Berlin, 1891. 
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LIST OP THE TOEKS QUOTED, CITED, OU CK)NfHlTI/rEI) IN' THE TUEUAEA- 
TION OP THE PEE8ENT HISTOltY ; WITK (lEITKJAL AND DIOOEATHlOAl 
NOTES 


Acton, Lord, EBaay on Modern German Historians, in Engllsli Historical Uoview, IBBO. 
— Adami, F., Das Buch vom Kaiser Wilhelm* L(^)Hic* IHHT -IHIK), voIh, : Allgcmoine 
Deutsche Bioffraj)hic, Ijcipsic, 1875, in progress. — iBneaa SiMn® (Fins H^ Do rebus ot 
gesfcis Priclerici III (German translation by T. Ilgcn, Leli>Hic, tHHh). ' -Andrdwy, (}„ Bes?;iV 
(lei. Kiadta Lederer Ihda (Speeches, edited by B. Ledercr), Budap(‘st, lHllb4Hl)3l, 2 vois, ; Tim 
AiiHLdcich of 1867 (in Magyar) , Budapest, 1897, Leipslc, IHilB. • « Amale® OolmarkEBe®, 
in '"uratlsius’ Q(irimmi(e historicorum illustrinm, Frankfort, ir)H5“l(nb, a vols. (hjrman ver- 
sion by H. PabsL — Anonymona, VerbhndnisB der Bisehoveu und mui(ue Fhrsten, 
Breslau, 1527; Publikc declaration, made by the United iboUwtant Prlnet»H, Electors* and othesr 
PrincevS, Ijondon, 1610; Kouo 2eitung in dem Verbiudnisse dtsr Teulmdu'n HOmiseben (latho- 
lischeu Fttrston, Chrlstlingcn, 1010; Defense (Us la Ligue do FEmpire, 16H0; IksohulouH of 
the Electors and Prinet'sof the Empire. F(shruary lltU, 16H9; <3hronologlcul abridmummt of 
the history of Germany, Windsor, 1810; GrumlsIUze der Btrutegie* 1H14; Tableau ths lacam- 

iUleraagno. Par nn oilhder rusmj, 1B17; Der Wlnterfcldzug 
X818--18‘19 in Ungam, Vienna, 1851; ICurzo Beschreibuug d(‘S Bmideskriegea in Deutscldand 
im Jahre 1866, etc., Keutlingen, 1807; Kurzer Abriss des deutsch-frariy.bsisehen Krleges, 
1871; Dibleau hlatoriquG do la kuorre franco -aUemimde, Berlin, 1871; Der deuteeh-franzO- 
sische KHeg, 1870-1871, Berlin, 1872-1881 ; Bis aufa Mmmr. Epiaoden aus (hundeuttwjh-franzO- 
Bischen Krieg, 1876; Did Occupation von Bosnia imd der Her/asgovinn, Vi(uum* 1870»‘18H«, 2 
yols. ; Der Krieg yon 1870-1871 dargestollt von Mitkttmpfern, Nordllngen, 1888-1800* 7 vols. ; 
Ptir Mser nnd seine Iktgeber, Berlin, 1872-1881; Ana Kaiser Wilhelm IPa tJragobung, Bor- 
T^’ ^897; Kaiser und K^zler Vienna. 1898; Das gelstlge Ikmtschland am Emhi des XIXteu 
Lihrhunderts,Leipsic, 1^8; tooa, Lelpsio, 1809; Bamoa, Dio Thellung dor Erdo and di(j 
Tlieilung Samoas, 1899; Samoa. FreimiUige Aeuaserungon tlher diplomatlseho und volkisclm 
WdtpolTtik, Berlin, 1899. —Anq^^ L., Jlenri JV et rAlUanagne, d'apre)! ksmfunoiresde 
J. Bongara, Paris, 1887. --Appunyi, A., Le parloment do la Hongrie; La Constitution et le 
parlementarisme Ilongroia, ;^njiaire du Parienmnt, Paris, 1902— Am©th» A. von, Oeschiclde 
Maria Theresias, Vienna, 186^1879, 10 vols. : Aus melnem Lehen, Btuttgart* 1895; Johann 
Freiherr von Wessenherg, Vienna, 1897, 2 vola. 

Vienna, J uiy 10th, 1810. After completing a course of legal 
study a predilection fox historical research caused him to enter Urn government service as an 

nu gaineti by his publish^ works caurntd 

1858 to the positloti of vico^dlrector of archfyee ihkI teo yeiiW lnU^ir to Uiiit 
^ n !fS wkf entered political life In 18 ^ as a member of the national ossemblyi was elected 
to the diet of Lower Austria In 1861 ; and in 1860 was appointed a life member of the Austrian 
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senate, vlimj no i)urtid paled in the celebrated debates on the confessional laws. Araeth was 
fo;' many years a member of the Austrian Academy of Sciences, becoming its president in 

1879. His olllcial position in the archive oillce airorded unusual opportunity for research in 
Austrian history, and ho published several scholarly works upon the eighteenth century 
period, and in particular the momentous reign of Maria Tlu'resa. ITe died at Vienna in 1897. 

Arnold, Matthew, Wcshools and Universities on the Continent, London, 1808. — Arnold, 
W., Ansiedelungen und Wanderungen deutscher Stiimme, Marburg, 1875, % vols. ; Verfas- 
aungsgeachichte der deutadien h'reisUlcUe, Hamburg, 1854, 2 vols. ; Zur Geschichte des Eigen- 
thums in den deutschen Stttdten, Jhlle, 1801 ; Deutsche Urzeit, 8rcl edition, Gotha. 1881; Frau- 
Uische Zeit, Gotha, 1882. — AsbotL, J., Bossnia^sa Herzegovina, Budapest, 1888, 2 vols. — 
Asseline, Ij., Hlstoire do lAutriche depuls la mort de Marie-Therfisc, Paris, 1877. — Avd- 
Xiallexnant, P. C. B., Das deutsche Gaiinerthum, Leipsic, 1858-1802, 4 vols. 

Baersch., G., Ferdinand von Schills Zug uml Tod im Jahre 1809, Leipsic, 1800, — Balon, 
P., Monumenta refornmtlonis Lutheraiuu ex tabulariis s. sedis secretis 15t21-1525, New York, 
1888. — Balcke, T., Bilder aus der Geschichte der deutschen Landwirthsehaft, Berlin, 1870- 
1877, 8 vols. — Balmes, J. L.,El Protestantismo comparado con el Catolicismo en sus lela- 
ciones con la civilizacion europea, Barcelona, 1842-1844, Madrid, 1876, 4 vols. ; English trans- 
lation. — Barin^-Gould, B., Germany, Present and Past, London, 1879, 2 vols.; The His- 
tory of the Ohure.h in Germany, London, 1801. — Baum, A., Magistrat uud Reformation in 
8tru8.sbui‘g bis 1529, Strasburg, 1887. — Baumgarten, H., Geschichte Karls V, Stuttgart, 
1885; Gustav Adolf und die Deutschen Protestauten, Coburg, 1898. — Bausznem, G. vou, 
Deutschland und Osterreich-Ungarn, Leipsic, 1890. —Bax, E. B., The Social Side of the 
Beformation in Germany, London, 1894. — Beard, C., Martin Luther and the Reformation in 
Germany, Loudon, 1889. — Bebel, A,, Dio Frau uud der Sozialismus, Zurich, 1883, 30th edi- 
tion, 1898; Zukunftastuat und Sozialdomocratie. Eine Rede, Berlin, 1893. — Becker, K. P., 
'Weltgoschichto fhr l^inder und Kinderlohrcr, Berlin, 1809, 10 vols., edited hy A. Schmidt, 
Berlin, 18C0-18C4, 18 vols. ; Locbell and Arndt, 1871, 22 vols. ; W. Muller, Stuttgart, 1884- 

1880, 12 vols., 8rd edition, 1891-1808. 

Karl Fri&drich who was born at Berlin in 1777, studied philosophy and history at 

Halle, became a private tutor, and in 1798 was made a fellow of the Normal College at Berlin. 
Severe illness caused his retirement from active teaching in the year 1800, and the remainder 
of his short life was passed in the composition of his ^Vo 1 id History for GMMrm and Teachers^ 
the last volume of which was published shortly before his death in 1806. This work, charm- 
ing in style and arrangement, has been repeatedly edited and enlarged and is a standard text- 
book in the German schools. 

Beer, A,, Dio orsto Theilung Polens, Vienna, 1878, 8 vols, ; Joseph H, Leopold 11, und 
BTaunitz. Ihr Bricfwcchsel, Vienna, 1878; Zehn Jahre Osterreichischer Politik 1801-1810, 
Leipsic, 1877: Die orieutalischo Politik Gaterreiclis selt 1774, Prague and Leipsic, 1888.— 
Behila, R., Dievorgeschichtlichen Rundwttlle Jm Ostlichen Deutschland, Berlin, 1888. — Beh- 
rens, F. W., Deutsches Ehr- und Natlongeftlhl 1600^1816, Ijelpsic, 1891. — Bekaies, G., La 
que.stion roumaine, I^aris, 1894; La Consolidation intSrieure de PAutrichc-Hongrie, Paris, 
1895. — Benedetti, V., Ma Mission en Prusse, Paris, 1871. — Benno, Cardinal, Contra Qre- 
gorium VH et Urbanum H, Scripta, edited by K. Francke In Monumenta German!® Histori- 
ca, English translation, Lyfe of Hyldebrande, called Gregoiy VII, Pope, London, 1684. — 
Benoit, Chas., La Politique du roi Charles V, Paris, 1894; La Monarchic Austro-Hongroise 
et rcquilibrc europcon, in Revue des Deux Mondcs, Paris, 1897. — Berghaus, H,, Deutsch- 
land scithundert Jahren, Leipsic, 1859-1862, 6 vols. — Berliohingen, G. von, Leben, Fehden, 
und llandlungen des Ritters Gbtz von Berlichingen zubenannt mit der eisernen Hand, edited 
by KehOnUut, 2ud edition, Hcilhronn, 1859. — Berner, E., Geschichte des Preussiachen Btaates, 
lyiuuieh and Berlin, 1890. — Bernhardi, T. von, Friedrich dcr Grosso als Peklherr, Berlin, 
IHHI, 2 voIh. — Bernstein, A., Revolutions- und Reaktionsgeschichte Preussens und Deutsch- 
lands von der Milrztagcn bis zur neucsten Zeit, Berlin, 1883-1884, 8 vols. — Beust, F. F. 
von, Aub drei Viertol-Jabrhunderten, Stuttgart, 1887, 2 vols. — Beza, T,, Histoire de la vie et 
de la mort do Calvin, 1564; Iliatoirii Ec’.clfjsiastique des Sglises refonm'es du royaume de 
Frnnee, 1580, Paria, 1888, 8 vols. — Bezold, F. von, Gesehlehtc dcr Deiitseheu Reformation, 
in CnekenH (h’sehichtwerk, Berlin, 1886-1889, 2 vols. — Bibliothek Deutscher Geschichte, 
edited by 11. vou Zwiedineck-Sbdenhorst, Btuttgart, 1876, in progress. — Bidermann, H. L, 
(htHehichte tier CHtemdchlHchcn Gesammtstaataidee, Innsbruck, 1867-1890, 2 vols. — Bieder- 
mann, Karl, DeutHchland im achtztjhnten Jahrhuudert, 1854-1880, 2 vols. ; Friedrich der 
Grosso und sein Verhilltnia zur Entwicklung des deutschen Geisteslebcns, Brunswick, 1859; 
DreiHsig Jahrtj deutscher OcHchichte (1840-1870) ; Fllnfundzwanzig Jahre deutscher Geschichte. 
(1815 4840), BrcHlau, 1B80-1892, 2 vols. — Bigelow, F., White Man’s Africa, London and 
New York, 1808. — Bismarck, Otto von, Leuen imd Wirken, by L. Hahn, Leipsic, 1878- 
1890, 5 vols. ; Unser Rdehskanzler, by M. Busch, Leipsic, 1884, 2 vols., English translation. 
Our Chancellor, London, 1BH4, 2 vols. ; Zwnlf Jahro Deutscher Politik, Leipsic, 18W; Reden, 
edited by Bbbm and Dove, Stuttgart, 1885-1891, 16 vols.; Bricfe, 1844-1870, Bielefeld, 1888; 
Bismarck uiui Euglantl, Berlin, 1889; Politische Briefe, 1849-1889, Berlin, 18^-1898, 4 vols, ; 
Relohskauzlor FUrat Bismarck, by W. MOllci, 8rd edition, Stuttgart, 1890; Filrst Bismarck 
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Oedenkbiicli, by n. Kohl, Chemnitz, 185)0; Kup^lish trnuHlation, lUmmu'ck, IKh Ueflec' ions and 
Keminiscences, London, 18S)«, 2 vols. ; DeulcwhrdigkoUon uuh dom L(‘hou dea Fllmtou Bia- 
marck, Leipaic, 1800, 8 vols. ; GoHummolto Worlv(\ cdilcd by WuUhm, Hodin, 1800, 6 vole. ; 
Kescsten, edited by II. Kolil, 8tutt;;iirt,, 1801-181)2, 2 \(d.s. ; Ibiide, bVniilic'ii nnd Politiw.ho, 
Bcdiii, 1893, 3 voL. ; Hedcn, edited by 11. Kohl, HluML^art, IHOO^lHOI, 13 voIh. ; BdtdweehHd 
dc.s Generals L. von Gerlnch mil dom BundeHtug.Mi^cl' indlou O. von Binmarok, Berlin, IHOl); 
I>ie Ansprachen dos FllrHUm BiHiiuirek, editod by 11 von PoM('Iuu/.p'r, Ibn'lin, IHOl; None 
Tiacbf^esprilchu uud luterviow.s, edited by II. von Posel Ingor, Berlin, IHSlb, 3 vols. ; Uodankou 
und EriuneruiiKtni, Btuttjjart, 1808' IH1)1), 3 vol.s. 

Otto Eduard Leopold i:oii Eimarek was born April Ist, 1815, lit Mm Manor I bnnso of HidUlu* 
hausen, in Bramleuburg. Ilis family hud for six eoniurit's bcim aiuonf^ Uk' lamltsl ji^(mtry of 
Prussia and many of bis ancestors had hold Idp^h nink in tlui klmpbun. Kduciitcd at Berlin 
and Gottinifcn, he cuMired the public serviee at the ag'^ <d’ twcidy but soon reH 4 ^n(sl, lindin/i? 
it extremely distasteful and not biruself poHHe.s8iu|j; llum’haraeteriMtieH of tlie. vulnable (‘hirk. 
For a number of years he lived quietly on tlui family estaies, travelled in I'hiidund, France, 
and Switzorlimd, and developed Ids nnmtal iiowers Ity w Ido reudirdj. AMa youn|.v man he 
was inclined to liberul opinions, but soon ae(piir(Ml tlu^ strojo^ monart'hlcal priimiple;* in n hose 
maintenance his libi was passed. In 1817 be entincd parliament nnd from tiiis <)aU* until his 
final retirement in 1890 lui was never free from puldic olllee. Ui.s work as the uniiier of Ger- 
many is fully spread upon the preec'diiiji? pa,^<!H of this history and m-ed not b(‘ here reft'm'd 
to. Bismarck was a maker of history, nob a writer; but bis b tiers and upis'cluvs ami the recol- 
lections of his strenuous life as dietnied to Horst Kolil will ulv, ays be valmdilo lo the historian 
of his period. Though not in the strict sense of tlie word a sidiolar, hi,» mind van full of wide 
Information, his inoinory apt and retentive, and he used wmsi ins h(i ,ould a sword ■•■■■to mit 
and smite. His family letters rc vend his Idmlly uaturi', bis Htnuig ulTi'ellons, uud e,umehl re- 
ligious feeling. His speeches, slronjg, pungent, and iidyrspi'i’H' d with apt quotnlious, were 
always received vvith the close attention whicli tlu-y meriteil. 

Bissatt, A., Memoirs and Pa])ers of HIr Andn'vv Mitchell, i((mdon, .^50, 3 volH. --Bla« 
sendorff, K., Der Dent, sehe-tUlniseho Krieg von 18(11, Mlcttln, IHH.h - -Bloa \V,, t)i > Geutuclu' 
Revolution 1848 und 1849, Htuttgurt, 1899. "“'-Blvmi, H,, Auf dem Weg • yjirdmitfu lu u Lin'udt, 
Jena, 1B93, 3 vols.; Das dcutsche R('i<!h zur Z(‘il, Uisiuarcks, Le [aiie, 189'.:; Iihiivst HiMini.ek 
und .seine Zeit, Munich, 1804-1895, 3 vtds. ; Die deutMcIm U(!Voluti(Mi IH-IH- i dO, L ‘ip.uc, U uH. 
— Blum, U., 8ell)Hll)iographio, Leipsic, 1H*1H. —■ Bodola(!ltwin.|rl 4 K, vou, Beira* Utun;;en 
eines Patrioten l\l)or Bismarck und se.iuo Z(Ut, Berlin, 1899. - B ndmiaodt, A , ProuHsens 
'Feldzhge geg'm Oe.sterrehih nud (b'.sstm Vcrbrmdcle im Jubri; I89(t, nerlui, IHtlL 5 vols, - ' 
B<5rn©, L., Brief ans Paris, Hamburg, 1893 4H81 ; Ge.sammclle Hchrill,('n, llambur,i',, 

18(53, 13 vols. —Bdttigor, K. W., and H. T. Flatho, thisebichle den KurabriU's umi Kdnig‘ 
reicha Baclisen, Gotha, 18(18-1870, 3 vols. - 'Boiigeimi, G. H., h' Pern, llisioire de.s mierres et 
(lea Negotiulioiis qui pn;cedflrent hi traitf* d;i \Ve.sl [ibulitg Pails, 1751 .Boytmeu, H. H., 
Es.siiys on German Literature, London, 1803. -Briiccj (!. L., Hunipo’y la 1 ubt, New York, 
1833. — Braudes, G., D'l' lhup1.Htr5mung(‘n dcr Lilt"ralur d('s lOleu .mhrtiundei’iH, Berlin, 
1873“1BT(5, vols. 1-4, vol. 5, 1880. --Braun, Iv. Von Frh'drleh dmu Gi"o sen nls /mm FllrKten 
Biamarck, Berlin, 1883. — Briofe aus d<im Knege, 1879 lN7l, Mani helm, IMvo. ■ -Brink, IL 
ten, E., Martin and W. Sekeror, Qmdlen und Por.sebungen zur Hpnmh uml LulturgcM biebtr 
der germanischen Vdlker, Btrasburg, IH74-1HH7, 00 parts. Bro|.fUo, Due do, IG'ederic H <4 
!Marie-Ther6se, Paris, 1B83, 3 vols,; Fngli.Hb trnuslatiou, Predoiiek the Groat and Marla 
Theresa, London, 1883. — Briickner, A., Zur GosebitOde des Heiobst,ug;eH vou VVonuM, ILiidel 

Berg, 18(50, —Bryce, J., The Holy Homan Dmpiri', Londtm, 1801 ih07, 9Mi otb, 1HH8. 

Buckner, W., Feldmarsbali vou Moltk(‘, Ijubr, 189-1. • '-Bugeiikai^ou, J., Kircbmuu'dmmg 
fhr die Btadt Bnumscliwelg, 1538, edited by Bortlu‘uu, Hamburg. 1885.^ 'Bulle, K., 
Geschichto d(‘r neue.sten Zelt, Lelpsle and Berlin, 187(1 1880, 4 vols. Billow, A. H. D. von, 
l)er Fcldzug vou 1805, Leipsic, 180(5, 3 vols. —Billow, H. vou, Heldentlialon fhmtMober 
Olllzlerc und Maimsehafteu in den hVldzllgen dm" Jaliro 1H(11 IHOtl und IH70 IH71, Leipsic, 
1890. — Buscl , M, Neue TugebuolisbUitter, Ij(*i[tsie, 1H79, 3 vol.s ; L'nser HidobnUauzIer, 
Leipsic, 1884-1890, 3 vu-U,'; Graf Bismarck und selm* I,oul(', Lelpnie, 18119; BismartL uud sein 
■Work, Leipsic, 1898, — Biijienstem, G. WL, Hnser Kaiser, Zebu .lahre tier Hogienmg Wil" 
helms II, Berlin, 1898. 

Calvin, J., OummeutarSi, Cieiievu, H517; Bnmswtok, 1893, • Oupdlguo, J, H. H., La 
favorite d’ua roi dc PruHse, (lomtes^o do Idebtiuiau et Fredmio Giiillauim* 11. Paris, 1897. • * 
Oaprivi, G. L. vou. Die Uedfu des Grufou voa Guprivi, 1HH3 IH93. Borliu, IHlh). Oarlylo, 
T., History of Priedrhdi 11, called Frederick the Great, Imudon, 1858. iMtil, 4 vols.. lH9i, 19 
vni«a — Carri6re, M., Die philosopliiselK! Weltansebauung dcr Uofoi matituniZi'lt, Htuttgait 

Ckarles -y 


vols 

1887. — Okarles V (Kmperor of Germany), Autobhgnqdiv, tamdo 
^k^lard, R., L Autrlche eontemiioraine, Paris, 1891; La Hongrle Milldindre, Purls, 
kemnita, B. P. von, Kbniglicben BeUwedischen in Ttmtsehhuul gi'flllivton Kriegs, 
H8, 2nd edition, Rtockbolm, 1(553, 4th editirm, Htoekholm, 1855- 1859, 9 vein. Ob 


Ckenanitz 
1648 

0. 0., Waterloo Lectures, London,' 18(59, 1874. — OkmoL 4.» Urkunden 
BtUcke zur Gesckichte Maximilians 1, Btuttgart, 1845, — Ckodowkeki 


(Kmperor of Germany), Autobhgrutdiv, tsiudon, lH91. 

* “ “ 1899.^- 

Htettln, 
Oheiin^y, 
Bricfe uml Akten- 
T. IL, 0 raison fu- 
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nc*liv(! dc Trcdurir GuillHinnc H, Hullo, 17117. — Cholevius, .T. K. L., Goscliicbte der deutsclien 
PocHic, etc, LcipHic, lHi)4-l«r)(!, 2 vols. — ClironicoHL Colmariense, 1266-1304, in Honu- 
luciila GormaniJO I lintoi'ica, tiiS, XVIL — Chroniken dcr Doutaclicn tStadlo, voiu 14. bia ins 16 
Jul'rliuiuliTt, Lci]).Mi(‘, 1802, in progroaft. — Olausewitz, K. vou, lliukikssono Weike L'lber 
Krifg mid Kncgt’ahruug, Horliu, J 832-1837, 10 vnla. : Dor Fddzug vou 171)6 in Italion, Ber- 
lin, 1833; French tran.slation, La campagno de, 1796 eu Italic, Baris, 181)9. — Clemeneres, 



vola. —CoxOj W., Hiatory ol' the llouso of Auwl-na 1218-1792, Loudon, 18U7, 1873, 3 vols. 

l\tUi<nn do.m wan born in London, Miircli 7th, 1747, educated at Caml)ridgo, and in 1771 
became curate of Denham, liut soon rcsi/^nod and spcntseveral years on the Continent as tutor 
of the maiapns of Blandford and Hcverul otiicr young English noblemen. Their travels were 
extensive and Coxe coUecte.d a vast store of information of all kinds, wbicb appeared in nu- 
merous volumes of hlslory and travel, evincing close observation and protound research. 
Upon bis return to LngUuul ho became rector of Bemertou in 1788, of Sturton in 1800, and 
arehdcacon of Wi!tshir(' in 1804. Ho died at Bemerton in Wiitshire, June ICth, 1828. 

Oroig'liton, M,, A History of the Papsuiy during the Period of the Beformalion, London, 

1882, r> vols. - • CroBsard, Baron de, MemoivesmilitairesethiBtorhjues, Paris, 1829. — Csuday, 
K., Gescli'chte d(‘r Ltigarn, Berlin, 1899, 2 vols. — Czets, J., Memoiren tlber Bems Peldzug 
In 8iebenbl\rg(‘n in den Jaliren 1H4H und 1849, Hamburg, 1850. — Czdrnig, K. von, Oester- 
reiebs JMeugi'stultung von 1848-1858, Vienna, 1859, 2 vols. 

PaMmann, P. G., (piellcnkunde der deutsebon Gesobiclite, GOttnigen, 1830, 5th edition, 

1883. -- ■Pab.ix, P,, Deutsclui Gcschitdite vou derCrzeit bis auf die Teiluug zu Verdun 843, 
in Hecrcu and Ukert's (b'.scbiclitc der curop'Usclien Staaten, edited by W. Giesebrccht, Gotha, 
1883-1886; Zum 80. (teburtstage dcs Pllrstcu Bismarck, Berlin, 1895. — Dampmartin, A. IL, 
(iuclipicH trails dc la Vic privee do Frederic Guillaume 11, Roi de Pnissc, Paris, 1811.— 
Bai'ras, d. E. 3VI., Gctieral ITlstorv of the CalhoHe Church, New York, 1808. — Dawson, 
W, n., Germany und the Germaus, Loudon, 1894,2 vols. — Bedk, F., Btiuedei, Kiudta Kdnji 
Mam) (Hpeedies edited by E. K6n}i), Budapest, 1882-1898, 6 vols. — Deltortick, IL, Ilia- 
loiitcbc und poHtlstihc AufsitlZ(\ Berlin, 1886; Dus Tagebuch Kaiser Friedrichs, Berlin, 1889, 

Hans Iklfirikk was born at B(‘rgen on the island of Ithgcm, November lUb, 1848, and was 
cducabid at Ilehh'llKU'g and Bonn. His Hiudi(*s were inte.rruptea by the Franco-Gcnnan 'War, 
in which b(j served and was made an oillcer after the battle of Gravelotte. From 1874 to 1879 
hes was tutor of Prince Waldemar of Prussia. Entering public life in 1881, he was a repre- 
Honrative in the chamber of deputies of Prussia until 1884, when ho was elected to the Rcieha- 
tag and took prominent place among the lilunal conservatives. In 1883 ho became an editor 
of the PmtHiriHche Jithrhuc/it'.r, and assumed its control in 1889. Since 1885 he has also occu- 
pied the (‘hair of history in tlu^ Univ(?r.sity of Be.rlin, where his lectures have achieved great 
popularity. In {uldltion to enllaborating with Sybel in the Jliatorifiche ZeiUchrift, he lias 
publishml several volumes of indeiiendcut research upon notable events and personages in 
(Scrinun history. 

Dolopiorro, J (X, Marie de Bourgogiu', Brusseds, 1B41.— Deppo, A., Kriegsztlge des 
d'ibcriusin Deutschland, Bkthd’eld, 1886. — Desnoiresterrea, G. le B., Voltaire ct la Boeletd 
fnineui.sc a,u xviiic su'cle; Frederic et Voltaire, Ihiris, 1867-1870, 8 vols.- — Desrey, P., 
Holierlus Moiinrclu s, iii Les Graiulcs (Uironifiues de Prance, Paris, 1514, 3 vols.— Deeaolles, 
.! ,1. P, A., Arinredu Rliin, Baris, 1801. — DeWette. W. M. I,., Bri(!fo, Sciidstdireiben und 
Dtsleidccu lad hers, Brndiii, 1825-1828.5 vois, — Deutaclve Hevxie, liber das gesammte natio- 
ual<» Lc.b' n der Gegemvart, Berlin, 1871. —Deutsche BundBCh.au, 1901. — Dittmar, G. D., 
Gc; 
des 

Bismuo 



English trauslation, Studies in European History, London, 1890; (icsciiicni< 
HtrettigkciUm in dcr rmniseh-kallmJiselK n Kirdie, Nordliugen, 1888,9 vols.; 
Vorlrilgc, Nonlliiupm, 1888 1801, 3 vols. ; Kleinero Schriften, Stuttgart, 1890. 
A., Gcschhdile <l('f ivrotiistantiselum Tlu!ohigi(‘, Munich, 1867, English Iranslnti 


kirchlieium uud Kultur-Geschiehte der 6 letzten Jahrlmnderte, Ratisbon, 1862-1863, 3 vols., 
English trauHlation, Studies in Euro pt*an History, London, 1890; Gcschichte der Moral- 

— Doruer, 1. 
translation, History of 

Protestant I’heologv, Parthndarly in (bn'uitmy, Edinburgh, 1871. — Draper, J. W., A Hiskry 
of the Intcllwduul ’Dcv(4oi)m(‘nt of Fmroiie. I/mdon, 1H61M869, 2 v ols. - Droy sen, G., Gus- 
tav Adolph. Ts'ipHic., 1869-1870. 2 vols.; Das /kitaller des Dreissigiilhrieen Knegs. L(.*rhu, 
1888. --Droystm, 4. G., VorpHungmi hbier daa Zeitalter dcs Pnlheitskricge, K h 1, 1846, 
Gotha, 1886, 2 vols.; Letien des Peklmarschnllft Grakn Yorck von VTartenburg, B(‘rlin, 1851, 
10th ' dltion, 1890; (ieseldebte der preussischen IhiUtik, Leipsio, 1865-1885, 14 vols.; Ahhand- 
bmg';n zur neueren OesiOiiolite, Lcnpsic, 1876; Kleino Schriften zur alton. Gcschichte, LeipMc, 

1893-1894, 2 vols. , _ * -r^ s ry 

Jo/itann Guiftuv Jh‘oy$M was bom July 6th, 1808, at Treptow in Pomerania, Prussia. He 
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was (’(.lucatcd at Berlin, where lie became a lectunT on liislory in ju\(l profosaor In 1BS5 
Called to the University of Kiel in 1810, h(‘ betraine proniinenl in the Behleswig-Ilolsteiii 
troubles as an advocate of the German clainm, and r(‘i)r<^H<‘n<,e(i Khd in tli(^ Frankfort parlia- 
ment. After holding a profe-ssorahif) at Jena lu^ was reenlled to Berlin in 1851), and devoted 
the remainder of his life to the duties of lUsollicoand tlmcomposition of Ids*, i)rieul works 
whoso vast erudition, lucid style, and critical acumen hav(^ caused him to ho ranked amonir 
the greatest German historians. Droysen's writhigs cover a wl(h» held, lie was ('(lually at 
home among the ancient Greeks as in monuiuKhum (lerTuany, and in Ids life of yor<*,k von 
Wartenburg has given us a maaterpieee of biography, flisnumt important eontrihniiou to 
German liistory is the GcscMchte tier irrcumuc/ien J'olit'ik. 

Dryandor, K., Brinnenmgcn ans d<T Krlegsyjcit, 1870 1871, Halh^ IHHK. .-.Bu Jfarry^ 
de la Boche, 0 . , Dor Dreissigilllirigo Krieg vom militilrisidien Btaudpunkte aus ludeuehtei, 
BCliairimuaen, 1848, 8 vols. — Duller, JG., Krzher/.og Karl von OcsiUOTelcih, Vienna, IH 4 1 » 
1847 : in colluhorution with W. Fioraon, Gesehiehto (h'S DiuitHclum Volkes, B<dpHie, 1840 Iha'- 
lin, 1891. 

Eduard Duller, born at Vienna, November Hlh, 1809, was educated in Ids nidi vo city and 

g ave early promise of brilliant iutellectnid powers by produeing at the ago of seventetma 
rama, Mmter PHt/ram, which was most favouralily received, leveling that his iidnd (umlil 
not have proper development under the ropn^NHing inlliumce of Mi'tternloh’H rule, he leU his 
native land in 1830, ami spent the renudmler of Ida life in Gm'inany, reshilng Huecessively in 
Mimidi, Frankfort, Darmstadt, and Main/,. During his resUleneo in Dannstadt; lie became 
greatly interested in the Gennan-CathoUo movement and strongly upheld roliglous liberty. 
In addition to his numerous poetical and dramatic writings. Duller gave miu'h attentiontohls* 
tory and wrote a history of the Jesuits, besides several standard works uixm the history of 
Germany, lie died at Wiesbaden, July 24th, 1858. 

Dumas, M., Precis des Svcncmeuts militaiivs, on ested Idstoriiiuo snr los campagiu‘S do 
1799 il 1814, Palis, 1817-1826, 10 vola ■— Bilmmlor, E,, Goschiehtodes DHtlVUnkisidieu Beiehs 
Berlin, 1BG2-1865, 2 vols., Slid edition, IH87-IHBH, 8 voIh. -•-I nmckor, Max, Aus der Z<4t 
Friedrichs des Qrossen und I’ricdrich Willu'hns lU, laJpaie, 1876. 

Maximilitiji Woffganff Dimcker, the oldest sou of the jmbllsluu- Karl Duncker, wasbonuit 
Berlin, October 16th, 1811. While a student at Biudin Univm-Hity in .1884 ho was sentenced to 
six years’ imprisonment for membership in the studentB’ noch'Ues which the government was 
endeavouring to abolish. lie was released after six months, but was debarred from pursuing 
his studies until 1889, when ho entered the University at llalh*, where ho obbdmMi a professor- 
ship in 1842. Duncker took an active part in the poHlioal strife from IH4H to 1853 and was 
refused promotion by the Prussian governme.nt on account of Ids opposition to Manteuffel. 
Kecalled to Berlin in 1859, ho held important otlldal posit, ions until 1875, wluui Im retireil 
from public life. During this active public career ho pursueil his hlstorleal reMi'arcIu'H and 
produced many voluminous works, which an^ diHtingnisln-d for lueklity of style and acen- 
racy of statement. Duncker’s writings coviw a wide rang(\ and while his (Mik/de ik» 
AltertJmma is the foundation-stone of his eminent reputation, his contributions to German 
history are of great value. lie died at Anshueli, July 2lHt, 1886. 

Buxtham* 8. A., A History of the Germanic Empire, lamdon, 1884,8 vols. * “Buruy, 
V., Histoiro du Moycn Ago dopuia la eiinte do I’mnpiro d'oeeident Jusqu’au milieu du XVtno 
sKcle, Paris, 1896. —Byer, T. H., Life of Calvin, Ismdon, 1850, 

Eberty, T., Geschichtc dos preusaischen 8t4mts, Breslau, 1867-4878, 7 vols. « •Ebrurd, J. 
H. A., Christian Ernst von Brandenburg, Bayreutli, GlBersloh, 1885. ^ -Bcoard, J. G., Vt‘te. 
ram monuiuentorium quaternio, Leivmie, 1730. --Eiffiner, A. T.. Martin Luther u ml seine 
Zeitgenoasen, Augsbtirg, 1817. ~ Bgolhaaf, G.. Dcntsclus G.wddchte im XVI Jahrhundert 
bis rnim Ai^sburger ^ Stuttgart, 1893. - - Binixard (Bg-inhard), Vita Caroll 

Magni, in JaiI6 8 Bibliotheca rerum gtmiuuilearuuh IV, Berlin, 1876, English traimlation, Life 
of the Emperor Karl the Great, London, 1877. 

Einhard, sometimes known as Eglnhurd, tlui celehivited seerelary and supposed son4n*la\v 
of Char emagne, was born in Germany about the yiw' 770. While a atudent at the monustery 
of h ulda ho displayed such ability that he was sent to e<»mpl(4e, bin edueatlon at thi^ nelmol o*f 
the palace. His acquirements and talents attracting the atteullon of tlu^ empm-or, Einhard 
soon received miportant court appointments whicli hrougl.t him into elosi^ inliimuw with the 
royal family, lyhethor the romantic story of liis love for tint prirn'ens Emma be tnie or false, 
it is at all events well told, and, after being embcBlHiuul by the elegant pen of Aflillaon, was 
thought worthy of insertion in the third volume of the /Mjmiaior, Ills hunler aita<!hment for 
ms wife Imma Is proved by a letter written after her deeeasit, which wmiouhIh Ikt virtues in 

the most affectionate terms; bub it is far from certain that slie was the daughter of the 
emperor. ” 

11 - Binhard lic'came abbot of seveml monaHleriea. llmdly set- 
.. fi?'' monastery and paHsed the remainder of hla life. His 
^ buried beside Ids wife, who had died a few years 

^ coiuns are still shown in the castle of Erbacli, whoso counts claim him as an 
ancestor. Many of Einhard s works have been preserved and Ida lotUu-a are of great value 
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for tbc liiBiory of liiB tunc, Tho Vita CaroU Magni, completed al)out tlie year 8fi0, is the 
moBt; iinportuiit biogruphicnl history which has survived the Middle Ages. 

Bhxouhorg’, F., Klcinc, Krlehiiisse in grosser Xeit, Strasbiirg, 1890. — Eisenach, T. P. 
vou, OcHchichto Whvv 'rhateu Ulrteha, Herzog zii W Urttemhcrg, Ttibingeu, 1754. —Eisner, 
k., 'Wiilndm I.l(‘l)kne(’ht;, seiu Leben nnd Wirkeu, Berlin, 1900. — Ellis, G. A. (Lord Dover), 
Life of Fred<?ric II, London, 1892, — Eramor, Kaiser Franz Joseph I, Teschen, 1880, 

Vienna, IHDH, 2 vo is. English, Historical Review, London, 1886, vol. 1. — Eiitveia, J., 
Reform, Ijeipsic, lH-10. — Erasmxis, Fiicoiniuni Mornn, Baris, 1509, English tran.slation, Praise 
*»f Folly, Londoii, 1(112; (lolhxiuia Fainiliaria, Buie, 1524, English translation by Bailey, Lon- 
don, 1H78, 2 vols. — •Brdmannsddrfor, B., Urkimden un«l Actensthclee zur Geschiclite des 
IvurfllrHteu Fri(3drieh Wilhelm vou Brandenhurg, Berlin, 1864-1884, 8 vob. ; Deutsche 
OcHchicIitc, 1648-1741), Ibsrlin, 1892. - -Ernst II, Duke of 8axc-Coburg, Aus nieinem Leheii 
uml mehier Zeii, Berlin, IH87-1H80. 2 vola., 1892, 1 vol. — Ernst, A., Dcnkwhrdigkeiten von 
Heinrich und Anudie von B(‘gmuin, Htuttgart, 1892. — Ernst, W., Voin Rhein hia ziim Kanal, 
Kathenow, 

B., Gluirak 

burg, 18411 1845, li V(dH., English 
i^'cederick William 111, King of Prussia, J^oiulon, 1845. 



Ealk, M., Graf Hzechenyi uud .seine Zeit, l*(!Sl, 1868. 
riuHzko, Leipsic, 1827. -Fav, T. 


-Ealkenstoin, K., ThaddEiia Kos* 
Eay, T, H., 'riK! I’hrce GermanyH,_ New York, 1HS9. 2 vola.— 
Foclmcr, I!., Ihir deuiHeh~frunzr»Hi(4che Krieg von 1870, Berlin, 1871, 4th edition, 1890.™ 
/isclior, Karl, CUsHchiohle der iiuswilrtigen Iktlilik uml Dii)loinaliie hn Reforttiationazeitalter, 
’-145 1556, Gotha, 1874; lleutselH's Beben und ihmtscbe. Ziwtilnde von dcr Hohenstaufenzeit 
hiH int, li.!r(innt,l.i(m«zcit.ill<.T. (iiillia. ItW.l. -S-ischor, H., Iljuidert, Tftgo iiji TramiistenUlos- 
uuC dem Goleuberg(!. Fine, Erimierung aus dem Ivncgc 1870-18 oi, Berhn, 1888. — 
iVPitko, If. Dm! Zcilalhu' fler H(‘s4auratlon und Revobilion 1815-1851, Oucken seiies, 
iV'rlisK IHHHi Oi^Mchiishtd iU*r lhS8“l8J)l, (in Allgciucinc 

'VellgeschlchU^ von Th. Klatbe, G. lIcrtzluM-g. nml undenO; Brndandler zur vidcrlandisdicn 
Hcfiebichlo «I(‘H 19, Juhrhundert, Beipisu!, 1899-1894,2 vots. -- Eontaue T Der Deutsche 
IG'icg von 1866, Berlin. 1869- 1871, 2 V(ds. — Forbes, A., My Expenenres oi tlv^War between 

-'ranoe and Germany, l^ondon, 1871, 

; * ‘ " M union 

am! Parlioidar Aceount, fjondon, 1792. —Frodoi’ick the Greatj fLuj/res 1 osthnmes. 
15 vols. 


'O 


William I of Germany, Loudon, 1888,— Frantz, 
at4(UwlHch(;i>oiu'iMelu7AurHa Munich, 1H76. — Froderick II, King of Ih'ussia.FuP 
rue, am! Parlicidnr Aceount, liondon, 1792. — Frederick the Great, (Luvres 1 osth^^^ 
Berlin, I7HH 1789, 15 vols., Englisli IranHlalion, L(uulun, 1789, 12 vols. ; 1 ohtisdie juaie- 
Mpondenz Pruairiehs des Grossen, ,1879; lOstoins do Mon Temps, Lcipmc, 18 <9. •— Frederick 
III Emiieror <if Germany, The Grown Prince of Germany. A diary, London, 1886. 
Froeman, E. A., I lisioritjal Essays, Liindiai, 1871-1802. -—Freher, M 

ueriiitoreM, Frankfort. 1600. 6 vola.— FxoesL J., Die Ekylhcw-bakep die UrvJter da Gci- 
inamm, MunliOi, 1886. —Frey tag, G.. Bilder ana der dcutachca Vergangenhcit, Leipsic, 
iWd) dH67, f> vols., 2lHt ed., 1896; Neiic Bilder ana dem Leben doa deutschen Volkoa, Leipsic, 

IH62; Der’ Htuat Fricderidla dea Grosscn, Guubridgi- 1877; Pr^^ 

ivaiaerkroiu^, ErinneruugsbUltter, I.eipsic, 1889, English tnmslation, The Ciowu 1 rma, and 
tluj German Imnerial Grown. Rcminiaccnces, Ijondon, 1890. 

gS diatinguiahed German dramatist and hiatoricai ik,»vc list was born at 

Kreu/ rg 8 « July 161^. 1816. He studied at Breslau and Berlin, taught !n the Umver- 
Hitrof ia 1848 with Julian Schmidt founded at Dresden 

immthlv ueriodiiud devoted to the cxposilion of Uberalisra m politlce and especially distin- 
She/ ‘d literary criticiam. with which ho maintained Ins 

imlil 1870 Frevtaa during lliis p<‘riod publislicd many hucccssIuI novels, wiote coincdits 
w kdi Hlili liola tim S/ aiul / (fr (’-Hsays ilhistrkting the history and manners o am 
ncniimiv Diirinif th(‘ Fram'o-Prussian War he was for a time attached to the stall of 
i u 1, n d^^^^ u published in 1889 under the title of JJer £fon- 

, / r/1 Ihe liln’ral tendencies of Frederick IIT m a manner very 

/// u/w/nt to (he v<nimr ’cmneror William 11, ThcBeriesof historical novels, Zhe A/mw, 
imhllHhed In 1872 -/hBO is already classic in German literature. The stories begin in the 
earlv dawn of Ge.rman history and reproduce in vivid, lifelike pictures the manners and CUS' 
hwim of tho mist the motives and [lasHlons which influenced the nation in its most formaU o 
».»1 crlUcivl’ iK-ri.KiH! Atte Uidr oonipk-tion ‘ 

, ‘Sir TamiTr ‘ um ‘LoSf ‘pA ’ ErS 

Kttnlggrllfcz, Magdeburg, 1867. 

T l> Distoiir do reirliso de Gonilvo, Geneva, 1858. — Gachard, L.P., 

Mort do ClmrUffl V au Monostiro do Yws' 

Utotolro do Mario do Bourgogne, Amstordam, 1767. — Gardmer, M. me luiriy ^ 

K, •W.— von, XV. 28 
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War, London, 1S74. — Ga® 0 , W., and K. L. 'F. Bial, N(‘U(‘n‘ Kindinni'^r'-H-hic'lite Hallo 

1874-1880, 3 voIh. — Gebhardt, L., IH'ul.sdlu'r IvaiMortiaal, IKij'l ; llniui buch dt^ 

doutschen GeHchiddc, Jajipmo, LSOl- 1898. 8 voIh. 

Bruno Gdhardi waa l)on! OcIoIht 91, h, IH-W, at Krolivu-hin, PruMiaa, ntudioil liislorv at 
Brcalau, ina dop'oo of dodta’ of plnloHopliv in 1881 b.y a (lia'an-lati. iu-niitl(Mi7;<> 

Gravamtiuidt'r ,iVa<;*oa //(v/tvi dc'a twiiiHr/icn Ihf, wlncli waa pnldiida'd and has paasod 

tlirougli several (‘ditions. He tauj'hl, for seveial ,V(‘ar,s jn Ihe /'.ymiiUMhuu at Hreslau, and 
afterwards in the indu.strial school a.(, Berlin, of uiueh !u‘ In-eame a proleMsor in 1899, Heh- 
hardt has published several yahiahle works on Berman hi:!(<try and hiop;rnphy 
lal)orated in the production of i\ Ihtiuibuch dt r dcut^ehi'n iU'nchit'htr, pnliUshed at IStutt'uut 
1893, 


Gegenwart, Hi(;, Encyelopildiselu^ |)ai>'iellu!ig der (ueuvshm Zritgesehiehle, IiCipsic 1K4 h- 
1850, 18 vols., (iont.inued in Unsere Zeit, Bei|«.su\ 1857 IMiU. 18(55 1KH7, 1888 IH91, 10 vols.-™ 
Gontz, F. von, I’a^eblUdicr, edih!(i b\ Vnriilingen von Fnse, Lidptiic, 1873 - 1874, 4 vok • 
OeslcrreidiB TbeiiiKiihinc niuhui jh'rreiunji‘;Hkrieg(m, Vunma, 1887. Oerden» Ik, <i(i!!<>Uieht<* 
(lea desUaeUen Volkea und siniu'r Ivultnr im Millelaller, Leipsie. 1891 iHpH, 3 vols. .Qor- 
lach, G. T, 3,000 Jahre deiitsclier 0(^sehieht(\ iNde/pu', 1874. ' Qorvinun, t i. (k, lleiK'iNlen 

(kattlieschcn llricfweehsel, !j('iiwii\ 1830; HeselnelitMMebndfHn* (hn d(*utr,ehen Vo»7,('it ia 
(leutHchcr Bearheitiing, Berlin, 1819, B(‘ip;d(\ 1884; I'hnieiinng in die ( h'seliiehte d'e.s 19, 
.JalirUunderts, Leipsit', 1853, Ene;lisb trail, ‘;lati<»u, London, !8o3; (JeMebidde der denlMelum 
Diehtung, Ijdpsit*, 1853, H vols. ; (h'Mi'biehle den 19, .JaluimndrrtM seil, dmi Wnoier Vcntriltfeii, 
Leipsie, 1855 -1, 860, 8 vols,; Gimne* and 3'endeney of Hi, story sine»' the Oxi'rtbruw of the 
Empire of Napol(‘on !, London, 1883. • -OfrOrcr, A. 1*7, Be.si'lutilibt der m .i mid wesifrjlnki 
sehen Karolinger, Freiburg in Bnu.ngau, I8l8, 3 vols,' Gielnm, F.. Zwei .Lahn* OeshU'i'eielu. 
S(‘her Folitik, tSe.hainiauurm, 1868. ■-Oiesobrochi, F, W. Ik von. Beni hielite Oer deutsehen 
Kawer/aiL Brnnsv.iek, JMhh'lHHH, 5 vols., .hth edition, Leipsie, IHFI 18110 

Prmtrich Wllhdui Genjumin rou (d'twhnr/it, who w.ni born at Berlin. Mfireh fd.li, 1814, 
jiurfttmd hip*',orh;al study at the lIiuvm'Miiy of Berlin undis* Bie tnilnmot Leopold von llanke* 
under whose diriH'tion he anhseiim'ull) puhliMlusl an « ';eelh*nt hioLu) of dUo U in tin* 
Jahrbih'hcr, and edited ihv An imlrs AffttbeuM'u, ( Jie:iehre(*hl, s(M‘nl, sonie yenr.s in hisloiiral 
researeU in Italy, ami ua a n'sult pnhlished M' iJbmritni Sf m/n).' tspiid iirbd pr.'uuA mtiliticri 
MruitN. In 1,S57 h(Mva,s apimiuted profei.sor of history at Kdnhpihere;, ntui in !86.? sueeei'decl 
8ybel at Muuieh, whertJ he later beenme seeietary of Ihr llistorienl*B*suimssimi IBs great 
work is the {G^dnchi'e <kr druMrn /ur/wvvfvV, I'n l!u- pr(’|mia(j«»ii ol wliieh In-Mpriitthlrlv 
Ihree yenra, and fur whieh Jus was awarded by the Bnim Academy i.lie l'’iedonelv William 
lY pn/,e for distinguished wjrviee to Berman hisiory. IBs historienr uidno-f. :hw marked h\ 
evtreiiK' aecnra(;y ami evince the most, eareful and ;’uitml(' Invenli-'ailon He'died at Munieli 
Dcceiuher I7t,li, 1889. 

Okwjlor, ,1. KL L., lyhrhuch der K'irehenyeKehiehL', Bonn, L8’B |8h(S, g \(3 m,. Fngli.sh 
Irimslation, Textdiook of Eetdesiiislieul tlistoi'^d Philjulelplda, 1836, New lim!*, 1868. 

Johann Bati iaidin)/ B'/r.v/cr, dislimpushial as a elmreti In ilorinii. «:ed»miiat I*eler**tmgrsi, 
In W(‘8tphaliii, March 3rd, 1793 He was ediieated id, llalh' and ‘'osvid in the war of Lilieru 
tion in IHUt-lHll. Whihs ading asdlreetor of a yvnmnshim at Clewss lu' imhlMhed his lirsi 
esHHV on ehure.h history, ^isi eunsenneiiee <d' whieh in' wnfu-alleii in Ihe I'MlIuwing year (o the 
prom.s,sor>ship {jf theology in I, he reeenlly esiablinhed Piiivm'Mitv of Bonn lii IHiti ih* removed 
to Ghttiugeu and ihwrited Idmw'lf to Iheemnph l.lon of his inonnmeiifal w(tik. iArhurh (hr 
KirrhenijeMhkhte, three volumes of whieh wtm* published dmin;', Im. litennd two mmv In jJn^ 
year following his death. IBs eimtribntion.s to porii.dirahj were miineron*. and wdimhh*, and 
lie edjLed .several ancient ehnadeles and bimpapluof 

Gindoly, A., GoHehielitii dei'. L re issi ■.;];( hrimm Kriegn, l*ra";m‘. i869 |8,8d, 4 ui|*i, Fmdifih 
translation, Histoiy of the Thirty Ye.u;d W.oy Ni w \ i.ik, 18M'| ; Zur Briirtheilmr'; de . lud ler 
lichen Chaierals Allireelit von Wa! isteln, Praiop. 1887 -aneini, !! 13 II. fy \m, Berlimt 
Zufltilud(‘, Berlin. 1849; lihs HtHHtsre*‘!itlleheu Fn.cen des pmmuru'lum Vollmsehut /oaiel res, 
Berlin, 1893. — Qoodeko, K,, BrundrisM /,ur si hii’ldf* der deiihirhen Ihehtune sianov<*r’ 

I517-I88L 3 vok, Dresden. 18S4 1-893. 5 vols. ddoorlHeh, UL. IL.mt ilisn.an I /idli edilk^ 
Huttgavi, 1885. ----adrTOSfg 3. -J. von. Denl'ielilmiil timl die Beu.lnlion. rohlnr/, 18|9 
Goethe, J. W. von, Bumraspe* in !'V,mlvtvieh ILL, Emdish tramslafion. I'amimiem In Fi'une«‘, 
Lomhiu. i 849, GoeUe, K , Ber(‘lii«;hl(‘ der Dents. U'si l'anh"lt'ihi weipiui,* hn 19, Juhrlmndm’l, 
V . S’ *'■ »»> Piiynns in (ien .bduvn 1818 umi 1819, 

s 1T1 ' ' lupi ‘ (mtiimss of Berin.m Literature, PhilU'' 

.'A'*’ A^'d ioms I Utter'd nr des tltfeji J;dirhun 

IwtH, Ihilln, ^^^’8 7 hth edition, BreMhiL LStd, 4 vote ; Mtiidlen znr mnien deutaehen 
isS iwra,-..a.,teint.-»r, 1 -:. ,||T AIktHiIIuht, 

i‘ n ™ <‘8 darieiit-nre, Pans. 1899. arimmnl*- 

^ aw1:vA ^ Mimpli«Lssimus, Momtielgusl, ( Montln'lkml), 1669. 

Grotowskyj 1\, Her i-i.ser»n' h mi/.h'r hu d 'UiHelmn Lied, Leipsiis IHtM "" Qrubn i W 

vohi., 37th editlott, lHH8,'Kn‘«IlHh 
met Ugond, I.ondon, 1880. — GrlUibisck, 3., lil.Htoda Frhferlei 

ill ct Maximiliani 1, 1508, Ittbingen, 1731, Uennau tmiwlntlou by 9\ Hgen, ladpsic, 189 L — 
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GTtin.l?'ig:on, ('I, 8<ajl(s,su‘n uiitcr Friodric-li dein Groasen, Breslau, 1890-1892, 3 vols. — 
Gmmtlior, K., (.IdscUiclitc (!('« Foldzu/^os von 1800, Fmuenfcld, 1893. 

Haj^on, K., Dcutsohliuida liUcrariHcluj nnd rcligio.su VoTln'iltuisse im Bcformationszeitalter, 
Krlan/j;(‘ii, iMll- IH-M, 5{ vols,; Drutaclic Oaschichto von Riididf von llabsburg bia auf die 
n<unfHl(‘ /all, Frankfort, Isbl-IHOS, 3 vols, — Hag-oubach, K. K., Kircliengeachichte vuu tier 
iiltestcu /('it bis zum lOInu Jalirhundort, Leipsic, 183‘1-18(J1, 3 vols., 1*808-1872. 7 vols., 
Knglislk tianslaiiou, History of the Ibd'ormatiou in Germany, and Hwitzerland chietlv, Edin- 
burgh, 1878, 

/vu/7 Umiolf Iftu/niharh was Ixirn 'March 41,1 1 , 1801, ut Bfiki, studied at Bonn and Berlin, 
and became iirofessor of history at BaUi in 1828. He was a disliuguislied public lecturer and 
delivered sevend courses ol lectures on the liel'ornuiLion, llic early history of tlic church, and 
on church hishtry of the eighleenlh and nineiteiaith cent uries, which were most lavoiirabiy 
M'ceived. liaAC! passed llu'oupdi munorous editions, ami been translated into other languages. 
His busy life was lUled with literary work. In addition to the duties of his inofeKsorship 
end hi.'; pulilie lectures, he was an admired preaciher and a poet. Uagenbaeh published sev- 
eral dooj i inal works, edited the Kiir/u'nhhiit for twenty three years, and a valual)l(( aen'es <d' 
biograpldes of the rehmnuiis of the church, to wdneU Im c,<mtrihuted the lives ot (Eculampa 
dins and Myeonius. He died at Bale, . June 7th, 1874. , 

Kabii, li. 10., He.r Krieg Ileulsehlands gegen Frankreich, Berlin, 1H71; Gcseliiehte des 
preussisebeu Valerlandes, 23rd edition, Bei-lin, 1893; Fhr.st Bi.suiarck, .sein inditisches Lcben 
uiid Wiikeii, Berlin, 1878 IS.sh, 4 vols., vol ft liy IC, Wippermann, 1890; Willmlin der erstt 
Kaiser des iieiien deutselien Ueiehs, Berlin, 1888. — Halevyj L., liccits tic guerre, I/inva 
'-ion 1870 1871, I'uri.s, IdlH. -'-Hallam, II., Ndew of the Slut(( of lOuropc during the Middle 
.\"‘e‘;, Boiidon, 1818, 2 Vols , 1853. 3 vols., IHHd, 2 vols. — -Hamol, U., Has deutsclie Blirger- 
Buim nol.er Ivutier Wilhelm II, 2nd cditi(m, Ilnlle, 1890. — Hansing, K,, Hardenbeig 7ind 
die dritle Koalilion, BeiUii, !891l. — -Hardwicko, ('■> History of the Christhiu Glmieh, 
I.oialon, Bid!, 3rd eilitioa, P vols, “-Hart, J, M., German lJniver.siti(!S, York, 1872. — 
iiartig', l'\ v(»ii, Genesis dcr .Bevolutiuii in Oe.sterrcic!i, Leipsic;, 1800. — fjCartmarm, E. 

/wei 4alu7.i'litdc deuls.ehcr PoHtik, la'ipsic, 1889. —Hartmann,, J., .Blrlebtes ana deni 
Ki'icp.'e 1870-1871. Wieshadcu, 1880. -- Hartmann, ,J. von, Jadfcnsenmierimgen, Brieft? und 
Aufsdt/.e, Berlin, 1883, — Hrtsnor^ B. von, Henkwrirdigkeiten, Btuttgart, 1893. — Hassellj 
\V von. IHe, Beldcsischen Kriege, und das Kurfhrstenthiun Hannover, llaiun'er, 1879.— 
IXayt, J., GcHehu'lile der Wiedertilufer, Mlinsiicr, 1835, — Haugwita, 0. A. 11. K., Frug- 
nicnt de.s Mciuoire.s Inedils du coiutc de Hangwitz, Jena, 1 837 . — Haureau, J. B., Hlstoire 
de !a idiiloH(pdd(( Bcolastitpie, Baris, 1872 1881,3 vols. — Hauser,!'- F., Deutschland nach 
(Uau dreiwsi/piilhrigen Krics.c, l^eipsic, 1802. --Htiiisser, fj., Dentsehe Gcschiclite. vom Tode: 
Fiiedrichs des tlrosscn bis /.ur Gri'indung dcs Heutschen Bumic.s, ia'ipsic, 1854-. 1807, 1809, 
llnidish Ifansladon., Biu'IhI of the !{cl(trmution, Bcnidon, 3873. — Haym, Ik, Die roinantiscln! 
Sehule, Berlin, 1870. -- Headlain, ,1. \V., Bismarck und the Fonndation of the German Em- 
pire, London, IHlUl - -Hooron, A. 11. L., Gesehichli^ dcr KnropiUschen Btaaten, OiHtiiigen, 
IHOO, 5th edition, 1830; I Ilstorisehe Worke, Gi’dtiugen, 1821-1820, 15 vols., English transla- 
tion, Historical Treati.'U's, Oxford, 183(5. 

Aniold llei'inunn. Ikcirii, wluvse life was largely spent in the investigation of the 

peditie.s jiiid commerce td‘ the jumients, was born near Bremen, October 3.)th, 17(9), and edu- 
< aU'ii n,t Bremen and the Lniversityof Gbtdngen. His first work was an edition of Menander’s 
Ih' iAti-ihiu'iii, and in tlie years 17113*1801 lie. travel led c.xtcnsively Ihnmgh France, Italy, and 
tin- Nellmrlands while! preparing lual.erial for an edition of tlie of Stob;eus. ^ In 1793 

liif. iiio'ii i/!)f I- /’oZ/nVe :tpi>i-ari'(! al. Gfittingen and atomu* gav(^ him high rank among historians. 
In tHOI lie beejune profrseoi* nf hlstnry at (h'li tiiigeu. Asa teacher In; was far beyond otlieis 
of Ins Btm; a, iuiimdfiting ua'i prodiiet'ive force, 'dlie formnlivt* jicriodsol history were to him 
legions t«' Im eai* lu!l_( e ^plorr(l and, Hki' all greuli pioimers, lie po.sses.scd the energy and 
miignelism which uispiie bis followers. Nuumi'oin wnu'k.s evineiiig acute observation, caretul 
reseaH'ln and developm.!'; la v\’ ’.i<*\v,sof ancient liuies eaine rapidly from hi.sjieii. For bia 
I'ri’Hni'/i Hi'K i'Jh t irit'h'i'i li Nff Fuii/i n Avi' /frcfcvai/e, pnldislied in 1808, he was awarded a 
pri/.e by the Inslhuleof I’ninee. The l;ist yi-aos oi' his lifowcri- eompiU'atlvel.y unpi'oduetivo, 
being (levoted to the reViNinti and reproduction of h's earlier woiks. He, died at Gottingen, 
March fiti I, 1812. 

Ilogol, G. W. lA , Vodf'sungen Uberdie I'hilasophm dcr Ge.schichte, Berlin, 1837; English 
I rau'dal.ion, Lecl nr<"; on B!ii!'>soph\ t*l IHslory', London, 1857. -- Hog'Ol, K., in Die Ghronikeu 
der Deiiisehen Biiiote vom 1 h his ius 111, Jahrhundert. Leipsie, 1802 (in progress), — Heig'el^ 
K. 'I'.. Dmilsehe (h sehirhir vom 'lode Friedrichs des Groasen bis zur Auflbsuiig desalten 
Ueiehs, Siutti'art, IHIH. Homo, Heiiiileh, Die romanllschc Sehule, Hamburg, 1836; 
Vermiselde Sehrifteii, Iliuidmrg, 1851. -..-Hciiiol, E., Versuch elner Bearbdtung der Ge- 
.sehiebte !*reuK.Hena filr Volkselmlen, Dant.sle, 1822; Oeschiebte^ Preus.seiiK, Khnigaberg, 1836. 
-•HoUbrt, 4. A. von, (ieflcbichte Oe.sterretch.s vom Ansgang des Wiener Oktober-AuL 
HtaiidcH 1848, Prague, 1870 -1880, 4 vols. — Holler Ton Hellwald, F,, Erinnerungen aiis 
deit Befreimigskriegen. Stuttgart, 1804. — Henderson, E. F., Hi.sLoiy of Germun^in the 
MliUlle Ages, Loudon. 1891; A Short l^tory of Germany, London, 19U2, 2 vols. — Heime- 
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berg, H,, Die Politisclicn lie/.ichungiiu /.wiHdluin Di'uiMchhuul und Frnnkrrb'h mi(,(r KJMiig 
ilbrcichi I, t289"lS()B, Stmsbuvg, 1801. — Honne«am-.Khyr)i, ()., Kuluu'- 

gesduchle, Ldpsiu, 1870-1877, 0 voIh. : KullurgoMdut'UMMicH (builfidicn Volkni, llciiia, IHHO, 
1803, 3vols. : Dio NtUionnlo Kiiiigiing ibir DouI.hoIich, IIiuiovM'r, 1801. 

(Jtto Ikww-ani-Hhyth wan born al, 81. Dali, Hwitzrriuiiulj Augutil. 2(lih, iHfiM, aiul iuhcrirod 
v love for hiatoricail rcfloaroh from bis fullK'i’, n Hwibh historiiui ami Hi’ .‘il.iidii'd at. llorno 

and tanglit for several yours bobiro becoming ('dilor of I, bo ItWimiUnrnrituutj wi Ijciiadriu 1872. 
A profound HUidout of the hislory of civiUMution, he, bus publiHhed many workn dealing with 
Ibe growth and development of the Swls.s aiUd Dennan peoplew, Hu'ir natbina] elmraelei’iiUioK, 
manners, and customs, besides u, a interesting and instnudlve tri-atlMe upon ibe dewiaU raei*. 

Hennequm do Villermotit, A. tf, iMlly, ou In /pierrede 'I’rente Anade UllHfi 1(53(1, 
Lille, 1887, 3 vols. — 'Hcmry IV, Hmperor of (h’rnmn.v, Hum Ijelimi Kaiser Ueiiirichs dcs 
Viorten, Loipsic, 1847, 181)3, •— Henry, lb, Daa Lelamdohann Hnlviim, Hambui'g, IHhb IHM, 
vols.—HorKog, d. J., Ke!i!enc.ykl(H»itdie fdr prolewtantiMehe'rinsiIogie und Kirehe, llumtiurg, 
ISd-t-lHOC, Lcipsu.', 180(5. H'ottner, H. P,, Dmitsehe I dtlera,! iir/p-aidiiehli’ des aeld/.ehidtm 
dahrhuntlorts, Bnmawiek, I8(i2"l870, dth (‘dition, ISOli IHOh, 4 vida, , HAyek, K, Kniaer 
,b*aximilian, Munieli, 1808. --Hey d, L. F., Ulrieh I ler.mg ’/,u VVbrttemberg, Tnbin;>(‘ti, IHH - 
1843, 3 vols. — Hillebrand, K., La PruMse (Imitempornine, Ibiria, 18(17; Leetnri’.mu Deiumn 
riioaght, London, 188(1. —Hirtli, U., Tagebueli ties deidseh frnn’/dVswehen Ivriega, Leipsie, 
|87i)~1874, 3 vols. —Hoofer, lb, Dio Varuasiddaeht., ilir Vcrlnul' und ihr Heliuuphuz, Leipale, 
— Hoeixig, I?b, Gefeehtshilder auH dem lvrii;e;e (H'ld 1871, llerlbi, 1801 1804, 3 \(i1h. ; 
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Vienind/.vvanvdg Htmulen Moltkesedier Kl,ratep;i«i entwiekell, und erlHjitert an den Hehlarhlmi 
eon (Iravelotto titid Hi. Privat, Berlin, IHOl. '■Holtvamdorll', I'b von, Die Priiwdpii'n der 
politik, Berlin, 18(59, ‘3n<l edilion, 1870, Honi^f*'fpn\ d. d., Kriti.seho (leaehiehle «ii-r Iran- 
Absiscium KultuniintUisso in ilen le.t'/drn dnhrhnnilerten. Berlin, lH7b. IHirmayr, d. von, 
.jie,sohi(di to Andreas flofers, Altenberg, 181L— -Ilorn, I'b, 1)0,0 Leben h’rieilrieh Wdlielm des 
Drosson, BtaUn, 1814. “-Horsimnrm, lb B,, Die Fran’/aisen in Saas'lnileken, I''iuiikfoi'l , I70d 
1707,2 vo!h., 1800. — HorvAth, Milialy, Mn!';ya,rorH/,!ip; fb'p':ethensegi hare/anak lOitenein. 
(History of the Uuagariaa 8trn,'«'gl(; for Indepemh’nee), IHIH 1H|0, Geneva,, 18(53, 3 vnl ; 
idugyarok ibrlDioto, Papa, 1843“18>1(S, 4 voIh., I'Vnt, IK'D 4873,8 vola., ijermmMrait' l.uiun, 
Fi\nfimdKwaii'/dg dahre a, us der Ge.aelnield.e Hne;arn,‘i IH2I5 1818, Leipfiie, IMd';, 2 \id'i. - 
/iosmer, J. K'., Short Hislory id’ German Idterntiire, ^New York, iK'Pe Jl’nher, A., 
GeschKihte Oe.sterreii'hH, Gotha, l88r("lH02,4 vide ; Oestei'reiehb'.ehe |{eiehM!';efiehiehl'\ Vienna 
and Prague, 1805. --Hiid.mm, f'k N., Lifennd 'rimes of Lmdii of Prussia, Lnudoti, 1874, 
Stio'biior, A, vmi, Bin Juhr meines Leheiis, 184 8 11440, Leipsie, iH'dl . 'Hueilbr, || , Uealer 
reudi mm i'lmissiii bis /.iim ulisehlusw den l*'riedrnii vitn Gamjio i''nrnun, Bonn, !8(5M- Die 
iMUiinelMre|';ieniug in Preirifieu und doiiann Wilhelm lioudiard, laspsie, !81M. lluDliird- 


BrehoUofc', A,.. Hisioria diidomallea l'’rideri<‘i Heeuadi, Pari;!, l.'UD (Hill, IbJ vela 


Hum. 


boldt, K. W. von, Ansiehteii fiber Aesthetik und Liiteralur, U(«rlm, 1870, 


Inama-Stoniegg, Iv. lb von, DrntMi'he Wirthaelad'ls.ge.sehiehte, Leipsie, 1870 1801, 
vela. — laaacsohit, S., Gewebiehle des preiassiHehen Beaiateidhums von Aiilang dea 15. 
Jahrluuulei'ts bis uuf die (Jegen wart, Berlin, 187! 188 g 2 vols. 

Jilgor, A., dosejth II und Leoimld 11, in Geslerieielilsehe Geseldeble fllr ilaa Volk, Vienna, 
18(54. — JAger, ()., Vm'sueh einer Dai'Mlellung neu(‘r>,ler Gesehiehle, eouliimial ion of Selilnaaer'a 
WeltgesehieULe, Leipsie, 1874. ■ ' Jalm, d. G., Gesehiehte dea SebmalKaldiseheii lvriep;ea, 
Leipsie, 1837. — dialinko, il., PfirMt Blanmrek, aeln ia’hen und Wirken, Berlin, IHOd. ,Iabr 
bUclier der Deutsclum (JcHehiehte, Berlin und ladpaie, 18(52 (in pnigrra ) ' il'nJitiwou^ d.. 
GcHchiehtc des deulsdmn Volkesseit <lem AuNgang dea Miilelallerfi, hbeilmu':. !m 77 1804,8 
volfl., Bnglish transluihm by M. A, MUehell and A. M, Ghri;itle, London, IHOIS lOdO. 
Jastrow, J., Oesehielitc dc.s deutsehen hjinheibitruiumi und aeim r I'h'fldlnng, Berlin, |SH1, U 
vols. — Jouveiicel, il. I'b P. de, l/lmlependanee dea Guule.set. PAllema/aie. Pai'ia, 1800. 

IC M. K., Ilriefe fibe.r die imgarisehe Frnp:e, Pdherfeld, 18(5(5 ■ IChtunml, ()., Der Wer 
degnng de,s Deutseben Volkes, Leipsie, 180(5 1808,2 vobi ; llliistrierle Geseldeble der neiieslen 
Zeit, Leipsie, 1807, 3 vols. --Kahms, K. I'b A., Die Dmitaebe lh*ronuution, Lei[e;ie, 1878, ■ 

Kanugiesser, ()., Gesehiehle des Krlegea von 18(5(5, Puile, 1802,0 vol.s. Knpp, G., Biief' 

wcclisel zwisclicm Pmmrbaeh tukI Knpn, Mmmheim, 187(5, Karl von, Omd.errtde.li, Areh 
duke, AuagewllliHo Behriften. , Leipsie,, 1803. —Kaufman «* (L, Deupiehe Ge.sehlehte Ida auf 
Karl deu Grossen, Leipsie, 1880-1881, 2 vein. - Ktdlw, I.., Die llel'ormation und die lllteren 
Heformparteien, Ldpsic, 1885. --"Kelly, W,, Gontlnuation of (’oxe'n Homie of Aiwlria, Lon» 
don, 18CH. — Kemmer, 0,, Arminius, Leipsie, iHO’d. — Knyin, hb, Geaehhdde <len tlrehinig- 
ijhrigen Krioges, BYeiburg in Breisgan, 1873, 2 vok ; dolmnn Taerklues, Graf von'miy, 
Freiburg in Breisgan, 1884. — KhoveulxiUer, F. (!., Annab’H FenUnnmhd, Batlsbon and 
Vienna, 1040-1640,0 voIh., Leipsie, 1721-1726, 12 vols., 1778 1781, 4 voIh. Klapkft, G., 

Mcinoiren, Leii>.sic, 1850. —Klea, G., Bllderausder a,llereji tlmitsehcn (h'Mehleble, IHHO IT 

Ulemschmidt, A., Haudbuchder Boutschoa Geschuihte, Btutlgart, 1802, 2 vohi. Klinkow- 
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0 tr()m, A., Auh Mdtto.niidis tiac'hf^olaKHf'neu PapieiT'n, Vienna, 1880-1884, 8 vnls. —Klopp 
(),, l)<ir (Irei.sHipjjalii'ifjfe \m /urn Todo Gtislav Adolfs, Padt'rborn, 1891-1893, 3 vols ^ 

Klpckhohn, A., Vorlril^^e, inul Auf,sfl1,/,e, Muiiicb, 1804. — Kliipfel, K., Geschichte cler 
deiiiMdu'Ji iiih(!iLHb(mtr(!bun^"eu 1848-1871, Berlin, 1872-1873,2 vols. — Kocli, M., Quellen 
7ur Gesdnohle, dcB Kainerfi Maximilian JI, JjdpHic, 1857-1801, 2 voIh. — Koenig, H. , Deutsche 
'Liileral-ui 4 »:(!H<dncht(‘, 25111 odUion, LtdpHic, 181)5.~-Koemer, F., Die WeUgcschiclite’inLebens- 
bildeni mid (Uiamktm'Hdhililenmge.n der Vbiker, Ldpsio, 1858; Die Ilauptbegebenlieiten der 
WeltgeKohichte in ObanikterHkizzen, IV.Ht, 18(53 ; (le.schiditcnaua der Geschichte, Dresden, 1865; 
GroBHo Milmu'r, groHse Zeiien, Leipsic, 1800; Geschidite clcs deutsdien Volkes, Berlin, 1881,’ 
— Kolil, 1!., BiHinarck, Kegesiim, Ijciipsic, 1891-1892, 2 vola. ; Bismarck-Qedenkhuch . 
(diebiniiz, 188H-1HH0, 2 voIh. — Kohlrausch, II. F. T., Dentsehe Geschichte, Elberfeld, 1810’. 
ibuiovcr, 1875, .FngliRli irsuislatioii, A History of Germany, London, 1844. 

IkiJii’irfi Friabieh Thcotbm'' KohlrauHcJi, born November 15ih, 1780, at Landolfshauscn, 
ufter couiphding Ida studies at Gottingen became tutor to young Count Wolf Baudissin, with 
whom lie Hojourned at theunivi'rsities of Berlin, Kiel, and 'Heidelberg. He afterwards taught 
at Barnum, Dllsseldorf, and Mlluster, and in 1830 was made school inspector of the kingdom 
of Hanover, serving as such until 18(5 1, wlum he became gimerul director. He wrote a uuhr- 
l)('r of works upon general hislory and chronology, mainly iniemh'd for use in schools, -wdiieh 
have been luMiumilly republished and are of high authoVily. f/c^r/aWdc, first pub- 

lislK'd in 181(5, is bis most important production and is still a standard work. His long and 
useful life ('aimi to a close January 29tb, 1867. 

Kohut, A., Ferdinand Lassalle, sein Lcbeii imd Wirken, Leip.sie, 1887. — Kollcr, O., and 
F. Sehultas, Hismarek Ijitlc'ratur, Leipsie., 1895. Koloniales Jalirbuch., Berlin, 1897-1898- 
1899, — Kcinigialiofon., J. T. von, (Uironik, in Diis Ohruniken der Deulscben StiUlte vom 14. 
bis ins 1(5. Jalirhimdert, Liupsic, 18(52 (in progress). — Kopp, J. K., Die Geschiebien von der 
Wiederberstellung imd dem Verfalle di'S bidligen rrmiisehen Keielies, Lcipsic, 1845-1847, 5 
vols., Bmiin, ,1858-1871, Bfile, 1882. —K5ppen, K von, Die lloben/.ollern und das Keicli, 
(Hogan, 188'i, 4 vols. — Koser, It, Kbnig Friedrich der Grosse, Stuttgart, 1893. — Kossutli, 
L., Tralaim ar emigraeidliol, Gmanan translation, Meiiie Seliril'ten aus der Emigration, Buda- 
pest, IMHO- 1900, 8 vola. —Krause, G., Growth of German Ibiity, London, 1892. — Kreutzer, 
,1., 01 , 1,0 vou Bismarck, sein Leben imd sein Wo'k, 19()(). — Kriegk, G, L., Deutsches Bur- 
giu’tlmm im Mittelaller, Lelpsle, 18(58, new edition Frankfort, 1871, 2 vols. — Krones, F. X., 
Ibmdbueh der Geschichto OeMerreichs, Berlin, 187(1-1879, 5 vols.; Grunilriss der Oester- 
reiehisehen GcHchieUte, Vienna, 1881-1883, A vols. ; Die Hohenzollcrn und das doutsebe Vater- 
land, 'Munich, 1882-1883, 2 vola., 4th edition, 1886. 

Fninz Xawr /tVonw, count of Marehland, was born at Ungarisch-Ostrau iu Moravia, No- 
vember lOtli, 1835. He Ktudlnd ])hIloso]iUy and history a,t Vienna and became in.structor in 
Austrian history at Kaselum in 18.57. From 18G5 ho was professor of bi.story at the Uni- 
verslty of Grntz, Kronea’ publi.slual works upon Austro-Himguriun hi.story are both rmincr- 
ous and valuable, including comprehensive reviews of gimeral history as well as monographs 
Upon inniortant, epochs and )ii,storieal biographies of noted persons. 

Kuglor, B. von, Kaiser Wilhelm uiul st-ine Zeit, Munieli, 18H8. — Kugler, F., Gescluclite 
Friedrich, s lies Gvossen, Leipsie,, 1840, 12th edition 1887, English translation, Life of Frederick 
the Great, London, 1877. —Kuutzemiillcr, 0. , Des Heichskanxler Bismarck 8taatsrechtlichc 
und Wiiihsehaftspolit.ik Arisdiauungen, Hanover, 1882. 

Lamproebi, IC., Leipziger Studimi aus dem Gcbiete der Geschichte, Lcipsic, 1804; 
Deutsidie Gesehie.hte, Berlin, 1891-1897,7 voLs. — Lancizolle, C. W. von, Geschichte der 
Bildung (b'H preiissiselien Staals, Berlin, 1828. — Langwerth yon Simmern, K, Die Kreis- 
verl'asHung Maximilians, Berlin, 187(5. —Langworth. von Simmern, IL, OratciTcieh und 
das Beich im Kampfe mit dm* frauzbsi.schen Kevolution von 1790 bm 1797, Berlin and Lcipsic, 
1880-1882, 2 vols. — Lassalle, F., Dm- italieniBche Kricg und die Aufrabc Preuasens, Berlin, 
1859; H'ugidiuch, Breslau, 1891.— Lasson, A.. Me.i.ster Eckhart tier Mystikcr, Berlin, 1878. 
- Laube, IL. Der deutaehc Krii-g, J.eipsic, 1805-1866, 9 vols -Lauk^ard, P. a Bnefe 
liber (leu Fiddzug des lErzogs von Braunschweig im Jalire 1792, Mamz, 1793; pcnkschnft 
Ubi-r die Einnabmo ihir Festung Mainz, 174)8. -Laurent, E., Histoirc du droit des gems 
iirusHids, 18(50 -1870, IB Vf'ls. — Lavdleyo, E., Ija pdninsule dos Balkans, Brussels, 1886, 
vols. — Lavisao, E., Etudes sur I’hiHloirc do Pruasc, Paris, 1879; Essais sur BAJlernagne im- 
periab-, Paris, 1 HH 7 ; Trois mnpereurs d’Allemagne: Guillaume I, Frederic III, Guillaume 
IL Paris. IHHH; I.a jeum-sse du Grand Frf-deric, Paris. IBOl.-Lea, H. C., Superstition and 
Foree, Essays on the VVager of Law, the Wager of Battle, the Ordeal and Toiture, Pliiladcl- 

fjeiii'if tyacHrw .Aww’HS horn in Philadelphia, September 19th, 1825. He did not receive a 
college education, hut entered his father’s publishing business at; the age of eighteen, hecom* 
bur US head in 18(55. The nctivily of a successful business life and a prcifound intei^est m 
geuend public affairs has not, however, hindered Mr. Lea’s purauit of his chosen teary 
career. His interest in medieval church history has been fruitful m many valuable contribu- 
tions to the literal lire of that eventful period, and his researches have shown 
much of the ignorance, superstition, and cruelty of the Dark Ages. He is a member of mani 
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learned aocicties in Europe and the United Stah'M, suul luiM lie«'n ^^rjuiied honorary (le/^reea hy 
several uiuversitiea. 

Lecliler, G. V., JohanneH Huh, Halle, IHMtl, . -Locoiuto, l'\. (hxM're dt* |a TniMMe ('l. de 
ritalie, J’aris, l>S()b, 3 vols, •■“•Log'or, L., Illstoini de I'Antru-ln' ll(uie:ia(\ in Ihini,, ',n Hi.Mtoin* 
Universelle, .PariH, lS7l), IHH!). Fin.i>'liHh transliition, litmdon, ISSit. Eohiuaun, rila\, Htein, 
SdiuriihorHt, uiid Schhn, Einn Selmf/.sc'lirijl. (Ihllini'iMi, IS77. Loihnitiun, <}, G.. Seiip 
lorcH reruin UrunsvieeiiHium, Hanover, 1707 171 1, 0 viiht. Loo, II., helirhueh dor loiivensal 
j^enehicdito, HalU*, 18Ii5-tH44, 0 voIm., linOaliliou IM41I Voi I("iim";on nhei'di(» tloMohlclUe 

den deutHchen Volkes und HeieliM, I lalle, IH.V) 1SI17, .7 Loroux, A, ,| V,, !{o(’liereheH 

crili([UeH wnr Ion relations de la FiaiU’e a viai rAllciuayne, 1051, I'airi, IM.s-’!, vohi, . . 
Lettenhove, d. M. B. G. Kervijude, (’nininenlairrado Gliarlofi t^Miinl,, liruaMoln, IHHV, Kii/di.sli 
translation, ('harles V. An1oln'ee;i'ai'l>y, London, IMOI, ■ Loitow-Vorboek, G. von, l)er 
Krieuf von ISOO und 1807, Herlin, IHtfl 180(1, 4 voIh. • LtiV'y Wruhl, L, 1 / Alloinay.ne d«*puia 
beilmitz, Paris, 1800. — Lewis, A, Hi.'d.ory of Gonnnny. New \'orK, IHl Tdiiden- 

^chinit, Ij., Handbueh der deut.selien AllerinniHkniiih'. Ilruie'.w iek. IMHO 1.8, so, l.du<lnor, 

Lleseliic'lile <leM dentsehen Heieln'.s V(nn Knde (hvi 1 1. .lalnimnderi'i hin /nr Poformalion, 
Brnnswiek. 1877-1880, 0 vols.; Denksehe Geseliielilr unlev den ! tabslnirn'eni itnd Liiseiu 
huryern 12715-1407, Btutlyart, 1800- 1800, 2 vols, ‘ t le.sehit hie iles I h lUrtolnsi \'olkes, Shitt 
gart, 1801, 2 vol.s, 

Tht'tuhi' A/nt/ner AVa.H born May :32nd, 1843, .at Bii'iOaii, leronni Ins eduealion I Iicre .and ni 
Berlin, and after leaching in Bre.slnu and Miinsler v a,s app'hnled' i(» a j'r(jrrssorshi|» in I he 
University of Hidle in 1888. Ili.M piddislnal works on ths'inii.n lihilnr) (soer.i widi‘ laiijy .and 
include .sonu^ vnluabh* biographies. 

Liiidprandw (Bi.sln^p of Creiaona), in Momnnenl.a, Gerneon'r I li,stoi‘ie!i, ,8t i ipini'c,-; IIJ, 
Hanover, 1840 (in progress); Aus l,,indprand'.M Werkeu, ItU') Lohor, F. von, ,\ ir-hiv ah;.eh(' 
'/.I'il.sehrifr, Btuilgart and Muiiieli, 187(5 1888, 10 vol;. !jolion\vor, h 11,. Ge'.'hii Ido mci 
G^ t- uiid West [irenssen, Gotha, 18, si, -Lombard,,!, Pn \ ohmi lio- de 170'k I ui,’. l8o;i. 
uoning, 10., (Je-schiehle des d(;iitst:ht‘n Kirehenre<‘hl!i, 81 rji'ihin*",, 1.878, vols,; i.ihi Inieh des 
vlentschen Verwaltuiig.sreeht, beipsie, 1884.' Lormr/,,G,, PiMd'.ehe Ch'sehiehle i a Idim innl 
1 lien Jahrlnmdert, Vienna, IHIIO-IHCm, :2 vols; I Seutsehl.snd i Oeorhieldsd^elien .'.eh, dor 
Mitle des 10. dahidumderls, Btalin, 1870. IS, ’'id 1887, 2 vol -„ , Ihvi Bueln r Ge-,i hiehle und 
Ihtlidk, Berlin, 1878, 1,870; ,8la!il,sin:lmier und Ge.sehirld seln isher ile; neuio'.ehnit n dahiium 
•leiis,_ Berlin, ISOO. - Lue-jchor, M. V., Vollslilnilieg !h lorinal (••ns Ael.i, nm! G-m luneid.i,. 
beipsiv', 1.720- 17:30, 8 vols. - • Low, L. von. Geseluelde der deni .ehen Beieh.s und 'reriihai.s! 
yerfassung, !leid(4herg, Im; 12, -Lowe, (k, Prince Besui.siek, an Idshnieid hiie;i';)(i|iv, Lon 
don, 1880; Till* German Linperor Wilihuu il, London. hV.t.i, Imdoiii, 1 1 , Grseldehte des 
deutsehen Volkes, tJotlm, I82.*i 18:57, 12 vols, Liudcoulmeh, A . I ‘e t h-rnmnia dd.e voe.slnr 
Taeiica fontiliu.s, .Marhnrg, 1S0L> Lusehin, A., Gi undi're. der o Herreiel»i';ehen Ueiehs 
gesehielde, Banilierg, 1800,- Lutlier, .M., Briid’e, iSendsehredten nn<i Ben(!('nken, Berlin, 
187(5, (j vols ; 'risehredeii, Li'ipsie, 1844 184(5, Biicdish traimljdion. 'Ladle I’allo Londtni, 188:5. 

Macaulay/r, H., Essays on Fvederiek tlioGivid. Maimboarp;, L,. Ilisloiie do Lidhe 
'•anlsme, Ikiris, l(580--l(58L 2 vols. - -MajhHh, ,L, <}e,srluehh' diS’ Mag:yid'en. Meimn. 1.8'»8 
'8:51, fi voks. ; Gc.sehiidde de.s dsU-rreiehiHehen Kidseriituates. ll.iinlair/o lOJil ISi'iO, ti vols, . 
Gedrilngb! Ge.seldehtc il(‘S hsleneielit.sehen Kuiiierstaah s, Vienna, 18, hi, 

.1/((/7n7//, a Hungarian noid, and Idslorhui, was horn at Pei, I, Oeluherhid, loMil, He 
was amemherof a noble Himganan family wliieh Inid I.mg been prominent hi Ihe > late, |Ii,s 
'duoation was ohlaiued at Erlau and Uaah, and liaving ehosen Ihe profeasloii id' la.vi he was 
until 1848 ('.lumcerv-couneillor at Pest, Gompelled 1o renhpi Ids posili.m l.v lejmon -d'a disease 
of the eyes, he endeavoured to maintain himHi'iniy literal v Work in Vienna and Miinieh, hid, 
overcome by the cart's and worries of life, drowned himseff and Ids ilam-hler in llu' Btarnher 
gcrfico, January llrd, 1855. His hishiricul worka are tuunerou.s uml aretd npeeial value |(» (Jie 
Btudent of Hungarian hi.story, 

Malaspina, Saba, Btss Biouke, m iMiiraUadVi Heiipl.oras isssim ilaliejvrum. Mil.m, 172:1 



1851,— Sitndor, A Modern Magyarorsziig (Motletn Hoagary)’ lludape'G 1808, ' 
MarezaA H., History of Itocent Thuca (in Ma.gyar), 1825 18.8(1, lludapti!,(,, IH02. Mar- 
qixajdt, L., Gbnraktmhge und Anekdolen turn dem I.ebi'n Kaiser Wilhelm I, Lelnsu*. IHOO. 
-Martin, Vertaung und GrundgeRclzo des deut'udien Beiehen, dena, 1H72. Mitry^ 


Duchess of Burgundy, Memoirs, London, 18,5:1. - HaMimubach, (k v.m, Wemoiren /ur 
OeachicMc dtss^ Ih'euBHlachtai 8tnats nuter bViedrIch Wilhelm II umi IH, Amwh'rdum, IHOO, « 

of ITeuenburg, Chrordcou 127:5- 1155(1, Bm-n, 180(1, German translullon by 
rr S Gesclnchtschreibcr tier deutsclum Vorzi'it, Lcipsitg |Mf)2 Ummmhnwhw, 

IL P. W., Ctjrl der FUnftc und dio deutsehen ProtcHtauten, Hlbisiddorf, 1805; SlutHen umi 
Skizzen zur Geaciuclite der Reformatioiiazcit, LclpHic, 1874 ; Allgemtdne Deutstdm ISlofrgaphim 
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Ti(rjpHic, 1877. — Maur«r, G. L. x’on, Gi'sclnchtc der Markenverfassuu^^ in Peiitsclilaiul, 
Krhui|J:i'n, inriij; (JdSclnchUuUu' Dnrfv'm’fassiuii.; in nculsclilnnd, Erliiniren, ISOn-lHGO, 2 vols. ; 
<3cHcln('.hU', (Inr vSliUlU!\;(*rluHSuu|j: in Deulachlund, Erlangc*n, 1860-1871, 4 vols, — Mayer, A 
von, GoH(‘■hu,aU^ und Googmplno dor d<'UtR('hoii EiKonbnlmen, Berlin, IS'JI, 2 vols. — Mayliew, 
A-.l’lio Eniponir (d' Gennany, William 1. — Meding, ()., Bin HGdonbild nnaorcs Ivai.-or.s, 
(joipslo, 1876; Momnuvu znr Eidigosohiohlo, Ijoipiuc, 1881. — Mehriiig, F., Die Lessing 
ijogoude, Broiuoii, 181)6. — Momocko, F., Dio Dotiisclion Geat'llsohni'U'n und dcr llol'i- 
nuuin'H(;ho liund, Slnitgari, IHlrl. - - Molanchtlion, P., BoHchrcibung von dor Wahl und 
Kribiung Kaism'.s K aroli dos Fllnfton, bVdt. — Monger, Sv., Die IiTthbmor des IIlstorisniUR in 
dor doutHohon JNat.ionuirtkonomio, Vienna, 1884. -- mengor, M,, Der bijiunisrhe Aiisgloioli, 
Stuttgart, 181)1. - dMonaol, K, A., FAViuizig Juhre preussischer Gi^sebirdito, 1786-1806, Berlin, 
1841). ‘—MoxrvieD W .. GoMcthidile dor Dcutschen, Zurich, 1824-1826, Stuttgart, 1843, 1872-18T:!, 
EngliHh tiaufilat.iou, London, 1848; Gesehio.btcdoH frauziVsiselicn KriogoM, Stutt.gari, 1871, 2vols. 

' noted aa erilie. and Id.slorian, was born June 21st, 171)8, at Wal(U‘nl)urg, 

Silesia,’ iiiid* studlod at, Berlin, J<-na, and Bonn. IL', was asi ardent follonaa- of JaSni ami was 
enf','ay'(‘(! in tlio. ddirner niovenumt in 1818. .From 1820 to 1824 he taught at Aaraai in Switzer- 
land, but iJi 1825 lo(dc up Ids permanent nssidenee, in Stuttgart,, hero lie established tlie 
UKn'iiiiO'biitti, uhi<>U In^ (‘dited until 1818. i\len/el was a member of the Wi’irteniberg diid 
from 1830 to 1838, joining Uhland, Sidiott, ami Pfizer in the opp^’^'G^'ii b;udy, i)at being nn- 
soei'essfid in poUlieal life he returned to literary pursuilH. His bitter attaches on Goethe led 
l(( slisyp (•oidbei!-! with Heine and others, and for years he was a “ storm centre ” in German 
literary circles. Wldle teaehing in 8witz(n'land he wrote his popular G(W’/o‘r//h’ der Jkj/Uchvii, 
and In Inn Inter and very numerous historical works di’velopcd his strong monarchical ten- 
demdes. His largo lihra'ry passed, after his deatli on April 23rd, 1873, into the possession of 
tin* llnivcrsity (d Stmslmrg. 

Merle cfAubip;ue, ,1. 11, HLstoire de la ‘Reformation au 1(5e sieide, IVis, 1835-1847,5 
v(dM., 1877 1888. I vols.; English translation, Edinburgh, 1846, — Mdsraixs, L., Elettortenete 
(Hiograplui's), t‘e“.t, 1866HH67, 3 vols. — MoUeimich, Princcj, Memoirs,^ London. 1880-18SL 
4 vtd’s. ; Aus Metteriuchs nachgclaBsenen Papieren, edited hy A. von Klinkowsirbm, Vienna, 
1880-1884, H v<ds. --Moyeib 11 voti, Krhihnisse, Vkmna, 1859, 2 vols. — Moyer, G,, Geschidde 
tl<‘H dcutschen (SerieJdsverfahrcns, ,Leipsie, 1884-1891), 30 vols. --Moyer, ,L. Bilder aus d(fr 
l!eseluehte ch s Dcnbichen Volkcs, 184)4-1895, 2 vols. —Moyor von. Kaonaii, G., Uela-r 
Nithard’s vier Btloiier Gesehie.hten, iadpsic, 1866. —May nort, 11, Geseluehle Gestemddis, 
scimw Vnikeruml Idlnder, Pest, 1843“ 1846, 6 vols. — Mignat, F. M.. fdiurles V. Sen abdi- 
cation, Hoii seiom* (d sa mort. au Dhmastere de Ytiste, Paris, 1854. — Milmaiis II. IL, History 
of Latin Ghr'isiianity, London, 1855-4857, 6 vols. — Mirabeau, H. G. RidU'-tti, Comte de. 
D(^ la Monarcddi* I'nissienne sous Frfderic h Grand, Paris, 1787, 4 vols., London, 1788, 8 vols. 



Hus, 

Fcld'/Ugo 

3 vols.EMollat, CL, Qiudltmbuch zur Gesohiohto diw ilcutaclien Politik, etc., Leipslc, b'd'A 
• -Moltko, IL th R, von. Gesammclte Sdiriften, ed.c., Ikudin, 1891-1892, 7 vols.; Das Wun- 
doiimeh, IhM'lin, 1879, ‘English translation, Notes of Travel, Ijondon, 1880; Ge.scliiditi* do.s 
deuiiKdi-frunzbsisehen Kriegs 1870' 1871. flerlin, 1891-1892, Englisli translation, Fninco-Ger- 
mau War of 1879 -1871, Loiuhm, |S92; M'oltkc’s Feldzugsentwnrf von 1866 imd die Luge 
Ih'iiedeksum 39. ,'luni und am 1. juli 1866, Berlin, 1892; FidiiniarschaU Moltkefby Max Jiihn.sk 
Berlin, 1894 1999, 3 vols. — Monod, G., Allcmands et Franeais, Souvenirs de campagm-, 
Baris. 1872, — Moiitbcl, G. 1. de, Lr due de Heiehstadt, Paris, 1833. —Morris, W. O’C , 
.Bollke: Biogra-phieiil Study, Lomlon, 1893. — Mosbeim, J. It. vou, Instil ntiomiiu liistorhe 
e(Tlesmsii<w, Helmstadt, 1755, Ileilhronn, 1786-1796, English tianslathm, i.omhui, 1850,3 
\o1h. • -Miiftling, F, (h F. von, Ihdinlge zur Kriegsgeschidde der Jalire 1813-1814, Berlin, 
1824, 2 vols., I'lnglish tmnslatinn, History td' the i^imiKiign of 1813-1891; Aus mehicm Leben, 
Berlin, 1H51, Faiglish translation, Pussuges from my Lib*, London, 18515. —MuMbrecjit, U., 
Her LilteruUir dea deulschep und italitmischen Krieges im Jahre 1866, I ragne, 1867. — 
Muller, D., GesehidiU^ des deutKchen Volke.s, Berlin, 1864, ,17th edition, 1900. --Miiller, 
\V.. Politisehe Gi'sehichte <ler neuesteu Zeit, 1816-1875, Stuttgart, 1875; Kaiser jYilhelm, 
1797-1877, Berlin, 1877; Deutsche Gesehichte, Stuttgart, 1880; Hcidiskanzler Fllrst Bismarck, 
Stuttgart, IHSl: Kaiser Friedrich, Stuttgart, 1888; Deutschland’s Einignngskriego 1364- 
1871, Leii)sic, 1889. 

Hadeyski, S., Die NatUmalitiltcnf rage, Budapest, 1891. -^Neudecker, C. G., Geschidite 
der deulHcheu Reformation, Leii.sio, lH-13; Geschiditc des cvangdischeu Proteatantismus m 
Detdsehlaml, Leinsic. 1844-1845, 2 vola. — Meumann-Strela, C. B., Das Hans Hohenzollern 
und das Deulaclu! Reich, Berlin, 1891, 2 vols. -- Nicolai, F. , Bej^chrcibunir oiner Beise durdi 
DeutHddand und <lie. Sehweiz, Berlin. 1788-1707 ^Niebukr, B. G., Kleiiie histonsche nnd 
philologischc Sehriftim, Bonn, 1823-1883; Geschichtedes Zcitalters der Bevolutiou, Hamburg, 
1 vols 

ikHhohiOmg SieMir wss liorn August 27th, 1776, at Copenhagen His father ^™tens 

Nlcbwlir. wlio was aniong tUo first mocloni explorers of Arabia and Siria, supcrintencita ins 
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<*urly (xlucation. and lio completed hm Htu(li<f.s at Kiel und Kdinlnindi. lu* (»ur1y Hhowod 
I'ciiKH’kablo apUtiido for the iicipiiHilion of know and W!i!uU;ithie;uiiih('d l hrouJhout Hp. 
for the variety and accuracy of Iuh information. Niehnhr want ul. (lent in /•joverjuncut Hcrvicc* 
at Clopwduigcu, aftcrw'ardH at Berlin, but in IHOtiat the opiminp; of (be Imivan'.slty of Berlin 
lie becfiiuc a lecturer on history In that iuHtitnlion. 'I'lie new (U'itic'al methotiH which he an. 
plied (.0 the HliUdy of luHtory nwcaled the i^xae.tm'UK of bin thoup.bi and created a new mdenee 
of liiatoricul .study. While hLs concluHion.s may not Ik! wlndly aeeepied at the present day lie 
paved tin* way and indicated the proper means for hi.s(orieiirr(iHeare.h and e.ritieism. Ikauru" 
lug to public life, he was appointed amhuHsador at the papal (!ourt, ami Ida aojouru in liomc 
enabled him to examine the aourees of historicn,! lumwledf^i* in which (hut city a.houndH 
Returning to ('b'rmany in he U'etured at Bonn on <!huinieal and nrelneologh-al mill h^ets 
until his death, January 3nd, 18111, JSlebidir was a, imui of /f;reat mental powm' and' vast 
actiuireincntH, While his literary work was almost wholly conliued to judbpiity, his Ht>rviees 
in elucidating the flourcesof Oermau history will eaiuu- ’him to be always ranked among tim 
great historians of Germany. * ” 

Nithardxi.s, Do disscnBloidbuH llliorum Imdovie.I Pii ad nnmim msipie 8.(8, in Moimmenta 
Oermanim llistorioa, Hcriptorcs 11, Hanovesr, 1H.17. • Kitoach, K, \V., NlinisterialiliU, mid 
Bllrgerthum, Leip.sic, 1851); Ge.sehitdde dcs deulsehen Volkes his ’/mm Augslmrgvr Belipiotis, 
frieden, Leip.sic, IHHJ-lHhf), J1 vols. --Koack, J,, Hardenlau’/t und das Gelmime Ka’bhiet 
Friedrich WilhchuB 111, Giessen, lasi. - » ON'oticr, h'., Ludwig Uldnud, Htutly;art, IHOJl. 

Oechelhilusor, W. von, Kriim(inmg('n uuH den Juhren 1H4H liis IMfal. Berlin, 181)12 
Oesterroichfi Kiimpfo im Jalirc iHiid, Vitnuia, 18(17 IH(I!). b vols, . ^Ohom, A„ I)(MitHChes 
Faraten-Buch, dhemnitz, 188i). --“Onckon, W., ()<'H(erreieh und Pr<mH.sen ini Bi'freinmmkriepe 
Berlin, 187(1--1870, H vols., IHOt)™ 181)12, 12 vols.; Baa Zeitidter b’riedrielui des tlrossen, Berlin^ 
IhS? J^^'dtaUer d(‘r Kevolul.ion, des Kniserndelnsi und der BefiviungHkrlege,' 

HV^/a’bn. Oucbca, born December Bit h, 1 8118, at Ibblelberg, was cilmmi.-d at Ibddelberg 
Goitingen, ami Berlin, taught from 181)12 to 1800 in Heidelberg, and in I bhi tn'eami' nrofe.ssor 
cL hidl.ory at. Gie.sseu. From 1878 to 1870 he r(«pr*i.sen(ed Glessdi m (he German parliament 
In 1877 he became editor of the series entitkal d%e/ama' f/m7oV/dc / if AVw .AA/rwb'd/aaeea to 
w liieh he. has contributed .several vahiahh* aecibm.s. ^ ' 

Opel, ,1. 0., und A. Oohn, Der div.issigjfUu'ige Krleg, ! 

Cbseliichte des nreussi.schen Ht,aa(,eH im 17. Jahrlmmbu’t, 

Oamnam, A. F., lUudc.s gcrmani(pieH, Ibuis, 1847 1811), !2 vols, 

Palacky, F.. Gesehiehto BbhmenH, I’ragim, IHHO 1808, h vols 
Jommi.s Huh, Prague, i8(JD. --Parkma, L., DeutMchlandM poHiiHeis* I uu., M»*n ATuuin. 

terium Bismarck, Ikirlin, 1877. — Pagior, L,, Ki'llluteriingen und Krgftn/.un;,*;eu zu Jaiissim's 
Ge.scWchto des deutsehen Volkes, Freiburg,, 181)h, - Pojacgovica, L. \\ von. Aktenstheke 
zur Geaclnchtc des ICroatisjch BlavoniHchen LaudUiges, IHIH, Vhmna. IHOl, .. Puiwlor, J., 
Marksteinc von Biamarcks I^Jbcnswcg, Leipafe, iHOk K. T., Das (bmtHclm 

Slaatsleben yor dor Kovolutioiu Hamburg, 1815.. Porte, G. IL, Momuuenia (iernmnim Ilk. 
torica, vols. l-w;4,_Hanoyor, 1826“1874.“-»Pfoillfer, F., Die Deuistshen Mystiker dea vier/.elmton 
liOipsic, 1845-1857, S volia— PILsser, P, A., Delier die Knl.wie.khmg dea bll'ent- 
hchen RecUts in Dcu^ V(wfaafiuug d('H IlundeB, Hluitgart, 1885; Oedanken 

p-k'/i w 1842, 2 vola. * GPjb.iHp«ok», J. (sec HlcldunUH).— 

Pkihpp8on, M,, Friedrich III alB RronpritiK und Kaioer, Ikrlin, IHt)a^ FiortOB, w., 

magne dc ]\L do Bumiarck, lAiris, 1885. — PiUoridorf, F. von, Khekbllek auf (He poHtisedm 

tuul\w ParlameXffi^ BiMlumvk 

A F. U, MbmorrcB, LIBllelg mi 1* vok. 

Pottkast, A., Wegweiscr dutch die Geschichtowerko dot) Kuropkisehen MlttelaUcrH, Berlin, 

nali“Cd W(!Htr>ha]la, Atip tSIih, 1825. He studied at 

wS’ Bv hiatoryof Um Midi In Ag(‘a, has devoBsl his life to that 

of historiLl fi?t .^’^y***‘* i**‘ hccumulattHl a vast rtmertoins 

xirniost^value to^hlatnJLiT^^^^ i hiMUmm nmUi fnw', a work of the 

continu(i the bv the Berlin Academy to 

had comDleted^to^thrvIar iieffmta which thatwholar 

and is a^ work o/ vlflt ® contimiation cpvera the period from 1108 to 1804 

wa.^ for V^ra lihmH^n nf **<'’*<^*‘*’^ cccleHifwHeal history. Hc^ 

medifieva/historr hosid*^? if® publiahcd aovtmd monographw on epocha of 

1898 Mstor) , besides numerous cootributlons to p<ariodicalB, He died February 18Gi, 

lee]^*Geuturks^°L(mS^18e8*^^^^Prfi^^^ the Fifteenth, Hixt<Hmth. and Seven* 

^.e^^:u^les, London, 18G8. -Progor, W., Gesehiehto der deuttwheu Myatlk im MIttol- 
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uUor, Loipsic', fri'M-lHDJJ, 8 voIh. — • Preuss, J, D. E., Friedricli der Grosse. Eine Lebcns- 
^•(iS(iliichl.o, IJ(‘rliu, 4 vola, — Preussische Jahrbtcher, Berlin, 1900-1901.— 

Priorias, fi., DialogiiMin i)roHuintuc)au.s IMartiuiLutliori conclusioncs, in LOscber’a VoUstilndigc 
KM'(>riuati(K*a Acta, Lcipaic, J7l30"-17!Jl8, 3 vols. — Priilss, J., Das Jungo Dcutscbland, Stuit- 
gart, 1891. —"Prutz, 11,, StuaUaigescIiichte dcs AbuntUandes im MitUdaltcr, Berlin, 1885.— 
Pulezky', b'. A., Eh'tc.m en Korom, Peat, 1879-1882, 4 vols., Gernmu translation, Meine Zeic 
uud iiuuu B('l)cn, Prossburg, 1880-1883, —Piitter, ,T. fcJ., llistorisclie Entwickelung der 
luaiiigcu Btaatsverrassung dcs DonlHobuu Heichs, Gottingen, 1780-1787, 3 vols., Eiiglisb 
iransiiition, An Jlisioricud Dovelopmoiit of the rresont l‘olitical Oonstitntioii of the German 
Kinpirc, London, 1790. 

Ctuolloii mid Forscliungoix /.iii' Bprach- mid Kultiirgcscluclito der gcrmani.sclien Vcilker, 
(sided by B. ten Hriuk, K. Martin, and K. Bdujrcr, Blrasburg, 1874-1887, 00 parts. — Quellen- 
kunclo der dmitschen Gi‘scliicblc*, by Dalilmnnn, Mdiitz, aiul Stcindorjr, Otli edition, Gottin- 
gen, 1894. 

Kadotzky, J. W. von, IlandschriftlicUer Nacldass. Penkscliriften niilitilnscli-politischon 
Inbalts, Stuttgart, 1858; Eriniiermig tuts deni Lebeii des Eeldinaraclmlls Grufen Hadetzky. 
Line Helhstliiograplue., Vienna, 1887. — Badics, P. von, Kaiser Karl VI als Siaats- und 
Volkswirtb, Innsbruck, 1880. —Bamming, \V. von, Der Peldziig in Ungam und Sieben- 
bUrgcn in Januar 1849, Pest, 1850. — -Banko, L. von, jahrbllcber doa deutsclien Reiclis iinter 
(1cm siUOiHischeu IlauHC, Berlin, 1837-"184(); i)eutsche Gcjscbichtc im Zeitalter der Reforma- 
tion, Berlin, 1839-1847, 0 vols., 7tli etlilion, Leiiisic, 1894, English translation, History of the 
Ih'I'oniiatiou in Germany, London, 1847; Preiussisclui Gesohichto, Berlin, 1847-1848, 3 vols. . 

JjeipHUt, IH74, 187" ^ " = ’ “ ’ " 

(lie 
Eng 
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Urspnuig des Siebenjilhrigen Krieges, Leijisie, 1871; Abliaiullungeii und Versuche, Lcipsic. 
1872, 18HH; AiwdomBriefwecbsd Friedrich Wilhelms lYniit Bunsen, Lei]isic, 1873; Ursprung 
und Begimi desr Ihivolutionskriege 1791 und 1792, Lcipsic, 1875; Zur Geacliichte von Oc'.ster- 
reieli und PreusHcn zwlsduiu thm FricideussohlnsBen zu Aachen und Huliertusburg, Lcipsic. 
1875; Deukwnrdigkdteii dcs Btaatskanzku'B FUrsUm von llanlonbcrg, Lcipsic, _ 1877-1878, 
fi vols, : Ilanb'nlHtrg und die OeHCbichte des pniussisdion Btajits von 1'193-1813, Lcipsic, 188(' 
1881, 2 Vols.; OcHChlchtc Dcutschlauds und Frankrcichs im 19, Jabrbuiulert, edited by M. 
Ikive, Lcdpsic, 1887, 

.Leotwklwti Ha})ki\ born at Widio in 5’1iuringia, Decembiu* 2lHt, 1795, slmrcs with Niebuh" 
Ihc honour of creating the modern school of historical rcseaich. Ediieated at tlu) University 
of Jicipaic, ho becamo instructor in clas.^ical history at Fraukfort. While preparing himsdi' 
for this work by systematic reading of the ancient histenians, he concauved the idea of impart- 


uiui hh uhu u mariAiTi uuuuwuiu vt, 

Ranke's study of the Rtil’orniatiou period in the variou.s states of Europe was a scries of lumi- 
nous pietuR'S, forming a rdateil whole whicjh are among the most notable of his cnntribution.s 
to modern history. Ranke beeanu« historiographer of Prussia in 1841, was ennobled in 1865, 
and received many private and national bonours. lie retired from his profeH.sorship in 1871, 
but at the age of (4ghty-one began the pivparation of his Welfrjm'hichU'. Failing sight com- 
pell(‘d him to (li‘pen(l upon the assistauee of readers and secretaries, but his mind, stored with 
the aceuinulations of sixty ycaivs, was an unfailing spring, and the published volumes had 
reueluHl the pcTiod of tlu) OniHades when he died, Hay 23rd, 1886. ^ 

For years before his death Ranke had been considered linst among modern historians. 1 his 
was duo not alone to the value of his publications, but to his work iu the iimversity. IK 
trained geiKU’alions of historical atiulen is, who came not alone from Germany but from all 
other elvliised countries to learn his methods and be imbued with his spiriL Ilis writings arc 
distinguished for methodical rtmreh, rigorous criticism, art in grouping and animating 
fuels, and the portrayal of charaoter. Dispassionate and serene in his study of an ciiocdi, he 
was animated l)y the sole desire to learn what actually occiUTcd and to sum up with clearness 
ami brevily its great cbaracteriHtica and the events bearing upon general history. He is a 
poHtical historian and deals only with nilersand great events, ignoring economic or social 
probkauH and limiting himself to the history of tlm state, mit of its IH'oplc. 

llatxmor, F. von, Kbnig Friedrich IT nml seine Zeit, Liop.sie, 1830, English translaLou, 
Frc-deriek if and His Times, London, 1837; G(*sehi(4itc der lloheustaufen und ihrer^p^^ 
Leliisic, 1B23-IH25, 0 vols., 5th edition, 1878. - Bausch, K., Die burgundiwdieJ:icmat Ma.xi 
milluns I, (luellenmllssii? dargestellt, Vienna, ^^80 

ciu(*8 alten PurlameutarFers im Revolutionsjahre 1843, Berlin, 1882. ---Boimann, a, Kami 
Wilhelm II und seine Volkswohlbestrebnngcn. — Beimaim, E., Keuere Gcachichte des 
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HluuirH, Vdin ftulKM'iiifilM'n'i’i' Fiictlcn lii't vmu Wlonrr K(Ui,)fr<Oi, (Jdtha 
1H8H. 3 voIh. ; AMuiimUu»|':iMi /.iir r.<'Mchh'hU< l''i i iliirh t df-i Unif^n'Ki, (intUa. iWh 
Buschaaor, 11., Hum .luhr IM-liS, Vicmia, IH?,?,. A . Hihlri alui (ii-i- (*h'utH<'hi*n 

Kulturg-c.s(’hic‘lil(\ hf'ipHia, tHH3, Iliahtar, M, Im Alirti KciVlnfuf,. Krhmamrt::(‘j\. H<'rhn 

1894. — "Bichtorj IL M., dec (ItMilfirlu-H n<'clin. INMP ilicd\t('V ,I D* 

W., OcHtihiehle den (IcelnMig’jilhrl'vn Kriegen .'iim I’rluipilru lUnl nnilecn <)ue!letiM‘hcif'teH' 
Lcipnie, 1840, 5 vohi - BOdil, \V, II,. Ide Nnt m7'v;ieldi4»Ie dt'i \‘nIKi"i ul:s ^^rluul!ul''(u‘iH(> 1 ' 
(i('Utnel)len HoeialiKilililv, 8l,uU.i';}icf. l-MAJI 1801). 4 vein li,ie7.Un\ S., < le* eldelilt* llnveriw 
(Ititlia, 1878 IH81I, ISO!), 4 vitlfi. ■ Rittec, M , (Iciielui hh* i!< r Orul'.elien ruOm \ eii «!en Vo'c' 
hticoiiimgtni den Mimde:!, SehalTIuucien, IMjO. **. vnl'i , 1 Oniinelu' tJe'.eluehle im Zeil, alter 
(ter <teg'('iU'efnrm:i, lieu uud den dcrh'itgj.lhceua', K J le;.< S| u! t ,'‘:u f , iHUll ISH'7, ‘J v4n. IMird 
-—Robertson^ \V., IHnlecy of tliejlei'pi (*( Kminnoi fharlin \\ leuidtm, t'ASf*'il v<4m,'| Ihhs 
R odd, !{., Pciedemh II!, nln luou pi in/, nnd Uni'.er, ileiHn, I.s.mh, MmiHah InuiMlnliou* 
Frude.i'udv, ('ru\vn rcinee ^nud Mmiieiur. Rutniiu 11 . K;u leiPu* Ideiti. ri!i7‘ ISSM, Uimover* 
1HH9; Volu Kurhnt /i.r Kaineckemu*. IlnieMei', ISO'* ticfnroi, \\ , < )e>,ierreieh '/ou Vila "'on 
bln zur Uegtnrw.icl, Leiie4<‘ and Vienna, ISd,' lUb'kOcHh < i,- t-n leieh neit, dec K.Uunlroniu\ 
UnheuwfU'l'Heiint, l.(4|i,‘<ie, IH70, 13 vide, fl(dirlitu4Hir, li . Ilennitr imh i nadle de I'KrliHe* 
C!ilh(di(|m\ P.aii'i, 1HI7 is.'iiy ?3!) \,4,n. Ildliritdi, \V., I »:i . lUn li \ mi Ideal, uud U«\M41;;(4mfi' 
Leip.sie, IHOl I Slid, ,0 miO;, Rdum», L, M. 1‘ \on, I be \ erf.mnuim. uud Verwfdtuus'' d(''i 
imjunnLM(4ien Hiaakn, Ilreeiau. I.SIO 1877. 0 ud,'i, ; ! ';t i St mfeu elit di r lueieniaelieu Mmuuvhie' 
Leipwie, 1H5(1 IHIW, ?3 voln, . 4lh edition, |s,*d jUM, f \i,i ; iCe, Vecl.'e'-iuu'''''.tveli|. den 
Deutfielieu Keielw, la-ipnie, 1S7‘3, IM7(I 1S77, 7 vida. Rooti, W I*enk u Uidiidod'leii .aua dein 
Lelnm den nrufeu cmi Iloou, Hre,nlHU. If-dr*, *,3 vn!;i, > > lioaefthori*;, A . < le'H’hielile di r mu» 
derueu Kuiist, Leipnie, ISS.n. 0 \oh, itonu, 11. ilei.'Mp ik.ahaiil tin tdo'eii' vou .Sn(4u»eu 
’At'iiuar, 1H7S 7 V(4'i, ■ llon.u, 1) W, Marly nf I,'U(dln4il(ii(i; amMii! Iheldn* 

tsi'iii.-i, Loudon, IS.S,), Rotls, !<’ , A ii";’,!uir‘v» !04oi mu' ion'i",e’.e|(ii hfo, L»ii' Id'.tV, I\luuk4» 
!HSL ^ Hold von Selunn'koaifiieiu, K. l.\ f),,. Miitm-wrii.k' uud dn IlitlemiamL I'kvilnirv 
m JOvinyau, 1HH7. •Hot, took, K, \\\ |{ um. ll;a*mr-UM' '\V(4( ‘‘e'-'4in !iU\ Slulty.u'l,, |.s,{tf.' 
jKM, 4 V(d,n., Mupdisli luiii.vlation, Meuenil <,f ihe U,,rld, Londou. LMp'Aj vul.n 

Rilekort;, If,, KulMirip'Seliieiito den ilmiPele u Vml e m dec /.ml den iddiefmtmn nun di‘IU 
fleideiifiuu ill d;ei Mlu'ieJimtuiu, 1 oipm. iNa.irnd litmiow, U' A.- ehielile den 


juigannehen luniirn efnonn Kjiei-'e-i i;4'' IS!!», /.iineli f/fii! . iim 1*. m I, li;uimt4H* Kciry l.siH, 

L’lieiu!««vu,>e |.'L«p /.mi. h, lU'iil IM’, I, Mu,"ie4j haieinlJou’ 
I he \\ ar lor lie Llii'ie Si''roiiiior, I'kliulnu * ji, L'li'! 

Siibiru ,1 pi. Hilliei'UDuiu 1, l«'^<Wi»if Jahre d«MiLe!ior Murfod/tmid'e I'^Ml IMIC, Ileiliu. IHKU 
-"-SaToiu.a, tl...uii<4( on /lu\isiu uud I'aiedavfnm fo l'4ie;mid Le'*<n'( i La llolu'uie lunr/n nine, 
pItioroHdUe et liil.er.di'e, SaJouiou, L,, ( ie.ieliieh!, derdeulnrheu Naliotm! Idlleiatur, ShiM,' 
gart, 1881; Denlneidautln Lidieu uud dtrfdH’u lui It), daliiluiiidml, I'diineiul, l.'i!l| HurpL 
IL, sloriii. (i(4 eoneiijo 'rri.ieufiuo, lannknu Idll). rrnUn !.S7L4ud'., Hurinriuri, <L. 
UtfK,4uelite. den I!aueeaiiia4ieu Biiuden, Middiayeu, L'itri isud. 7 udn , I rl. umlladM' Mene|m4i(e 
doH UrnpriiJiy, I dec d('iil;i(-heii llan.ni', llaiulaira, ‘3 u4n Wfiua, d , I teulMelie.n Lelieu 
uiihchrti KaiHKM*, iirrliii, IMlI'j, \V , Ittu rdm IJhriii 

w7m'-’,' ,'3*''" O'y .sepil.r. A , .1.; .-.i, 1..-., ll.TlIn, 

('/ **" ni4k *’*' **'*>i'’‘'’dddle illid lidiiip. \YddeiUUr loll Dllueimirk, 

dona, IHoK '--Scliafr, 1., Ilu' KeiigiouM hiiryelopn‘diu, N«-w York, d Kiln. • SidiiuiK, 

«'J., Zur Uesdiiuhte der doutwdien (hnielleuverluiidr, f.ripnie, I'L*?. BeludfmrtH .1,. Her 
l)rutHrlilan<l uud l^^runkn.'irlu \^ui, Idulhu IMH, trannlatk^u, 

im *''^*'*'?“P^’'‘uuui^ \yHr, IMd) 48/1, London, 1,S!)L M<diorr, d. Di'utielie Kultur uud 

''.'4* mV '^'8' deut'.elieii f.flleialur, Lelpnie. |Hkl; 

l8(d. ScfiOTthw^ S,, L*4ioie.lieM«4irediMup; di'U Loi'idimleu Hlllera, 
VT K>!‘ and L.ipde, r/77 llehaiur, d. i\ K vuu, 

&V^War Knugen, l.eipnle, 1791 !7Pd, MnejinU It.-malal.Jon/rim Tliirly 

ill Mailmf-y, Wdrfeudierip Noveudier 
Si in .pedor of [mrloinml -mideun uf (.lie 

H^dituilii. near W.uiiynrl lluunoiher uan llumlaiiidder of a 
muiitf l KodweiH. d'lie mniiary piolVfinlon of the (atlier lunn.fiilluted fro 

^’“1 oarly edueutimi of tlie luture poel. nud Idntoriau wan under 
''' "'‘V t'lx’ fViiil) renidi'dirom rdlJI lo 1790, In 
ficSl wliieW^^^ 4 Mudwlgnliurir, llu^ hoy heeasue a pupil of Idiu MiKlti 

ri nid f <0^^ H Hoini udlitary in.' tlmilou, 1 leiv Im 

trriiit iweuly one, He waH iuteiidinl for the Ulllilio 

(o fit udv 


trv hot mson tOvo.uV .V vr YV tv>uiu,y nut', n(. wan uu.tmmnj r(»r t. 

Lmr7ii;vii7..7 ,‘,7 ‘L, "7 ’/ "‘v iieni'iiii.M.f ii». m'i.r,„i, i, 


nomo ill n.o„,-,ueu ny UU( uarfiii dineipiuUMir the HelumI, Iiul, I 

of the viirilaiiee oV h vvhh'li he taauaged lo ohtiilu h) 

Herder and Kloivntuek^ftivAm i ^ worka of Hhakesp(*are, HoetJu*, Ihumneait, Ltn 

churaoteruud Lurued Ida uilnd townnla 1 


hul, fouull 
. h) Mulke 
Le)(ali4,L 


hi,H churaokir and Lurued Ida udud towiirdu lltnu 
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J/iirfi/ }f(n\H llf/r, uiul nuuiy pliiloKophic und iVHihcluj tivatiHos ; Ihciiiha pon’od froinl7i)4 
t(. IHOf) wuH tluil, (il luM pnxluciivity. Hih boHt poi-ruH and ballads date from this 

|u*nod, as well as Ids most iuiportauL dranmH~-t]u! triloyy, Man/ ,S(iuu‘t Maid of 

i irkanf^, iin{\ TvH Ills first, hnporiani work was iniMislied wlieii lie was^ckditcen 

yeiU’B of ni-y. It, was a powerful trag'edy which at, once estahli.shcd lii.s fame throughout all 
hhiroi'O, h was put, on I, In* sla/pi at, ^daunheim in 17S2. On accouuL of certain passages offen. 

to the duke of WVirtemher.i^ Hehiller was forbidden to write any more dramas, but to 
<'nnline himself lunieeforth^only p) medical subjeels. These rc.strietio'ns lieiiiiD: intoloralilc to 



'ollabnratiiijLt wilih him in Ahiiaiiae of the 
Mu,n'H und the Xenkn, Thi’tsiyh the inlluenec of (Joethe lio obtained Use, post of firofessor of 
history at tlio University of J(-nti in 17H5). 

Sehiller was tall and Hli,'.':hk his <‘omi)I(‘.\ion pale, luiir of a reddish colour, eyes Itazel. Ilia 
aiims W(‘n‘ hi.e;’!! and he was detarred by noolistaele from i'ea<‘hiii^^ the ;j;n}il h(‘ had set for hiiu- 
seir. bi -Spite of alinost constant poverty and adversity and lon^ years of physical siifferin^^, 
he was eheerfid, patient, bmder, and .sympalhidie. lie died of con, sumption, 'May Olh, 1805. ' 

3chlof,y(d, R, UhiloHophie der fjesehiehte, Vienna, 1S21), 2 vols., .Eny;lish Iranslatiom Lon- 
don, IHhh, IHIKI, . Schlidfoi*, A,, Hit! Sehlaehi !iei Ilohenliiubm, hlrdinir, IHS5. — Schles- 
in^'or, L., (h'sehieldn Iliilnnens, Urayue and Leipfiie, 18(50. — Sclilossor, P, C’., Lo'hcn dea 
Theodor de He/, a nnd ile.s i’eter Martvr Vernnii, Heidelberg';, 1800; Well,i^-(‘sehi(jhlo f hr das 
di'Utr.elu' Volk, hVankfort, IH-H l.S.7(5, tioili edition 1884-1887,11) vols. ; tJesehlehte de.s 18. 
.lahiiumdert.s und de.s 10. bis/.nin Hturzdes frany,b.siiu!li(‘n Kni.serreiehs. Frankfort, 183G-1848, 
f> vi'ls., t»th 4*dili(m 1H(H~18(5(), 8 vids. 

h)'>\'iln‘eh AV/i/cwcrwaslnimat Jc'vtu’in tlhlenhnrg, November 17th, 1776, Tli.s llrst 

inclination wuh towards tIu‘ol(bN<'«‘Ditudyb but after entering' fSbtllii!j;eu in 1704 he devoted 
lumself to rteientitle work. For some, year, s he wa.s tutor to Uount Hentinek’.s ehildreii und 
was then a[ipoinled viee-reettir of the college at dever. During thi.s iieriod lit* turned his at- 
ieidlou (lermitely to history, and in I8M hc(n,uue proh'ssor at B''runkl'()rt: two yimr.s later he 
wan made lihrarinn of that city. In 1817 Im wa.s made profesBor at ileididher'g University, 
'A Imre h(‘ soon attained high rqmtm 8ehloHH(n' i.s a inodiu'n historian in the full .sense of the 
term, ami has e.N;erte<l great intluence upon Iuh time by the, liheralism and liniulth of Ida 
iliought, lie i.s not so^ di.stinguiHlu'd for ermlltion a.s for his love for truth and exact stote- 
nient, and deals more with Llie lll'e and civili.Hatiou of the peopUi than with their war.s and the 
livi'Mof llu'ir princes. He dic'd at lleidellic'rg, Heptemher 2:ird, 1801, and a monument lias 
been i-reeted to Ids memory at his hirtliplace, 

Selimeidlor, (t., Deseldehte ch's deubsohen ICisenhalmwc'sen.s, Lcdp.sie, 1871. — Sclamidt, 
K . HeuisehlamlM Kohinien, Hci lin, 18!)4 -181)5, 2 vols. — Schmidt, W. A., rreiias(?us deutache 
Heiiin, 1-850, I/dpsie,, 18(17; (lesehieht'.e der preusKi.sclndeuhschen niu'onshestrcdmngen, 
Hci'lin, 18, M, 2 vols,; /a‘itgc>nhssiseliei Hescdiield-en, Hcu'lin, 1 859. — Schmitz, M., Wilhelm X 
und seine sehrilYslellisehe Min'P'eib'n, ISOji — Selmeidawind, F. J, A., Carl, Erzherzog 
von ( h'Mlorreieli, HelmITeidmrg, lSiJ5. ..---SoUnoid i', b., Knliseh im Septc'inbcr des Jnhr<‘.s 
IMOb. Heiilii, 1885; Au.sdem lichen ibd.ser Wilhehuo, bS49--l,873, H(>rlin, 18,88. — Schdnberg, 
C . ’/iir wirlliiuduiftliehen Hedemtun.)'; de.s deuhseuen Znnft wesens im Mittelalter, Herliii, 1808. 

• HebclniuilB, K., Eiinnc'i'uiigen eines cUterreiehLseheu Veteraiien ans dein italienisehen 
lu'i(‘e;t‘ in den Jahren 1H4.H 1841), Htultg-u’t, 1852, 2 vols. — Schrock, R, Ueneralfeldmur.sehall 
vuu .MoIUo', DU-s.seldorf, 1890; Wilhelm If, Mia lelmn,.g(f.seluehHiehes Chiirakterbild, 1889. — 
Sohroibor, W,, (Sescddelite BaycTii-s in Verhiiulung mit der deut.scdien Gcj-sehichte, Freiburg 
in !lreiMp;aii, 1889 (891, 2 vedf;.*— Bchroodor, H., Lehrbnoh der deut.sclnm lic'elitsgeseliiehte, 
beip.'iie, IK, 81), , .Schulthoiss, F. C., (Jeseld lite de.s Dcmtsclum Nat ionulgc'f hides, ATunieh, 
bS9;i, . Behultz, A., Deul-sches Heheuim M. und I-V Jahrhundert, Ijcipsie, (892. — * Schultze, 
F., and H, J. Kollor, Hismarek laltcrntur, Leipsic, 1895. — - Schultze-Klosterfelde, W., 
WeiMseiihurg, Wbrth, Hcdan, Hmis, HeiU'round ern.sle Erimierungeii eine.s prcu.ssiseheu Offi- 
ziei’.s a,uH dem Fc'ldznge 1870 bSTl, Lei psie, 1889, -- Schwohol, 0., Deutsohe.s Biirgertlmm 
von Mcimm Anfilngen, Herlin, ,1888. —Schwomichon, IL von, laeben, Lust und Xjeben der 
DeulHcheu de,H .sechzehnten Tahrhuuderts, Breslau, 182l)~1823, 11 vols. •— Scott, Walter, Life 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, .Edhdmrgh, 1827; A imc of (hueratein, .Edinlmrgli, 1820. -- See- 
bohm, I'\, Tho Era of the Prot.estant Kovolulion, Nmv York, 1875. — Seeley, J. Xt., XAfe 
and Times of Stein, Loudon, 1879. — Seeliger, (L, Erzkimzlcr nnd lieich.skanzieien. Lcip.aic, 
IH-'sh. • . SGgur, L. P., IMhlcau hiatoriejue ei politicpie do I’Enropc depuia 1788-1796, X'irst 

mufYi(ivt /I/*a nrbiAiiwviiv f(v6TUim(‘nt.fl d u lAffne de Frederic (luillaiiiuG IL 


edit ion under title, Histoire, des prlncipaux fwOnemente du rc^gne dc Frederic Guillaume IL 
ml (hi Ih'UHse, Faria, 1800.— S^gur, F. P. dc, Histolrcj et Murooiros, pOriode de 1789 il 1848, 
Paris, :lH7a, 8 vols. — Siokel, W., GcscUichto der deutachen Staatsvertaung, Ilalle, 1879,- 
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Sighart, Jm Maf'iiiUH, i4('in l.rbcii iin<l ni'iiK* WiiiM'iiMrlml't. UjiUfaMni, I Hf)?. SiUem 

K. II. W., Oici I'viiifniinnif'; (Ut KdonujUioii in Uumhui f,, llnllr, Siiitio, ,1., lliHlory oI 

(Icniuuiy, ^ 0 ) 1 ( 1 ( 11 ), 1H7-I; urtinh', on I'^n-dcriclv tin' ( Jh'mI in Ihr Htiiih ((filfun (»r ilui Kncvdo' 
jia'dia llViUniiicii, » ~ Simon, H., I/Kiniicrcnr duilliuinn' rl. fu.ii iv/nic, PariM, IHK’, -Smnett, 
,1., IlywayHof lIiMlorj', Ijondon, 1H.V1. Bhudaimn, .1,, hcj.InJn nt, ivipuldk'u' Oaroln 

V. (*a'H!U'('', Bl ruHlnu'i^, IW), Halle, 1771 177d, 4 vtdM, ; < l'‘nn:u« tniuMlnlion. liiUc, i5f)d; Mn}i;liKU 
truu.slaHon, “ A I'^uinmi-itdirnniidn orourTinin ( ’aldnl SlcidamiM'fM 'oiiancntnHrM,” London, Tridd. 
-- Smith,!}. H., William I und thn, (Jn-ninn Kinpira. Londi.n, IHH!), . Boltl, ,1. M.,l)('rKdi* 
/•■ioiiskrio.'j,' in Doulschhuid, Ilanilnu'/';, IHIO IH4'i. Bohm, IL, Die AlUtculoolm Uoiclis.. imd (}(-. 
liolilHVcrfusHnni!;, Wchniir, (HTl.- Soldau, W, tl., H^'fwhioldc dm' IL'\(’niiro<'('.Mf((", Hlull|''uri 
IH'Id. -Soimonbiirpr, F., Ftlrnt Binmaick, Hniiifaviok, IH5M, Hpaldinj,^, M, d., Hintory of 


the I'rolo, slant licfornmlion in (Jormnny nnd Svvir/,oiininl, Now York. IHdd. . ■ Spanna|. 5 'or, L., 
7air(}iisidu('hlodcH(l('ul.Holu'n Hcorwofuavfi vom Ho, n;iiin don Id hif>/nrn A nMnan/.^ <1om l‘3..Iaht'liun* 
(lortH, LoioHio, IHHo. ^ Snriug'<n\ A., < It Mohiohto, UofitoiToiohn noil, dom VV'ionor Fricdoti IHOO, 
rm/^no, IHdlL'lHOI, 

IKIH-IHtl), Ijoipnio 
maim, U., I’i'ouhhoiih 


I, vtd.s. : HroUdiollo don Vorluasiiiiiosauasoliii.MncM im t»Mion‘oiohon Uoiolmiag 
•, IHHn, -Siacko, L.. HoulMoho HoM'Idohlo. I.oipnio, IMHH, d vtdn. f^tadoC 

loiiH Krniip;o, in ihroi’ 1'litili,}', koil. fUi' dlo IduidoiiKoll nr, Loip.slo, IH'J'H 1KH7,‘! 

vols. -Staol, Ban tr.oHN do, Do, ILVllonui/'iio, London, IHHt, Hniin, |dll,}{ V'dn., Fnidish IraiiHlu- 
lion, Honnany, Now York. 1H7I.- Btahr, A. W dV, Lofriinj', fwiii Lolion niid Moino Worko, 
Berlin, 1851), vtd.s,, Fm’liHh iniUMlalioii, Lil'o and Works <d' Lo’.<iiii';. Londoti, 1 Hivr, 13 voln. •" 
Sbalin, F. von, Ho.scldolito. WhrH.t'inhoim'n, (Jollin, IMM‘3 Stamford, T, von,^ Dtw Holdatilii- 
1‘idil iin 'ron(ol)(n 7 j;or Waldo, (lasHol, (HP:.*. Biobhiiif.j', !!., Iliiilio)’ td' thojiorormaiion, Lon 
don, ISljjJ, !3 vols, — St(hn, 11. IM’. vtun, Dio Biiolo don Frolhorrn vom Hloin an don l''roiliorni 
von (Jaj.'jorn, Htuihpui,, ISIUI. ■ -Stoimd, (». A, l( , (Jonchiohlo don proimaifrhon Hlualn, llaim 
and (lotha, IHJIOdHfid, 5 voIh. ; ( lonohiolito Soldofiiom:. Bronlau, lH5Sk Stophon, 
BooloMiuHtioal Mssayn, Lmulon, 1H(50. Storti, A , A lihfmdliinm'n und AUlonnM'ioko zui 
Ho.Mohiohlo dor prou.ssi.sohon Boform/.oil, lHn7 IHI5, I^oip.nio, 1 hh.», Biowart (aflorwardR 
Vano), (1. W., Mill'd ui.s of Lomlondorry , Naira(i\o td’ Iho War in ({ormnnyand l''rmioo in 
IHUi and IHM, London, IHIIO. Siioda, W., '/nr Mnlnlolnmi', don doiilfiolion /mnftwoHoim, 
Jonu, 187(1, — StilUriod, U. M. B. ninl Ik Kufvlor, Dio Holioii/tdloni und du'^ dnntHcho 
Valorland. Munioh, lM8:i IHHit, 3 vol.n., dtli odithni, |8Hd, Btirlinf^MaEwoll, W., Thn 
(Uth.slor Life of tho Fmporor dharlon V, London. IH.V.* Bimmm, D i'k. lUrioli wm Hull, on, 
Loipsic, 1858, 111 h odilion, 1H{)5. - - Sta-ookor, K.. Olio \nn Unnmiok, 18P5 Striokor, W 
F. (k, Nd'uoro (losohlohlo vou Frankfiirt am Mniii. Fmiikl'orl, I8';i Btnaddin, F., L’olnl 
inodorno ot royH**'' I'adioliouo on Alloniay iii', (Ionova, IH'di. Hi, Armor, F , Honoldoldo doi 

Fi.snnliahnon, Brom))or;r, ■Satpaihoim, F , Aullioliun;’ dor Lolbois’rnnolud't und 

n(1ri;i:Uoit in hhu'opa, Ft. IN'I.oi.nlniiy. IHdl, Byhfd, IL von, Fnlnlohimo; tlo'. donlHolion 
Krnuj.d'linm.s, FrankfnrI, IHd-l; (lo.soldolilo dor Hovidnlimrooit, Diirinoldorf, IHhil; lliMlndHohi 
ZoiLsohrift, Munich, lH5i) ll’., 7li vtda. i Kloino hinlminolio .Solnillon, ^Dmloh mid HtulLpirt, 
IHlih IHHI, d v(d,M, ; Dio DcuiHcho Nalhm und daw Kidnorroioh. DUnadilorf, 18(11; Dio Bof',Tna- 
tlmiy dort dimt-schon RoichcH (lurch Wllliolin L Mnnioli, IMMP IMPl, 7 vohi,. Frpiilhih tranfilu' 

linn, d'ho Foundiim' of iho (lorman Fmpiro hy Willinm L Non Vmk, IHiKi IHid, 

I/rfitrir/i'Toih Hi/ht'f, hnrn at Ddasoldorf, l)cc('mhor *3ud, 1817, studlod al. Bonn ami Berlin, 
wiioro h(^ wuH a pupil rd' Bunko, and in IHIl pnhlinhod his llnd, work, a liihttu'if (hmm(h% 
in wldtih ho controvorlod oHlabliMhod liollofn, In IHM Im hooamo prtdofiMir oviraordinary ai 
Bonn, two yoarn later romovhif!; to Marlmry, whom ho wrote lihi noialdo ///Vi/m;// c/'V/m /Av/io.'a 
Mcvohit'hUy'm which, from liiH nno of matoiial uovor holoro ullllnod. In* wmtnhio to throw now 
lip;ht upon tnany imporlant particuhuu ('ailed an prolod'on' lo Muiiioli in IH5(1, lu» hiHillutod 
the Bavarian lilslorioal (loinmiHHioiuuul founded iho UuUitrifnin' Xn'fniiirijt Hyhol rotuniod 
to iJouu an full pvofoHHur in IHOl, and havini^ in IH75 hoon mmlo dfrcolor (d' tho Ikunfiian 

archivrsR, Ix'pin the preparation of hin chief work, /h't* llitjiutHihuuj da foi 

which hin ponition alfordod unuHual fiicililicH, Ho wan prominent in puldio alTaliH and for 
many yoara wanamomhor of tho (lorman parliament, In addition to Idn nmnoroim indivdduid 
pulilicationH Hybd wan aHHociated in tho preparation of the politioal corroiipomhmco of I''rod» 
«riek Iho Hreat, and WUH anedilorof (ho Munimenfa Un'mdnM hidiH'ku, He dmd at Mar* 
burjr. An.iyuHt I at, 18115. 

SzU&^yi, A., A nm^yyar neuiy.et RUicmilet, BudapeHt, IH1)5 11H)L 10 vidn, 


Tacitus, C, (k)rnalius, (kjrmunla, Veniee, 1470, edited by d, Hrinun, (lbHin|:):en. tHlW. «- 
Taine, U. A., Nouveanx cHsaiH do crititiuect d’histoint, FariH, 1805; Dcrnicraesjiahi deerlthpitv 
ct dOdatoirt^, Faria, 181)4, --TaUoyrixml<*18trif;:ord. (J, M. dt», MdmoIrcH, l*arlH, IHllk 
EnjulMr translation, 189M89‘A — Tauwa, K., Krn«te mid hoiiere Krinneinmwen eines 
OnUmnanzoflixiers, Nordliugen, 1887, 2 vtdH., Oth edition, Munich, 181)5; Deulneldiuida Krlejua 
von FcUrbcllin bis KOnigfsrfUz, Mimkb, 181)1-1894,0 vola. ; Der Krlcg von IH7o 1871, Munich, 
1888-1891, 7 Tols. — Taylor, B., IliKtory of (Icrmanv, New York, 1874, Taylort W,. .flis- 
toric Survey of German Tketry, London, 1 HllO. •"« Thl^bauHi I)., Houvcnirn do FrfsleHe le 
Grand, Paris, 1804, EngllHh Iraimlatlon, London, 1H05, M voIh. --ThiAhm, M. F., Dor Ftddzn!*’ 
der verbttiKletcn ITcorc Europas in Frankrcleb, Vienna, 1H50. - Thktmar voh J)K<irs^bwg'> 
Cbronicon, in Scriptorea rerum Gcnmnicarum, edited by F. Kurssn, Hanover, 1889.*- 
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TTiorfiitodor, U., I)aiisk-TyHk!i,-Kri,'?(it 1801, Stookholiii, 1889. — Tieffen'bach., R., Ucbcr die 
Ocrlilichkoit. dor Vurus S<!lil!uOit, Hw'llu, LBDl. — Tillomont, IS. le Naiu de, Momoires pour 
Horvir il riiialoiro oci'loMiiiMliinic (1('H six premiers su'cles, X-’ai'ia, 1008-1712, 10 vojs. — Tollin, 
11., SorvoUiH imd ( IlKS'liuidisclui UcdoniuUiou, ISta-lin, 1880. — Treitschke, 11. vou, Ilis- 
tovi.4cli() raid .ailil istOui Aur,s}ll./.(!, IHG5, 2 vola. ; Zcdui Jalirc ileutsclicr Kilnipfe 1805- 

1874, Berlin, 1874; Pouiseho (lOseliudiUi ini 10. Jalii'liimdcrt, Leij)sic, 1878-1895, 5 vols. 

ilviiu'ich roll 'rrvibrhkr, an (Muiiieuti Oormun Ja.storiau and publicist, was bom at Dresden, 
.September lOth, 18!! 1. II(‘ Ml.udied at Bonn, Ijiupsic, TUbiagxm, and Heidelberg, and became 
profe.Msor at Freiburg iu 1808. Bis ardent mlvocacy of (jenuaii unity led him at the period of 
UiC! S(wen Wb'eks' War to resigu his pnOossorship ami assume the editorship of the PnimiHclie 
Jahrhkchmxi Berlin, a position whieli ho redained until 1880. In 18(iG he was made professor 
n,t Kiel, but in tlie rollo\vin,e year aeeoipted a cull to Iliadclbcrg, where he remamed until his 
penuummt nmioval to Beiiin in 1871. Tnatsehke was a member ot parliament from 1871 to 
1888 and [»roniihieut in d(4)ut(',ns a ropreseulative of the liberal element. He suc.ceeded Uanke 
as historio!,!;rn.plier (d' SbaiHsia in 1K8G and ksiturod for many yeans iu the University of Berlin, 
unpressing his strong pi’rsonidil y ami ardent patriotism upon thousands of the German youth, 
disstnjn/'; itarlisaiislup makes him less tmstworlhy usa hi.slorian than Ranke, but his sincerity 
Hud marked abdity eutil le him to high rank among modern German writers. Treitschke’s 
published works ar<' numerous aiul vidaie wholly to epochs of the nmeteentLi century. His 
^4tvle is pteture.M<iU(', spiriUsl, and graphic, 

Tiu'k, K., Forse.liuiig'eii a,uf dmn (h‘bit4<^ der OcHchitdite, Rostoek, 1829-1835, 5 vols. — 
Tttlloeh, W. W., Btory of ihe Life of Bmperitr William, Limdon, 1888. •— Turmair, ,T. (Aven- 
liuus), Anualium Boiornm Libri 7. ingolsladt, 1551, Bayersclm Chrouik, Frankfort, 15GG, edited 
by L(i\er, Munich, 1HS2 1H8(i. - • Tuttlo, IL, German Foliiical Jji'aders, London and New 
V'»rk, IS7G; History of Fnmsia under Frederick the, Great, Boston, 1888, 11 vols. 

Ulmann, Ik, Knii'.er MaximilifUi I, Stuttgart, 1884', 2 vols. --tTnaer Kaiser : 7clm da, lire der 
kegieruiigdes Willu4mH Ik edited by G, vou Amyiitor and U. AsMutut, Berlin, 181)0, newedi- 
iina'. r.hC!. Hi’siisius, Gi'rmaiimi historieonimilluslrium, FrankftM't, 1585, l(;7G, 2 vols. 

ijotterodt Ku Bclmrillmborg, L. W. S., KmesiGraf zu ftlansfeld, (4atha, 1807. 
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amices do kbistoire federalc de IkVllemague, Brussels, 
Alagynrism In Hungary during the Last Ihiir Ck-ntury 


Ynrilhagoii von Ense, K. A., kidieu der Kbiugin von Preus 
807, “Vekse, K, B,, Gescbiclite der deutseJnm UGIV sell (u;r 


Van^ Dovrontor, 

1 , 8 hi. ■ ■Varghiii, (k, 

, iu Map.yar), Budapest., 

eM, Sn p I lit * * Inu'lot t e, Be I'li it « > ■■i’ . , ■ - w a » . . j. , - , « . ...... . 

ielAruiaritm, Ibuuburg. 1851 1858.-18 vols., iiartial English translation, Memoirs ul the Court, 
i ri'ij.iHU'aev, and Diphauaey of Austria, Ltiiiden, 1850, 2 vols. Verdy du Verxiois, J. A. 
F W. vou*, Im groRseu 1 laupttpuuiicr 1870-1H71, Btiriiu, 1895. — -■'V^ron, E., llistoire dc la 
Pni.sMt', Paris, 1HG7; Hisloirti do I’Allemagiut depuis la BaUillo do 8adowa. Paris, 1874.— 
Yilmar, A. F. C., GcHchicdito der ilcutscheu Nut kmallitteratur, Mgrburg, 1846, 24ih edition, 
!MP4. .-^Virnick, W., Die tkmtrumsfactioii und der Kulturkampf, Mainz, 1879. — vitztkum 
von Eckittidt, K. F. von, Berlin uud Wien iu dim Jahrmi 1845-4852, Stuttgart, 188G. — 
Vivenot, A. vou, Httrzou Albn'cht von Sachsen-Teschen als ReidrsfeUimarschaU, Vienna, 
r.l IHGti, 2 vols. — Voigtel, T. G., Gcschichte des deutachen Reidics unter Otto dem 
iJre:,s(m, llalbs 1802. —Volz, B., Ge.schiehle Dcutscklaiuls im 19. Jahrlumdert, Ldpsic, 1895. 

Waeheiikuaon, Ik. d5ige,lm(-h voni baterreichiseken Kriegaschauplatz, Berlin, 1866. — 
Wackamuth, E, W. G., Weiunirs Muscuhof iu den Jahveu 1772-1807, Berlin, 1844; Das 
/adtallicr der Kevoluth.u, keipsitt, 1H4G-1H48, 4 vols.; Geschichte deutseber JNationautilt, 
Brunswick, IHGO-lHGfk 3 vols. - ■ Weekter, H. G. von, Deiitachcs Strafrecht, Leipsic, 1881. 

- - Wagoner, Ik, Erlehlcs. Miami .Menioirenaus di'r Zeit von 1848 bis 186G und von 1873 his 
jet/.i Berlin, 1884. Waitz, G., Schlc.swig-Uolstems Geaclnchte, Gottingen, 18.51-1852, 2 
vols.*; Kur/.e sehleswig hoLsteiuisehe Lamli'sgeschichte, Kiel, 1804; Deutsche Verfassuugs- 
a't‘sehichte Kiel 1844-" 1878, H vols. — "W^alcker, K. , Politik der konstitutionellcii btaaten, 
Gnrlsruhe, 1890. — Wariikdnig, L. A., and P. A. F. Gerard, Ilistoire de8_ Garolingious, 
Brussids. 1802. 2 vols. - Wattenback, W.> Deutsddauds Gcschichisipielleu im Mittcdalter 
his zur Mitte, des 15$. dahrhunderts, Bi'rim, 1858, 1883, 2 vols., 1893. - Weber, G., Lehrbuch 
der Wcltgesehiehte, Leipsic, 1847, 2()th edition 1888, 2 vols.; Allgemeinc AVcltgeschichte, 
Leiiiaic, l'8.57'' 1880, 15 V(4 m., 1882"489(). 

arm/ lIVL'r was born at Bcrgzabcrii in the Rhiue-Palatinatc, February 10th, 1808. Upon 
the completlou of his Htudies at Erlaugcai he beeame a professor in the high school of HeicleL 
Uia'"* uml from IHIH to 1872 was its director. His life was passed in the (piiet performance of 
his '"prof cs.simial duties and in the prepnnitiou of mimcrous historical works winch are of 
spcdal value to the student. Doctor Webt-r frankly stated tluit ho wrote for the educated 
class, not for iiopular use; but the dear ami easy style, the judicious arrangement, and un- 
biasai'd treatment of faiit make his writings profitable and instructive to all. He died at 

Woock! F. von, Geschichte der badisdieu Verfassung, Karlsruhe, 1868; Die Deutschen 
sdi dw aiformation, Ldpsic, 1879. -Wegele, F. X. von, Gesdiickte der deutschen Histo- 
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riographii' lUuiiii'h, 1885, - - Welirmaiui, (1, Hit! illticivn ZiinRn)llci\, Luheclc, 

iy(34, __"W'eiss 5 .1. Maria 'riuTcBiu im<l dr.r OHlnTcirlt^'iclu’ Krhfuljp’* krirg i74l)“l748'' 
Vienna, 180-S. — Wenck, W. B., IknilseljliUid vor iumdert .Inluvn, LcipHir, 1HH7, 3 vola.A 
Werner, K., Kuit-u-r Fraii/. i71)2“18();j, in (ic.-ilerreichisrhc (Jrsrlueliie fi’m duH Yelk, Vienna 
.^Wertkeimor, B., CleHchudile OeHlerreieh.^i uiul l'n",uins, 18()() I87(k B .dapest, IHHl* 
1803, 2 vols. ; l)er ungaiiHeha 18I1-1812, Il(idu|M'nt, ISHiO, Whitiuaii, S., Iniiu^ 

rial Germany, Ij(mdoa, 1888; Hlory uf ViiHlrui, Bonden, 1808,^ "Wid!itnin)ti.j H., GeHclueht,, 
dcH ileutselien VolkcH, Puderboni, IHlfO. -Win^yaiul, W ,, l''riedneli der Grease im 
tier Na<iUwc‘ll, StruHbnrg, 18HH, -- Wioriuann, 11,, Kaiaer Wilhelm nnd seine Puladine, Lein- 
ai(i, 1887. ■— Wilda, W. Ik, Duh Hlrafneht der Germanen, Il.alh*, 18rL> Willuilinim^ von 


WilluiliniiH’i von 

Baireuth, Memoirea depuG I’amiee 1700- 17-1‘!, Brminwiek, !8I0, Leip,sie, 1802. Willn, jL. 
Vor 00 .lubreu; Lose d'up.cbnehbhUter uiia dem Beld/Uf'e p.vi^en Ihliienuuk, Berlin, 1805, 
Willielm I. (Emporor)j P'diliHehe Gurre.ipniiden/, Kniaei Wdlielni I, Berlin, 1800. 


jif'V ' 

O H . 


Winter 


G,, Geaehiebte den dndaHlgJilhrigeii 


JL, riervelua and Calvin, Lnndna, I8'i 

ges, ill Onekim'a Alljiiemeine GewlueSile, Beiliii, 1800 

GVer// BY/dee, Inirn al Bntshui, Feliruarv llnl, IHhil, in lueminent nmnipp mnd< ru German 
luatoriuus. Hw iiulividnnl worka are already mnnernua imd taiiiuide, ami liavmp; been anaa- 
Histawt of Ranke in the preparat.itm uf the he liemine eiu' nl’ the, editom of t,he 

voluinefl iim'ompletei! at the di'uth of Shat s\reat h inf min n 

Winterfuld, K,. von, Ge.seliudde dm* premifiieelum Fr!d/.i‘ipr vun 1800, |‘nt;<diuu, 1807. •- 
Wipo, Gesta ihiunnradl II iinperatoria.Jn Monium ida Germanhe IliMitn’ien, SB, XI. German 
trauslatitm, Kamer Konrad II, nud Ileimieh III, mu'li Wip«»^ dar;p';it<-l!l, IMSM. - Wipper- 
mann, (’•> PtirHt Bi.'nuarek Im Itnhestaiide, Berlin, 1801. Wirl.i^ ,L G. A., IHe GeHeluiOite 
der deiilHclien Staat'm voM diir AutShMimp' dejt Rekdi;;, iCtrlMi nJ»e, lH'f7. Wiwowa, Ik, I'o 
lltise.he iJe/dehun;L;*en zwisehen Ksigland nnd DeulKehlnud. Hreiilnii, iHHp, 'Wiitokiiidita^ 
vmi Gorvei, Kys gesta* naxonhije, in Moninnenia Germanoe IlmtorieH, LM HI, Gersmui Irium* 
laGoirs, Siiehsiisehe GeHeluVhten, Berlin, IM'!7; llefnrieii der IG he imd Os, hi der Grofw*, Ih’i'lin, 
1800, --Witzsthell, A,, Lnliier.s AuSenlSialS. joif der UinGiur**', Vienna, IKitk - Wdrloj 
K., l)euiK<‘,hi‘r Gesehii Id-Mkalesider, Lud\'’i<;,haiVn, INiG WnhiNrheli, M W, Gi fiehiehU; 
der Allmark. Ih>rlin, 1805, - -WniCi, A,, Ke.i.ser hh'anz I'C I, \ iiiina. IHIG, Ge:ieideb!heh«i 
jhider aiiM OsSerreieh. Vienna, l8'iiH 'L'WSS, 2 toh., ; OnieririOi iinli . BaGn 'I'ijerefii.a, .Innepli 
Ji und Ijeopnld 1!, Berlin, IHH2 

A(i<n>i Ue/f' a noled AuMtriaji liisimnaih whm limn ut lhh‘> ht Bohemia, , I ul,v Bkh, IH23. 
ise studied at 'Pra/pie and Vienna, lieeonihij' a leetnier on iu'Joi\ in Gie Cnnenuty «d' Vienmi 
In hSYO. Appointed pi'ofessor at. Rest pi 'ifiVX !»e ua-i ter .lume rnsnaluto) i,u Uu* damp, liter 
ef Arelidukii Albert and ”m S8d5 lieeanse jii'etrsnor af Jin' I'ldun aC o| ihntz, uhere he 
semniiied uniil Ids (leatli, Uc'iolier Ohili, IRM.i., A profound ■luueiil.oi ,\n hiiuji Id il.»rv, iope 
einlly ('f the I imes of Maria 'Bheresa, Sio wiete u ninnSai* e^ LnpmtSant In'Hfinei, bejiide* vahi 
aide liiop.'l'aiddes of KritiHi-i I atul the arehdiiehe*e-s , Marie Chiisfim , 

Wolf, (»,, Xur Gee.ehiehie dm* deiilMeheo Croteelaiiten io.'iA !h,»P, Beihn, SRih, Wnlt- 
jnann, K, Ij. vmi, Gesebielde der Reformuthm in UeufaehlHnd, Aliena, UdHf, 51 Vnla, - 
Worms, II. de, 'flm AuNlrodIunp,Hrian Kmpire, 2ml edilion, 18BS. 

Seisss, E., Hilder aiis iler sleiitneben GeHehlelde, LiindrthuS, iHHIi. .Knllor, !'l , Friedrh'h 
ill ! Go'sse hIh Pldlosopli, Berlin, IHHO, 

y.dl(')' was born at Kleinboltuar isi WUrtesidiery. .Inmmry A'ml, BGK Ihuitudled 
Id 'riddnpeii and Ih-.rlm, ami in B+ld beeaine a leetniei tm theolop,}' at i‘nbmr,eu. Illsnd 
vaiu'eii views eauoed tiitlm’ opposition to Ids appointment, to a pi'oteufioralnp al Beim in IMG 
ami in IH1!I he aeeept(‘d a e.all to Miulmi'n', where he reioaim'd nnSil hhi nppoinlmenl as poe 
fe.ssor u} phihisophy at Heidellmri,^ In IHOy Bi !87‘.5 he heriunr piofen-iei n! Beslhi I'lnveraily, 
imt ill the apt' of eighty yearn retired from tn tivi* life ami aetsieil at BtuGi'Ujt, '4dler ranim 
nmmm: llm mo.st note<l Gernmn hbdorhuri of iddhaiophy ami lim puhlteatimm artMitarkeii b^- 
orinimiJ ihonght and proftmnd einiditimj, 

Zel!m\ * , lIL'onre d'AUmnapme, Pavln. 1872 RdK), (5 lol.n, ^ Miopdor, If. Dec tleninclie 
Ftndeut iini Knde lies lOieti Jainhumlerm, Stnttpsirl, 1805 hilimhtlmn Shpi; Kwlmlirmek - 
BUdwiliorst, 11. von, Bihlhitlmk deutsidua* Ge.iehlehttj, Btnttgart, iHliiflu progremip 




IIISTOEY i)¥ THE aERM:ANIO EMPIRES 


A CniEONOUH'HdAl, BUMMAEY (>V TIIK HIHTOHY OK TIIK OKttMANIO EMPIEEB 
FROM THE TIME OK THE HOliENHTAUFKNS TO THE PKEHENT 


11018 4904 A J>;i 


THE TWEEKTH (‘ENTURY 

IHIH Ooaraci III kin/,!; of (Icrouiiiy ovor hlH rival, Henry Ouelf (the Premd), duke of 

Httvurin, Chainul feaVH Ifemry utul puiH him under tin* tnui, giviii.n' BaJvony to AUkui 
tlm llenr. umi Ikvuria to lAtojadd I V, mark^ruf eif AuHtrla. 

lUUI I)(?ath of Henry tlu^ iVoud. 

1110 Hk hrotlier Wolf tiKaerlH ri^diLs t(j Ikivuria and is duftfutod l)y Conrad at Weinaherg. 

1141 On doutli of Leopold of AuHtritt, Bavaria falls to Henry Jasoniirgolt, hnuher of Henrv 
the Proud. Ooi»rad rentoreK Ha.\ony to Henry the. idem, flon of Henry the Proud. 
Albert the Bear gives up ehdm to Baxouy and hin Humor poHaesHion.H are restored to 
him. 

11 17 (tonrad joiuH Hut fleeond Cnmnde 

11 pj Kel.urn (>f (hmrad rmuovs Htrile with IVelf of Bavaria. Conrad prepare.^ to go to Romo 
to (daim impmial ('rown. 

1 ITfl Hcat.h (d' Coinad’a eldest son Hriiry, alnauly erowneil king of Gmaiiany. 

il.Tl Iteat.h <d’ I'oiirad. lit* has rnjoinrd llu! elcetors to make his neplmw , Frederick (I> 
Barksw’OMsa. enipmoi , wliidl llu‘) do. I'lio kiiijr of Dennmrk ueknovvU'dges ium.self 
Kri'derh'k'f; 

Ildl Krndeiie.k starls for Itjd.v to restart llie iiiqx’rial nuilniril^' theie 

ilhh He taken .some nuudl towns in norlhern Haly- Is <'iowned Liii;r of Italy at Pavia and 
einpeior h\ Adrian IV at Koine. I'Aeeution of Arnold of Bnscia 

Ilk, Predoriek nrulei'tnkea hi .all le llie Gueif aiul Ghiheiline (jueslioEi.^ Ihivaria lesiored to. 
lleni’V the. Lion. Henry flasondrgolt inside duke of Austria. Well’ reei'ives Tnacany. 
Spoleto, ami Home of the laiunteHs MatiUlak po.ssesaions. The Gmdf power is ouce 
more fully eHtahlinhed, 

IK)7 Nearly ali the western prineeH do homage to the emperor at lln* Diet of Whrz.burg. 
Fre’deriek iKiHlowfUhe erown of Bohemia upon Wladislaw'.^ Itupture hot ween pc^po 
and em|)v oir on neeount of tin* former's eonllnuatinii of William H of Sicily. 

1158 Krederlek got again P* Indy. The Diet of Roncaglia defluus rights of emperor against 
tiie. Loinhurii eities. Kevdlt of liOlau, 

I Bid Siege and desIrueUon of Crenm. Seliiwii in the church. 

U02 Siege and surrender of rMllaii. The city Ininicd. 

6ao 
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HISTOXIY OF TIIF QFmiAmC KMinUFS 


11G6 Fourth visit of Frcdorick to Italy. 

lie? Siego of Ancona. Fonuationof the Lombard la^aKue. Union of UuelfB and Uhibdlinoa 
Second coronation of Frederick by the antl-poin' IhiHchal ill. 
lies Pla^^ue nearly annihilatcH Frederi(!k'H army mal ho rotunm lo (hM'uiany wIU) dilllculty. 

The Diet oi' Bamberg ends a lend lid, ween lleiiry tlm laon and hln Bad. 

IIGO Frederick’s sou I I(!nry chosen king of tlm Kumans. |{ol)uildiug tjf Milan. The mw 
city of Al(!H.sandria built. 

1174 Fifth expedition of Fredeiiok to Italy. 

1175 Unsuccessful sieg(5 of Alessandria. 

1176 Disastrous chd'eat of Frederick by lias I Lombards id. la-gnano. ll<‘ makcH an armistice 

■with the pope and tlie Lombards. 

1177 Reconciliation of Pope Ahexander HI and Frederick at Venhsa 
U7S End of tlie schi.sm in the (shurch. 

1183 Submission of Henry the Lion. Divi.siou of tln^ dnehy of Saxony, 

1183 Peace of (Jonstaiice. Th(^ Londiard eitUis gain (hdr indepeudeiiee, recognising Hie over- 
lordship of Freihuiek, whieli Imwev(n' they may red(«ein Ity annual payment. 

1180 Frederick visits Italy for the sixth time. Ih» attempts to repirsa the ^.rowing <meigy of 
the Lombard aud'''ruscuu cities. Marriag(», of Henry to (toiiHtama', thuiglder of ih»gcr 
XI Bioily* 

1188 Frederick joins the Third Urusutle. Hmiry mmh' vice regent, lit' to war witli 
Henry the Lion. Heiilh of Willhim 11 td’ Sicily. H(*nry by virt ue (d‘ bis marriage 
claims the kingdom, but it is secured by 'rancred. 

UOO Henry comes to an niidtn’Mbmding ‘wil h Henry the Linn. He-nlh of I'b'cdciick while bnth” 
ing in n stream in (dlieia. Henry VI smmeeds. 
illH Coronation of Htmry as emperor, He alnimloiis Tn.stMdmn. Hiepy of Niiples in v\ai' 
with d’aiicred. 

lllH End (d' a two years’ war with Henry tin* I/lon and lihenilion of liichard ftmurde lilon, 
Ids brotherdndaw. 

110.7 Henry subjugates tlm kingdom of Sicily whieb lie tivHi;! in im>rcileKs funbinn. Willium 
lU resic'n.s the crown to Henry. Eml (d' tlm Noiinun dvnasly, Uermaii^' 'tuno,ii, dun 
gerons rival in Italy. 

1100 Henry’s ehh-st son Frederick <‘leet(‘d king id' tlie Koinaiis, 

1107 itebeilion in Hitnly cruslnsi. Henry makes greak pbms for ronipmst, ttf the Fanteru Fm 

pin*, but dies suddenly. 

1108 Borne of liie Herman priiu'es eleel, Philip td' Bwnbia, lleiir) 'a bnither, Idnp,' tMliesa 

bestow the. title ufton Otto IV, son nt Henry Ihi' l.iun. A war bn' i.boerown between 
the Huelfs and Hoheiislanl'ena bi-gina. l''tipe Imineetil- Hi I'etsignises t >1 tin The nunm 
(Jruelf applied to partisanH tif iJitt itope. Hefeali id' iHto uinl refilriel.iou of hhi 
intwer. 

THM Tin K'T KENT H CLN'I’llPV 


1208 Murder of Philip. Htt.o universally Imileti iia sovereig;n. 

1200 Coroinition id' Otit) as emitt'ror. Hti alianiltnui the ealatea of Mallhla to tlm pope. 

1212 In cousequt'iie.e Ilf ipiarrels between HUotmd the pojtt*, the bitter muktai Frodorick IX, 
gnindHon of Barbarossji, king of Hei'nuuiv. 

1214 Ihittle (if Bouvines. Otto in nllhmee with King;.rohn of Fnidund and othefa defeuttnl by 

Philip Augustus of Franeit, He witinbuws iti the nnr/lnnp;. 

1215 Coronation of Fi'tsleriek us king of (iernnmy. He promises to undeilake a erutitide. 

121H Death tif Otto IV. 

1220 Fritderiek's young son, Henry, to wlmm Hvvabhi haa lieeii given, la eleetetl king of Hointx 
Ctirtmatiou tif Frederick as emperor upou renewlni'; liiti promtsen to the pnpni aee by 
HonoriusHI. 

1222 Oorouati m of Henry ns king at Aatdien (AIx hi Ohapelle). 

1220 Quarntls with Urn immbunl eitles. 

1227 Abortive attempt of Frederick to conduct a cninaib* He in n\eommunicaleil for not 
fuiniling Ids promise. Hid'eat of the Hanish Idng. Valdemar 11 , at llornhOved. 

1238 Frederick sails for the Eu^^t on his crusade. Tlie pope cximmimmlcuteH 1 dm for starting 
without absolution. 

1330 The pope’s army ravages Apidla. Frederick emirluden a ten yearn* tniee with the 
Buracens, receives Oerusulein and oilier pluees, and ri'lunis to* llnly, He is exeoim 
muniented a third time for coming back. Frederick tlrivea the pupid Iroops from his 
iciTitoricB. 


1380 Pence made with the pope, AbBolutlon of Frederick, 

1384 Revolt of Frederick's son Henry in lower Hermuiiy. He in subdued and sent to llaly, 
Public peace enacted at Mainz. The laws llrst publlslicd liolh in 1-atin and Herrmuu 
1286 Victories over tlu; Lombard cities. 


1287 Frederick seizes Austria, and deposes Duke Frederick the Warlike, The empresM* second 
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Kv)n, Coui.ul, clcctcHl king of the Itomann. In Lombardy Frederick -wins a decisive 
victory over ilic Ltnnbard cities at Corteiuiova. The smaller cities liastea to make 
l)(‘ac(s. Milan UuUls out. 

t‘X8 Bit^ge of BrcKcia. Frederick r(4iree to Onnuona. Frederick’s natural son, Enzio, 
aHHuniCH litk* of king of Sardinia, which ollcuds the pope. 
l‘2;h) BeginnitJg of war with tho papacy. Excommunication of Frederick. Enzio captures 
Ancona. 

124 () Fr('d(>ri(‘,k appears before Home, but returns to Naplca. 

1241 Sea victory of Enzio at Elba. In Germany Bake llenry tho Pious, of Liegmtz, fights a 
batth^ at Wablstatt with tlio Mongols, who have invaded tho country. Although vie- 
torlouH, ilie Mongols turn back. 

1245 Innocent IV, having escaped from Frederick, summons council at Lyons and declares 

Frederi(ik th^poBod. All subjects of tho emperor are ordered to revolt, and a new elec- 
tion is ealled for, , yt, j 

1246 Hoary Bnapo, laudgraf of Phurlngia, is elected. He is defeated at Ulm by Conrad 

1247 Death of Henry. ‘Waiiaai of Holland clectod to succeed him. 

124H pAdcat of FretUirlck at Padua. He retreais to Naples. 

1241) Vifstory at Fossalta for the liombnrd cities. Capture of Enzio, . , 

1250 Frederick dies at Florentiuo. His son, Oomad IV, succeeds. Germany tom by fac- 

tions. Ckmrad stays in Itoly. Tho pope refuses to recognize him as emperor. Con- 
rad is by Frederick’s will king of Sicily also. He and Ins brother Manfred recover 

Naples and (Mpua from tins pope. , „ ,, i . i 4 . 

1252 Th(‘. poim oiXm the crown of Biclly to Hichurd, carl of Cornwal . and to Charles, count 
of An km, in return for an alliance against Conrad and Manfrwl. Neither accepts. 

1251 of Conrad, said to be caused by Manfred's ambitions. Manfred becomes regent 
in Bicily for Conrad’s sun Conrmlln. 

125(n)eath of ‘William. tiUmreffinm in (Urmmy. n 

1257 Iloubks election of Hiehard of Oorn-wall and Alfoaao of Castile to the German king- 
dom. The former is crowned at Aachen, but Is recognised only in the Kliine valley. 

The latter never comes to Germany, rri,,, 

125H Manfred stat<-B that Connulin is dead and has himself crowned king of Sicily. The 
pomn'efuscH to recognise him. ^ . 

1264 P<me Urban XV offers the crown of Sicily to Charles of Anion, who accepts. 

1265 (kmonatkm of Charles as king of Sicily. He proceeds against Manfred. 

P 266 Death of Manfresdin battle of Benevento. 

12(17 Expedition of Conradiu into itoly to recover his hereditary riglHs. 
l20d Defeat of OonnuUn at Tagliacozzo. Ho is captured and executed. 

1272 Death of Kichard of Oornwall, The pope thrmtens to appoint an omp®roHf the electors 
do not choose one. A new em for the empire hegi^. 

house of Anjou is established in southern Italy. ^lio Guelf triumphs ^ 
have put an end to imperial authority. The ecclesiastical power has entirely over- 
sluuiowed that of tlm emperor. Tho title continues only in name. The electors be- 
come a distinct element in the state. 

1275 Dkd at Frankfort, assembled to elect a succ^or to Richard, king of the Rornana, pa^s 

ov((r t he e.hicd eandklates, Otto(!ar king of Bohemia and Alfonso the Learned of Castile, 
ami chooHC'S Budolf of Habsburg. Ho conciliates tho papacy by making ample 

1276 Vienna^ Taken by Rudolf from tlui Bohemian king, who resigns Austria, Styrla, Carin- 

thia. etc., to Rudolf. Rudolf restores order in the realm. 

1278 Ottoear d<‘feated by R\ulolf at the battle of MarcMeld. Death of Ottocar. lbs suc- 
cessor, Weuceslaus H, marries Rudolf’s daughter. 

121)2 Adolphus of Hassiau elected German king to the exclusion of Albert, Rudolf s son. 

1298 Altart I oloctea. IIo dofeatg and glaya Adolplius at GWlliolm. gubduea Theobald of 

Idirt, and makes peace with tho electors. 

121)9 Trcnitv with Philip tho Fair of France. , , . xi ;i « j 

1B60 A campaign uudertoken by Albert to assert his claims to the domains of the deceased 

couu t of Holland falls, fie puts down internal enemies. 

THE FOUETEENTH OENTtTEY 

laoi ClmrloB Martel, gon of Obarlea 11 of Naples, made king of Hungary by the pope. The 

Hungarians choose the son of Wencoalaus of Bohemia. 

1808 Albert exchanges tho alliance of Philip of France for that of Pope Boniface YlH. War 

with WenceslauB II of Bohemia. , it w ^ ttt nia nwn 

1806 Albert seizes the Bohemian kingdom on the death of Wenceslaus III and makes Ms own 

1807 B^o^f Imcka^^ Albort’s troops defeated by the Thuringian princes. Death of Rudolf 

u. w.— von. XV. 2T 
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oJf Bohemia. The Bohemlaiia elect Duke Henry of Carhithia Mug Albor j InTadea 
Bohemia. 

1808 Albert murdered by his iiophew, John tho Parricide. Honry VII of toaqombujrjt 

elected German king at HUen«c, Waldemar, tho powerful murkgraf of Brandenbcrtr 
begins his rule. ‘ 

1809 Homy makes a compact with tho excluded princes of tho house of Habsburg. 

1810 Henry of Carinthia is cxpcllocl from the Bohomlan throne and tho crown transferred to 

John, son of Henry of Luxemburg. Henry of Luxemburg nweinblesan artny to assert 
tbo imperial suprenuuy over Italy. He enters Lombardy and is crowned with the 
iron crown at Milan. Ho favours the Ghibellinca. ( Jmilf rising against him. Unsuc- 
cessful siege of Brescia. The Gemx^se welcome llmiry. 

1812 Henry VII receives the imperial crown at Koine mid attacks Florence. Waldemar of 
Brandenburg defeats Frederick of Thuringia at Grossenhaln. War between laulwig 
of Bavaria (tbo Bavarian) of the house of Wlttelsbaeh and Frederick the Handsome of 
Austria, 

1818 Henry propares to opposo Itobort Itinff of Napkn. HmUi of Honry VII. Battloof 

GammiOHdorf; Ludwig of Bavaria defeats Frederick the Handsome, 

1814 Ludwig (IV) tho Bavariau elected Gorman king at Frankfort, ami Frodoriohe the 
Handnome at Sachsonhaustm. Tho cities support Ludwig. General anarchv and 
war between the Habsburgs and Wittelsbachs. 

1816 Battle of Morgurten. Duke Leopold of Austria, brother of Fredcrh’k, defeated by tho 
Swiss confederates, 

1816 Waldemar of Brandenburg defeats a league of Poland, Denmark, Hweikn, and Norway 
at Granson. 

1822 Ludwig the Bavarian defeats and captures Frederick at MUhldort 
1828 Brandenburg, left vacant by the extinction of Waldomar’s family, conferred on Ludwig, 
son of Ludwig the Bavarian. 

1824 Pope John XXII declares Ludwig deposed and hii followers excommunicate, The 
electors refuse to acknowledge the sentence. 

1826 Ludwig and Frederick agree to reign conjointly. 

3826 Deatli of Leopold of Austria. 

1827 Ludwig goes to Milan and receivaa tho crown of Lombardy, 

1828 Ludwig seizes Pisa. He Is crowned emperor at Home, and seta up an anti-pope, but 

finds himself surrounded by enemies and returns home. 

1880 Death of Frederick tho Handsome. His surviving brothers make peace with Ludwig. 

King John of Bohemia secures the Inheritance of Henry of Garlnthfa by marrying lila 
son, John Henry, to Henry's daughter, Mwgarete Maultasch, and makes a aucccMful 
expedition into Italy. 

1881 Ludwig fails in an attempt to reconcile himself with the pope. The Bwablaii League 

formed by the cities to resist oppression by the nobles. 

1888 John of Bohemia forced to evacuate Italy, 

1886 Division of tho dominions of Henry of Carinthia. John of Bohemia takes Tyrol and tho 

Habsburgs Carinthia and Oarnioia. 

1887 Lndwig makes alliance with England against France. 

1888 Diet of Frankfort. Tho estates of the empire declare John XXIFs interdict against 

Ludwig to be null and void. The electors declare tho choice of an emperor to rest 
with them independently of tho pope's sanction. 

1840 Lndwig abandons the English alliance for that of France. 

1841 Lower Bavaria is united to Ludwig's dominloui on c,x tinctlon of the ducal houao. Louis 

tho Great, son, of Charles Martel, becomes king of Hungary. 

1842 Tyrol acquired for the house of 'Wittelsbaoh by the marriage of Margaroto Maultaiwjh 

with Ludwig of Brandenburg, 

1846 Ludwig takes possession of Holland* audand, and Friesland in right of hli wife, 

Clement VI excommunicates Ludwig and declares him deposed, Oharks (IV) of 
Luxemburg, son of King John of Bohemia, elected Gomian king. The cities refuse 
to receive him. He flees to Franco. 

1847 Death of John of Bohemla^at Crdcy. Charles succeeds Idm. Death of Ludwig, Louis 

of Hungary invades Naples to avenge the death of his brother, King Andrew, 

1848 Charles I V supports the claim of the false Waldemar to Brandenburg. tJharlee founds 

the University of Prague. * 

1849 CHbnther, Count of Schwarzenburg, made German king by the supportew of the house 

of Wittelsbach, rivals of the Mae Waldemar, Ohniher reiigni hm daims for a money 
payment. 

1860 Charles abandons Waldemar’s cause. 

1868 The count palatine resigns half the upper Palatinate to tho Bohemian crown, 

1864 Charles crowned at Milan with the iron crown of Lombardy. 

1866 The Bohemian laws modified at Charles' suggestion. He negotiate# a peace between the 
y iMonti and the Lombard League and Is crowned emperor at Home, Charles attacked 
In Pisa. He returns home. 
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1866 The Goldoii Bull, agreed to by the diet ut Nuremberg, regulates the method of the 
eljBCtloa of Germau emperors. 

1868 AUiauce between Budolf IV of Austria and the counts of Wttrtembeig against Charles. 

Lou^t the Great of Hungary conquers Dalmatia from Venice. 

1800 Charles detaches the counts of 'WiXrtombcrg from Budolf IV. 

1804 By the Treaty of Brunn, between Budolf and Charles, the houses of Habsburg and Lux- 
emburg conclude a perjpotual alliance by which on the extinction of the one house 
the other becomes its heir. 

1866 Battle at tho Iron Gatos between the Hungarians and Turks. 

1868 Charles leads an army into Italy against the Visconti and gains their promise not to 
make alliances against the pope. Charles again goes to Rome. 

1870 Louis of Hungary makes himself king of Poland. 

1873 Battle of Althelm. The Swabian League defeated by the count of Wtlrtemberg. 

1878 The Treaty of Fhrstenwald, The house of Wittelsbach resigns the mark of Branden- 
burg to Charles IV. Pomerania and Mecklenburg acknowledge Charles’ suzerainty. 

1876 Charles* son Wencoslaus chosen emperor in his father's lifetime. Ulm, Constance, and 

other cities unite to defend their liberties and refuse to do homage to Wenccslaua. 

1877 Battle of Boutlingen, The troops of the cities defeat those of Whrtemtog. Charles 

confirms the liberties of the cities in return for their homage to WenceSaus. The 
cities in the Bwnbian League Increased to thirty-two. Charles divides his tenitories 
among hill sons. 

1878 Death of Charles IV. ■WenLoefllans succeeds. 

1870 The dukes of Bavaria, the counts palatine, and the markgraf of Baden join the Swabian 
Xieague, Leagues of the sword, crown, lion, etc,, formed by the knights to counter- 
balance the Swabian League, Wars between the towns and knightly leagues. 

1383 In the league of Ehingen, the Swabian League and the knightly leagues unite to pre- 
serve order. Death of Louis of Hungary. His daughter Mary, wife of Wenceslaus’ 
brother Siglsmund, succeeds him. 

1884 Wenceslaus elected head of the leagues. 

1886 Five Swiss towns loin the league of cities. 

1886 Duke Leopold of Austria defeated and slain by the Swiss at Sempach. 

1887 War botweeu the princes and the Swabian League. Sigismundj markgraf of Branden- 

burg, brother of Wenceslaus, crowned king of Hungary. 

1888 Battle of Nttfels. An Austrian army defeated by the Swiss Confederation. Battle of 

DOfflngen. The princes defeat the Swabian League, 

1889 Diet of Fgor. Wenceslaus persuades the princes and many of the towns to agree to a 

or “ king's peace " for six years. Massacre of Jews in Prague. 

1898 Conflict between Wenceslaus and the Bohemian clemy. The Bohemian nobles form a 
noble league (HerrejibUTid) against Wenceslaus. They a/re joined by Siglsmund of 
Hungary, Jobst of Moravia, and other princes. 

1894 Wenceslaus imprisoned by the Bohemian nobles. John, duke of Gflrlltz, brother of 
Wenceslaus, defeats the Bohemian rebels. 

1896 Wenceslaus makes Galeazzo Visconti hereditary duke of Milan. 

1896 IBattlo of Nikopoll ; the Turks defeat Bigismund of HunjgajQr, 

1897 The diets of TemesvfLr (1897) and Buda (1406) organise the Hungarian chambers of peers 

and representatives. 

1400 Wenceslaus deposed by the electors. 

THE FIFTEEKTH OENTXJBY 

1401 They choose Hupert Olom, the count palatine, Roman king. Rupert makea alliance 

with the Merrenkand. He leads an army into Italy, but returns to Germany unsuc- 
cessful, 

1403 Siglsmund of Hungary rules Bohemia for Wenceslaus. He imprisons Wenceslaus. 

1408 Wenceslaus escapes. The Hungarians make Ladlslaus of Naples king. Siglsmund 

propitiates the Hungarians and Ladialaus withdraws. 

1406 League of Marboch. The archbishop of Mainz, the morkpaf of Baden, the count of 
Wurtemberg, and seventeen Swabian cities unite against Rupert. 

1409 The archbishop of Prague commands Wyeliffe's writings to be publicly burned. 

1410 John Huss laid under riie ban of the church for heresy. Death of Rupert. Sigismuad 

of Hungary chosen emperor. Another party elect Jobst of Moravia. , , , , 

1411 Jobst dies. Agreement between SIglamund and Wenceslaus. Siglsmund again elected. 

Frederick von HohenzoUern becomes administrator of Brandenburg. 

1413 Hussite disturbances in Prague, 

1414 Ootmcil of Constance meets^o end the papal schism and deal with the Bohemian heresy 

and with church reform. Siglsmund attends it 
1416 John Huss burned at the stake by order of the councU. The majority of the Bohemian 
nobles form an alliance to support Hussite dootrlnea. 

1416 Jerome of Prague burned. 
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1419 Revolt of the Taborites, a branch of the HussiicH in Prague. Wonceslaufl murdered. 

Churches aud cloisters attacked by the Hussites. They take amis and led by Zizka 
capture the citadel of Prague. 

1420 Crusade declared against tlic Hussites. Thu HUBsites institute a regular i joverument 

under ISicholas of Hus and Zizka aud it is sup ported by the main portion of the Bo- 
hemian nation. Sigisinuud’s troops defcatea b(‘for(' Prague. The (^alixtines, or 
Ulraquiate, the moderate Hussite party, embody their doctrines in the Pour Articles. 

1421 The Hussites take mauy cities and ravage the country. 

1422 Battle of Dcutach-Brod. Bigiamuud defeated by Zizka. Dissensions among the Hus- 


sites. 

1424 Zizka dies. ^ i 

1426 The Huasittis defeat the imperials at Ausaig and make raids into the empire. 

1428 The Hussites invade Bilesia and Hungary. ,, , , , , „ 

1431 Hussite victory at Taus. Sigismuiid riiceivea the Lombard crown at Milan. Council of 
Billo meets and negotiates with the IIusHiUm. 

1433 Sigiamuud recognises Kugeuius IV us pope and is crowned empm'orat Home. The 
council of Billc oilers the HiiHsiti's emicH'HaloiiH Icnown as the Compaetaia, gmnilng 
the lulmiuistration of the cup in both kinds and consecration of litraquist priests. 
The Hussites refuse the terms olterc‘d. . . 

1484 The nobles in Bohemia unite to restore order and del eat the HuflBiteH ati Llpan. Order 
restored in Bohemia. , , „ « . . , ^ . 

1430 Sigiamuud concedes the Bohemians’ demands in favour of the independeni’e of the 
church in Bohemia. The Oompaetata are noetqiteii and Biglsmund is received in 
Prague as king of Bohemia, 

1487 Sigismmul dies and the house of Lu.vemhurg becomeH i*?dinct, 

1438 Duke Albert of Austria elected German king as Albert II. 

1439 Albert dies in a war with the Turks, ^ . 

1440 With the election of Freilmlck IH (IV) the empire returns to the house of Habsburg. 

, Wladislaw Jagello of Poland chosen king of Hungary. 

1442 Hungarians under John Hunymly defeat the Turkw at Bzerit4mre and the Iron Oates. 

1443 Hunyady beats the Turks at Nish and crosses the BulkaiiH. 

1444 At Frederick’s suggestion a force of Arniagnacs invadt^s Bwitzeriand. It Is defeated at 

Sankt Jakob. Battle of Varna. The Turks defeat Hunyndy and kill Wladislaw Ja- 
gello. Wladislaw the Posthumous, king of Bohemia, son of Albert H, cibosen king of 
Hungary, John Hunyady uppointi-il governor in his ahsmier'. Gcorg<i Podiebrad 
becomes leader of the Utraquist party of Husslt.es, now the dominant one in Bobomk. 

1445 Hunyadv besieges Vienna to compel Fred(‘rick to ndense Whidislavv tlu^ Posibumous. 

1446 Tr(*at,y between Frederick and PopeFugeirius IV. Twoidccdors dep<iH(HL The electors 

league against the pope. War between Klector Frederick of Biaony and Duke William 
of Thuringift. 

1447 Through the efforts of .^noas Sylvius (ho obedieiuu^ of the German princes Is rcitorcd to 

the pope. 

1448 Battle of ICosovo. Hunyady defeated by the Turks. George Podlidirnd takes Prague. 

War between Hussites and OatholhJS in Bohemia. 

1449 The Markgrafs War of Albert Achilles of Brandenburg and other prln<‘es against Nurem- 

berg. Beveral German princes combine to rtiphnus Fredtsrick by George Podiebrad, 
but fail of their object. 

1451 Frederick HI recognises the authority of George Podiebrad In Bohemia. Podiebmd 

finally suppresses the Taborite sect of Husiites, 

1452 Frederick crowned emperor at Home. (This was the lost occasion on which a German 

emperor was crowned at Homo.) 

1458 Frederick permits Wladislaw the Posthumous to awmmo govennuent of Hungary. 
Hungary threatened by the Turks aftm* the fall of (kumtnntinople. 

1456 Hunyady defeats the Turks in a great battle at Belgrade. He dicM. 

1457 Lower Austria falls to Fi’ederick on the death of Wladislaw the Posthumous. The 

crown of Hungary falls to Alatthlaa Oorvinus, mm of Hunyady; that of Bohemia to 
George Podiebrad, 

1462 Battle of Sttckiugcu ; Frederick, count palatine, defeats Ulrich of Wllrtcmbcrg imtl his 

allies. Rising in Vienna under Frederick Ill’s brother Albert. 

1463 The death of Albert puts Frederick In possession of t'ppm' Austria. 

1468 The pope refuses to confirm the Bohemian Gompuctata, excommunicates George Podlo- 

brad, and incites Matthias Corvinus to war with him. 

1469 Matthias is crowned king of Bohemia, hut is soon after expelh^d thence, 

1471 On the death of George Podiebrad, Wladislaw Jagello of Poland bwomei king of 
Bohemia. Matthias continues the war wltli Bohemia, 

1474 Charles the Bold of Burgundy besieges Neuss. 

1475 Frederick relieves Neuss. 

1477 Maximilian, son of Frederick III, marries Mary of Burgundy, bdreiw of 
Bold. 
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1479 By tho Treuty of OlmtUz, Wladislaw of Bohcimia abandons Silesia, Moravia, and Lusatia 
to Matthias Corvinus. Battle of Guiru'^ale. Maximilian defeats the French. The 
Ilungarlaim defeat the Turks at Kenyer-mesO. 

I4B2 Death of Mary of Burgundy, Maxiiuiliau rules the Ffetherlauds for their son Philip. 
Uo volts against him. Peace of Arras. Maximilian resigns Burgundy and Artois to 
l^ranee, 

14«@ Matthias (Jorvinus conquers A ustria and forces Frcdcriek to acknowledge his rights in 
Bilesia. lit! makes Vienna his capital. 

14B6 Maximilian chosen king of the Bomans. 

MBB Gr<‘at Bwal)iau l^icagtie of l!u! archduke Bigisnnmd of Austria, twenty-two Swabian 
citi(!H, otc., to maintain order, Frederick XII invades the Netherlands to release Maxi- 
milian, k(!pt prisoner at Bruges. 

14 B 9 FrtHkndok defeats the Flemings at Bertborg. , 

1490 Frederick abmidotiH tho government to Maximilmn, Wladislaw, king of Bohemia, be- 

comes king of Hungary on the death of Matthias Oorvinus. Maximilian attacks 
^ Whidislaw and toco vers A ustria. 

1491 By I, lie Triiaty of Pressburg Wladislaw promistss Maximilian the .succession to Hungary 

if lie hiuiHoif sliould die without heirs. ^ , 

1493 Charles VI H of Frances marrli's Maximilian’s betrothed, Anno of Brittany; England and 
Bpain unite with Maximilian against France. , . 

149B Peace made with Charles VIH, who surrenders Franche-Comte and Artois to Maxi- 
milian. Heath of Frederick III. Maximilian succc(!ds him. Maximilian repels an 


invasion of the Turks. 

1494 Maxlmiliau surreudem the government of the Ntdiiorlands to his son Pinlip. 

140h Maximilian joins the league of Venhuj for tlic e.xpulsion of the French Irom Italy. Diet 
of Wurius, Ponnaiient peace within tins empire agreeii upon. Imperial chamber 
ftirnu'd to settle (piarrels iHitween the princes. The tax called “ common penny im* 


1,4(HI Fulluro of Maximflian'n onpodltlon iuto My. 1 lia non Plilhp marries .T uana of Spain. 

1499 War with tho Swiss Oonfedoration. Imperials arc, defeated at ponieck. Maximilian 
makes alliance with Frcdtsrick of Napless against France. Diet of Augsburg. Imperial 
council of regency appointed for six years. 


THE SIXTEENTH OENT'UEY 


with Louis XII of Franco, whom Maximilian promises to invest with the Miknese. 
1603 Electoral union formed at Oelnhauscu. The electors agree to act la imperial aEairs only 
by mutual consent and to maintain their privileges against the ernperor. ^ 

1601 Maximilian joins in tho Bavaria- Laudshub war of succession and wins the victory of 
Batisbon. Treaty of Blois. Maximilian promises Louis XII the investiture of Milan. 

1608 llnsucceHsfnl invasion of Venetia by Maximilian. The Venetians conquer and retain 

Trieste and Fiume. Maximilian forms the league of Cambray with France, Spain, 
and I he iiope for tho partition of Venice. 

1609 8u(!ce.Hsful exp*-dition of Louis XH into Italy. Maximilian’s expedition unsuccessful. 

1610 ’‘hio pope abandons tho league. , « x, t-l i i li . 

1613 Frenc.li vie-iory at Havenna. Maximilian abandons the cause of the hrench, and they 
arc, <!X nt!llcd from Italy. The empire divided into administrative circles. 

1613 Baltic of Guincgut(!, or tluj Bi)urH; Maximilian with English troops defats the Fiench. 

1614 PeaHant insuiTt!etion in Hungary known as that oHU Murucs or Crusaders. 

ants under Dosy.a def(‘ated atTemcavrir and punished with great cruelty. Veib^/y s 
codillcatlou of the laws calletl mpartiiuin Opus Juris Jiegni Mmgam adopted by the 

Iluugariau diet. , ty i k- 

IBtB On tho (lonth of WlndWaw of Hungary his son, Louis II succeeds him, 
l(i 16 Kxptidltlou of Maximilian to Italy. Ho makes poaco with France. 

If) 17 Luther lioglns his attack on the sale of Ind\ilgonces. 

Wit! Luther summoned to Romo to answer tlic charge hcreay. nf 

1619 LuGicr appeals to a g(!n(5rul eouncU. Dcjatli of Maxinailian. Chaxles v, grandson of 

1631) A pupal bull* dodarcs Luther a heretic and excoimnunicates him. Oharlos crowned at 
Aachen f Alx-la-Cliapdle). Luther burns tho hull of excommunication. 

1631 Diet of Worms V the Wict of Worms Imther is laid under the ban of the empire. 

1631 DUt (d tbo castle of Wartburg. His doctrines sprej^. The prince of 

Anhalt adopts them. The imperial dianjlicr 

Turks. Olmrles cedes Austria, Styna, Oarinthia, and fjjjniola to Ins brother Ferdi 
nand The emuoror’s troops drive the French from tlie Milanese, 
ifton Glmrles codes the Tyrol to Ferdinand. Tho French fail in an attempt to recover the 
fn« LSgue&cnXri the pope, Venice. other I^an dtoagainM 

Fmuoo. Bremen accepts the Boformatlon. It is preached in Silesia. Franz von 
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Sickingen, at the head of troops of tho Swabian Lougtui and the Ehenish Lohguo of 
Knights, attempts to introduce a reformation of tho church by forcje. lie besieges 
Treves unsuccessfully. 

1528 Sickingen's castle of Landstuhl taken and himself slain, 

1524 The diet of Nuremberg recommends tlio siimnnoning of a council to settle the religious 

disputes. Tho Catholic princes of Germany unite in tl»e league of Uatisbon to enioroe 
the Edict of Worms, Magdeburg accepts the lleformation. Appeamnee of the 
fanatical sect of anabaptists. They rouse tho pcasauta to rebel against tluslr lord®, 

1525 A savage peasant war is repressed with equal barbarism. Charles V dehutts Francis I 

at Pavia. John the Constant, elector of Baxony, espouws Luther's cause. Albert of 
Brandenburg, gmndmaster of tho Teutonic order of knighthood, adopts Luthenmlsm, 
converts East Prussia into an hereditary dukedom, and mak(w alliance with John the 
Constant. Luther, having abjured his monastic vows, niarritw a nun. The reformed 
doctrines are adopted by Philip, landgraf of llesrio (''asH<d, and by the <‘ity of Nurem- 
berg. 

1626 Treaty of Madrid. Francis renounces his claims on Milan and Nuphm and promises to 
restore Burgundy to Charles. Alliance of Torgau between the i’rotestant princes. 
The pope forma tho Holy League of Cognac wit • Francis I against Charles. Tim diet 
of Spefer effects a compromise with Luther's f</llowers. Great Tnrldali victory over 
the Hu^rlaus at Moh&cs. Death of Louis If of Hungary, Buda and Pest surnuuler 
to the Turks. Ferdinand, brother of Charles V, hecdm(<H king of Bohemia. John 
Zdpolya, voivode of Transvlvanla, crowned king of Hungary. Ferdinand becomes 
king and expels John Zdpolya. 

1527 Charles' troops ravage the papal territories and tak(i Ibnne. Sack of Home. The pope 

a prisoner. 

152S The reformed doctrines accepted by the city of Brunswick and eskblished in Branden- 
burg. 

1528 Tho second diet of Bpcier issues a (icerce unfavourable to tbe nTormers. The Xjuthemns 

protest and hence acquire the name of Protestants. Hamburg and Bti fuilnirg accept 
the Reformation. Charles signs tbe Treaty Cambray with Frjvmds I. Tlie Ttirks, 
having overrun Hungary in support of John Zfipolya, lay si(*g(» to Vknma. 

1580 Charles receives tho iron crown of J.(Omhardy and in <irownea (unpe^ror liy the pope. 
He summons a diet at Augsburg. The Protestnuts draw up the (miifesslon <»f Augs* 
burg (it was subscribed to by tho elector of Haxony, the markgraf of Brandenhurrr, 
Ernest, duke of LUnoburg, the landgmf of licwie, the prince of Atilialt, tht* cities of 
Nuremberg, Reutlingon, KempUm, Wlndsludm, HeiUmoun, anti Welsscniburg), 
Charles pmdishesa decree condemning Prcttestnnt doctrines and laying the tVoiestanUt 
under the ban of tho empire. The ProtcHtant i>riiu;es unit(i in tins Bmalkaldic Leaguo 
(it included tho elector of Saxony, the landgraf of Hesw, the prince of Anhalt, the 
dukes of Brunswick-Ltlneburg, the counts of Manshdd, the dtkw of Magdeburg. 
Bremen, Lttbock, Strasburg, Lmclau, Oonstimee, Memmingen, Blbcrach, Isuy, Keut- 
lingon, and Ulm). 

1681 Ferdinand chosen Roman king, Gottingen adopts the Hefornmtion, 

1682 The “ Carolina ” ordinance reflating the punishment crime in Germany promulgated, 

By religious peace of Nuremberg, Charles agrees to leave the Protestants unmn« 
losted till the summons of a general council Charles leads a great army to the relief 
of the little Hungarian city of Gunss besieged by a formldabto Turkish forctn Tho 
Turks retire, 

1584 Peace of Nuremberg renewed. The Anabaptist commonwealtb In Mtlustc^r commito 

Bugenhagen introduces the Heformatioji Into IV»m(*rania. 

1585 The anabaptists in Milnster put down, Ohariei V makes an expedition to 'runls, expels 

the usurper Barharossa, and restores tho king Mtild Hassan. Francis I idsfies the 
occasion to renew the war. 


1586 Fmneis I occupies Piedmont. Charles invades Provence, but diuli It already desolated 
by tho French and retreats in disorder. 

1688 Tr^ty of Grosswarddn between Ferdinand and John Z&polya; J(»lm to retain for life 
the part of Hungary actually in bis poss<wlon. Ten years' truce with Franco 
(Truce of Nice). Mutiny amongst Charles' troops in Milan, Bldly, and Africa; thdr 
generals borrow money to pacify thorn, 

Beformatiou established m Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

1640 Death of John Z&polva, His widow, aided by Martlnn? 5 «l biihop of Grosswarddn, 

w claims of her son John Sigismund to Hungary, 

1641 Expedition led by Charles against the pirates of Algiers. Great part of the fleet 


domains possession of John BlgiimuiuPs Hungarian 

1 k 1? Sf Cologne, adopts Protestantism. 

1544 Battle of Oerisole in Piedmont. Imperial troops defeated by tlie French, Charles in- 
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vadcs Franco in conjimeiion 'with Homy Vin. Peace of Creapy. Charles renounces 
hifej claitnis to Burgundy and Francis 1 lua to Naples, Flanders, and Artois. 

IfHfi Th(5 Buialkaldic League captures the Catholic duke, Henry of Bruns-wiek, after having 
driven, him from nia dominions. The council of Trent asaembles to consider the 
question of reform, ^ 

IMC Charles makes a secret treaty -with the Protestant duke, Maurice of Saxony, and con- 
cludes a Itsague with the ])Op(\ The princes of the Bmalkaldic League renounce their 
tdlegianco to Charles. Maurice occupies the electorate of Baxony. Charles subdues 
all the members of the league except John Frederick, elector of Baxony, aud the land- 
graf of Hesse. The elector of Saxony recovers his dominions. 

1647 The pope transfers the seat of the general council from Trent to Bologna. The German 

luemhorH ccvutimie to sit at Trent. The Bohemians demand the restoration of their 
liberties and make allianco with the elector of Saxony, At the battle of Mhhlberg 
Charles crushes tlio forces of the elector of Saxony. The laudgraf of Hesse submits 
and is imprisoned by Charles. The Saxon electoral dignity transferred to Mauriee. 
Ferdinand suppresses the Bohemian revolution and restricts the liberties of the towns. 
Ho holds the ^‘Bloody Diet” and executes the ringleaders of the revolution. 

1648 Charles promulgates the Augsburg Interim, which concedes the communion in both 

kinds, but upholds the Koinan Catholic doctrine in general and fails to satisfy the 
l^rotestants. Tho imperial cities refuse to recognise the Interim. Charles compels 
most of them to submit. 

1640 The Jesuits settle iu Bavaria. 

1560 Transylvania aud tho Hungarian possessions of John Sigismund surrendered to Ferdi- 
nand in exchange for i(‘n‘itork>s in Silesia, 

1661 Magdeburg takcti by Maurice of Saxony after ten months" siege and compelled to accept 
the Interim. Maurice makes a secret alliance with Henry II of France. 

166!^ Maurice declares for tho Protestants. The French capture Metz, Verdun, and Toul. 
The Bwablan cities Join Maurit^e. lie defeats tho imperial troops at Reuti and cap- 
tures Ehrenbcrg. Flight of Charles V from Innsbruck. By tho Peace of Passau, 
Charles concedes religious liberty to tho Protestants. Maurice leads his army against 
tho Turks. Charles besieges Mestz. Oanialus founds a Jesuit college at Vienna. 

1568 Charles retires from Metz. Albert of Brandenburg carries on a predatory war against 
the Catholic princes till he is defeated at Sioveshausen by Maurice of Saxony, who is 
there mortally wounded. 

1666 Religious peace of Augsburg agr^eecl to by the diet presided over by Ferdinand; relig- 
ious liberty granted to tho Protestants of the Augsburg Confession; toleration in indi- 
vidual states dependent on the rulers ; in a clause known as tho Ecclesiastical Reserva- 
tion, ecclesiastics converted to Protestantism are required to vacate their benefices; 
tho Protestants reject this clause. Ferdinand's declaration granting liberty of con- 
sdofico to Protestants of the Augsburg Confession being subject to ecclesiastical 
princes, is rejected by the Catholics. 

1660 Charles resigns tho empire to his brother Ferdinand I. Tho family of Z^polya re-estab- 
lished in Transylvania. Pope Paul IV refuses to recognise Ferdinand as emperor. 
The papal coronation of the emperor is declared unnecessary. A Jesuit college 
foumled at Prague. Tho tTnlvorsity of Ingolstadt handed over to the Jesuits by the 
duk<5 of Bavaria. 

1668 F<‘.rdinand crowned at Fmnkhirt. 


1659 Tho A\iUc council reo'tgauised by Ferdinand. 

1600 Popo Pius IV rocouvokes tho council of Trent. The diet of princes at Naumburg de- 
clares the emperor to bo alone enable of summoning a general council. 

1661 The elector palatino, Frederick In, becomes a convert to Calvinism and attempts to 
establish it In the Palatinate. „ , t. 

1668 Tho council of Trent confirms tho existing dogmas of the Roman Cathode Ohurch. 

1664 Ferdinand dies and is succeeded in tho empire by his son MaximiUon K. Maximilian s 
troops invade tho territories of John Sigismund Zfipolya. 

1506 Bulelman tho Magnificent invades Hungary and dies at the siege ^ Sziget. 

1567 Maximilian makes concessions to the Protestants of Bohemia. The Elector Augmstua 
of Saxony takes Gotha, whore the freebooter, William von Grumbach, is sheltered 
bytlieduke. Tho duke of Gotha imprisoned for life. , , 

1608 German troops sent to aid the prlucjQ of Omnge are defeated by the duke of Adva at 
Jemgun. Maximilian commissions David Ohytrasus to organise the Protestant church 

1671 Death of John Bigisnnuul Z4polya. Maximilian succeeds to his Hungarian dondnions. 

Stephen Bfithori becomes voivode of Transylv^ia. , 

1676 The diet of Ratisbon elects Maximilian's son Rudolf king of the Romans 
1676 Death of Maximilian. His sou succeeds as ^ bedns to put 

the Protestants in his Austrian dominions. The elector palatine, Ludwig VI, expeia 

tlie Calvinist preachers from the Palatinate. v t 

1680 Tho LuHiorau princes and cities Issue the of Concord, embodying the Lutheran as 
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opposed to tlie Calvinistic doctrines, nnd require its aceeptnneo by priests and teachers. 
Schism between the Lutherans and Calvinists ilmilly elPu^ted. 

1682 Qebhard, archbishop and elector of Cologne, cinbrjuK^s Calvinism. The, (unperor and 
pope depose Gebliard, who resists the 8(mt(5iux!. Civil war in Oologiu^. Th Lutheran 
princes decline io support Gebhard. 

1583 On the succession of Frederick IV lo the Palaiinati) tlu', LutlHU'ans aro (ixpclled, 

1584 Ernest of Bavaria establishes himself ascdectorof Cologne by expelling (hddiard and 

prohibits I-’rotestant worship. 

1591 Turks invade Hungary. 

1692 The Straaburg Protestant canons choose Jolin Ceorgt', markgraf of Brandenburg, as their 
bishop. The Catholic minority elect Cluirles, cardinal urcUhishop of Main/.. War 
between the rival bishops. 

1594 League between tlie elector palatirus, the duke of WllrUimberg, and otluu' Protesttmt 
princes to withliold aid for the Turkish war tintil iludr grbwaiuaiH an* setthal; tlusy 
complain of imperial and papal cncrouchnumt on iheir nillgious and civil Jurisdiction 
and of the attemptcid iutroduotiou of tin* Ctnfgoiian calendar. 

1696 Peasant disturbances in Austria, Uudolf mak<'.s ulliuucc with Hlgisinund Batlmrl, 
voivode of Tran.sylvania, against tlm ^^irks. 

1590 The Turks capture Erlau and d(!feat an Austriau army at Kcrc/tcs. 


TllK HIOVENTCCNTH 


<'HNT11UV 


1604 John George, markgraf of Ilnmdeid)urg, resigns flni SlruMliurg bishopric to the arch- 

bishop of Main/ lor a money payment. Revolt of St(‘phcn Bocskny and Ihe Protea- 
tants of upper Hungary against govm'nnuait pcrHccuUdin. 'fhey an* joined hy Hus 
Traimylvaniau exiles under Btttlibm Odbor. Ihu'skay with tlie aid* of the Turks makes 
himself prince of Transylvauia nnd muster of upper lliin;,:ury. 

1605 Rudolf H orders the decrees of the council of I’reiit (o be ai'cepied in Bolienda. 

1606 Rudolf’s brother MattbijiB coneKulcs the peace of Vienna with htepben Ilonikay; the 

laws of Hungary are conilrmed, freedom of religloim worship 1 h granted Iht, and the 
appointment of only native ofllcials promised: liocfikuy is r«*eogniHed ns mlneo of 
Transylvania and l^ast Hungary. Matthiiui (concludes a truce with the Turks at 
Zsitvatorok. Bocskuy dies. 

1607 Sigismund RakOc/y succeeds Bocskay. 

1608 Diet of Ratisbon. The Proteshmls demand ihe abolition of the Ilh'gul Jurisdlclionof the 

Aulic council and the retention by their party of Ihe eecleMiaHH<‘al putporty belonging 
to it in accortianee with the I’eaee of PuHsau. A Prob'Htant union formed at Ahuusen 
by the elector palatine, Christian of Anhalt, the duke of Wnrtemls'rg, markgrafa of 
Ansbach, Kulmhach, and Baden, and the count palatine of Nmihurg. Matthias wins 
over the Hungarians hy eontlrming their privileges, Ho invades Bohemia with Ann 
trian and Hungarian troops and forces Hmhdf to cede to him Hungary, Austria, and 
Moravia, 
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1609 Tthe elector of Brandenburg, the land graf of Hessc^ with Strushurg, Him, Nuremberg, 
and other imperial cities join the Protestant B nion. The esUttes of Hungary. Austria, 
and Moravia compel Matthias to restore their religious privih'geii 1’lui IVolcHtaat 
union domands religious and administrative iThirms. Various princes Ihy claim to the 
vacant duchy of Julidi and Cleves. Jolm Klgismund, idecior of Brmuhmlmrg, and 
the count mlaUne of Nouhurg 1)y the I’reuty of Dortmund Hgr(*e to take joint powaea» 
Sion. Rudolf refuses to recognise timm nnd appohitH tlie archduke Leopold admin* 
Istrator. Civil war in Jlllieh. The liohemian I’roteHtants extort from Itmhilf full 
toleration of religious worship and liidepomlent church and Mchool gorernment. 
Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, unites the Catliolle prinecH in a (tntholle lengue, 

The Protestant Union renewed, the members agreeing to support the Treaty of |)ort« 
mynd* Budolf conform Jlilich oti the nloclor of H^ixonyt ifcMifv fV Fruncti 
pares to come to the aid of the union, wldtdi negotlatcH with the Hnited Provincm aml 
other Protestont powers. Death of Henry IV. Tlie ProtcMiautH invmki Alsace. 
Maximilian of Bavaria make.s peace witii the imien. 

Tbe Bohemians transfer their crown to Matthias. 

JaJo of Rudolf II. Interregnum. Matthias elected emperor. 

lAi? G^bor, assisted by the Turks, niakos himself prince of Tmtiaylvanla. 

1614 The count palatine of Neulmrg goes over to CHlhellidsm and quarrels with John Hkfs- 
mund of Brandenburg. The pHneo of Grange comw to the aid of John Bigismund, 

8ii nola mqqiort Ncuburg, Tlie neaceof XaiiH*n arranges a 
division of the Jhlich territories between Brandenburg and Keuburg. Tho Dutcli and 
HOHO ^ Dpamsh refuse to leave the country. 

iSft of Styria, amsin of MaUldtia, crowned king of Bohemia. 

1618 Eerdmand orders the Protestant duirches in Bohemia to lie destroyed. The people peti- 

supports Eerdinaud. The delegates of the Bolieminn astaim in- 
;ade a meeting of the council of regency in ITague and ding two of the niemher® 
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from ti\e -window. This act jgives tho signal for the Thirty Tears’ "War. The Bo- 
hemian estates organise a government under thirty directors. Matthias endeavours to 
make peace. Tho Bohemian insurrection spreads. Matthias persuades the Catholics 
tc disaolvc their league. Tho Protestants renew the union and send an army under 
Mans fold to assist the Bohemians. The Austrians and the Catholics of the empire re- 
fuse to assist Matthias. 

1619 Miitthias dies. Protc.stanta in Austria withhold their allegiance from Perdinand. The 
Boluiinian insurgents njfuso his terms, tlio Moravians join them, and tlie allied armies 
untier Thurn march on Vienna. Spanish troops under Boucquoi defeat Mansfeld. 
The Bohemians withdraw from Vienna. Ferdinand elected emperor as Ferdinand H. 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia form a confederacy with Austrian Protestants 
and Hungarian malcoiiients against Ferdinand, depose him, and bestow the Bohemian 
crown on Frederick V of the Palatinate. Bethlen Gdbor of Transylvania invades 
Hungary, taking many fortresses, including Pressburg. He summons the Hungarian 
estates which loiu tho confederacy against Ferdinand. Bethlen and Thurn defeat 
Boucquoi and threaten Vienna, Boucquoi defeats tho Hungarians at Hainburg. The 
Catholic League arms for Ferdinand. , , „ , , 

1630 Tho doctor of Saxony and other Lutheran princes side with Ferdinand, A Spanish 

force under Bpinola sent against the Palatinate. Tho Protestant Union agrees not to 
siipport Frederick’s claims to Bohemia, and tho league not to attack the Palatinate. 
The Ausiriau Protestants submit to Ferdinand. Bethlen G^bor elected king of Hun- 
gary. The forces of tint league capture Pisek. Other towns in Bohemia submit. 
Battle of tho White Mountain. Frederick is defeated and fleeji to Berlin. Tho Bo- 
hemians submit to Ferdinand. . i -n j .. 

1631 Pressburg and other Hungarian cities recovered by the imporiala. Boucquoi killed at 

theslegoof Nouhilusel IBs itoops retire. Bethlen Gabor wins-auccesses. Ferdinand 
punishes the Bohoralan Insurgonts by executions and confiscations and lays Frederick 
under tho ban of tho empire. Tho Protestant Union promises neutrality. The duke 



163B Th'^^lukes S 

forred to Wallenstein, who assembles a fleet, invades Pomerania, wd uusucce^ 

besieges Stralsund. Ferdinand suppresses Lutheranism in Austria. Christian IV 
16S0 FerSS “the^Mot of 

1880 Perdln^d^^d^ an 

Sl^l^eiS^SySiUtt^ and of Pomerania. 

1681 WidSlVffSS o7‘*BWe®“io&es Mm a aubddy. 

1681 boSreen Ferdinand and Hlcheliou. Ferdinand rratorM Man^ 

^dSke ^tarus takes Frankfort and Landsberg. Tilly takes and sacks Magde- 
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burg. The Swedes conciuer Mecklenburg and rolnstato Ila dukoB. The land graf nf 
Ilcsse and the elector of Saxony join OuatavuB. OuBtavus defeats Tilly at Broifenfeld 
and captures the fortresses on the Main and Hhhu*. 

1682 The Swedes universally successful. Prague taken by the SaxonH and Lutheranism 
restored. Tilly defeated and slain at Kain. Wallenatcdn is restored to his comnumd 
and raises a fresh army. Ho drives the Saxons i'roin Bohemia and threatens Nurem- 
berg. Oustavus fails to dislodge WallensKdn from his position. Battle of LUtKcn. 
The Swedes defeat Wallenstein. Guatavna slain. 

1633 Oxenstierna, the Swedish chancellor, renews the allianccta of Oustavus in the union of 
Heilbronn and is appointed director of the ovangclicnl alliuitce. Oharles Ludwig, the 
son of Frederick V, restored to the Palatinate. Bernhard <)f Saxc-WeSraar commands 
the Swedes and obtains many successes, WallensUdu makes conquests in Silesia and 
Brandenburg. 

1684 Wallenstein disgraced and murdered. The emperor's son, F(»rdi«and, king of Hungary, 
succeeds Wallenstein. Ho captures Hatisbon and w1»jb the battle of Nbnilingen, The 
imperials invade the Palatinate and take Heilbronn. 

1586 Peace of Prague between the emperor and the elector of Saxony setthis the (luestlons 
concerning ecclesiastical prop(?rty and toleration, which Is not to bo cx(*rci«cd n Ferdi- 
nand’s hereditary dominions. The union of Ileilbronn diMolves; imperials under 
Piccolominl are sent to the Netherlands. They compel the Frtmeb to raise the siege 
of Louvain and invade Franco. 

1688 By the Treaty of Wismar Fnmce engtigos to carry on the war on her side of the Ilhlno 
and Sweden in Silesia and jtohemia. The Swedes victorious at Wlttstook. Zabern in 
Alsaco taken by Bernhard of Saxe*Welmar. 

1687 Death of Ferdinand H. Ferdinand of Hungary sticeecds as Ferdinand HI, l)t?ath of 

Duke Bogislaw of Pomerania. The doctor of Brandenburg claims bis torrltorieB uml 
joins tho imperials in invading thorn. Bernhard of Haxe-wdmar dofmts the duke of 
jjorralne. 

1688 Bernhard captures Silekingen, Laufenburg, and Waldshut, dcLuits dohann von Worth 

at Hheinfeldcn and Gbtx at Wittcnw(der. The sons of Frederick V attempt to recover 
the Palatinate and are defeated at Mlndcn. B<.‘nihanl takes BreiMieb. 

1689 The Swcd(‘S drive the imperials from I\)nmrania and invade Bohemia, Dt^ath of Bern* 

hard of Saxe-Weimar. 

1640 The Swedes expelled from Bohemia, 

1641 Tho Swedes tlireaten Ratisbon whore the diet i« iwemhled. 


1642 Imperials defeated at Kempen. Swedes under Torstenson Invade Bilesla and Moravia 
and rout tho imperials at Breitenfeld. 

1648 Negotiations for a general peace opened at Mbnster ami Ostuibrhck, Torstenson over- 
runs tho Danish territories. The Imperials and Ikvarians ckdeat the French at Tutt- 
lingen. 

1644 George RAkdezy, prince of Transylvania, Invades the Habsburg territory. BwedlsU 
victory at Jlltorbog. Torstenson invades Bohemia, 

1646 Torstenson defeats tlio imperials at Jankau and approaches Vienna. R^kdezy Invades 
Hungary, French victory at Allerheim. Peace of Linz between Ferdinand and 
George RilkdcKy. 

1646 Swedes under Wrangel Invade Bavaria, but are driven out by the aKthduke I*eopold. 

1647 Tho elector of Bavaria concludes a separate armistice vvith France and Swetien, but 

soon after breaks it. Ferdinand grants privileges to the Hungarian Protestants in 
order to secure tho Hungarian crown for hfs »on. 

1648 Turenno and Wrangel defeat the Imperials at Zusmarshaustm and overrun Bavaria, but 

are checked by Piccolomini. The Swedes surpriw the Klelnselk of Prague and be- 
siege the old town, A general peace (the Peace of Westphalia) signed at Mllnster and 
Oanabrhek; FrancoretainsMetz, Tout, and Verdun; Sweden, upper Pomerania, Rttgen 
tod WolUn, and Wismar; tho lower Palatinate restored to Oharles Ludwig, son of 
Frederick V; tho Swiss confederacy's Independence recognised; the religious differ- 
ences adjusted and privileges extended to the Oalvlnlsti; the emperor's prerogatives 
greatly diminished; he surrenders Alsace to France, 

1651 Frederick William, the Great Elector of Brandenburg, invades Berg to assist tins parse- 
Protestants. He is compelled to nmke a mmm with the duke of Neuhurg by 


cuted Protestants. He is compelled to nmke a pwee with 
which liberty of conscience is secured to tho Protestants, 


the duke of Neuhurg by 




justed through Dutch mediation. 

1666 The Great Elector os a vassal of Poland for East Prussia, being involved In the war be- 
green Pomnd and Charles X of Sweden, is forced to transfer his allegiimoe from 
Pomna to Swe^n by the treaty of Kbnigsberg, The troofjs of the elector and Charles 
A defeat the Poles at Warsaw. By the Treaty of Labiau, Charles X acknowledges 
4 mdepondent iwvereIgnW of Brandenburg over East Prussia, 


A ® maeponaenr sovereignty ox Brandenbu^ over East Prussia, 

1M7 AUlwo? between Poland and the emperoi. Ferdlnend III dle«. The king o( Denmerk 
»nd tne Onnt Xleotor Join the Ivllsh alUwoe. Tho Impeitiali expel Bweden’e nlly, 
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1690 The French defeat the allies at Flcurus, The Turks take Belgrade anthwln oth^r suc- 
cesses. TOkOly invades Transylvania and Is made its prince by the Turks, but is ex- 
pelled by the impeiiala, 

1091 The Turks defeated at Slankamen. 

1092 The allies defeated by the French at Stoenkerko. 

1093 Allies defeated at Neerwhiden and Marsaglla. 

1096 Turks defeat the imperials at Lugos, Jndodsivo battle of Olasch between the Turks 
and the imperials under Augustus of 8axony. 

1697 Inmerlals under Prince Eugene of Savoy dehaat the Turks at ii5cnta and invade Bosnia. 
Peace of Ryswick. Stiasburg ceded to France. France resigns her claims on towns 
in the ei^ire except in Alsace. 

1699 Peace of Earlowitz. Anstria, Russia, Venice!, and Poland make p(!aec with Turkey. 

Transylvania and Hungary hetween the Thelas and Danube stjcjured to Austria, 

1700 Death of Charles II of Spain. Philip, duke of Anjou, grandson of Ltmls XIV, succeeds 

as Philip V. Leopold prepares to assert tins claims of his son, tlie ardniuke Oharles, 
to the Spanish succession. The elector of Brandenburg promises his aid. 


THE EIGHTEENTH OENTUEF 


1701 The elector of Brandenburg crowned king of Prussia ns Frederick I. Imperials under 

Eugene invade Italy and defeat the French at Uarni and Ohiari. 

1702 Grand Alliance between the emperor, the IJniUsd Pr(»v!n<’es, and Great Britain. The 

circles of Franconia, Swaljia, and Upper and Lower lUdm! join ilie Grand Alliances, 
which .'declares war on France. The alUos take Kaiwrswcrth aiul iamdau. Drawn 
battle hetween Eugene and the French and HpaniardHat Ly;/'.«ara. The tdectfsr of 
Bavaria joins Franco. 

1703 Portugal accedes to tim Orainl Alllanct*. Tins Fr<jnch invade Baden and join tins (susetor 

of Bavaria, who invades the Tyro) but is expelled tlMinct*. Tins dtike of Havoy Joins 
the Grand Alliance. Rchdlion iu Hungary umler Fnmek Hdlu>ci5y IL 

1704 Allies under Marlborough and Eugene defeat the French at BU!nbelm; fnvarte Ahmce, and 

conquer Bavaria, 

1705 Leopold dies and is succeeded hy his son, ^'oflopb I. Eugene defeated at ("astiano. Feas- 

ant rebellion in Bavaria repressed with s((V(!rity. uakdc/<y institutes a Htmgarlan 
confederacy of which he ia prwdaiimal dUir, The t!on fedemtt's win su(s<Hisscs luuf over- 
run Transylvania. Imperials recsoviir Transvl vnnia. 

1706 Marlborough wins the battle of RamUlics, wfdeh gives tlm allien command over almost 

the whole Spanish Netherlands, French auccesHcs on the Hhln<». wins the 

battle of Turin and is appointed goverm)rof the Milanese, Gharles XU of Sweden 
having invaded Saxony forces the elector (Augustus 11 of Poliuul) to sign the Ftmtio of 
Altranstadt. 


1707 The allies fall In an attempt to hike Toulon. 

1708 Allies are successful at Oudenarde and take Lille and Ghent. Joseph annexen Mantua. 

RakOezy defeated at Trentschin. Minorca, Majorca, and Sardinia oonqm^red hy the 
fillies. 

1709 Fruitless peace negotiations with France. Battle of Malphupiet won by tlu! allk^. 

1710 Hungarian insurgenls defeated at Zadok. Imperials defeated at VlUavlelom. 

1711 By the Treaty of SssatmM' the emperor amnesties the Hunguriaii eonfedemtes imd con- 

tos Hungarian liberties and freedom of wrmsW Death of JoS(!ph i TlHiarehduke 
Charles elected emperor as Oharlaia IT, 

1712 French successes In the Netlmriandi. 

1718 Frederick William I becomes king of Pnmsia. Treaty of IJtreehi. Tlu! Grand Alli- 

'es peace with France, recognlalng Fhilfp V as king 
of Spain; the Spanish Netherlands, Sardinia, thoMIlnneHe, ami Kaplea to belong to 


1714 Treaties of Bastatt and Baden between the emperor atui France; Naples, Milan, Mantua, 
todinia, and the Netberlands seewed to Charles VL Ite reinstates tlm elector of 
iiriR ^^^jlaros War on Sweden and occupies Hllgen ami Htwdaund. 

1716 Treaty of Westminster ; the emperor makes alliance with England wul recognises the 

claims of George I to Bremen. I^uenburg, and Verden, The Barrier Treaty armngci 
the surrender to Charles by the Dutch of the Notberlanda provlncei formerly bekwg- 
iug to Charles II of Spain. ” 

JwiS Turks at Peterwardeln and takes Tomes vHr. 

1717 Triple alUance between England, Fj^co, and Holland. Eugtuu! defeats the Turks at 

The Spaniards conquer Sardinia and invade 8idly. 

1718 A^ria and Venice agree to the Peace of Passarowitv. with Turkey; part of Bonula, 

Temesvir coded to Austria. Qutulruple 
emporor (afterwards Joined hy United 
emperor In exchange for Bardluln. By the Fmg- 
matic Sanction Charles VI makes his daughter Maria Theresa his hcirr»sH. 
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1719 tVace of Stockholm, Sweden resigns Bremen and Verden to Hanover. 

1720 Spain Joins the Quadruple Alliance. Peace of Stockholm between Prussia and Sweden; 

llseaom and Wollin, and the country between the Oder and the Peene ceded to Prussia. 
1725 AD^'uaco between the emperor and Spain. Treaty of Hanover between Great Britain, 
France, and Prussia. 

1730 Russia makes alliance with Charles VI and guarantees the Pragmatic Sanction. By 
the Treaty of Wusterhausen Prussia guarantees the Pragmatic Sanction. 

1727 Charles VI concludcK an armistice with England, Prance, and the United Provinces. 

1729 By the Treatv of Seville, Spain breaks with the emperor and makes alliance with Prance 
• and Great Britain. 

1781 Alliance between Great Britain and the emperor in the Treaty of Vienna; the emperor 

nromiscs to abolish the Ostend Company, Great Britain guarantees the Pragmatic 
Sanction. Spain and the United Provinces guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction. 

1782 The German princes, except the Bavarian, Saxon, and palatine electors, guarantee the 

Pragmatic Sanction. 

1788 Charles VI supports the elector of Saxony’s candidature to the Polish throne and so in- 
volves him in war with France. The Milanese overrun by the troops of Prance, 
Spain, and Sardinia, Kehl taken by the French. 

1784 The Spaniards conquer Naples, defeating the imperials at Bltonto. The Spaniards sub- 

due Sicily. Indecisive battle of Parma between the French and imperials. French 
successes on the Rhino. 

1785 The imperials relieve Mantua. Preliminaries of Vienna. Prance and Sardinia make 

peace witii the emperor. 

1787 Unsucc(*88ful (mmpalgu against the Turks. 

1788 Fresh Turkish successes. Definitive Treaty of Vienna between France and the emperor. 

1789 Philip of Spain and his sou Charles accede to the Treaty of Vienna, Charles retaining 

the Two Sicilies. The Turks defeat the imperials at Krozka. Peace of Belgrade; the 
emperor surrenders Sorvia with Belgrade and Austrian Wallachia to the Turks. 

1740 Frederick (II) the Great becomes king of Prussia. Charles VI dies. Maria Theresa 

succeeds to his Austrian dominions. Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, disputes 
her claims. Frederick II occupies' Silesia and begins the First Silesian War- 

1741 The I^ussiahs defeat the Austrians at Mollwitz. France, Prussia, Spain, and Saxony 

unite against MAria Theresa for the War of the Austrian Succession. England, Hol- 
land, and Russia declare for Maria Tlieresa. The elector of Bavaria, aided by Frpeh 
troops, takes Linz and invades Bohemia. Maria Theresa appeals to the Hungarians. 
Tljo tribes rally to her standard. Charles Albert takes Prague and is crowned King of 
Bohemia, . . , 

1742 Charles Albert elected emperor as Oharl©» Vll, The Austrians recover Lmz and invade 

Bavaria. Frederick invades Momvia and Bohemia and defeats the Austrians at 
Chotusitz. Peace of Breslau; Austria cedes Silesia to Prussia. The Austrians besiege 
the French and Ikvarians in Prague. Great Britain sends succour to Maria Theresa. 
The king of Sardinia espouses her cause. French attempt to relieve Prague frus- 
trated. French retreat from Prague. The elector of Saxony (Augustus HI, king of 
Poland) goes over to Maria Theresa. 

1748 Austrian victory over the Spaniards at Canipo Santo. Maria Theresa crowned at 
Prague. Austrians conquer Bavaria. “Pragmatic army,” Austria’s Britisli, Dutch, 
Hossian, and Hanoverian allies, under George 11 of England, defeats the French at 
DetUngen. Maria Thoretut makes alliance with Great Britain and the king of Sardinia 
at Worms, (uiding Sardinia various Italian possessions. 

1744 The French invade the Auatviau Netherlands. Austrians occupy Alsace. Frankfort 
Union between Prussia, the emperor, Fraucx*, Sweden, IIe.sse'Ca83cl, and the elector 
palatine formed against England and Maria, Theresa for the Second Silesian War. 
East Friesland lapses to Prussia, Frederick occupies Bohemia. His allies rmnstate 
Charles VH in Bavaria. Buccesaful Austrian expedition agaln^ Naples. King of 
BarcUnia diafeated at Cimeo. Hungarians rise to defend Mana Theresa. Fredenck 
expelled from Bohemia. , ^ ^ 

1740 Charles VH dies. Treaty of Ftlssen; the new elector of Bavana renounces his Austrian 
claims. French victory at Fontenoy. The Spaniards overrun the Milanese. Alliance 
between Austria, Augustus of Poland and Saxony, and the maritime powers concluded 
at LeipHic. The Prussians defeat the Austrians and Saxons at Hohenfriedberg. Great 
Britain makes peace witli Prussia. Austrians severely defeated by Frederick at ^r. 
The duke of Lorraine, husband of Maria Theresa, elected emperor as Fr^ma I. Prus- 
sians defeat the Austrians at llennorsdorf and the Saxons at Kesseldorl Peace of 

possess 

They defeat the Austrians at Rocoux. 
defeat the French and Spaniards at 

1747 Frmcirdofeat the allies at Lawfeld and storm Bergen-op-Zoom. The increa^ 

siastical property forbidden In the Austrian dominions and many festivals aboUshed. 


liresaen; aiLana ineresa comirni« jprouuuGw. » 
1740 Austrian Netherlands occupied by tlic French. 
Austrian successes in Italy. The imperials 
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1748 Peace of Aix-la-Clmpelle, agreed to "by Prance, England, Holland, Spain, 'Maria Tberaan, 

and Sardinia, closes the War of the Austrian Succession, Austrian Netherlanda 
restored to Marla Theresa; Silesia secured to Frederick; Parnoa, Piaoenxa, and Oua* 
stalla ceded to Don Philip of Spain. 

1749 The Codex Fridericianus drawn up by tho Prussiap gmnd chancellor, von Ooccejl, The 

administration of justice separated from the legislative and executive in Austrian 
dominions. 

1763 Count Kaunitz becomes chief administrator of Austrian atrairs. 

1766 Prussia concludes a convention of neutrality with Itlngland rrmity of Westmlnfiter), 

Maria Theresa makes alliance with France by tbe Treaty of Versailles. Frederick ilio 
Great opens the Seven Years’ 'War by invading Baxony. Austrians come to tins aid 
of the Saxons, but arc defeated at Lohosltz and the Saxon army capittdates at PIrna, 

1767 The empire, Sweden, and Russia declare against Prussia. Prussian invtmion of Bohemia 

and victory at Prague. Prague besieged. At KoUn Austrians imder Daun defeat 
Frederick, who evacuates Bohemia. The French defeat the duke of Cumberland at 
Hastenbeck and force him to sign the convention of Oloster^Siwen engaging to break 
up his army. Tho Swedes invade Prussian Pomerank. Tim Russians take Momel, in* 
vade Prussia, and win the battle of Gross jligerndorf. Austrians invade Bmndonburg. 
Frederick defeats French aud Austrians at Bossbach and Leutlnnii, 

1768 Frederick tokes Schweidnitz. He concludes a subsidy treaty with England. Enmeh 

defeated at Crefeld. Frederick besieges Olmlltz. Daun mfMm the siege. I<’rederl( 5 k 
defeats the Russians at Zorndorf and is defeated by Daun at llotdukirch. Sewond treaty 
of Versailles confirms tho Franco- Austrian alliance. 

1769 Battle of ZUllichau; the Russians defeat the Prussians, The French defeatiKlat Mlnden. 

Frederick defeats the Austrians at Gubern and Is totally defeated t»y an Austro-Rus- 
aian army at Kunorsdorf. The imj)erials overrun Saxony and take Dteiilen. A Prus- 
sian force surrenders to Daun at Maxen. 

1760 Landeshut captured by tho Austrians. Frederick defeats the AuHtrlans at Idegnitz. Tliii 

Austrians and Russians enter Berlin. French victory at liloster Gamp. Frederick 
victorious' at Torgau. 

1761 Austrians invade Silesia and capture Schweidnltz. Russians bike KoUwrg, 

1763 Peter III succeeds to tho Russian throne ami concludea an alliance with Frederick. 

Armistice between Prussia and Sweden. The French defeat<!(l at Williobnsthal. 
Catherine II makes herself empress of Russia aud declares against Frederick. Freder- 
ick drives Daun from Burkersdorf. French deftsated at Butterberg. Frederick cap- 
tures Schweiduitz. Tho Prussians defeat tho impcriala at Freiberg atid overrun Bo* 
hernia and Saxony. 

1768 Franco makes a separate peace with England. The Peace of I tubertusburg between 
Austria, Prussia, and Saxony closes the mven Years' War. 

1764 Maria Theresa’s son, the archduke Josesph, chosen king of the Homans, 

1766 Death of Francis I. Joseph succeeds as Joaaph II ami becomes co regent with Maria 
Theresa in tho Austrian monarchy* Maria Theresa lutrodm^cs into thmgary tho re- 
forms called Vrbanu7ti, regulating tho relatitms of serfs and landowners, 

1766 Commission of instruction aud press-censorship founded for Austrian dominions. 

commnuilmth, or Board of Trade, establlslusd in Austria. 

1768 C&mtitutio cHminalU a uniform code of criminal law for the Austrian 

dominions, published. 

1770 Elementary e tato schools founded by Maria Theresa, 

1773 Russia and Prussia agree to the First Partition t)f Poland. Maria Theresa *tee(Hlefl to tho 
scheme. The three powers extort the consent of the Pollsli king ami nobles aud Im- 
pose a constitution on tho relics of Poland, The county of 7dps, pari t»f the govern- 
ments of Oracow and Sandorair, Lemberg, Hallcz, B(dz, and part of Pmlolia assigned 
to Austria; the greater part of tlm mmlern Polish Fruisla to Prussia. Gonicriptlon 
ordered for Bohemia, Austria, Moravia, Candola, Oarlnthia, Gallcta. 

1778 Jesuit order suppressed. 

1776 Bukowina surrendered to Austria by Turkey. 

1777 Death of the elector of Bavaria without direct heirs, Mark Theresa and Joieph claim 

his dominions. 

1778 The elector palatine protests and is bought Frederick the Owat defends the rights 

presumptive heir, the duke of Zweibrtloken. War between Austria and I'^niwla 
Bavarian succession). The PrusskM invade Bohemia* Oathiirlim of 
Busaia aeclaroy for Frodorick- 

1779 Wm of the Bavarian Succession terminated by the Peace of TeMshen. The elector pala- 

tine receives Bavaria, minus the Innviertel, assigned to Austria. Duke Chwlci of 
Zwelbrhcken acknowledged as heir to tJie elector palatine. 

1780 Meeting of Joseph and the empress Catherine at Mohilel!, Death of Marla Theresa, 

Jo^ph introduces extensive and premature administrative reforms. Illi edlot regu- 
lating the taxes abolishes serfdom. 

1781 The Tolerance Edict grants liberty of worship to Protestants and Greek Ohriiitians, de* 
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latter are couflnncd in posMSslow (»f tlui Klilno'« l<!fi bank, tbn AnatHan’Kathfrlandii 
Holland, and JUlicli, Hanovor, It(mvCta(d, Hpaln, and IWtumU anqutea In thn 
treaty. Third partition of Poland. Warww and pari at iho inodnrn Uuaaian Polatxl 
fall to Prussia and part to Auairia. Ilnsala ahnorba tho r(‘niialndor of Poland. 
Mass^na defeats the Austrians at Lonno. Anst Hnn vietorlonat KrouKni.oh,Mann*« 
holm, and Mainz. 

179a Arznistice between Azzstrla and France. Bonaparte* deiB'ata 1 he A ustrlazzn at Montenothi, 
Millesimo, Bogo, and Lodi, and ocezipie^s Miljzn, Ainstrlaim defeated at l/nialo* 
Casilglione, Rbverodo, Basszzno. Anstriaxz vlctorlt*(t at AiuImu'K tznd Wtlrzburr;. 
Freneli under Moreau invade Bavtiria, but an* Lu'tu'zi to ndrezzt. Bonaparte, deLnUetl 
at La vis and Ozzldlero, is vizdorious at Arziola znid HIvoH, 

1797 The imperials take Kehl Thz) Frozzeh eaptizre Mantzia. Bonatairto fizvznh'H the do- 
minions of Austria and compels b(u* to afp*ce to tln^ Pr(dimh»zzrl»»« of I>eoben. Peziceof 
Campo-Porinlo, by which Framsls 11 rcHlgzis tin* left bazik of Hit* Hhine, Flaud(*rs, and 
his provinces in Lombardy, and reeeives the Vtundlan ttirrlUjries, the atm of BtdzburK, 
and part of Bavaria. A congress summoned to Hastati to adjust titber tiueatioim. 
Frederick William II of Prussia dies and is nucceetltHl by Ids son, Frodoriok wiPiam 
III, who abolishes the Heligious Ed let. 

1799 Failure of the Rastatt congress to reach an agreement. Austria joins England ami 

Russia in a Second Coalition against France. Arelnlukt* t'luirlcrt dt?f<'afeH Jourdan at 
Stockach. Amzed attack on French envoys at Rastatt. 7'ho allleii <1 rive the Frenolz 
from Switzerland, defeat tlusm at Magnano and JNfovi, ami eiptd them frtwii Italy. 
The French defeat tho Russian, KozmkolT, tit ymritdi, English dtdtiittid at Itergemop- 
Zoom. Austrian victory at Fossano. Tim RusHian troops are wiUnimwn. 

1800 Moreau defeats the Austrians at Htockach. Bonaptirte tlefcaiti the Austrian, Melaii, at 

Marengo and recovers Italy. Austrians (lefeatml at lloinudinden with hemvy losw. 


THE NINKTEKNTir PENTPBY 


1801 Peace of Lun6viUe slgnod by Fwmds 11 in behalf of Austria and the wnpire; Tuscany 
and Modena ceded to the (Isalplna Repuhlic. 

1808 A decree of the diet of Ratlsbon aanctlouB territorial changes ; tlu' ecelealaatliml prinei* 
palltles abolished ; Baden, Wartemberg, llesse-CkwiMd. ami Halzburg made electorates; 
the liberties of the Imperial cities aboUftlmd exc«*ptin six canca; Prutwla rceidves ibe 
bishopzics of Hlldcsholm and Paderborn, the greater part of Mhnster, the Thuringlan 
territories of the Mainz (dcidomk*. Erfurt, ilie Eiclmfeld, and the Imperial cities of 
Mllhlhausen, Kordhausen, and Goslar; Bavaria acquiri'S tho (Hadcslastk'al h'^rritorloa 
of Wurzburg, Bamlierg, Freising, Augsburg, part of Paiwau ami Ktelwtidt, twelve 
abbeys and seventeen imperial cities and towns, Including Ulrn, Nowlllngen, Mem- 
mingon, Kempten, and Schwoinfurt, wllh a population of Hfl4,(KMi. To Austria fall the 
ecclesiastical principalities of Trent and Brlxim. Tho Fremdi compmr Hanover. On 
Mapoleon declaring himself emperor of ilm Frtmeh, Franidfl H aaium« the title of 
Bmperor of Austria and zuakcii it hoHHlItary In hli family. 

1805 Austria Joins England, Russia, Bweden, and Naples In the Thirtl Coalition igainit 

France. Napoleon has for allies Hewe, Nasiau, Bmien, WtUternlierg, and Bavaria i 
tlie latter is invaded by tlze Austriana. Austrlana tiefoaiei! at Elehingon. Capltuk* 
tion of XJlm ; tho Austrian, Mack, surwndem with all hlii army, The Tyrol bravely 
but uselessly ^fended by tlm ptmmU. The «n|mror of Ruwta to Berlin and & 
m Treaty of Potsdam obtains from the king of l^wia a promtee to Join the eoalltlon. 
Napoleon occupies Linz. Russians defeated at Amstetten and Aiwtmnn at Mariazell. 
French checked at Dttrrenstein. Napoleon eutew Vienna ami dofeata the allied armlea 
m the great Battle of the Three Emperomat Austerlitz, Peace of i*Tfmb\\n s Austria 
cedes her south Germn provinces witiz the Tyrol to Baviiritt. WArtcmlzcrg, ami fkilen 
and Venetia and Balmatla to the kingdom of Italy, and mvdvw Whrzburg and 
Berchtesgaden. WGrtemberg Md Bavaria made klngdtmm. Pruwla mrim to ahan- 
don Anabach to Bavaria, and Cloves and NeuchEtel ta Prance In exchange for Han. 
over. ” 

1806 N^oleon f^s the OonMerato of the Rhine under his iuzeminfcy and ooisfittof of 

Bavaria. Wartomberg, Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, NanMU-Hiingwi, NaBsnti^Wellhurg, 
Hohenzollem-Sigmaring^, A^nber^ and eight odwr itatoi, Naiwdeoii deohiwi the 
German empire dissolm. Francis ll resigns tlic dignity of German enzfiwcjr and li 
henceforth Mown as Pmada I, emperor of Austita, Pntiifan dfitrioti of Elton, 
Essen, and Werden annexed by the gmnd duke of Berg (Murat), Pruinlji iumwoni 
NaMleon to evacuate south Germany and recognise the formation of a North GermM 
OoMederation. Baiony and Weimar make alliance with ITiiaia. ITusaiana defeated 
by Napoleon at Saalfeld, Jena, AuerstftdL l^llc. and Lttbeck, The iSruaMan foit»«et 
gnrender. Napoleon entora l^rlln, I^sMan armies mipltulate at Pmzzlau and 
Ratkau. Napoleon in BerUn decrees the Continental System, deolarinf the British 
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IhIos iu a sttito of blocktulo, iho British excluded from all Intercourse with Europe, and 
all merchandise belonging to British subjects lawful prize. 

1807 Indecisive battle of Eylau between Kapoleon and the Russians and Pi-uasians. Obsti- 

n&.i.e rcBistanco to the French in Bileaia and at IColborg in Pomerania. Russia and 
Prussia join in the Fourth Coalition, supported by England and Sweden. Dantzlc 
BurremUus to the Frcncb. Alllcis defeated at Friedland. Russia concludes a separate 
ncaoc. By the Peace of Tilsit Prussia codes her territory west of the Elbe to JJTapo- 
icon! her gains iu the second and third partitions of Poland become the grand duchy 
of Warsaw. Hai)Ol(Son forms the kingdom of Westphalia from Brunswick, Hanover, 
llesse-Casaeb parts of Haxony, and l^russia. Abolition of serfdom and compulsory 
labour in IVusslan doumbiB. Prussian arm/ reorganised. 

1808 Atistrla institutes the Lmdwehr or militia. Napoleon engages to evacuate Prussia 

exacting a large indemnity and retaining garrisons in Btettin, Ktlstrin, and Glogau. 
Tins Prussian town ordinance restores self •goveminent to the boroughs. The Prussian 
constitution alttsred; a stale council with five ministers instituted. France compels 
the resignation of the Ihuissian reforming minister Stein. 

IBOl) Fifth Coalition between Austria and England. Austria renews the war. The Tyrol 
revolts. Archduke John defeats Eug(5ne do Beauharnais at Sacilc. Austrians de- 
feated at Thann, Abensberg, Landshut, Eckmllhl, and Ratisbou. Eugene defeats 
Archduke John at the Piave. linz and Vienna capitulate. Archduke Charles de- 
feats Kapoleon at Aspern. TheTyrok^se defeat the French at the Brenner Pass. The 
Prussian free-lance Schil) defeated by the French at Stralsnnd and his officers exe- 
cuted. Engine defeats Archduke John at Raab. French victory at Wagram. The 
armistices of Znabn ends tlui war. Treaty of SchOnbmnn ; Austria resigns the Tyrol, 
Salzburg, Biucbtesgadcn, the Innviertcl, and part of the Hausrukvicrtel to Bavaria; 
and (lannthia, pari of Clarniola, Istria, Trieste, G5rz, and Gradiska to Kapoleon, who 
ftnms tlmm int(> the Illyrian Provinces. The French subdue the Tyrol. Count 
Mettcjrnlch becomes chief minister in Austria. 

1810 Kai>olcon marrhis the archdnohoHs Mario Louise. Cloisters and other ecclesiastical 
foumlutions in Prussia mttdc state property, New educational system organised in 
PruHsitt. Lhbeck, Bremen, and Hamburg incorporated with France. 

IHU Btate baukrui'.tc.y in Austria. Notes reduced to ono-dfth their nominal value. Freedom 
of trade proc.lulmcd throughout Prussia. 

1013 The civil code of 1811 glveiudfect throughout the Austrian empire except in Hungary 
and Transylvania. Emancipation of the Jews in Prussia. Austria obtains neutrality 
for her own ierriiorles In the Eranco-Russian war, but has to supply Napoleon with a 
contingent. Prussia ctnududes a trtjaty with Napoleon, leaving her lortreases in 
French hands. Napoirum’s disastrous Russian expedition. By the Convention of 
I'auroggen, the Prusalan auxiliaries suspend hostilities. 

1818 The Prussian king summons Lis people to arms. Enthusiastic response. Russia and 
Prussia form the Sixth Coalition at Kalisli. The French abandon Berlin and retreat to 
the Elbe. Tb(^ l^russian mllil ia forces of the Zandw^Jir and Zandsturm formed. The 
war of Liberation begins. The PruHsiana take Lhnebtirg. The confederation of the 
Rhino sides with Najjoleon, Napoleon defeats the allies at Lhtzon. The king of 
Baxony doclar<is for France, Nai)okam defeats the allies at Bautzen. Amistico. 
Austria joins the Otnvlition. Allies victorious at Grossbeoren and the Katzbach., and 
defeated at Drewdeu. Allies victorious at Deunewitz. The Treaty of Hied detaches 
Bavaria from Napoleon. Napoleon defeated in the Battle of the Nations at Leips c. 
NapoUiOtt withdraws to France. Dissolution of the kingdom of Westphalia. The 
legitimate rulem of Hesse, Gldenburg, and Brunswick return to their sovereignties. 
The French expelled from Minden, Mhnstor, and East Friesland. Throe allied armies 
converge on France from Holland, Coblenz, and Bwitzorland. 

1814 The French surrender Dantzic and other Prussian fortresses. The alUes enter France. 

Indecisive battle of Brlenue. Napoleon defeated at La Bothi6re, Feace co^ress at 
Ohdtilion. Napoleon wins successes at Ohampaubort, Montmirail, Chatew Thierry, 
Etages, Vauxchamps, Montoreau. Allies victorious at Bar-sur-Aube. Congress of 
Chfliillon rails. Allied foroes of BUlow and Blhchor j oin hands at Spissons. Napoleon 
dtifeata Bllhiher at Oraonno and the Prussians at St. Priest, but is checked by Schwar- 
zxmberg at Ards-sur-Aube. Allies march on Paris, defeating the French at La Fere 
(niampenolsca Fight before Paris. Allies enter the city. Napoleon surrcnd(^s and 
is H(mt to Elba. l!ia Bourbons restored. First Peace of Paris ends the war ; France 
is allowed licr boundaries of 1708 with some additions. The congress of Vienna meets 
to readjust the territorial divisions of Europe. 

1815 Napoleon returns to France. Europe unites against him. Humt, king of Naples, de- 

clares for him. A British army under WelBngton lands in ^e Nemerlands, and is 
joined by troops from the Netherlands, Nassau, Hanover, ^d Brunswick. Pni^^ans 
under Blttcher sent to the Netherlands. Murat defeated at Toleutino by the Austria^ 
who occupy Naples and restore Ferdinand IV. An Austrian lorce enters Al^s^. 
Final act of the Vienna Congress paased. Germany recognised as an aUlance of thirty- 
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nine sovereign states, tmder the nanio of tlu^ (iern'iui (bnfiHicration {Dmiimlwr 
Bund), with a diet {Bundatag) ut J^'rimlcfort-oo-tlK'-Main tinihn* Ihe proBidenev 
Austria. ' 

1815 In a secret treaty between Austria and F(n'(linun<l of KaploH, king of the 'rw> Hieing 
Ferdinand pledges himself against liberal Inruwations. ' 

1817 Union of the Lutheran and Hefonuod churches in PruHsla. Hint at tlu' Wiu'tburg feati. 

val in Eisenach. ” 

1818 Prussian Customs law (ZoUgemU) abolishes internal <iuHi(mmand establishes a general 

frontier tariff. Oonfcrcncca of repreaentutiveH of Uussla, England, AuHtrtu, 1‘rnBHiu 
and France at Aix-la-Chapollo (Aachen) lead to the ('vneuation of France by the allicB* 
France agrees to co-operate with the allies in maintaining the peatsi of Euroruj 
varla, Baden, and Nassau receive constitutions. 

1819 Murder of the anti-nationalist editor Kot7,<d)ue.. Ministers of \nstiia, Urussiu, and sev- 

eral minor German states confer at Karlsbacl and pass tlu^ Karlsbad DeertHfS, (haduring 
for an extraordinary commission at Mainz to investigate s<HU’et societies, government 
inspection of the universities, and a strict censorship of the press, d'iu^ dl(tt o** the 
confederation confirms the decrees, (lonstitutions introdtuted Into Wllrtemberg'and 
Hanover. Sebwarzburg-Sondershausen joins the 1‘rusHiun eustoms ByHlem. 

1830 Constitutions granted to Brunswick and Ilbsst?. Conference of ministers of different 

states agree to the Supplementary Act of Vienna allering tlie |nwsof thefternmn Con- 
federation and limiting the force of couBtitutlonB in (Jenuaii sbttes. Humboldt and 
other liberal Prussian ministers resign. (kmgresH of Troppatt betw<'(m tlu! e/,ar, the 
Austrian emperor, and the Prussian king; tiniy formulate tire principle of the right of 
sovereigns to in tor fere in foreign countries to suppn'Bsrottiutunce to authority ; England 
protests* 

1831 An Austrian army restores despotic power to Ferdinand rjf Nuplys, Insurnaithm in 

Lombardy, supported by Piedmontese rebels, sunpressed by Austria, 

1833 Death of the Prussian chancellor, llardenberg ; the king biaxanoB his own mitduter. Con* 
gross of Verona attended by representatlvos of Unssla, Austria, IV\msla, England, 
1^ ranee, Two aicilies, and Sardinia results In a permission io France to interfere in 
Spanish affairs. Schwarzburg-lhuloktadt joins the Prussian custonm system. 

1828 Pro vintiial estates, with advisory power (jstabllflhed in Prussia, Haxe- Weimar tuul 

Anhalt-Bernburg join the l^russian customs system. 

1824 Prussian province of the Lower Rhino with ♦thllch, Cluves, and Berg fomunl Into the 
Rhino province or Rhenish Prussia. 

1835 Attempt of the Prussian government to introduce a new ritual Into the PruHsInn church 

excites eager opposition. 

1836 Lippe-Detmold and Mecklenburg-Bchwerin, Anhalt -Ptmu, and Anhali-COtlum join the 

Prussian customs system. 

1838 Austria and England intervene to prevent Rusaia'a occupying ConHtantinoplc. Customs 
union between Prussia pd the grand duchv of Hesstn. Houth (hu-mau (hwtoms Union 


principahtios. Central German commercial union {MUUldeuMmr UmtkkmtdtCs 
fomed between Hanover, the olectorato of Hesse. Baxony, Brunswick, Nassau, the 
^ principal ties of Schwarzburg and Reuss, and Frankfort and Bremen, 

J§?S of i^russia and Hesse with the South German Union. 

Revolutionary movement in the Bavarian Palatinate. 

1881 Austrian troops suppress insurrection in Rome and restore Pope Gi'cgory XVI. The 
to Saxony Prussodlesslan customs alliance. Constitution granted 

1883 A second insurroctlou in Rome suppressed by Axwtrian troops. France asserts her power 

in centi-al Italy. Revolutionary agitation and repressive measures throughout (Jer- 

1888 Fmnkfurter Attentat fails and is severely punished. Customs agreement between the 
Prusso-Hessian and south German customs unions. The kingdom of Haxemy and the 
Tlmringinn states acquiesce in the customs agreement. Reforms In Hungary reloas- 
dXte® burdens. The Magyar language introduced into 

1884 The J)euUc7ier Zolk und Banddmmin (Gorman Customs Oommtircial Union) r(*suHs 

w f sepamte eustoms alliance called fomuH 

.oor ®»^".S8wlck, Oldenburg, and 8elmumburg*L!ppti. 

1885 pJJPeror His son, Ferdinand I, (smperor of Austria, succeeds. Tim 

bmaukoi\jmm formed to act us a regency, 

1886 Homburg. and Frankfort-on-the-Maln Join the German ZMh mA 

Wng of Hanover refuses to recognise the Hanoverian constitution, 
between Austria and England. 

1840 Frederic^ Wil am HI of Prussia dies and is sucitcedod by Fradarlck WilUam IV. The 
g of Hanover forces a constitution of his own on the people, England, F'ltmce, 
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KuBflia, Austria, and Pnianla luterfciro in tlio war between Turkey and the pasha of 
lilgypt. Aero taken by the Prltiah, Austrian, and TtirkiaU fleets. 

1.842 Brunswif^k, biime, and Ijuxoniburg Join the German 'M- und Bandelaverein. Legal 
a«d political literary club founded in Austria. 

1840 Kovolt in Galicia stipprtiSSCMl and Cracow annexed to Austria. 

1847 Frederick William IV convokes the unilKsd ditst of bis kingdom. He decrees that the 

diet shall meet only for cert,ain <lellneii purposes, and that a committee shall meet 
once in four years. 

1848 Th(5 Hungarian diet ordains the exclusive use of the Magyar language in all branches of 

the adhdnistration and in schools, with certain exceptions/in favour of Croatia and 
Slavonia, Kevolution in Franco echoed in Germany. The confederation diet prom- 
ises d c.liange in the constitution. The Viennese compel the dismissal of Metteraich 
and the grant of a constitution. The Hungarians obtain a responsible ministry and 
various reforms; Croatia, Hlavonla, Tetnesvar, and Transylvania revolt against the 
Magyar prodominamus. The Berlin mob foix'es the Prussian king to appoint a liberal 
ministry. Hovolutions in Hesse, KuHsan, Saxony, and Hanover. Lombardy and 
Venice revolt against Austria. Preliminary Parliament meets at Frankfort to revise 
the eonstitution of the German Confederation. Troops of the confederation sent to 
aid HciUleswig -Holstein against Diuunark. Prussia suppresses a rebellion in Poland. 
German national assembly meets. Arihduke John of Austria becomes Keichsverweser 
(imperial vicar) of thy thsrman Emplus with a responsible ministry. Insurrection in 
Prague suppressed. The Austrians defeat the Sardinians at Cnstozza. Truce of 
Malrab suspends the Schleswig-Holstein War. Jcllachich, ban of Croatia, invades 
Hungary; Kossuth forms a (Mnnmittee of national defence in Hungary. Hungarians 
defeat Jellachieh. Murde.r of two eonservative deputies. The Viennese government 
determtru's on war with Hungary and appoints Jellaehicdii commander-in-chief. Revo- 
lution in Vienna. The Austrian emperor fle('H to Olmlltz end his forces reduce Vienna. 
The Austrian emperor ufslgns his crown to Fraacis Joseph. I. Prussian national as- 
sembly dissolved. FunlerUsk William IV grants a Prussian constitution. 

1849 Hungarian diet transfcrrcnl to Bcbreczeu. Budapest occupied by the Austrians, Hun- 

garians (Uifeated at Kdpolna, snecessfid in Transylvania. Austrians victorious at 
Novara; Venice caj>itulat(3S, Iflm Hungarian diet deposes the Habsburgs. The 
Bcbleawlg-Holsteiu War rimewod. New constitution in Austria. The imperial crown 
offerinl to the king of PruBsia and r(3fus(5d by him. Droikhnigshttndniaa, an alliance 
betweem Prussia, Ifauover, and Baxony, formed. Hungarians recover Peat. Popular 
InsmTctitioim In Baxouy, Bavaria, and Baden suppressed by Prussia. Danish victory 
at Frcdcrieia. German national assembly dlsHOlved, Russia sends Austria help 
agalnat the llimgarlans. Hungarian main army surrenders at VlHgos. Komarom 
capitulates to the Austrians. Hungary placed under martial law and subordinated to 
the Viennese govemmimt. Aclministmtion of the German Oonfederation confided to 
a commission. Radetzky’s campaign against Bardinia. Sardinians are repulsed at 
Mortara and Vigo vano. Buttle of Novara. 

The Union Parliament mc(ds in Erfurt in accordance with an imperial consLituuon 
drawn up by the raemlxu's of the Dreikhnigsbllndaisa and accepted by many of the 
states. The parliament recognises the constitution. College of princes formed to 
exorcise provisionally the central power. Prussia and Germany make peace with 
Denmark, which subdues Bchlcjswig and Holstein. Hanover, Baxony, Bavaria, and 
Wllrtcmberg join Austila in sending representatives to a now confederation diet. 
Disturbauci'S In Hesst',. Prussia arms to maintain the union and the Hessian constitu- 
tion, Olmfltss conference between Prussian and Austrian ministers. The union dis- 
solved. Dresden ministerial conferences to discuss a German constitution. 

The old Gorman Confederation restored. Bismarck appointed Prussian envoy to the 
oonfodoraiWon, On the reconstitution of the ZoUvorein, Austria fails to supplant 

1859 Austrian consUtWn Of 1849. is abolished and an attempt made to Gemanise 

the various provincei. The oonfederation diejb recognises a reactionary constitution 
in Hcsho, London Protocol ; Ingland, Austria, France, Russia, and Sweden guarantee 
the succession of Prince Oliristian of GUlcksburg to the whole Danish momrehy. 

1855 Commmdal treaty between Austria and Prussia. Prussia acquires from Oldenburg a 
Bite for Iluj construction of a liarbour. Beginning of dimoulties in Onmea. 

1854 The Mmerv&rein united with tlie German und MmdeUwrein. Hungary released 
from the reign of martial law, , ^ 

Concordat between Austria and Rome gives the Roman clergy control oyer public 
instruction, and exempts the bishops irom the jurisdiction of the courts of law, 
giving them a measure of judicial power, Battle of Sebastopol. 

.»wv Peace of Paris. , , , , . 

1808 William, prince of Prussia, becomes regent of Prussia and appoints a liberal 

Radetssky dies and is succeeded by Archduke Maximilian. Convention signed for tree 
navigation of the Danube. Diplomatic war In Piedmont. 


1850 


1851 


1855 


1806 
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HISTOBY OF THE (JKimAXr(i EMPIUFM 


1859 The Aiistmnfl invade Sardinian territciry and aro dcfdiU.nd at MaK('nta and Solfnrlno 
By tbc Ib’climinarioa of Villafmuca, ('.oullnnc^d in llu> Pwuui nt’ Zuritdi, Anitda resioii 
Lombardy. National lanpfuagoH porniittcHi in iluu/^aiian HcboolH. ^ 

1800 The Austrian ompoior issues tho Octolxu' diploma or constitution. 

1801 Tlie Prussian regent becomes king as William I, "rim lAdirnary natent (‘ompletes tbe 

October diploma and increuaos ccntralisuliou; disHidlMl’actiou of tno various natiomdi- 
lies in the Austrian Bmpirc. 

1803 Bismarck becomes Ovst minister in Pmssia, I’ruHnin, in lh(\ name of tins Zvllvmin 
concludes a commercial tvcaly witli Praueto, the minor slatoH proloat. * 

1800 Francis .Tosepb summons an asstiinbly to Frankfort to ibdiberate on tU<» reform of the 
conl’t‘d(3ration: tbe Pruasian king refuses to appear. Phristlarj IX huch'chkIh to tins 
Danish throne and oe<mpies nolHtciu, Tln^ prince of AugUHtenlnu'g disputes his 
claims to Schleawigdlolatein. The Polish iumuTeetiou, 

1864 Prussian and Austrian armies oceiipy I he duehiea. Dl\p|>cl taken from the Dnnetuuul 
Jutland occupied. By the Pt'aee of Vienna, ibmmark surrenderH Bc.hleswig, IhtlHlein, 
and Lauenhvng to Austria and PruHsia. Tim (lenmm ntaten agre(rto the eommerelal 
trt'aty with France. 

1806 Fcbniury patent snspcndial; irungariun d(*maud for a rcsponsihli. ndnlatry rePiwsd. 
In the convention of Gmteln, Austria (UmFii La-uenburg to Ih'UHHia for a money pay* 
]ucni, 

1800 Frusshi pninoscs a Heluimo for tln^ reform of the eonfedm'atiou. Alliance' eonelud<Hl be- 
tween Italy and Prussia. European congivwj propoaeii, Austria refeni tim Hchlcswig- 
llolahuu question to the conhaleraiion diet mul convtyki'H thi' Ihdnlein «MtateH. Ih’UHsla 
deelares the (ksteiii conventbin violated ami oeeupies UolHUdn. Aiud.ria persuades 
the confederation diet to mobilise its fonu'H. Pnwsin de('IareH the eonhsh'ration dia- 
solved. “Seven weeks* war'* between IMissia and Austria. M(»Htof the German 
states side with Austria. Tlay PniHsiaim occupy Haxony, Tiny nanoverluriH defeat 
the Prussians at Langoimka, hut are Hurroauded ami cu|dtulate. I'niSfiinn victories 
at Nacliod and HkallU. Austrian vk'tory at thisto/.za. AustrinuH defeated ly the 
Prussians at Kfmiggrlltz (or Hadowa). Franeis Joseph liunda ovm* Vimiee to Napo- 
leon III, Prnr.siuns defeat the BavarianH nt KlHsiugi'u and Hamnudhurg, Auslriaos 
defeated at Ascliallenburg. The Austriaiis didVat the llallaim at Linm. Tmen of 
Nikolshurg mediated by Kap<d(?tm. Peuet* of I’rague; Atistria mirreudew Vtmetia to 
Italy, recognises the disHoluilon of the German (kmfederatlom comtentn ut the recon* 
stitntlon of Germany without Austria. Helileswigdlohilein, Ilaiiovm', Ntuuiuu, the 
electorate of ITesse, and Frankfort-on tlay-Mnin ineorporate<i with Pruasln,. 

1867 A responsible ministry appointed in It\mga»y. Btumt fme.eetslH Btdcredi m Austrian 

minister* president. Transylvania iueorporatial wit It Hungary. Tlve provincial diets 
of the Austrian empire ordered to elect ti Ihdehwalli ueettrding to the February con 
stitution. The constituent imperial <iiet meets at Brndln and pronudgnlt'H tlm conatl 
tntion of tbc north G('rrann (lonfcHhunlion. The ciuumand of the mllitarv ror(ieM and 
the direction of diplomacy contlded to Prussia. Prussia t>reventrt Uuyproposed an- 
nexation of Luxemburg by France. Fmiuiis Jomqdi crowned king of Hungary; 
amnesty to Hungarian outlaws. Bismarck (Muu'ludcH a customs l.rt*ty wIHi tlm south 
German states, hy which they agree to send repreHcntatIves to lIuMifet of the North 
German Confederation, thus oonverbid IwUm yMpai-faffmU for nmlters wnuHirnlng 
the customs. Financial agroeimmt (AungUbdi) between Austria and Hungary. Par« 
^^liamenUiry governmont establislnal in aisidthuniu! “ inirgcrmlnlaterlum’* appointed. 

1868 riio Austrian Keichsmth passes laws abrogating tlm (mmsuBat <»f iH55. Bohemian 

declaration demanding autonomy for tins Bohemian king(iom. Tlui Galician resolution 
sets forth a claim for greater Independemu^ ot tluj central g<wornment. Dlattirbaiwci 
in Bohemia and Moravia. 


1869 A federal supremo commercial court crecUal nt r.eipsl(\ The A\i«trlan emperor agrees 

to support Napoleon III if Prussia shouhi disturb (fni Mainn qua agreed on at tlm Treaty 
of Prague. Insurrocitlon of tlm Boceluw). 

1870 Failure of the attempt of the Austrian minister Pottmki rc^condht tlm OramhH. France 

protests agdust the candidature of Prince Leopold of Holmnwilhu-n to the Spanish 
throne. Prince Leopold withdraws his (anulidaUmi. France rc<tuirc*« tlm king of 
Pimssia to dwl are that no Hohen5?ollern shall ever he alio wed I o become a eandWate 
for the Spanish throne; the king refuses. War iadween Fmimcand Prussia. The 
^mth Gcnnan princes Join forces with Prussia. Frcntdi vlcttny at Haarhrheken, 
The French driven from Weissenhurg. Fwuich defeate<l at Wttrth and Bpielmren. 
Btiwburfl bodged by the Germanfi. French ehctdtvd at Golrnabcy-Ncndny. Battle 

under Bamine defeaU'd at (Imvelottc and Bt. IT! vat 
amd shut up in Metz, Fights at Buzancy and at Nouarl. German victory at Beau* 

break out of Metz nreventwl inthchuith^ of Nolsscvofe. Battle 
siiiTonder of Napoleon HI and 84,580 French. French defeated at 

and Btrasbnrg surrender to the Germans, German 
ictories at Artenay and Orleans. Soissons surrenders, The Gerfutma take Ohiteau» 



CHBOKOLOGICAL SUMMARY 
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<limim(U)hartTO8. Bdikitstodt aiin'enrtcM. Metz capitulates. Dijon taken. Frencli 
victory at Coiilmiors. The Germans evacuate Orleans. Baden and Hesse -Darmstadt 
enter the North German Confederation. Germans, victorious at OhSteauneuf. occunv 


at Beauno-la-Ilolando aiul Amions. French success at Villepion. Battle of Cham- 
plgny. French defeated at Loigny, Pouiiry, Orleans. " French defeated at Beaugency 
and Nuits. Bombardment of X^aris begins. French defeated at the Hallue and 
VendoHie. 

ilB71 M6zitVe8 surrenders. German victories at Bapanmo, Corneille, and Le Mans. Rocroi 
surrenders. German victory at St. Quentin. French sortie from Mont ValSrien fails. 
Battle of Belfort. The king of l*ruasia proclaimed German emperor as William I. 
Longwy surrenders. Capitulation of Paris and armistice concluded at Versailles. 
French army, dofeat(Ml at Poutarlier. withdraws to Switzerland, where it is disarmed. 
Belfort surrenders. Prediminarios of Versailles. First German imperial diet meets at 
Berlin. X*eaeo of Frankfort. Fmneo gives up part of Lorraine with Metz and Thion- 
vllle ami Alsticc except Belfort to Germany and pays a large indemnity. The Karml- 
mra(irap/( provides for the punishment of clerics 1 agitators in the German Empire. The 
Viennese government ixicognises Bohemia as a separate kingdom ; the Czechs draw up 
the Bohemian constitution called the Fundamental Articles ; the emperor’s refusal to 
recognise it produces the resignation of the Hohenwart ministry. Beust dismissed. 
1879 Jesuits and similar orders exeduued from Gorman territory. League of tlie Three Empe- 
rors (of Russia, Oc.rmuny, and Austria). 

1878 The right of election to the Austrian Hoichsrath transferred from the provincial diets to 
the people, trniverstjil exhibition in Vienna. The Vienna Mrach, or financial crisis. 
X^russlan May laws reciuirlng secular university training for the clergy and establish- 
ing a royal tribunal for eccleHlastkal matters ; Catholic resistance severely punished. 
1874 Boptennlal law concerning the peace establishment in Germany. 

1876 Death of DeUk. The Anarfissy note drawn up by the ministers of Austria, Russia, and 

Germtmy demands from the Porte reforms in the revolted Turkish provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. The Saxon districts of Transylvania deprived of their privileges. 

1877 Disputes In the Hungarian diet concerning the renewal of the Anagleich. New tariff 


1876 Death of DeUk. 


1878 Witliam X wounded byawouid-be assassin; temporary regency. Congress of Berlin 

settles the affairs of the Balkan peninsula. Austria commissioned to occupy Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. The occupation takes place in spire of the resistance of the Moham- 
m(!dan population, who are subdued after heavy fighting. Socialistic law passed by 
the German diet. William 1 resumes the government, 

1879 Oouut Taaffo makes a compromise with the Czechs. Alliance between Germany and 

Austria against Russia. Lnperial customs tariff accepted by the German diet. 

1880 Diplomatic relations between the papacy and Germany renewed. Government oflflees 


agreement between Austria and Hungary. 
Witliam X wounded by a wouid-be assassin 




in which it is introduced. The Germans In Austria establish a German school union 
to aid German schools. 


Left. Revolt in Dalmatia extends to Herzegovina. , ^ 

X8B9 Revolt in Dalmatia and Herzegovina finally put down. The clerical party In Austria 
founds the Clerical Chib. Attempt on the life of Francis Joseph by Irredentists. 

1808 The Triple Alliance formed twtwoon Germany, Austria, and Italy. Anti- Jewish riots in 

1884 Society of German Colonisation founded. Workmen’s accident Insurance Uw passed for 
Germany. Anj^ra Pequena, Togoland, Kamerun, and Bismarck Archipelago taken 
under German protectorate. , ^ _ 

1066 General act of the Berlin Conference concerning European occupation of Bast Afri^ 
signed by fourteen European powers. Dispute between Germany a^ 

Caroline Islands settled by the pope’s arbitration. In Austria the Dnited I^ft wpa- 
rates into the Gorman Austrian and German clubs. Befonn of the Hunganau house 
of magnates. ^ ^ 

1886 Solomon Islands t 4 iken under German protectorate. Agreement with England concern- 

ing Zanzibar. . ,,,,,, , a 

1887 Gennan protectorate proclaimed over Witu, Germanslnvolved in cl^ war m Bam^ 

1888 DmDi ofme emperor William. 1^ son, l^deriok HI, succeeds, ^^derickdi^^ 


ethe 




18 succeeaea oy wiiuom ju., .iwamg m juaai. 

press it. In Austria the German Austrian and German clubs join as the united Ger- 
man Left. 


snccessful war in East Africa. Riots in Pest apropos of army bill. B^lin^^ 
between Germany, Great Britain, United States, and Samoa to guarantee Samoa s 

neutrality. 
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1890 Bismarck dismissed. Boundaries of (German Houthwent Africa dcilnod. (Jormany 

recognises the British protoctomteover Zan»!il)Hr: ceded (o (Jermanv. Tim 

socialist law abrogHtedf. 

1891 Triple Alliau'io renewed. Germany luakcH (somnun’idal lr(‘al.i(^H with Auntrlir^inogary 

Italy, Bwiizcrland, and Belgium. Ncgotiatloiim An'an AuMKlehdt between tlm 
government and Bohemia lai). 

1892 Reform of the Austrian curnmey. 

1898 War in German Southwest Afrtoi with the chief Witboi, Faihire of Taafr<i*B reform 
bill and his resignation, 

1894 Agreement between Franco and Germany concerning Kamerum Rttmanliuw prose-* 
cuted for protesting against tbeir grlevaiua^s. 

1896 The Jewish religion rocognistsd and freedom of worsbin san<djomwl In Itungary. 

1896 Millennium exhibition in Buda. Badeid's reform hill carded throtjgli tlie Austrian 
Reichsrath. 

189V Badeni’s language ordinances introduced into Bohtmda. Disgraeidul fi(‘(*«e8 In the 
Reichsrath ov(?r the (llscussions on the renewal of tins Ausgleich with Hungary dia 
orders in V’lenna. Badeni roslgns. Bohemian langnag*^ <»rdlnanc'.eH I'twistvl ; riots in 
Prague. Kiao-chati, China, Is seized hy a German he.et ns a result of the murder of 
two German missionaries. Iioase of a German zone at Kfno tdmu for ninety nine year® 
secured. 

1898 Riao-chau is declared a Gei'man protectorate, I’hc nrolongaiion of theAnsgleleh pro- 

claimed by imperial warrant. AsHassination of tli(< empreHs-quwm Kllzaikdli by an 
anarchist. 

1899 Compromise with Hungary (lonccrning th(» Ausgleitsh; the bank charter renewc'd till 

1910, the customs union provlBiomdly nmewinl till 1907 ; the Heichiwtth refuge® to con- 
firm the compromise which Is prtK’iainu'.d hy imperial warrant. 

1900 Berlin treaty concerning Samoa abrogatcal ; Great Britain ri'celvcfi eempenwition else* 

whore, the Gormans rottdn certain of tle^ ishmdh ae a (^rown <!obmy, tln^ Untbid Btate® 
assuming sovereignty over others. Murder of the clemwwt minlaier in flhhm; a Ger^ 
man field-marshal apjpoinled commatiderdn-ehltd of the fonuw of the powers In China. 
Anglo-Gornmn or ‘^Yangtso” agreement txmcernlng Ohlnii. Cfiianecllor Hehenlohe 
resigns. He is succeeded by Count von Btthnv. Celebration of the bleenlemary of the 
Prussian monarchy. 
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